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PREFACE. 


rB  object  of  this  treatise  is  to  give  a  foil  and 
sjstematio  aeeoimt  of  two  principal  diyisions  of 
tlie  idenee  of  xaind, — ^the  Senses  and  the  Intellect. 
The  remahung  two  diidsionSy  comprising  the  Emotions 
ad  the  Willi  will  be  the  subject  of  a  fotnre  treatise. 

While  endeavooiing  to  present  in  a  methodical 
fatm  aU  the  important  fiusts  and  doctrines  bearing 
vpon  mind,  considered  as  a  branch  of  science,  I  haye 
sen  reason  to  adopt  some  new  yiews,  and  to  depart, 
in  a  few  instances,  from  the  most  nsnal  arrangement 
of  the  topics. 

ConeeiTing  that  the  time  has  now  come  when 
many  of  the  striking  discoyeries  of  Physiologists 
relatire  to  the  nerrons  system  should  find  a  recog- 
nised place  in  the  Science  of  Mind,  I  have  dcToted 
a  separate  chapter  to  the  Physiology  of  the  Brain 
and  Nerres* 

In  treating  of  the  Senses,  besides  recognizing  the 
■o-eaUed  mnscolar  sense  as  distinct  from  the  five 
aeoaes,  I  hate  thonght  proper  to  assign  to  Movement 
and  the  iMlings  of  Movement  a  position  preceding 
the  Senaationa  of  the  senses. ;  and  haye  endeayonred 
to  proie  that  the  exercise  of  active  energy,  origi- 
nating in  purely  internal  impulses,  independent  of 
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the  Btimulns  produced  by  outward  impressionBy  is  a 
primary  fact  of  onr  constitntion. 

Among  the  Senses  have  been  here  enrolled  and 
described  with  some  degree  of  minutenesSi  the  feelings 
connected  with  the  various  processes  of  organic  life, — 
Digestion,  Respiration,  &c. — ^which  make  np  so  large 
a  part  of  individual  happiness  and  misery. 

A  systematic  plan  has  been  introduced  into  the 
description  of  the  conscious  states  in  general,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  be  compared  and  classified  with 
more  precision  than  heretofore.  However  imperfect 
may  be  the  first  attempt  to  construct  a  Natural 
History  of  the  Feelings,  upon  the  basis  of  a  uniform 
descriptive  method,  the  subject  of  Mind  cannot  attain 
a  high  scientific  character  until  some  progress  has 
been  made  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 

In  the  department  of  the  Senses,  the  Instincts,  or 
primitive  endowments  of  our  mental  constitution,  are 
fully  considered ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  the 
original  foundation,  or  first  rudiments,  of  Volition, 
a  theory  of  this  portion  of  the  mind  has  been  sug- 
gested. 

In  treating  of  the  Intellect,  the  subdivision  into 
faculties  is  abandoned.  The  exposition  proceeds 
entirely  on  the  Laws  of  Association,  which  are  ex- 
exemplified  with  minute  detail,  and  followed  out  into 
a  variety  of  applications. 

LoNDOK,  June,  1866. 


PEEFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


r[S  edition  has  been  thorooghly  revised,  and  in 
many  places  ze-written.  Although  I  have  not 
seen  reason  to  change  any  of  my  leading  views  on 
the  snbject  of  mind,  I  hope  I  may  have  succeeded 
in  improving  the  statement  and  exposition  of  them. 

It  is  in  the  first  part  of  the  work  where  most 
alteration  has  been  made.  The  explanations  of  the 
Nervous  system  and  the  Senses  have  been  amended 
tccoiding  to  the  best  recent  authorities  on  Physi- 
ology. The  Definition  of  Mind  has  been  somewhat 
di£^ently  expressed.  The  systematic  plan  of  de- 
scribing the  Feelings  has  been  modified,  and  all  the 
detailed  descriptions  re-cast.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  generalize  the  Physical  accompaniments  of 
Pleasure  and  Pain.  The  Instmctive  foundations  of 
Volition  are  stated  more  explicitly. 

In  the  second  part,  the  Introduction  to  the  Intel- 
lect has  been  revised,  with  a  view  to  rendering  as 
predse  as  possible  the  natural  subdivisions  of  this 
portion  of  Uie  mind.  The  doctrine  referring  to  the 
physical  seat  of  rerived  impressions  has  been  discussed 
anew,  and  applied  to  clear  up  the  difficulties  attending 
the  explanation  of  Sympathy.  The  associating  prin- 
ciple of  Contrast  has,  on  fiaxther  consideration,  been 
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treated  as  the  reproductive  aspect  of  Discriminatioii, 
or  BelatiTity. 

The  origin  of  oar  notions  of  Space  and  Time  has 
been  more  minutely  traced ;  and  some  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  handling  of  the  great  Metaphysical 
problemi  relating  to  the  External  World. 

Abebdxin,  Febrmmy,  1864. 


PEEFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


IN  this  third  edition,  the  work  has  again  been  sub- 
jected to  a  thorough  revisiouy  inyolving  numerous 
amendments  both  in  matter  and  in  style. 

The  sketch  of  the  Nervous  System,  and  the  Physio- 
logical references  generally,  have  been  compared  with 
the  statements  given  in  the  newest  works.  The  Keflex 
Actions,  illustrating  the  Will,  by  contrast  and  by  re- 
semblance, are  more  fully  and  systematically  discussed. 

In  the  Intellect,  the  fundamental  conditions,  both 
of  Betentiveness  and  of  Similarity,  have  been  set 
forth  with  greater  precision ;  whereby  clearness  is 
gained  in  following  out  the  details  of  those  great 
leading  functions. 

The  value  of  the  work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  an 
account  of  the  Psychology  of  Aristotle,  which  has  been 
contributed  by  Mr.  Grote.  The  chief  significance  of 
Aristotle's  views,  at  the  present  day,  lies  in  his  recog- 
nizing, in  an  almost  unquaUfied  manuer,  the  double- 
sidedness  of  the  mental  states. 

Aberdsik,  September,  18C8. 
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PREFACE. 


riiujs  object  of  this  treatise  is  to  give  a  foil  and 
J-  sjttematio  aecoimt  of  two  principal  divisions  of 
the  icience  of  zaind, — ^the  Senses  and  the  Intellect. 
The  mnaining  two  divisionSi  comprising  the  Emotions 
tad  the  Will,  will  be  the  subject  of  a  fotnre  treatise- 
While  endeaToniing  to  present  in  a  methodical 
fi»m  all  the  important  fiu^ts  and  doctrines  bearing 
upon  mind,  considered  as  a  branch  of  science,  I  haye 
teen  reason  to  adopt  some  new  yiews,  and  to  depart, 
in  a  few  instances,  from  the  most  usual  arrangement 
of  the  topics. 

Coneeifing  that  the  time  has  now  come  when 
many  of  the  striking  discoyeries  of  Physiologists 
lelatiye  to  the  neryous  system  should  find  a  recog- 
niaed  place  in  the  Science  of  Mind,  I  haye  deyoted 
a  separate  chapter  to  the  Physiology  of  the  Brain 
and  Neryes. 

In  treating  of  the  Senses,  besides  recognizing  the 
so-eaUed  muscular  sense  as  distinct  from  the  fiye 
ssoaaa,  I  haye  thought  proper  to  assign  to  Moyement 
sad  the  faelings  of  Moyement  a  position  preceding 
the  Senaationa  of  the  senses ;  and  have  endeayoured 
to  proye  that  the  exercise  of  actiye  energy,  origi- 
natbig  in  purely  internal  impulses,  independent  of 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DEFINITION  AND  DIVISIONS  OF  illND. 

L  ^HE  operations  and  appearances  that  constitute  Mind 
^  are  indicated  by  such  terms  as  Feeling,  Though t. 
Memory,  Beason,  Conscience,  Imagination,  Will,  Passions, 
Affections,  Taste.  But  the  Definition  of  Mind  aspires  to 
comprehend  in  few  words,  by  some  apt  generalization,  the 
whole  kindred  of  mental  facts,  and  to  exclude  everything  of 
a  foreign  character. 

Mind  is  commonly  opposed  to  Matterj  but  more  correctly 
to  the  so-called  External  World.  These  two  opposites  define 
etch  other.  To  know  one  is  to  know  both.  The  External, 
or,  in  more  philosophical  language,  the  Object,  World  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  property  called  Extension,  pertaining  both 
to  resisting  Matter,  and  to  unresisting^  or  empty  Space.  The 
Internal,  or  the  Subject,  World  is  our  experience  of  every- 
thing not  extended ;  it  is  neither  Matter  nor  Space.  A  tree, 
which  possesses  extension,  is  a  part  of  the  object  world ;  a 
pleasure,  a  volition^  a  thought,  are  facts  of  the  subject  world. 
Of  of  mind  proper. 

Thus  Mind  is  definable,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  method 
^f  contrast^  or  as  a  remainder  arising  from  subtracting  the 
Object  World  from  the  totality  of  conscious  experience.  It 
happens  that  the  Object  World  is  easily  defined  or  circum- 
scribed ;  the  one  well-understood  property.  Extension,  serves 
I 
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for  this  parpose.  Hence  the  alternative,  or  the  correlative 
Mind,  can  be  circumscribed  with  equal  exactness.  But  this 
native  definition,  although  precise,  so  far  as  it  goes,  fails  to 
indicate  the  full  scope  of  the  enquiry.  Even  after  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  correcter  phraseology, — Subject  and  Object 
for  Internal  and  External, — we  have  to  admit  that  Object 
Experience  is  still  conscious  experience,  that  is,  l^Iind ;  and, 
although  the  development  of  the  object  properties  belongs  to 
other  sciences,  yet  the  foundations  or  beginnings  of  them  must 
be  traced  in  mental  science.  Now,  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  sum  up  all  the  properly  mental  phases  in  a  small  number 
of  genersd  properties,  whose  enumeration  (wliich  is  strictly 
speaking  a  Division)  is  all  that  can  be  offered  as  a  positive 
Definition  of  Mind. 

2.  The  phenomena  of  the  Unextended,  or  Subject  Mind, 
are  usually  comprehended  under  three  heads  : — 

I.  Feeling,  which  includes,  but  is  not  exhausted  by,  our 
pleasures  and  pains.  Emotion,  passion,  affection,  sentiment 
— are  names  of  Feeling. 

II.  VouTiON,  or  the  Will,  embracing  the  whole  of  our 
activity  as  directed  ly  our  feelings. 

IIL  Thought,  Intellect,  or  Cognition. 

Our  Sensations,  as  will  be  afterwards  seen,  come  partly 
under  Feeling,  and  partly  under  Thought. 

The  three  classes  of  phenomena  have  each  certain  distinc- 
tive characteristics,  and  the  sum  of  all  these  is  a  definition  of 
mind,  by  a  positive  enumeration  of  its  most  comprehensive 
qualities.  There  is  no  one  fact  or  property  that  embraces  all 
the  three.  We  may  have  a  single  name  for  the  whole,  as 
Mind,  the  Subject,  the  Unextended,  Self-Consciousness  ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  one  general  property  shall  exhaust  the 
whole.  Volition  is  a  distinct  fact  from  Feeling,  although  pre- 
supposing it ;  and  Thought  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  either 
of  the  two  other  properties. 

3.  A  few  remarks  may  here  be  offered,  by  way  of  elucid- 
ating this  threefold  definition  and  division. 

First  For  a  notion  of  what  Feeli>'G  is,  we  must  refer  each 
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penon  to  their  own  experienca  The  warmth  felt  in  sunshine, 
the  eweetnees  of  honey,  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  the  beauty  of 
a  landscape,  are  so  many  known  states  of  feeling. 

Our  pleasures  and  pains  are  all  included  under  this 
head ;  but  many  other  states,  both  simple  and  complex,  that 
sre  neutral  as  regards  pleasure  and  pain,  must  also  be  re- 
ferred to  it  The  entire  compass  of  our  Feelings  could  be 
known  only  by  an  exhaustive  enumeration ;  firom  which  also 
we  might  expect  to  obtain  a  general  definition  of  Feeling.  It 
is  not  requisite  at  this  stage  that  we  should  either  classify  the 
fedingSy  or  arrive  at  their  common  or  defining  properties.  It 
so  happens,  that  we  can  readily  circumscribe  this  part  of  our 
mental  being,  by  that  native  method  alreiily  exemplified  in 
the  definition  of  mind  as  a  whole :  for  the  characters  both  of 
thought  and  of  volition  are  remarkably  intelligible  and  pre* 
dae,  and  therefore  give  us  a  ready  means  of  laying  down  the 
boundary  of  the  remaining  department 

We  may,  however,  remark,  before  passing  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  other  divisions,  that  the  presence  of  Feeling  is 
the  foremost  and  most  unmistakable  mark  of  mind.  The 
members  of  the  human  race  agree  in  manifesting  it  The 
difTerent  orders  of  the  brute  creation  show  symptoms  of  the 
same  endowment  The  vegetable  and  mineral  worlds  are  de- 
void of  it  True,  it  is  each  in  ourselves  that  we  have  the 
direct  evidence  of  the  state ;  no  one  person's  consciousness 
being  open  to  another  person*  But  finding  all  the  outward 
appeaiancea  that  accompany  feeling  in  ourselves  to  be  pre- 
sent in  other  human  beingSi  and,  under  some  variety  of  de- 
gree, in  the  lower  animals,  we  naturally  conclude  their  mental 
state  to  be  similar  to  our  own.  The  gambols  of  a  child, 
dia  smile  of  joy,  a  cry  on  account  of  pain,  and  the  corre- 
sponding expressions  for  mental  states  common  to  all  lan- 
giuige%  prove  that  men  in  every  age  and  nation  have  been 
similarly  affected.  The  terms  for  expressing  pleasure  and 
pain  in  their  various  forms  and  degrees,  are  names  of  feel- 
ings ;  joy,  happiness,  bliss,  comfort,  sorrow,  misery,  agony — 
an  a  few  examples  out  of  this  part  of  the  vocabulary. 
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Secondly.  All  beings  recognized  as  possessing  mind  can 
not  only  feel,  but  also  act.  The  putting  forth  of  force  to  at- 
tain some  end  marks  a  mental  nature.  Eating,  running,  fly- 
ing,  sowing,  building,  speaking— are  operations  rising  above 
the  play  of  feeling.  They  all  originate  in  some  feelings  to  be 
satisfied,  which  gives  them  the  character  of  proper  mental 
actions.  When  an  animal  tears,  masticates,  and  swallows 
its  food,  hunts  its  prey,  or  flees  from  danger,  the  stimulus  or 
support  of  the  activity  is  furnished  by  its  sensations  or  feel- 
ings. To  this  feeling-prompted  activity  we  give  the  name 
VoliiioTL 

The  characteristic  of  being  stimulated  by  the  feelings  of 
sentient  beings  makes  a  wide  contrast  between  volition  and 
the  energies  familiar  to  us  in  nature, — ^the  powers  of  wind, 
water,  gravity,  steam,  gunpowder,  electricity,  vegetation,  &c. 
For  although  the  strong  personifying  tendency  of  mankind 
has  often  compared  these  powers  to  a  human  will,  yet  in 
reasoning  about  them  scientifically  no  such  comparison  is  ad- 
mitted ;  while,  in  the  explanation  of  voluntary  actions,  the 
reference  to  feeling  and  to  thought  is  indispensable. 

Volition  is  farther  contrasted  with  such  animal  functions 
as  breathing,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  movements 
of  the  intestines.  These  are  actions,  and  serve  a  purpose,  but 
they  are  not  mental  actions.  We  could  imagine  ourselves  so 
constituted,  that  these  processes  would  have  had  to  be 
prompted  and  controlled  by  sensations,  emotions,  and  desires ; 
they  would  then  have  been  mental  actions.  As  it  is,  they 
form  a  class  apart,  denominated  Eeflex  Actions.  When  nar- 
rowly examined,  they  appear  to  shade  by  insensible  degrees 
into  voluntary  actions ;  but  we  are  not  on  that  account  to 
confound  the  broad  and  fundamental  distinction  between  the 
unconscious  and  the  conscious,  involved  in  the  opposition  of 
the  reflex  and  the  voluntary. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  brief  preliminary  sketch,  to  indicate 
and  discriminate  all  the  varieties  of  animal  activity.  There 
is  a  complication  to  be  unravelled  in  this  department  of  the 
luind,  such  as  to  test  severely  the  resources  of  mental  science. 
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It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  as  the  most  general  law  of  volition, 
that  pleasure  prompts  to  action  for  its  continuance,  increase, 
or  rsuewal ;  and  that  pain  prompts  to  action  for  its  cessation, 
abatement^  or  prevention. 

Thirdly.  The  concluding  attribute  of  the  mental  constitu- 
tion is  Thought,  Intelligence,  or  Cognition.  This  includes 
such  functions  as  Memory,  Reason,  Judgment,  and  Imagina- 
tion. The  first  fact  implied  in  it  is  Discrimination,  or  sense 
of  difference,  shown  by  our  being  conscious  of  one  sensation 
as  more  intense  than  another,  or  when  we  are  aware  of  two 
feelings  as  differing  in  kind, — for  example,  taste  and  smell, 
pain  and  pleasure,  fear  and  anger.  Another  fact  is  Similarity, 
or  sense  of  agreement,  which  is  interwoven  with  the  preceding 
ia  all  the  processes  of  thought  When  we  identify  any  sen- 
satioQ  or  present  mental  impression  with  one  that  occurred 
praviously,  there  being  an  interval  between,  we  exemplify  the 
power  of  similarity ;  the  sun  seen  to-day  recalls  our  previous 
impressions  of  his  appearance.  A  third  fact  or  property  of 
the  Intellect  is  RUeniiveness,  commonly  understood  by  the 
Cuniliar  names  '  memory '  and  '  recollection.'  This  power  is 
essential  to  the  operation  of  the  two  former  powers ;  we  could 
not  discriminate  two  successive  impressions,  if  the  first  did 
not  persist  mentally  to  be  contrasted  with  the  second ;  and 
we  ooold  not  identify  a  present  feeling  with  one  that  had  left 
DO  trace  in  our  framework*  Retentiveness,  which  sums  up 
all  that  we  designate  by  memory,  acquisition,  education, 
habtt»  learning  by  experience,  is  not  wanting  in  the  lower 
orders  of  sentient  life  For  an  animal  to  have  a  home,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  memory  is  requisite. 

We  hare  seen  that  Volition  is  separated  from  Feeling,  by 
scperadding  the  characteristic  of  action,  or  the  putting  forth 
of  eneigy  to  serve  an  end  And  now,  after  the  foregoing 
CBmneration  of  Intellectual  attributes,  we  can  draw  the  line 
Thought  and  Feeling,  which  is  to  complete  the  defi- 
of  adad,  so  iar  as  is  needful  at  the  outset 

In  proportion  as  a  mental  experience  contains  the  facts 
dtserimtnattoD,  comparison,  and  retentiveness,  it  is 
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an  Intellectual  experience ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  is  want- 
ing in  these,  and  shows  itself  in  pleasure  or  pain,  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  Feeling.  The  very  same  state  of  mind  may  have 
both  an  intellectual  side  and  an  emotional  side ;  indeed^  this 
is  a  usual  occurrence.  And,  like  many  things  that  are  radi- 
cally contrasted,  as  day  and  night,  these  two  distinct  facts  of 
our  nature  pass  into  one  another  by  a  gradual  transition,  so 
that  an  absolute  line  of  separation  is  not  always  possible ;  a 
circumstance  that  does  not  invalidate  the  genuineness  of  their 
mutual  contrast 

The  exercise  of  Thought  is  greatly  mixed  up  with  Volition 
also,  but  there  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  two 
functions.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  exist  in  one 
exclusive  state.  Still,  in  our  explanations  of  things,  we  often 
require  to  separate  in  statement  what  is  not  separated  in  fietct 

4  If  we  advert  to  the  various  classifications  of  the  mental 
phenomena  that  have  hitherto  passed  current,  we  shall  find 
that  the  three  attributes  above  specified  have  been  more  or 
less  distinctly  recognized.  * 

In  the  old  division  of  mind  into  Understanding  and  WiU, 
the  element  of  Feeling  would  appear  to  be  left  out  entirely. 
We  shall  find  in  fact,  however,  that  the  feelings  are  implied 
in,  or  placed  under,  both  heads.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
Beid's  classification,  also  twofold  and  substantially  identical 
with  the  foregoing,  namely,  into  IrUdleciual  Powers  and  Active 
Powers.  The  submerged  department  of  Feeling  will  be  found 
partly  mixed  up  with  the  Intellectual  Powers,  wherein  are 
included  the  Senses  and  the  Emotions  of  Taste,  and  partly 
treated  of  among  the  Active  Powers,  which  comprise  the  ex- 
position of  the  benevolent  and  the  malevolent  Affections. 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  displeased  with  the  mode  of  applying 
the  term  '  Active '  in  the  above  division,  went  into  the  other 
extreme,  and  brought  forward  a  classification  where  Feeling 
seems  entirely  to  overlie  the  region  of  Volition.  He  divides 
mental  states  into  External  affections  and  Internal  affteiions. 
By  external  affections  he  means  the  feelings  we  have  by  the 
Senses,  in  other  words.  Sensation.    The  internal  affections  he 
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sabdivides  into  Intellectual  stales  of  mrnd  and  Emctions.  His 
division  therefore  is  tantamount  to  Sensation,  Emotion,  and 
Intellect  All  the  phenomena  commonly  recognized  as  of  an 
active  or  volitional  character,  he  classes  as  a  part  of  Emotioa 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  remarking  on  the  arrangement 
followed  in  the  writings  of  Dagald  Stewart,  states  his  own 
view  as  follows : — '  If  we  take  the  Mental  to  the  exclusion 
of  Material  phenomena,  that  is,  the  phenomena  manifested 
through  the  medium  of  Self-consciousness  or  Beflection,  they 
naturally  divide  themselves  into  three  categories  or  primary 
genera; — the  phenomena  of  Knowledge  or  Cognition^ — the 
phenomena  of  Feeling  or  of  Pleasure  and  Pain, — and  the 
phenomena  of  Conatum  or  of  Will  and  Denre,^  Intellii^nce, 
Feeling,  and  Will,  are  thus  distinctively  set  fortL 

I  may  fiother  notice  the  mode  of  laying  out  the  subject 
that  has  occurred  to  an  able  physiologist  I  quote  a  passage 
intended  as  introductory  to  the  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous 
System. 

*  Of  the  foBctioos  performed  through  the  agency  of  the  nervous 
tjvlem,  some  are  entirely  eorporoal,  whilst  others  involve  pheno- 
m«na  of  a  mental  or  psyohioal  nature.  In  the  latter  and  higher 
daas  of  sudh  flmctioiis  axe  first  to  be  reckoned  those  purely  intel' 
leehtal  cperaHanSf  carried  on  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
farain,  which  do  not  immediately  arise  from  an  external  stimulus^ 
and  do  not  manifest  themselves  in  outward  acts.  To  the  same 
daas  also  beloog  sensoHon  and  voUUon.  In  the  exerdse  of  sensa- 
tion, the  mind  becomes  conscious,  through  the  medium  of  the 
farain,  of  impressions  conducted  or  propagated  to  that  organ  along 
the  nerves  from  distant  parts ;  and  in  voluntary  motion,  a  stimulus 
to  action  arises  in  the  brain,  and  is  carried  outwards  by  the  nerves 
from  the  central  organ  to  the  voluntary  muscles.  Lastly,  emotion^ 
wUch  gives  rise  to  gestures  and  movements,  varying  with  the 
diflsrant  mental  affections  which  they  express,  is  an  involuntary 
alale  of  the  mind,  connected  with  some  part  of  the  brain,  and 
inflnflBcing  the  mnsdes  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves. 'f 

•  OoDaetad  Works  of  Dagald  Stewart^  YoL  IL :  AdTertisenMiit  bj  tho 

Dr. 

t  0r.  Shaspsj,  In  QuAni's  Anatemp,  6th  editioa,  p.  oIzriiL 
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In  this  passage  a  quadruple  partition  is  indicated, — Sen- 
sation, Intellect,  Emotion,  and  Volition.  Sensation  is  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  primary  division.  Except,  however,  as 
regards  one  important  point  to  be  afterwards  adverted  to, 
there  is  nothing  in  Sensation  that  does  not  come  either  under 
Feeling,  as  above  defined,  or  under  Intellect 

5.  In  the  plan  of  the  present  volume.  Part  first,  entitled 
'  Movement,  Sense,  and  Instinct,'  will  include  the  discussion 
of  both  Feeling  and  Volition  in  their  lower  forms,  that  is, 
apart  from  Intellect,  or  so  as  to  involve  Intellect  in  the  least 
possible  degree ;  the  Sensations  of  the  different  Senses  will 
form  a  leading  portion  of  the  contents.  This  division  will 
comprise  all  that  is  primitive  or  instinctive  in  the  suscepti- 
bilities and  impulses  of  the  mental  orgauizatioa  The  second 
Part  will  aim  at  a  full  exposition  of  the  Intellectual  pro- 
pertiea 

Thus,  while  Feeling,  Volition,  and  Intellect  are  r^arded 
as  the  ultimate  properties  and  the  fundamental  classification 
of  mind,  it  is  not  pi*oposed  that  the  exposition  should  proceed 
strictly  in  the  order  thus  stated. 

Although  Feeling  and  Volition,  in  their  elementary  aspect, 
can  be  explained  before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the 
Intellect,  while  one  large  important  department  of  Fueling, 
namely.  Sensation,  is  always  considered  as  introductory  to  the 
Intellectual  powern,  yet  the  full  exposition  of  the  Emotions 
and  the  Active  impulses  of  our  nature  properly  comes  last  in 
the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  mind. 

6.  It  is  requisite  at  the  outset  to  give  some  intima- 
tion of  a  great  mental  law  involved  in  the  fundamental 
property  of  Discrimination  above  noticed,  namely,  the  law  of 
BcLATiviTY.  By  this  is  meant  that,  as  change  of  impression  is 
an  indispensable  condition  of  our  being  conscious,  or  of  being 
mentally  alive  either  to  feeling  or  to  thought,  every  mental 
experience  is  necessarily  twofold.  We  can  neither  feel  nor 
know  heat,  except  in  the  transition  from  cold.  In  every 
feeling  there  are  two  contrasting  states  ;  in  every  act  of  know- 
ing,  two  things  are  known  tx)gether. 
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With  reference  to  many  of  our  feelings,  mankind  have 
always  to  some  extent  recognized  the  working  of  this  prin- 
ciple. It  is  seen  that  the  first  shock  of  the  transition  from 
one  state  to  another — ^from  sickness  to  health,  poverty  to 
abundance,  ignorance  to  knowledge — is  the  most  intense,  and 
that  as  the  memory  of  the  previous  condition  fades  away,  so 
does  the  liveliness  of  the  emotion  caused  by  the  changa 
Leisure,  retirement,  test,  are  enjoyed  only  by  contrast  to  pre- 
vious toils.  The  incessant  demands  for  novelty  and  change, 
for  constant  advances  in  wealth,  in  knowledge,  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  society,  &rther  show  the  principle  of  Relativity  as 
appUed  to  pleasure. 

Language  contains  many  names  avowedly  relative,  as 
parent^  child ;  ruler,  subject ;  up,  dowu  ;  north,  south ;  light, 
dark ;  virtue,  vice.  It  is  obvious  that  either  name  in  those 
couples  implies  the  other ;  there  can  be  no  ruler  without  a 
subject  But,  in  reality,  the  principle  of  Kelativity  applies  to 
everything  that  we  are  capable  of  knowing.  Whatever  we 
can  conceive  implies  some  other  thing  or  things  also  conceiv- 
able,  the  contrast,  co-relative,  or  negative  of  that.  Bed  means 
the  exclusion  of  all  the  other  colours.  If  we  had  never  been 
affected  by  any  cobur  except  red«  colour  would  never  have 
been  recognized  by  u&  When  we  speak  of  a  fixed  star,  we 
mean  to  exclude  certain  other  things — ^the  sun,  planets, 
comela,  &c  When  we  make  an  affirmation, '  the  stars  shine 
by  their  own  light,'  we  also  by  implication  make  a  denial, 
'  the  stars  do  not  borrow  their  light' 

The  applications  of  this  principle  are  numerous  and  im- 
portant. It  bears  directly  on  the  arts  of  human  happiness ; 
It  ia  essentially  involved  in  Fine  Art ;  it  must  be  attended  to 
in  the  omununication  of  knowledge ;  in  Metaphysics  it  con- 
flicts with  the  doctrine  of  the  Absolute.  (For  &rther  remarks 
on  the  Definition  and  Divisions  of  Mind,  see  Appendix  A.) 


CHAPTEE  II. 

THE  KERVOUS  SYSTEU. 

1.  A  LTHOUGH  Subject  and  Object  (Mind  and  Matter)  are 
•^  the  most  diametrically  opposite  facts  of  our  experi- 
ence, yet  there  is  a  concomitance  or  connexion  between  mind 
and  a  material  organism.  This  position  is  best  supported  by 
the  subsequent  details.    (See  also  Appendix  B.) 

The  parts  of  the  human  frame  that  chiefly  concern  the 
student  of  mental  science  are  the  Nerves  and  Nerve  Centres 
(principally  collected  in  the  Brain),  the  Organs  of  Sense,  and 
the  Muscular  System.  The  organs  of  sense  and  of  movement 
will  be  described  afterwards;  a  brief  description  of  the 
Nerves  and  Nerve  Centres  will  occupy  this  preliminary 
chapter,  in  which  we  shall  confine  ourselves  as  far  as  possible 
to  the  facts  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  upon  Mind. 

2.  That  the  Brain  is  the  principal  organ  of  Mind  is  proved 
by  such  observations  as  the  following  : — 

(1.)  From  the  local  feelings  that  we  experience  during 
mental  excitement.  In  most  cases  of  bodily  irritation,  we  can 
assign  the  place  o:  seat  of  the  disturbance.  We  localize  in- 
digestion in  the  stomach,  irritation  of  the  lungs  in  the  chest, 
toothache  in  the  gums  or  jaws;  and  when  the  mental  workings 
give  rise  to  pain,  we  point  to  the  head.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances we  have  no  local  consciousness  of  mental  action,  but  in 
a  time  of  great  mental  agitation,  or  after  any  unusual  exertion 
of  thought,  the  aching  or  oppression  in  the  head  tells  where 
the  seat  of  action  is,  precisely  as  aching  limbs  prove  what 
muscles  have  been  exercised  during  a  long  day's  march.  The 
observation  can  occasionally  be  carried  much  farther ;  for  it 
is  found  that  a  series  of  intense  mental  emotions,  or  an  exces- 
sive strain  on  the  powers  of  thinking,  will  end  in  a  diseased 
alteration  of  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
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(2.)  Injoiy  or  diaease  of  the  biain  impaiis  in  some  way  or 
other  the  powers  of  the  mind.  A  blow  on  the  head  will 
destroy  consciousness  for  the  time ;  a  severe  hurt  will  cause 
a  loss  of  memory.  The  various  disorders  of  the  brain,  as 
inflammation,  softening,  &c.,  are  known  to  afifect  the  mental 
eneigiea.  Insanity  is  often  accompanied  by  evident  cerebral 
dideasei 

(3.)  The  products  of  nervous  waste  are  increased  when 
the  mind  is  more  than  ordinarily  exerted.  The  alkaline 
phosphates  (triple  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia) 
removed  by* the  kidneys  are  derived  principally  from  the 
waste  of  nervous  substance ;  and  they  are  sensibly  increased 
after  great  mental  exertion  or  excitement  Phosphorus 
abounds  more  in  the  brain  than  in  any  other  tissu& 

(4)  There  is  an  indisputable  connexion  between  size  of 
bndn  and  the  mental  energy  displayed  by  the  individual  man 
or  animaL  It  caimot  be  maintained  that  size  is  the  sole  cir- 
cumstance that  determines  the  amount  of  mental  force.  But 
just  as  laigeness  of  muscle  gives  greater  strength  of  body,  as 
a  general  rule,  so  laigeness  of  brain  gives  greater  vigour  of 
mental  impulse.  The  measurements  of  the  heads  of  remark- 
able men  have  often  been  quoted.  '  All  other  circumstances 
being  alike,'  says  Dr.  Sharpey, '  the  size  of  the  brain  appears 
to  bear  a  general  relation  to  the  mental  power  of  the 
individual,— although  instances  occur  in  which  this  rule  is 
not  applicable.  The  brain  of  Cuvier  weighed  upwards  of  64 
02.,  and  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Abercrombie  about  63  oz. 
avoirdupoiSb  On  the  other  hand,  the  brain  in  idiots  is 
remarkably  smalL  In  three  idiots,  whose  ages  were  sixteen, 
forty,  and  fifty  years,  Tiedemann  found  the  weight  of  their 
respective  brains  to  be  19^  oz.,  25}  oz.,  and  22^  oz. ;  and  Dr. 
Siins  records  the  case  of  a  female  idiot  twelve  years  old, 
whose  brain  weighed  27  oz.  The  weight  of  the  human  brain 
is  taken  at  about  3  lbs.  (48  oz.y— Quails  Anatomy,  YoL  IL, 
p.  432.* 

•  Ja  a  fupm  bar  Mr.  John  If  mhalU  of  Unironity  College^  tmd  be- 
kn  ths  Bojrml  tfoeietj  (Jane,  1S03)»  ths  aothor  giT«t  a  minute  account  of 
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(5.)  The  specific  experiments  on  the  nerve  cords  aod 
nerve  centres,  to  be  afterwards  quoted,  have  proved  the  im- 
mediate dependence  of  sensation,  intelligence,  and  volition  on 
those  parts. 

Ko  fact  in  our  constitution  can  be  considered  more  certain 
than  this,  that  the  brain  is  the  chief  organ  of  mind,  and  has 
mind  for  its  piincipal  function.  As  we  descend  in  the  animal 
scale,  through  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Reptiles,  FLshes,  &c,  the 
nervous  system  dwindles  according  to  the  decreasing  measure 
of  mental  endowment 

three  braini,  one  the  brain  of  a  Bushwoman,  the  others  the  bndni  of  two 
idiots  of  European  descent  The  Bnshwoman's  brain  was  oompated  to  have 
weighed  in  the  fresh  state  81|  oz.  One  of  the  idiots  was  a  woman  aged 
forty- two  jears;  she  was  able  to  walk,  thongh  badly,  to  nurse  a  doll,  and  to 
say  a  few  words ;  the  weight  of  her  brain  was  10  oz.  5  grs.  The  other  waa  a 
boy  of  twelTe ;  he  could  neither  walk  nor  handle  anything,  nor  artieolate  a 
single  word ;  the  weight  of  his  brain  was  8i  oa.  These  are  the  two  ■w'^ittt 
idiot  brains  whose  weight  has  been  recorded. 

Mr.  Marshall  enters  into  a  very  minute  description  of  the  structure  of  all 
the  three  brains,  and  his  remarks  are  Taluable  as  showing  what  other  defici- 
encies, besides  weight,  attach  to  the  brains  of  human  beings  of  low  mental 
power.  Not  merely  is  the  cerebrum  in  idiots  a  small  organ,  having  all  the 
proper  parts  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  these  parts  are  fewer  in  number,  leas 
complex,  and  different  in  relative  proportion  and  position.  And  in  particular, 
the  convolutions  of  the  brain  are  much  less  developed,  much  simpler,  than  in 
an  average  brain.  On  comparing  the  two  idiots  in  question,  the  oonvolntionB 
of  the  woman  were  more  developed  than  those  of  the  boy. 

The  circumstance  of  inequality  in  the  richness  of  the  convolutions  has 
been  alluded  to  by  physiologists  as  explaining  the  cases  of  great  mental  power 
allied  with  brains  not  above  the  average  weight  Such  differences  have 
actually  been  observed  in  the  examination  of  brains.  The  brain  of  Cuvier 
was  said  to  be  distinguished  in  this  respect  aaweU  as  in  wnght  But  the 
connexion  of  force  of  mind  with  richness  of  convolutions  is  also  liable  to 
various  qualifications.  It  does  not  hold  in  the  comparison  of  different  species, 
— the  sheep's  brain  is  more  highly  convoluted  than  the  dog's ;  and  there  are 
well  authenticated  cases  of  men  of  superior  powers,  whose  brains,  both  as  to 
weight  and  as  to  convolutions,  were  below  the  average.  Still,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  generally,  though  not  universally,  an  increase  in  one  or  both 
of  these  peculiarities  is  the  concomitant  of  a  higher  mental  endowment  Both 
the  statistics  of  the  Races  of  men,  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  are  decisive  to 
this  extent 

We  may  readily  suppose  that,  with  a  riew  to  intellectual  power,  an 
abundance  of  nervous  elements — ^fibres  and  oorpuscles^must  be  accompanied 
with  a  felicitous  distribution  or  arrangement  of  them. 
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3.  '  The  Nervous  System  consists  of  a  eerUral  part,  ov 
rather  a  series  of  connected  central  organs  named  the  cerebro* 
fpinal  axis,  or  cerdro-^nal  centre ;  and  of  the  nerves,  which 
have  the  form  of  cords  connected  at  one  extremity  with  the 
cerebro-spinal  centre,  and  extending  from  thence  through 
the  body  to  the  muscles,  sensible  parts,  and  other  organs 
placed  under  their  control  The  nerves  form  the  medium  of 
oommnnicatioQ  between  these  distant  parts  and  the  centre ; 
one  class  of  nervous  fibres,  termed  affererU  (incarrjring)  or 
centripetal,  conducting  impressions  towards  the  centre, — 
another,  the  efferent  (outoarrying)  or  centrifugal,  carrjring 
material  stimuli  from  the  centre  to  the  moving  organs.  The 
nerv^  are,  therefor,  said  to  be  intemunc'al  in  their  oSice, 
whilst  the  central  organ  receives  the  impressions  conducted  to 
it  by  the  one  class  of  nerves,  and  imparts  stimuli  to  the  other, 
rendering  certain  of  these  impressions  cognizable  to  the  mind, 
and  combining  in  due  association,  and  towards  a  definite  end, 
movements,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary,  of  difierent 
and  often  of  distant  parts.' — Quain,  Introduction. 

The  foregoing  division  of  the  nervous  system  into  nerve- 
centres  and  nerve-cords  determines  the  order  and  method  of 
description  both  as  regards  their  Anatomy,  or  structure,  and 
their  Physiology,  or  function. 

TSS  NERVOUS  SUBSTANCE. 

4.  '  The  nerroua  syatem  is  made  up  of  a  substance  proper  and 
peculiar  to  it,  with  indoeing  membranes,  cellular  tissae,  and 
blood  TeHela.  The  nerwrns  eubntance  has  long  been  distinguished 
into  two  kinds,  obviously  differing  from  each  other  in  colour,  and 
tberafore  named  the  whUe^  and  the  greif^  or  cineritious  (ash- 
ooloored). 

*  When  subjected  to  the  microscope,  the  nerrous  substance  is 
seen  to  consist  of  two  different  structural  elements,  viz.,  fibres,  and 
cM$  or  vesicles.  The  fibres  are  found  universally  in  the  nervous 
cords»  and  they  also  oonstitute  the  greater  part  of  the  ncrvoas 
ceaties ;  the  cells  or  vesicles,  on  the  other  hand,  are  confined  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  latter,  and  do  not  exist  in  the  nerves  pro- 
perly so  called,  unless  it  be  at  their  peripheral  expansions  in  some 
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of  the  organs  of  special  sense ;  they  are  contained  in  the  grey- 
portion  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  ganglia,  which  grey  sab- 
stance  is,  in  fact,  made  np  of  these  yesicles  intermixed  in  many 
parts  with  fibres,  and  with  a  variable  quantity  of  grannlar  or 
amorphous  matter/ 

The  netv^  fibres  are  principally  of  the  class  termed  white^ 
or  tubular  nerve-fibres.  They  are  of  microscopic  minute- 
ness. Tn  thickness,  they  range  &om  the  f^  to  the  j^hrrs 
of  an  inch ;  the  medium  or  average  being  ^^  of  an  inch. 
When  in  the  fresh  condition,  they  are  homogeneous  and 
transparent,  but  after  separation  from  the  body  they  acquire 
a  double  outline  or  contour,  and  are  apt  also  to  assume  a 
varicose  or  beaded  appearance.  The  inference  as  to  their 
ultimate  structure,  from  these  changes,  is  that  each  tube  con- 
sists of  (1)  an  outer  structureless  membrane,  (2)  an  interior 
surrounding  layer  of  transparent  fatty  matter,  and  (3)  a 
central  core  or  cylinder,  which  is  not  fatty,  but  albimiinous  in 
composition.  The  central  band  or  axis  appears  alone,  or  di- 
vested of  the  two  envelopes,  both  in  the  central  connexions  of 
the  fibres,  and  in  the  ultimate  ramifications  in  the  extremities 
of  the  body ;  being,  therefore,  the  essential  part  of  the  struc- 
ture.  In  thickness,  it  does  not  exceed  the  jjy^,jfjr(f  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

These  tubular  nerve-fibres  are  finest  on  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  nerves  of  special  sense ;  they 
are  largest  in  the  motor  nerves.  Prom  the  foregoing  state- 
ments of  their  size,  we  may  judge  of  the  immense  multipli- 
cation of  the  nervous  elements.  Estimates  have  been  made 
of  the  number  of  fibres  in  individual  nerves.  The  third  cere- 
bral nerve  (the  common  motor  of  the  eyes)  is  supposed  to 
have  as  many  as  fifteen  thousand  fibres ;  the  snkll  x^t  of  the 
£fth  (governing  mastication)  nine  or  ten  thousand ;  the  nerve 
of  the  tongue  five  thousand ;  these  being  all  motor  nerves, 
which  have  the  largest  fibres.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
estimate  the  probable  number  of  fibres  of  the  nerve  of  sight, 
which,  besides  being  a  sensitive  nerve,  is  much  thicker  than 
any  of  those  just  quoted  ;  there  cannot  probably  be  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  fibres,  and  there  may  be  many  mora 
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The  number  of  nerve  fibres  forming  the  white  substance  of 
the  brain  must  be  counted  by  hundreds  of  milliona 

In  the  grey  substance  of  the  nerve  centres,  the  ner\'e 
fibres  are  supposed  to  be  continuous  with  the  cells  or  vesicles. 
At  their  other  extremity  in  the  organs  of  sense,  in  the 
muscles,  and  in  the  body  generally,  their  mode  of  termination 
appears  to  be  varied.  Sometimes  they  end  in  loops,  some- 
times in  meshes  of  network ;  not  un&equently  sub-dividing 
into  minuter  nerves  (besides  dropping  their  two  investing 
sheaths).  In  other  cases,  they  seem,  according  to  the  ma- 
jority of  Anatomists,  to  end  free  in  fine  points,  or  else  in 
little  swellings  of  various  structure. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  each  fibre  5s  continued  un- 
broken and  independent  from  the  central  nervous  masses  to 
the  peripheral  extremity;  there  are  no  loose  ends;  and 
although  the  nervous  cords  frequently  unite,  as  well  as  sub- 
divide, in  their  course,  the  ultimate  fibres  are  never  fused 
with  one  another. 

The  nerve  eells^  vesicles,  or  ganglionic  corpii$cle$t  are  little 
bodies^  of  a  variety  of  forms ;  being  round,  oval,  pear-shaped, 
tailed,  and  star-like  or  radiated.  They  consist  of  pulpy  mat- 
ter, with  an  eccentric  roundish  body  or  nucleus,  enclosing  one 
or  more  still  smaller  nuclei,  surrounded  by  coloured  granules. 
They  vary  in  size  from  y^^  to  ^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Fig.  !.• 


QQctinlara^ 


aarre-corpuelM  magnifiid  170  diametttn.    «  and  5  from  the 
of  the  oarabtlliim ;  «  uid  d  froa  Um  ipongj  gttj  nutter 
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When  we  take  into  accoont  the  amount  of  grey  matter  in 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  which  grey  matter  is  made  up  of 
these  bodies,  mingled  with  fibres,  the  total  number  of  cor* 
puscles  occurring  in  the  nervous  substance  would  have  to  be 
reckoned  by  millions. 

With  regard  to  the  corpuscles  existing  in  the  grey  matter  of  the 
convolutions  of  the  brain,  Dr.  Lionel  Beale  gives  the  following 
conclusions  as  the  result  of  his  observations  of  the  brain  in  man, 
in  the  sheep,  the  cat,  and  the  dog  : — 

'  1.  The  numerous  nerve  cells  of  the  g^rey  matter  are  all  con* 
nected  with,  or  give  origin  to,  ^t  least  two  fibres. 

'  2.  These  fibres,  wide  near  their  origin,  gradually  diminish 
in  thickness  till  they  are  not  more  than  xTn^Tnnr  of  an  iuch  in 
diameter. 

'3.  It  is  probable  that  the  cells  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  con- 
volutions are  connected  together ;  bui^  in  the  adolt,  the  cells  are 
not  oflen  connected  with  those  cells  situated  nearest  them. 

'  4.  There  is  no  reason  for  sapposing  that  the  nerve  cells,  here 
or  elsewhere,  influence  any  nerve  fibres  save  those  that  are  struc* 
turally  continuous  with  them.*  (Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Vol.  XIL,  p.  C73.) 

Both  the  nerve  fibres  and  the  nerve  cells  or  corpuscles  are 
largely  supplied  with  blood,  a  circumstance  indicating  great 
activity.  The  grey  matter,  which  is  constituted  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  corpuscles,  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  S2*it  of 
central  nervous  energj^  and  hence  the  grey  masses  are  called 
the  ners'ous  centres.  The  supposition  is.  that  these  masses 
originate  or  re-inforce  nervous  power,  which  is  then  trans- 
mitted through  the  nerve  fibres  from  one  part  of  the  system 
to  the  other.  It  is,  however,  shown  by  experiments  that  the 
nerve  fibres  themselves  generate  force ;  for  the  currents 
passing  through  them  are  augmented  in  their  progress. 

A  second  function  of  the  corpuscles  throws  light  on  the 
plan  and  workings  of  the  brain.  They  are  the  Grand  Junc- 
tions, or  Crossings,  where  the  fibres  communicate  with  onfe 

of  the  medulla  oblongata ;  w  the  nucleus  of  a  cell,—  (f ,  c,  and  i^,  after  Hann- 
cvtr).     From  Qcvis's  Amtomy, 
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another,  and  establish  a  vast  system  of  lateral  and  forward 
connexions,  necessary  to  the  co-ordinating  and  concatenating 
of  movements  and  sensations,  in  the  bodily  mechanism 
associated  with  mind.  The  fibres  ascending  through  the 
spinal  cord  to  the  brain,  pass  into  ceUs,  some  lower  and 
others  higher;  new  fibres  proceed  from  these  cells  both 
laterally  and  onwards,  and  communicate  with  other  cells  and 
fibres  in  an  exceedingly  complicated  arrangement  The 
spread  and  expansion  of  the  white  nervous  substance,  in  the 
hemispheres  of  the  brain,  supposes,  of  necessity,  that  the 
fibies  rising  from  below  enter  cells  in  the  ganglia  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  and  that  these  cells  send  out  in  the  upward 
direction  a  much  greater  number  than  what  is  received  from 
beneath;  and  so  on,  till  the  multiplication  attained  in  the 
hemispheres  is  reached. 

THE  NEBYOUS  CENTRES. 

5.  In  the  collective  mass  made  up  of  the  brain  and  spinal 

cord,  and  denominated  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis  or  centre,  the  following 
parts  stand  distinct  from  each  other, 
although  mutuaUy  connected  by 
bundles  of  nerve  fibres. 

L  The  Spinax  Cord,  contained 
in  the  back  bone,  and  sending  out 
two  pairs  of  nerves  from  between 
every  two  vertebrae,  one  pair  to  each 
side  of  the  body.  The  Cord  consists 
of  a  column  of  white  fibrous  matter 
with  a  grey  portion  enclosed.  In  a 
cross  section,  the  grey  matter  is  seen 
to  form  two  crescents,  with  the  horns 
turned  outwards,  and  connected  in 
the  middle  of  their  convexities  by  a 
cross  band. 

*  *  FIsas  bk  ovtltat,  ihowiiig  tha  front,  A,  and  the  tid«ff,  B,  of  the  ipinal 
d  wifh  lh«  SiuM  ttpOB  it ;  alio  toeticmt  of  the  gnj  and  white  maHer, 
•od  tta  loote  of  tho  apjaal  aonrat.    m,  «,  AnUrior  fl«aro.   p^  /,  Poiterior 
S 
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IL  The  EscEPHALOX  or  BaAjs.  This  indades  the  entire 
contents  of  the  cavity  of  the  akull,  or  cianiom.  The  spinal 
cord  is  coQtinaed  Dp  into  it.  The  bnin  is  itself  an  aggr^ole 
of  distinguishable  masses  of  mixed  grey  and  white  matter. 
Each  of  these  masses  is  looked  upon  either  as  a  distinct 
centre,  or  as  commimicatiug  between  the  centres.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  grey  vesicular  matter  prevails,  the  mass  has 
the  characters  of  a  centre  and  a  grand  janction  ;  according  as 
the  white  fibrous  substance  prevails,  the  part  serves  as  a 
medium  of  conduction  or  conunnnication  solely.  Of  these 
various  masses,  some  have  a  preponderance  of  grey,  others  of 
white  matter.    None  are  purely  of  one  kind. 

The  mere  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  brain  is  ex- 
tremely complex,  and  there  are  different  modes  of  classifying 
and  grouping  the  various  portions.  The  division  adopted  by 
human  Anatomists  is  into  four  parts  (a  different  arrangement 
has  been  proposed,  founded  on  Comparative  Anatomy).  Those 
four  parts  are  the  Cerebrum,  the  Cerebellamf  the  P<ms  Varoln, 
Fio.  a.' 


flMure.  b,  Pottnrior,  and  e.  Anterior  boni  of  grej  lOfttUr.  (,  Onj  ODmini*- 
■IV*.  r,  Antarior,  Mid  ;  pMtwioc  noU  of  •  ipioftl  Derre.'— ^OACt,  ToL  IL 
p.  «3S, 

* '  A  plui  in  outlint,  ihowing,  in  a  latenl  new,  tb*  put*  of  tli*  eDcaph*- 
lon  Mptnted  toinewluLt  {roin  each  othor.     A,  Cervbnun.     t,  FUnn  of 
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and  the  Medulla  Oblongata.  *  The  cerebrum,  which  is  the 
highest  and  hj  far  the  largest  part  of  the  human  encephalon, 
occupies  the  upper  and  larger  portion  of  the  cranial  cavity.' 
'The  cerebellum  is  placed  beneath  the  hinder  part  of  the 
cerebrum,  by  which  it  is  completely  overlapped.'  The  pons 
Varolii  is  in  the  base  of  the  brain  near  the  entrance  of  the 
spinal  cofd,  and  connects  together  the  three  other  parts, — 
the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  medulla  oblongata.  Tiie 
medulla  oblongata  connects  the  spinal  cord  with  the  brain. 

6.  In  giving  a  more  detailed  description  of  those  four 
parts^  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  them  in  an  inverse  order, 
beginning  from  below,  or  where  the  brain  joins  the  spinal 
cord. 

(L)  The  Medulla  Oblongata. — ^This  portion  is  continuous 
below  with  the  spinal  cord,  of  which  it  seems  an  expansion ; 
lying  wholly  within  the  cranial  cavity,  its  upper  end  passes 
into  the  pons  Varolii    See  Figs.  3  and  4,  D. 

'It  is  of  a  pyramidal  form,  having  its  broad  extremity 
tamed  upwards,  from  which  it  tapers  to  its  point  of  con- 
nexion with  the  spinal  cord ;  it  is  expanded  laterally  at  its 
upper  part  Its  length  from  the  pons  to  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  pyramids  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter ;  its  greatest 
breadth  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch ;  and  its  thickness 
from  before  backwards  about  half  an  inch. 

In  form  and  general  anatomical  characters,  the  medulla 
oblongata  very  much  resembles  the  cord,  of  which  it  is  a 
prolongation  upwards  to  the  brain.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
here  to  enter  into  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  part,  or  to  set 
forth  the  points  of  difference  between  it  and  the  cord ;  we  need 
only  obeerve  that  in  it  the  white  and  grey  constituents  of  the 
cord  are  both  increased  in  size  and  altered  in  arrangement 
The  grey  matter  especially  becomes  more  abundant,  and 
additional  deposits  occur.  The  medulla  oblongata  has  thus 
OKiffe  of  the  character  of  an  independent  centre  of  nervous 

9fMm,  whkk  wpnmlflt  th«  aatoior  tnd  middle  lobes.  B,  CerebeUnm.  C, 
Plaae  ▼eiolii.  D,  MedalU  obleogsto.  e,  Pedonolee  of  eerebram ;  ft,  Superior ; 
<;  Middle ;  tad  d,  IaMot  pednndee  of  cerebeUua.'— Quaik. 
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action,  as  well  as  of  a  grand  junction,  than  belongs  to  the 
cord.  It  gives  origin  to  nerves  of  a  very  special  and  im- 
portant nature. 

(2.)  The  Pom  Varolii,  or  annular  protuberanu  (tuber 
annulare).  (See  Figs.  3  and  4  c.)  This  '  is  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  encephalon,  which  occupies  a  central 
position  on  its  under  surface,  above  and  in  front  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  below  and  behind  the  crura  cerebri  a, 
and  between  the  middle  crura  of  the  cerebellum  c,  with  all 
which  parts  it  is  connected.'  By  the  term  'crura  cerebri,' 
introduced  in  this  description,  is  meant  the  '  legs  *  or  roots  of 
the  cerebrum,  or  the  two  bundles  of  nerves  that  unite  it  with 
the  parts  below.  The  crura  of  the  cerebellum  express  in 
like  manner  the  several  connexions  of  that  centre  with  the 
other  centres.  On  account  of  the  intermediate  aild  con- 
necting position  of  the  pons,  it  has  also  been  called  the 
middle-brain  (meso-cephalon).  From  its  embracing,  as  in  a 
ring,  the  medulla  oblongata  and  stems  of  the  cerebrum,  it  has 
derived  the  name  of  annular  protuberance ;  the  other  name, 
'  pons/  or  bridge,  expresses  the  same  circimistance. 

'  The  substance  of  the  ^pons  Varolii  consists  of  transverse 
and  longitudinal  white  fibres,  interspersed  with  a  quantity 
of  diffused  grey  matter.  The  transverse  fibres,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  enter  the  cerebellum  under  the  name  of  the 
middle  crura  or  peduncles,  and  form  a  commissural  (or  con- 
necting) system  for  its  two  hemispheres.  The  longitudinal 
fibres  are  those  which  ascend  from  the  medulla  oblongata 
into  the  crura  cerebri,  augmented,  it  would  seem,  by  others 
which  arise  within  the  pons  from  the  grey  matter  scattered 
through  it.'  The  pons  is  thus  mainly  a  grand  junction 
between  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord  below,  the 
cerebrum  above,  and  the  cerebellum  behind.  The  existence 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  the  grey  or  vesicular  matter 
proves  that  simple  conduction  or  communication  is  not  the 
sole  function  of  this  part  of  the  brain. 

(3.)  *  The  cerebrum  or  brain  proper  (Figs.  3  and  4,  a),  as 
already  mentioned,  is  the  highest,  and  by  far  the  largest 
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pottioD  of  the  encephalon.  It  is  of  on  ovoid  (or  egg)  shape, 
bat  is  regularly  flatteaed  on  its  under  side.  It  is  placed 
io  the  cranium  with  its  small  end  forwards,  its  greatest  width 
being  opposite  to  the  parietal  eminences. 

'  The  cerebrum  coosists  of  two  lateral  halves,  or  hemi- 
rphera,  as  they  are  called,  which,  though  connected  by  a 
median  portion  of  nerrous  substance,  are  separated  in  a  great 
Fdi.*.* 


put  of  their  extent  by  a  fissure,  named  the  great  longitudiual 
fissure,  which  is  seen  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  brain,  and 
paitly  also  on  its  base. 

'  The  cerebral  hemispheres  are  not  plain  or  uaifurm  upon 

*  8h*w*  Ih*  mnim  larbM  or  bu*  of  tht  Hospbakm  frvad  tttxm  it* 
■^■hn«ck  A,  CwabnuB.  /,  §,  4,  It*  uit«Tior,  middli^  and  pcMterior  lobw. 
B,  CM«btIlam.  C.  Pom  TmraliL  D,  If  idnUm  OblaDgkta.  i,  Pfdnnclt  of 
onhr^B.  1  ta  >,  indiaita  Um  wv«nl  pain  of  oanbral  narraa,  ntimtMnd 
Mwrttnn  to  tha  omuI  Botatioii,  tu.; — I,  Ol&otory  narre.  3,  Optic  I, 
Uotor  Mn«  of  trjn.  4.  FaUiatia.  6,  ni&oUL  S,  AUoemt  nerrt  of  tj». 
7,  kwUmrji  as4  T,  AdaL  8,  GIoMO-ptwrTngoaL  r,  Vigo*.  S*.  Spinal 
mnmmtf  aww.    ^  Liagaal  at  fcypoglflwl  sitt* 
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the  surface^  bat  are  moulded  into  numerous  smooth  and 
tortuous  eminences,  named  eanwdutiena,  or  gjrri,  which  are 
marked  off  from  each  other  by  deep  furrows,  called  sulci,  or 
anfraetuosities.  These  convolutions  are  coloured  externally ; 
for  the  8ur£Etce  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  unlike  the  parts 
hitherto  described,  is  composed  of  grey  matter.' 

The  complete  description  of  the  cerebrum  includes  an 
account  of  the  external  surface  with  its  convolutions,  and  of 
the  various  masses  that  make  up  the  interior,  and  iu  part 
appear  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  Although  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting  as  a  study,  no  important  application  to  our 
present  subject  arises  out  of  such  minute  knowledge.  There 
ate,  however,  a  few  particulars  that  it  is  of  use  for  us  to  add, 
selected  out  of  the  elaborate  detail  of  cerebral  Anatomy. 

A  distinction  exists  between*the  convoluted  mass  of  the 
hemispheres  and  certain  enclosed  smaller  masses  of  the  cere* 
brum.  Of  these,  there  are  two  that  are  usually  named 
together,  partly  on  account  of  their  proximity,  and  partly 
because  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  distinguish  completely 
their  functions.  They  are  the  optiei  thalami  and  corpora 
striata,  being  double  and  symmetrical  on  the  two  sides. 
Tbey  both  lie  imbedded  in  the  heart  of  the  hemispheres. 
The  peduncles  or  stems  of  the  cerebrum  pass  into  them 
before  spreading  out  into  the  mass  of  the  hemispheres.  The 
third  important  n^ass  is  termed  the  corpora  quadrigemitia 
(quadruple  bodies)  *  from  consisting  of  four  rounded  masses 
put  together  in  a  square.  This  portion  is  more  detached 
than  the  two  others,  and  finds  a  place  between  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum.  In  some  of  the  inferior  animals  it  is  very 
large,  and  takes  a  prominent  position  in  the  general  structure 
of  the  brain ;  whereas  the  two  other  masses  above  mentioned 
for  the  most  part  rise  and  fall  according  to  the  degree  of 
development  of  the  convoluted  hemispheres.  Hence  the 
comparative  Anatomist  assigns  to  the  quadruple  bodies  a 

*  See  in  Fig.  3,  the  two  rounded  eminences  behind  b,  the  superior 
peduncle  of  the  cerebellum.  These  represent  the  corpora  quadrigemina  in 
section. 
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character  aad  function  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  cerebrum. 
I  quote  a  abort  description  of  each  of  the  three  centres. 

The  earpara  iiriaia  '  are  two  large  OYoid  masses  of  grey  matter, 
the  graater  part  of  which  is  imbedded  in  the  middle  of  the  white 
sabatanoa  of  the  hemisphere  of  the  brain.'  *  The  surface  of  the 
oorpos  striatum  is  composed  of  grey  matter.  At  some  depth 
from  the  snr&cs  white  fibres  may  be  seen  cutting  into  it,  which 
are  prolonged  from  the  corresponding  cerebral  peduncle,  and 
give  it  the  streaked  appearance  from  which  it  has  received  its 


*The  ikalami  cptid  (posterior  ganglia  of  the  brain)  are  of  an 
oval  sh^M,  and  rsst  on  the  corresponding  cerebral  crura,  which 
they  in  a  manner  embrace.  On  the  outer  side  each  thalamus  is 
boondad  bj  the  corpus  striatum,  and  is  then  continuous  with  the 
white  substance  of  the  hemisphere.'  *  The  inner  side  of  the  two 
thahni  are  turned  to  each  other.'  '  The  optic  thalami  are  white 
CO  the  snrfroe,  and  cousist  of  several  layers  of  white  fibres  inter- 
mtasd  with  grey  matter.' 

*  la  front  of  the  cerebellum  are  certain  eminences,  which  may 
be  rsached  from  the  sur&oe  of  the  brain.  These  are  the  corpora 
qoadrigamina,  aad  above  them  is  the  pineal  gland.' 

(*The  pineal  gUnd  (conarium)  so  named  from  its  shape 
(fimt  cgawiy  the  fruit  of  the  fir),  is  a  small  reddish  body, 
whidi  teals  upon  the  anterior  pair  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina.' 
*  It  ia  about  three  lines  (a  quarter  of  an  inch)  in  length,  and  its 
broad  part,  or  bass^  is  turned  forwards,  and  ii  connected  with 
the  rsst  of  the  oersbrum  by  white  substance.') 

*1he  corpora  or  hthmvula  puulngcmma  are  four  rounded 
eminenosa,  separated  by  a  crucial  depression,  placed  two  on 
eaeh  side  of  tiie  middle  line,  one  before  the  other.  They  are 
ewinected  vrith  the  back  of  the  optid  thalami,  and  with  the 
eefebtml  pedowclea  at  either  side.' 

*The  upper  or  anterior  tubercles  are  somewhat  larger  and 
darker  in  colour  than  the  posterior.  In  the  adult,  both  pairs  are 
soKd,  aad  are  composed  of  white  substance  outside,  containing 
giey  asatter  within. 

*They  leeeive  bands  of  white  fibres  from  below.'— 'A  white 
cord  also  paessa  up  oa  each  side  from  the  cerebellum  to  the 
qoadrigesBinai  aad  is  continued  onwards  to  the  thalami : 
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UieBe  two  white  oords  are  the  saperior  peduncles  of  the  oere- 
belluin.  At  each  side,  the  corpora  quadrigemina  send  off  two 
white  tracts,  which  pass  to  the  thalami  and  to  the  commence- 
ments  of  the  optic  nerres.' 

*  In  the  hnman  brain  these  qnadrigeminal  bodies  are  small 
in  comparison  with  their  sice  in  the  series  of  animals.  In 
rominant,  soliped,  and  rodent  animals,  the  anterior  tnberdes  are 
mnch  larger  than  the  posterior,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  sheep, 
horse,  and  rabbit.  In  the  brains  of  carniyora,  the  posterior 
tubercles  are  rather  the  larger.' 

*  In  the  foetus  this  part  of  the  brain  appears  very  early,  and  then 
forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  cerebral  mass.  The  eminences  are 
at  first  single  on  each  side,  and  hollow.  They  are  constant  in  the 
brains  of  all  yertebrate  animals,  but  in  fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds, 
they  are  only  two  in  number,  and  hollow.  In  marsupialia  and 
monotremata,  they  are  also  two  in  number,  but  solid.' 

In  this  brief  allusion  to  the  different  parts  composing  the 
cerebrum,  we  have  had  to  exclude  the  mention  of  many 
smaller  portions.  We  have  also  avoided  all  allusion  to  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain.  These  are  enclosed' spades  extending 
in  various  directions,  and  serving  as  boundaries  to  the  other 
parts.* 

(4.)  '  The  cerebellum,  lUile  train,  or  after  brain  (Figs.  3  and 
4,  b),  consists  of  a  body  and  three  pairs  of  crura  or  ped/uncUs, 
by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  encephalon. 
They  are  named  saperior,  middle,  and  inferior  peduncles. 

*  The  following  pa8iag«  may  aaaiit  in  ginDg  a  connected  riew  of  the  cere- 
brum, and  also  of  the  nature  of  the  Tentricular  cavities  or  8]>aoe. 

'  The  hemispheres  are  connected  together  in  the  middle  by  the  corpus 
caUosum,  and  it  is  obrious  that  the  structures  filling  up  the  interpeduncular 
space,  serve  also  as  connecting  media.  Between  the  corpus  callosum  above 
and  the  peduncles  below,  the  two  hemispheres  are  partially  separated  from 
each  other,  so  as  to  leave  an  interval,  the  penerai  tentrieultr  tpaet,  across 
which  some  slighter  cozmecting  portions  of  nervous  substance  paM  frvm  one 
hemisphere  to  another. 

'Again,  as  seen  in  a  transverse  vertical  section  of  the  ccrt-brum,  the 
peduncles  diverge  as  they  ascend  towards  the  hemispheres,  and  psisj  on  each 
side  through  two  large  masses  of  grey  matter,  sometimes  called  ganglia  of  the 
brain, — at  first  through  the  thalamus  opticus,  and  afterwards  through  a  much 
larger  mass  named  corpus  striatum.    These  two  masses  of  grey  matter  prv^jcci 
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*  Tiie  saperior  pedanclet  (Fig.  8,  h)  connect  the  cerebeUam 
with  Um  oorebmm  throngh  the  corpora  qoadrigemina,  as  already 
•tated.  The  inferior  pedonclea  d,  pass  downward  to  the  back 
part  of  the  mednlla  oblongata.  The  middle  pedoncles,  c,  pass 
from  the  middle  of  the  oerebellnm  aroand  the  enter  side  of  the 
emra  of  the  cerebnim«  and  meet  in  front  of  the  pons  Varolii, 
eoBstitating  its  transverse  fibres.  Thej  connect  the  two  halves 
of  the  cerebellam  below.  All  these  pednndes  consist  of  white 
fbree  00I7 ;  and  thej  pass  into  the  interior  of  the  cerebellam  at 
its  lore  pari' 

'  The  hodff  of  the  oerebellam  b,  being  covered  with  cortical 
sahetaaoe,  is  of  a  grej  colour  externally,  bat  is  rather  darker  on 
(be  sariaoe  than  the  cerebram.  Its  greatest  diameter  is  trans- 
verse :  it  is  aboat  three  and  a  half  or  fear  inches  wide,  aboat  two 
or  two  and  a  half  from  before  backwards,  and  aboat  two  inches 
deep  in  the  thickest  part,  bat  is  moch  thinner  all  ronnd  its  oater 
border/ 

*  li  oonsists  of  two  lateral  Asmwp&eref ,  joined  together  hj  a 
median  portion  called  the  y^arm^  or  vermiform  process,  which  in 
bizdSt  and  in  some  animals  still  lower  in  the  scale,  is  the  only 
part  eodsling.' 

*Tbe  body  of  the  cerebellam  at  the  sorfaoe,  and  for  some 
depth,  eoasists  of  nnmerooa  nearly  parallel  laminsB  or  folia,  which 
are  eompoeed  of  grey  and  white  matter,  and  might  be  compared 
with  the  gyri  or  oonvolntions  of  the  cerebram,  bat  are  smaller 
md  aot  ooavdnted.  Theee  are  separated  by  salci  of  diflferent 
depths.'— QoAcr. 


ss  looth  eoavw  sminanoai^  oa  the  nppm  sad  iansr  igriiw  of  the 

ths  psdandsa    Iamedi«tely  above  the  thsUmi  sad  oorpoia 

srs  ooaasotsd  tocolhor  lorots  tho  inftitu  plsas  bv 

;  sad  H  is  bttvece  the  iiadsr  smfsM  of  tho  Isttsr,  sad 
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Thsmsdlaa  TWtiesl  psrtitioa,  which  topsrstoctho  Uteiml 

othv,  oooiisti  at  oeo  patt  (Mpliim  iQoidttn)  of  two 

whioh  is  soatafntd  the  Jljth  sad  rMMiaing  Toatriois  of  tho 
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7.  We  must  next  attend  to  the  internal  stnicture  of  the 
brain,  considered  as  made  up  of  the  two  kinds  of  matter,  the 
grey  and  the  white.  The  distribution  and  arrangement  of 
those  two  kinds  of  matter  throw  light  upon  the  mode  of 
action,  or  the  peculiar  kind  of  activity  that  distinguishes  the 
brain. 

'  White  Part  of  the  EneqphaloTL — ^The  white  matter  of  the 
CDcephalon  consists  of  tubular  fibres.  The  general  direction 
Y'hich  they  follow  is  best  seen  in  a  brain  that  has  been 
hardened  by  immersion  in  spirits,  although  it  is  true  that  we 
do  not  then  trace  the  single  fibres,  but  only  the  fine  bundles 
and  fibrous  lamellas  which  they  form  by  their  aggr^^alion.' 

'  The  fibres  of  the  cerebrum,  though  exceedingly  compli- 
cated in  their  arrangement,  and  forming  many  different  col- 
lections, may  be  referred  to  three  principal  systems,  according 
to  the  general  course  which  they  take,  viz. — 1.  Ascending  or 
peduncular  fibres^  which  pass  up  from  the  medulla  oblongata 
to  the  hemispheres,  and  constitute  the  two  crura  or  peduncles 
of  the  cerebrum.  They  increase  in  number  as  they  ascend 
through  the  pons,  and  still  further  in  passing  through  the 
optic  thalami  and  striated  bodies,  beyond  which  they  spread 
in  all  directions  into  the  hemisphei^es.  These  were  named 
by  Gall  the  diverging  fibres.  2.  Transverse  or  cotuvmssutoI 
fibres,  which  connect  the  two  hemispheres  together.  3.  Lon^ 
gitudxTud  or  collatrral  fibres,  which,  keeping  on  the  same  side 
of  the  middle  line,  connect  more  or  less  distant  parts  of  the 
same  hemisphere  together.' 

'  Orey  Matter  of  the  Encephalon. — Considering  the  imputed 
physiological  importance  of  the  grey  nervous  substance,  it 
may  be  well  to  mention  connectedly  the  different  positions  in 
which  it  is  found  in  the  several  parts  of  the  encephalon.' 

'  By  far  the  larger  amount  is  situated  upon  the  convoluted 
surface  of  the  cerebi-um  and  the  laminated  surface  of  the 
cerebellum,  forming,  in  each  case,  the  external  cortical  layer 
of  cineritious  matter.' 

I  omit  a  portion  of  the  connected  account  of  the  spread 
of  the  grey  matter  in  the  parts  in  the  interior  and  base  of  the 
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bndni  as  inelndiDg  a  number  of  terms  that  the  reader  has  oot 
been  prepared  for  in  the  present  sketch  of  the  nervous 
sjstem.  We  must  rest  satisfied  with  perosing,  in  addition  to 
the  above,  the  account  of  the  distribution  of  grey  substance 
in  the  laiger  portions,  and  in  the  parts  already  in  some  degree 
known  to  us. 

*  In  the  crura  cerebri,  the  grey  matter  is  collected  into  a 
dark  mass ;  below  this  it  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  pons 
and  medulla  oblongata^  and  through  them  with  the  spinal 
ootd.'  Thus,  though  the  crura  cerebri  are,  in  the  main,  con- 
nexions of  white  matter  between  the  hemispheres  and  the 
parts  below,  yet,  like  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord, 
they  oootain  in  the  interior  a  portion  of  the  grey  matter,  and 
are  to  that  extent  centres  and  junctions,  as  well  as  conductors. 

'  In  the  centre  of  each  of  the  corpora  quodrigemina,  grey 
matter  is  alao  found,  and  it  occurs  in  the  pineal  gland  (and 
in  the  corpora  geniculata).  These  last  bodies  appear  to  be 
appendages  of  the  large  masses  of  grey  matter,  situated  in 
the  interior  of  the  cerebrum,  named  the  optic  thalami ;  which 
again  aie  succeeded  by  the  still  larger  collections  of  this 
substance,  and  indeed  the  largest  situated  within  the  brain, — 
vir,  the  corpora  striata.' 

8.  Plan  of  Structure  iiidieaUd  by  the  above  arrangement 
nf  wk%t$  and  grey  mittonea — It  would  appear,  thus,  that  the 
oerebro-spinal  centre,  or  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  taken 
together,  is  an  aggregate  of  distinct  nervous  masses  or  parts, 
each  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  white  and  grey  matter.  The 
grey  matter  is  the  vesicular  substance,  consisting  of  cells  or 
corpuscles ;  the  white  matter  is  the  fibrous  substance,  being 
made  up  of  fibres  bundled  together.  The  grey  matter  is  a 
tenninus ;  to  it  the  fibrous  collections  tend,  or  from  it  com- 
menoe.  The  fibrous  matter  contained  within  any  of  the 
ooebral  masses  is  placed  there  as  a  means  of  communicating 
with  some  portion  or  other  of  the  layers,  or  other  collections, 
41  gny  mbstanceL 

Aasoming  that  one  class  of  nerve  fibres  (the  sensory  or 
ioeanyittg}— *tboee  distributed  to  senses,  viscera,  &c»ai-e 
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employed  in  conveying  influence  from  without  inwaxds  ;  and 
the  other  class  (motoiy  or  outcarrying)— distributed  to  musdee, 
in  conveying  influence  from  within  outwards, — ^we  find  that 
both  classes  are  usually  mixed  together  in  the  same  rami- 
fying branches,  and  in  the  common  stem  of  white  matter  in 
the  spinal  cord.  Let  us  imagine,  however,  the  two  kinds 
separated ;  the  sensory  nerves  all  emerging  from  the  centres 
on  one  hand,  and  the  motory  nerves  emerging  apart  on  the 
other.  We  can  then  express  the  plan  of  the  brain  thus : — 
The  sensory  or  incarrying  fibres  arising  from  the  ex- 
tremities enter  the  cord,  proceed  a  certain  way  there,  and 
begin  to  drop  into  corpuscles;  from  these  coipuscles  fresh 
fibres  arise  and  proceed,  some  onwards  and  some  laterally,  to 
other  cells;  and  so  on.  Thus,  in  the  spinal  cord,  medulla 
oblongata,  pons  Varolii,  &c. — ^up  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres, 
there  is  a  repeated  system  of  fibies  passing  into  cells,  and 
new  fibres  emerging,  and  going  on  to  other  cells;  giving 
birth  to  an  endless  system  of  cross  communications,  like  the 
railway  network  of  England.  Adverting  now  to  the  enormous 
connecting  mass  of  fibres — ascending,  diverging,  and  trans- 
verse—that make  up  the  white  substance  of  the  brain,  we 
must  consider  how  the  multiplication  has  been  effected. 
There  is  only  one  conceivable  process,  when  we  consider 
that  the  entire  mass  is  in  communication,  through  cells, 
with  the  diminutive  mass  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  process 
is  this.  For  one  fibre  coming  up  from  the  sense  organs  and 
dropping  into  a  cell,  two,  three,  four,  or  more  must  emerge ; 
each  of  these  again,  proceeding  onwards  to  a  new  cell,  and 
there  replaced  by  three,  four,  &c.,  new  fibres;  and  so  on, 
until  the  expansion  or  multiplication  is  completed.  Within 
the  spinal  cord,  where  there  is  no  increase  of  bulk,  the  mul- 
tiplying process  is  not  begun ;  but  in  the  upper  course  of  the 
cord,  where  it  enters  the  brain,  there  is  an  arithmetical 
necessity  for  the  multiplication.  We  can  hardly  avoid  the 
supposition  that  the  corpora  striata  and  the  thalami  optiei, 
through  which  the  great  stem  of  the  brain  diffuses  itself 
(by  the  ascending  fibres)  in  the  white  matter  of  the  hemi- 
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apheret,  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  multiplyiiig  corpuscles. 
For  every  fibre  cariTing  impressions  up  from  the  senses,  and 
every  fibre  carrying  out  stimulus  to  the  moving  organs,  there 
must  be  perhaps  ten  thousand,  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand, 
traversing  the  brain,  involving  a  great  and  rapid  multiplica- 
tion in  the  coipuscles  of  the  grey  substance.* 


•  It  wmbtiiaocwiry,  In  ipetlfag  of  certain  fimctioniolQtaly  allied  to  the 
thai  aome  attoiioQ  he  oiade  to  the  portion  of  the  nerroiie  organiaatf on 
eallod  the  SprnpaiktHt  8f9t$m^  oondeting  of  nQmenma  fMyJM,  or  Uttle  knot% 
iefiaher  with  mrm  Mnf<  and  united  hj  nnmerona  nenre  cofda  or  branchea  to 
the  earihio>eplnal  ajatem. 

Theeympathetio  ayatem  eonaiata  of  two  knotted  or  gangUonated  ooida  or 
nmafag,  Inaide  the  tnmk,  froa  the  neck  to  the  pelvia,  one  on  each 

U  the  apine.  The  npper  end  ia  connected  with  gioape  of  gan^t  in  the 
head  and  face;  and,  in  the  tnmk,  there  are  detached  interlacementa  of 
ganglia,  or /lnw«M  having  conneiion  with  the  great  Tiacera  in  the  cheat  and 


The  knoli^  or  Qan^ia»  an  the  centrea  or  grey  maaaea  of  the  ayaten, 
Bade  19  of  nerve  oorpoaolea  of  a  paitioalar  kind  (having  vaoaUj  a 
profeetion  or  tail).  They  exereiae  the  naoal  fanctiona  of  the  oorpoiclee, 
in  ferwarding^  diverting,  reflecting,  and  concatenating  nervona  cnrrenta.  The 
OMa  are,  aa  in  the  oaiebto  apinal  ayataoi,  made  np  of  nerve  flbree,  hat  theee 
\  pecinliar  aoi  t,  daaorihad  ae  aoft,  granular,  flattiah  (aa  oppoaed  to  tabular) 
wiftoni  any  aarvonnding  aheatha  or  inveatmenta,  and  oontatning  many 
dark  nneW ;  they  are  called  the  gelatinous  and  the  oon-mednllated  flbree. 

United  with  flhrta  flroaa  the  cerebro^nal  ajatem,  theee  bimnchee  of 
the  ^rmpalhetia  are  diatribntad  over  the  whole  body.  Thoa,  aa  regacda 
te  head,  they  are  Svond  in  the  iria  and  the  blood-veeeela  of  the  eye,  in  a 
■Mcle  d  the  tympanaaa,  in  the  noee,  the  palate^  and  the  aativary  g^da. 
The  grmi  plena  of  the  cheat  (the  cardiac)  aenda  itbrea  to  the  heart,  the  great 
bland  vaamle,  and  the  Inage;  from  the  aorta,  nervea  are  oontinned  to  the 
arteikethroaghoaa  the  body*  The  abdominal  plexaa  (called  the  aolar  plezaa) 
the  aloma^  intaaHnaa,  Uver,  kidaeya,  and  other  abdominal  viacera ; 
having  a  maaU  plesaa  of  in  own.  A  atiU  lower  plezoa  contributea 
la  the  parte  ocntained  in  the  pelvie.  Aa  aU  the  ramiflcationa  contain  a 
of  cmebiuipimJ  flbree,  ao  It  ia  believed  that  the  eranial  and 

aympathetie  flbree. 

tt  ia  preaamed  from  analogy,  and  from  the  functiona  exerted  by  the 

qrat«M,  thai  the  flbree  are  of  the  two  nlemm    Incairying  and 

Ihe  incauyhig  narvta  woald  receive  atimnlation  from  the 

;  the  oalcanying  wonld  convey  motor  atimaU  to  maacolar 

ia  the  one  SMat  dearly  manifieted.    The  mneeaUr 

by  the  aympathetie  aervee  are  almoet  aU  involaataiy 

M  the  hrli^  the  hMit»  the  maacalar  coat  of  the  bk)od>veamla,  the 
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OF  THE  CEBEBBO-SPINAL  NSEYES. 

9.  By  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  are  meaat  the  connexions 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  centre  with  the  different  parts  of  the 
body.  These  connexions  consist  of  ramifications  of  nerve 
cords,  threads,  or  bundles,  arising  in  the  cential  masses,  and 
distributed  like  the  blood-vessels,  by  subdividing  and  spread- 
ing themselves  over  the  various  oigans  and  tissues,  thereby 
establishing  a  connexion  between  the  brain  and  the  remotest 
extremities. 

'  These  nerves  are  formed  of  the  nerve  fibres  already  de- 
scribedy  collected  together  and  bound  up  in  membranous 
sheath&  A  larger  or  smaller  number  of  fibres  inclosed  in  a 
tubular  sheath  form  a  small  round  cord,  usually  named  a 
funievitLs;  if  a  nerve  be  very  small,  it  may  consist  of  but 
one  such  cord,  but  in  larger  nerves  several  funiculi  are  united 
together  into  one  or  more  larger  bundles,  which,  being 
wrapped  up  in  a  common  membranous  covering^  constitute 
the  nerve  (Fig.  5).  Accordingly,  in  dissecting  a  nerve,  we 
first  come  to  an  outward  covering,  formed  of  cellular  tissue, 

intettines,  &o.  AU  thete  parti  are  primarily  goreraed  bj  fhe  lympatketic 
■ystem,  with  more  or  leas  interferenoe  from  the  oerebro^-apiiial  centrea,  through 
the  flbrea  intermingling  with  ajmpathetio  fibrea. 

The  aympathetic  syetem  preaidea  orer  the  riaoera,  which  are  the  orgaaa 
of  the  nntritire  or  vegetative  life.  It  aoataina  the  rhythmical  aotion  of  the 
heart,  and  of  the  intestinea.  The  fibrea  diatribnted  to  the  amaU  arteriea 
ererywhere  maintain  theae  Teaaels  in  a  atate  of  permanent  oontraotaon,  the 
release  from  which,  by  extraneous  inflnenoe,  produoea  local  oongeation  and 
the  allied  results.    These  fibres  and  their  fnnotion,  receive  the  deaignation 

The  fibrea  of  the  sympathetio  are  not  the  medium  of  aanaation.  When 
pain  ariaea  in  parts  mainly  supplied  by  them,  aa  the  inteattnea,  it  must  be 
attributed  to  the  irritation  of  the  intermingled  fibrea  of  the  oerebro-apinal 
class. 

Many  of  the  so-called  rsJUx  functions  are  due  to  the  operation  of  the 
sympathetic  nerves  and  ganglia.  The  extreme  oontrast  to  the  proper  volun* 
tary  actions  ia  preaented  by  the  movementa  due  to  this  system — ^witnees  the 
heart,  the  intestines,  and  the  vasi-motor  oompreasion  of  the  blood-vessels. 
Indeed,  the  absence  of  sensation  and  the  absence  of  voluntary  control  are 
cssentiaUy  the  same  fact 
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bat  often  so  ttrong  and  dense,  that  it  might  well  be  called 
fibioQs.  From  this  common  sheath  we  trace  lamina  passing 
inwaids,  between  the  laraer  and  smaller  bundles  of  funiculi. 


and  finally  between  the  funiculi  themselves;  connecting  them 
togsiher  as  well  as  conducting  and  supporting  the  fine  blood 
▼easels  which  an  distributed  to  the  nerve.' 

'  The  funiculi  of  a  nerve  are  not  all  of  one  size,  but  all  are 
soflBdently  large  to  be  readily  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and 
easily  dissected  out  from  each  other.  In  a  nerve  so  dissected 
into  its  component  fasciculi,  it  is  seen  that  these  do  not  run 
along  the  nerve  as  parallel  insulated  cords,  but  join  together 
oUiqaely  at  short  distances  as  they  proceed  in  their  course, 
the  oords  resulting  from  such  union  dividing  in  their  further 
pf ogress  to  form  junctions  again  with  collateral  cords ;  so 
that,  in  fact  the  funiculi  composing  a  single  nervous  trunk 
have  an  arrangement  with  respect  to  each  other  similar  to 
what  we  find  to  hold  in  a  plexus  formed  by  the  branches  of 
difRnent  nerves.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood,  however, 
diat  in  these  communications  the  proper  nerv^  fibres  do  not 
foim  togtHur  or  ooalttu.  They  pass  off  from  one  nervous  cord 
to  enter  another,  with  whose  fibres  they  become  intermixed, 
sad  part  of  them  thus  intermixed  may  again  pass  off  to  a 
third  fdnicnluSk  or  go  through  a  series  of  funiculi  and  undergo 
still  fiirther  intermixture.  But  through  all  these  successive 
sMocisrtoDii  the  nerve  fibres  remain,  as  far  as  known,  indi- 
vidually distinct,  like  interlaced  threads  in  a  roi»c.' 


ooodfltiflf  of  OMUiy  fBuUar  oords  or  ftmiovli, 
oonolarthoolh.  A.llMaorTo.  B, o tinalo f imioaltti 
(ollw  «r  C.  Bon).'-QuAix. 
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FUKCnONS  OF  THE  NEBVOUS  BY8TE2L 

The  Nerves. 

10.  The  Nerves  are  divided  into  two  classes,  accordiDg  as 
they  proceed  from  the  Spinal  Cord,  or  issue  direct  from  the 
brain.  The  first  class,  called  the  Spinal  Nerves,  is  the  most 
numerous.  It  is  not  implied  that  these  nerves  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  brain,  but  merely  that  their  place  of  emer- 
gence or  '  superficial  origin'  is  in  the  Spinal  Ck)rd.  The 
arrangement  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  local  con- 
venience. The  nerves  destined  for  the  lower  limbs  do  not 
leave  the  general  trunk  until  they  approach  the  neighbour- 
hood that  they  are  to  supply ;  tiiat  is,  they  are  prolonged 
within  the  spine  to  its  lower  extremity  ;  whilst  those  branch- 
ing towards  the  arms  emerge  in  the  neck  and  between  the 
shoulders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nerves  that  supply  the 
face  and  head  leave  the  brain  at  once  by  openings  in  the 
skull ;  these  are  the  Cerebral  Nerves.  There  is  no  difference 
of  nature  between  the  two  classes. 

In  the  mode  of  junction  of  the  Spinal  Nerves  with  the 
Spinal  Cord,  a  peculiarity  is  observed  of  great  importance  in 
the  present  subject.  I  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact  that 
they  issue  from  the  spine  in  pairs,  one  pair  between  every 
two  vertebrae ;  tliere  are  in  all  thirty-one  couples.  Each 
couple  contains  a  right  and  a  left  member,  for  distribution  to 
the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  body.  This  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment is  likewise  a  matter  of  local  convenience.  But^  further, 
when  one  individual  of  these  emerging  couples  is  examined, 
say  a  right  branch,  we  find  that  this  branch  does  not  arise 
from  the  cord  single ;  it  springs  from  two  roots,  and  these, 
after  proceeding  apart  for  a  short  way,  unite  in  the  one  single 
nerve  that  is  seen  to  issue  from  between  the  vertebrae  on  the 
right  side.  The  same  holds  of  any  left  branch  that  may  be 
fixed  upon ;  the  connexion  with  the  cord  is  not  single,  but 
double.  The  smaller  of  the  two  roots,  in  each  case,  proceeds 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  cord,  and  is  called  the  anterior  root ; 
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the  other  or  larger  proceeds  from  the  hinder  portion  of  the 
cord,  and  is  called  the  posterior  root  This  last  root,  the 
posterior^  is  distinguished  in  another  point,  besides  its  greater 
size.  Just  after  leaving  the  cord,  there  is  a  ganglion  or  little 
swelling  formed  upon  it,  composed  in  part  of  grey  matter,  and 
being  to  appearance  of  the  nature  of  a  nerve  centre.  Beyond 
the  ganglion,  the  two  roots  mingle  and  constitute  the  one 
nerve  seen  to  emerge  from  the  spine.* 

IL  Having  thus  noticed  two  classifications  of  the  Nerves, 
the  one — ^into  Spinal  and  Cerebral — unimportant  as  respects 
function,  the  other^into  Anterior  and  Posterior  roots — ^highly 
important,  as  will  be  seen ;  we  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the 
pvedse  function  of  a  nerve.  The  funciiop-  of  a  nerve  is  to 
tramsmit  impressions^  influences^  or  stimiUi,  from  one  part  of 
the  sjfstem  to  another. 

The  experimental  proofe  of  this  position  are  numerous, 
and  they  are  now  reckoned  conclusive.  If  a  main  trunk 
nerve  supplying  a  limb  be  cut  through,  all  sensation  in  the 
iimb  ceases,  and  also  all  power  of  movement  The  blood 
dicolates  and  the  parts  are  nourishedi  but,  for  the  purposes 
of  feeling  or  action,  the  member  is  excommunicated,  dead. 
The  telegraph  wire  is  cut 

H  instead  of  cutting  the  nerve  through,  we  prick  or 
initale  it,  we  cause  both  feeling  and  movement.  Whether 
the  irritation  is  applied  high  or  low,  near  the  nervous  centres 
or  near  the  extremities  of  the  body,  the  effect  is  the  same. 
The  pricking  originates  an  impression  or  stimulus,  which  the 
nerve  conveys  through  its  whole  length ;  wherever  that  nerve 
ramiilet,  there  is  feeling  or  movement,  or  both.  It  appears, 
however  that  the  influence  inereases  as  it  passes  along  the 
nerve,  presenting  a  marked  contrast  to  the  conduction  of 
dectridty  by  a  wire,  for  the  electric  current  diminishes  by 
timttsmission.  The  nerve  is  not  a  passive,  but  an  active 
eoadnctor. 

12.  We  have  remarked  of  the  nerves  that  they  convey 
inlloence  for  the  two  distinct  ends  of  causing  action  and  of 
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caosing  feeling.  For  Action,  the  influence  muBt  proceed  out- 
ivards  from  the  centres  to  the  active  organs ;  a  stimulus  from 
the  brain  or  spinal  cord  has  to  be  transmitted  to  the  limbs, 
trunk,  head,  eyes,  mouth,  voice,  or  other  parts  that  are  to  be 
set  in  motion.  For  Feeling,  the  influence  must  pass  inwards. 
In  a  sensation  of  hearing,  for  example,  an  impression  made 
on  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  ear  is  conveyed  by  the  nerve 
of  hearing  towards  the  cerebral  centres.  Now,  it  is  found 
that  different  sets  of  nerves  are  employed  for  these  two  pur* 
poses;  one  class  being  exclusively  devoted  to  the  outward 
tiansmission  of  stimulants  to  action  or  movement,  while  the 
other  class  is  equally  confined  to  the  office  of  conveying 
influence  centrewards,  for  the  ends  of  sensation  or  feding. 
The  first  of  these  two  classes  is  Uiat  named  efferent  (out* 
carrying)  nerves,  the  second  comprises  the  afferent  (in- 
carrying)  nen'es.  In  the  individual  fibres,  it  would  appear 
that  the  influence  always  follows  one  direction.  No  single 
uer\'e  combines  both  functions. 

It  is  further  known,  since  the  discoveries  of  Bell  and 
others,  that  one  of  the  two  roots  of  the  spinal  ner\'es  is 
entirely  composed  of  nerves  conveying  the  outward  stimulus ; 
these  are,  therefore,  purely  nerves  of  motion,  motor  nerves. 
The  other  root  consists  of  fibres  transmitting  influence  from 
the  various  parts  of  the  body  inwards  to  the  centres ;  these 
are  called  the  sentient  nerves.  (They  are  not  all  sentiect  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained.) 
The  anterior  roots  are  the  motor  nerves ;  the  posterior  roots 
are  the  incanying  or  sentient  nerves.  On  these  last  roots, 
the  posterior,  the  ganglionic  swellings  occur ;  and,  both  in  the 
spinal  ner\'es  and  in  those  emerging  at  once  from  the  brain 
by  openings  in  the  cranium,  the  occurrence  of  such  a  bead  is 
a  proof  that  the  ner\'e  is  of  the  incarrying  or  sentient  class. 

In  the  experiments  above  described,  as  made  upon  trunk- 
nerv'es  of  an  arm  or  leg,  effects  both  of  movement  and  of  sen- 
sation were  seen  to  follow ;  the  limb  was  thrown  into  con- 
vulsive movements,  and  the  animal  showed  all  the  symptom* 
uf  being  in  bodily  pain.      If,  now,  instead  of  a  main  trunk. 
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the  trial  is  made  upoa  one  of  the  loots  of  a  spinal  nerve,  only 
a  single  effect  will  be  prodnoed.— ^motion  without  sensation, 
or  sensation  without  motion  of  the  part  If  an  anterior  root 
is  pricked  or  irritated,  movements  of  some  part  of  the  body 
will  foUow,  showing  that  an  active  stimulus  has  been  dis* 
ehaiged  upon  a  certain  number  of  muscles.  If  a  posterior 
or  ganglionic  root  is  pricked,  the  animal  will  show  symptoms 
of  pain,  and  the  pain  will  be  mentally  referred  to  the  part 
where  the  filaments  of  the  nerve  are  distributed.  If  the 
nerve  is  one  proceeding  to  the  1^  there  will  be  a  feeling  of 
pain  in  the  leg;  but  tliere  will  be  no  instantaneous  con* 
vulsions  and  contractions  of  the  limb,  such  as  are  produced 
by  irritating  an  anterior  root  All  the  movements  that  an 
animal  makes  under  the  stimulus  of  a  sentient  root  are 
ocQsequent  on  the  sensation  of  pain ;  they  are  not  the  direct 
lesult  of  the  irritating  application.  In  one  of  the  trunk 
nsrves  of  an  arm  or  a  1^  both  motor  and  sentient  fibres  are 
mixed  up^  which  is  the  reason  of  the  mixed  effect  in  the  first 
experiment  above  mentioned.* 

li.  Experiments  with  pure  nerves,  that  is,  with  motor 
fibres  alone,  or  sentient  fibres  alone,  are  best  made  upon  the 
nerves  of  the  head, — the  Cerebral  Nerves,  A  certain  number 
o(  these  are  exclusively  motor,  certain  others  are  exclusively 
«ntient  while  a  third  kind  are  mixed,  like  the  spinal  nerves 
bejrond  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  roots. 

The  Cerebral  Nerves  are  divided  into  nine  pairs,  some  of 
these  being  considered  as  admitting  of  farther  subdivisioa 
Pimr  are  enumerated  as  nerves  of  pure  sensation :— the  nerve 


Ml  aaliflor  tool  it  cut  through,  irriUtiAa  of  th«  liuth«r  leg- 

BTtRMBti;  iniutioo  of  tbo  upper  tegmeot  (nearett  the 

)  hm  mo  «ffMt.    If  a  potttrior  root  U  cat,  irritation  of  tho  farther  leg* 

fifW  fin  l»  ao  iigae  of  eviaatioa  or  of  motion  ;  irritation  of  the  nearer 

iigBt  of  pnla.    The  irritation  of  the  Ihrther  eegmeat  of  an 

vQOl  (whoee  moll  ie  moTemeot)  may,  howoTer,  he  aooom- 

with  elight  Indioatione  of  pain ;  the  explanation  of  which  ia,  that  the 

piaf  or  violenl  oootractioa  of  the  mufclee    etimuletee  the  eeneory 

ShM,  wbkb  proceed  io  the  hrmia  bjr  the  ondiTided  poeterior,  or 
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of  Smell  (olfactory  nerve,  Ist  pair) ;  the  nerve  of  Sight  (optic 
nerve,  2nd  pair) ;  the  nerve  of  sensation  of  the  Tongue  and 
Face  generally  (5th  pair) — (this  nerve  contains  also  a  motor 
portion  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  mastication) ;  the  nerve 
of  Hearing  (auditory  nerve,  part  of  the  7th  pair).  These 
nerves,  therefore,  are  engaged  in  transmitting  influence  from 
the  surfaces  of  special  sense,  the  nose,  eyes,  ears,  tongue,  and 
face,  towards  the  cerebral  mass.  Five  nerves  are  enumerated 
as  purely  motor  or  outcarrying : — the  nerve  supplying  three 
of  the  four  recti  (or  rectangularly  arranged)  and  one  of  the 
oblique  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  sustaining  its  ordinary 
movements  (motor  communis  oculorum,  3rd  pair) ;  the  nerve 
supplying  the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye  (trochUaris, 
4th  pair) ;  the  nerve  distributed  to  the  external  rectus  muscle 
of  the  eye,  and  serving  to  abduct  the  two  eyes  by  an  inde- 
pendent stimulus  requisite  in  adjusting  the  eyes  to  different 
distances  (ahducerU,  6th  pair) ;  the  tnmk  nerve  for  setting  on 
the  movements  of  the  feu^  and  features  (2nd  part  of  7th 
pair) ;  the  nerve  for  moving  the  tongue  (9th  pair).  The  pair 
reckoned  the  8th  has  three  divisions :— (1)  ^^  glosso- 
pharyngeal or  sensory  nerve  of  the  tongue  and  thi*oat ;  (2) 
the  vagus  or  pneumo^gastrie,  the  sensory  nerve  concerned  in 
respiration,  circulation,  deglutition,  and  digestion;  (3)  the 
spinal  accessory  or  motor  nerve  for  regulating  the  movements 
of  the  parts  supplied  by  the  vagus — as  the  throat,  larynx, 
and  luDgs. 

If  any  one  of  the  four  sensitive  nerves  issuing  from  the 
cranium  be  cut  through,  sensation  in  the  connected  organ  is 
lost;  disease  will  produce  the  same  effect  Injury  in  the 
optic  nerve  causes  blindness,  in  the  auditory  nerve  deafness. 
If  any  one  of  them  is  irritated  by  pricking,  corrosion,  or 
electricity,  a  sensation  is  produced  of  the  kind  proper  to  the 
nerve ;  if  the  olfactory  nerve,  there  is  a  smell ;  the  optic,  a 
flash  of  light ;  the  auditory,  a  sound ;  but  no  movement  is 
generated.  If  any  one  of  the  five  motor  pairs  is  cut,  the 
corresponding  muscles  cease  to  act;  they  are  said  to  be 
paralyzed,  an  effect  also  produced  by  nervous  disease.    If  the 
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third  pair  were  cat,  the  motion  of  the  eyeballs  would  ceasei 
there  would  no  longer  be  any  power  of  directing  the  gaze  at 
pleasure ;  the  most  brilliant  spectacle  would  fail  to  command 
the  sweeping  glances  of  the  eye.  If  the  moving  portion  of 
the  7th  pair  were  cut  on  one  side,  aU  the  muscles  of  the  face 
on  that  side  would  lose  their  tension,  and  the  equipoise  of 
the  two  sides  being  thus  destroyed,  the  fiuse  would  be  set 
awry,  by  the  action  of  the  unparalyzed  muscles. 

By  experiments  of  this  nature,  the  functions  of  the 
several  cerebral  nerves  have  been  successively  ascertained. 
In  like  manner,  the  discovery  of  the  compound  nature  of  the 
spinal  nerves  has  been  fully  confirmed.  It  has  been  shown 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  nerve  fibres  are 
of  two  distinct  classes,  with  different  functions,  and  that  the 
same  fibre  never  serves  both  functions. 

Fundunu  of  the  Spinal  Cord  and  Medulla  OlUmgaia. 

14.  With  regard  to  the  Spinal  Card,  we  find,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  is  necessary  to  sensation  and  to  voluntary 
movement  (movement  from  feeling)  throughout  the  entire 
trunk  and  extremities  of  the  body.  If  th^  cord  is  cut  across 
at  any  part»  all  feeling  is  lost,  and  all  power  of  movement  by 
the  will,  everywhere  below  that  place,  or  in  every  portion  of 
the  body  where  the  nerves  arising  beyond  the  cut  are  distri- 
bated.  If  the  division  is  made  bix  down  in  the  back,  the 
k>wer  limbs  are  the  parts  principally  paralyzed ;  from  them 
feeling  comes  no  more,  nor  is  it  possible  to  move  them  by  any 
mental  effort  If  the  cut  is  in  the  neck,  the  paralysis  over- 
takes the  arms,  trunk,  and  l^s.  It  becomes  evident,  that  the 
oontinaity  of  the  cord  with  the  brain  is  necessary  in  order  to 
connect  the  mental  system  with  the  bodily  members.  The 
ooid  by  itself  will  not  give  the  power  either  of  sensation  or  of 
volontary  movement  We  must  regard  this  portion  of  the 
eetebio-fpinal  axis  as  a  main  channel  of  nervous  con>-eyance 
for  seoaatkm  and  for  voluntary  action,  between  the  brain,  and 
the  tnink  and  the  extremities  of  the  body.    The  nerve  ramifi- 
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cations  are  here,  as  it  were,  gathered  together  into  one  rope  or 
bundle,  for  convenient  transmission  to  and  from  the  masses 
of  the  encephalon.  To  this  extent  the  cord  is  the  assemblage 
of  the  general  mass  of  ramifying  or  communicating  fibres ; 
we  may  look  upon  it  as  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  the  final  stream 
of  the  river  system.* 

If  now  we  make  experiments  upon  the  cord  when  dis- 
severed from  the  brain,  we  discover  fliat  a  power  of  producing 
movements,  though  not  voluntary,  still  remains.  On  irritat- 
ing any  portion  of  the  substance,  movements  of  the  limbs 
are  observed  This  effect  might,  no  doubt,  arise  from  the 
continuity  of  the  part  with  some  of  the  motor  nerves ;  for  we 
have  seen  that  movements  in  a  limb  are  caused  by  pinching 
one  of  the  nerves  that  supply  the  limb.  But  there  is  a  mode 
of  trjrin^  the  experiment  so  as  to  prove  decidedly  that  the 
spinal  cord  is  itself  a  source  of  movement ;  that  is,  to  prick 
the  skin  of  the  toes.  When  this  is  done,  a  convulsive  stimulus 
instantly  returns  upon  the  limb  and  throws  ^t  into  action. 
Hence  we  infer  that  an  impression  arising  on  the  surface  of 
the  body  and  conveyed  to  the  spinal  cord,  but  not  to  the 
brain,  causes  the  cord  to  send  forth  a  motor  stimulus  to  the 
moveable  orgaus ; ,  a  phenomenon,  moreover,  that  ceases  on 
the  destruction  of  the  cord. 

'  In  most  instances  where  the  spinal  cord  has  been  divided, 
whether  by  design  or  accident,  it  has  been  found  that  al- 

*  Br.  Brown-S^qnaxd  has  detomiined  by  dednve  ezperime&ti  that  the 
transmission  of  sensitive  impressions,  in  the  spinal  cord,  takes  place  chiefly 
through  the  grey  matter,  and  partly  through  the  anterior  columns ;  the  im- 
pressions being  conveyed  to  the  grey  matter  by  fibres  passing  obliquely  across 
the  posterior  columns.  The  novel  part  of  this  doctrine  is  the  attributing  of 
a  conducting  function  to  the  grey  matter;  although  the  grey  substance 
of  the  cord  contains  white  fibres,  these  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and 
the  concluBion  seems  inevitable  that  a  Une  of  nervous  communication  is 
maintained  by  the  corpuscles  of  the  cord  and  their  connecting  fibres.  The 
communication  with  the  brain  is  maintained  after  cutting  through  the  white 
columns,  provided  the  grey  substance  remains  intact;  or  if^  although  cut 
into  at  difierent  places,  it  is  nowhere  completely  severed.  In  the  point  of 
special  function,  there  is  much  uncertainty  as  between  the  Anterior  and 
the  posterior  columns. 
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UMragh  the  will  cansot  move  the  paralyzed  parts,  movements 
do  occnr  in  them  of  which  the  individual  is  uncouscioos^  and 
which  he  is  wholly  unable  to  prevent  These  take  place 
sometimes  as  if  spontaneously,  at  other  times  as  the  effect  of 
the  application  of  a  stimtilus  to  some  surface  supplied  by 
spinal  nerves.  The  apparently  spontaneous  movements 
frequently  resemble  voluntary  actions  so  closely,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  them.' 

'  The  following  experiments   serve  to  illustrate   these 
•ctiona:  — 

*  If  a  frog  be  pithed  by  dividing  the  spinal  cord  between 
the  occipital  hole  and  the  first  vertebra,  an  universal  convul- 
sioc  takes  place  while  the  knife  is  pa:  sing  through  the 
nervous  centra  This,  however,  quickly  subsides ;  and,  if  the 
animal  be  placed  on  the  table,  he  will  assume  his  ordinary 
position  of  rest  In  some  exceptional  cases,  however,  frequent 
combined  movements  of  the  lower  extremities  will  take  place 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  after  the  operation ;  when  all 
such  disturbance  has  ceased,  the  animal  remains  perfectly 
quiet^  and  as  if  in  repose,  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  the 
lightest  expression  of  pain  or  suffering.  He  is  quite  unable 
to  more  by  any  voluntary  effort  However  one  may  try  to 
frighten  him,  he  remains  in  the  same  place  and  posture.  If 
DOW  a  toe  be  pinched,  instantly  the  limb  is  drawn  up,  or  he 
seems  to  push  away  the  irritating  agent,  and  then  draws  up 
the  1^  again  into  its  old  position.  Sometimes  a  stimulus  of 
this  kind  causes  both  limbs  to  be  moved  violently  Imckwards. 
A  similar  movement  follows  stimulation  of  the  anus.  If  the 
ikin  be  pinched  at  any  part,  some  neighbouring  muscle  or 
Duscles  will  be  thrown  into  action.  Irritation  of  the  anterior 
extremities  will  occasion  movements  in  them :  but  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  these  movements  are  seldom  so  energetic 
ss  thoea  of  the  lower  extremities.' — Todd  and  Bowman,  I., 
308-9. 

These  and  other  experiments  prove,  that  to  the  cord 
belongs  a  power  of  originating  movements,  at  the  instance  of 
•timnktion  applied  to  the  surface  or  extremities  of  the  body. 
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This  function  must  be  attributed  to  the  grey  matteri  or  to 
the  mass  of  corpuscles  enclosed  in  its  substance.  It  is  by 
the  corpuscles  that  a  stimulation  can  be  reflected,  diverted, 
or  radiated  into  new  channels.  The  movements  prompted 
through  the  cord,  by  itself^  may  even  be  complex  and 
rhythmical^  as  standing  and  walking,  and  locomotion  gene- 
rally; all  which  are  possible  to  a  certain  estent^  in  many 
animals,  after  loss  of  communication  with  the  brain. 

The  independent  action  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  man,  is 
shown  in  occasional  acts  of  the  reflex  kind  (to  be  afcerwards 
fully  enumerated).  When  the  foot  of  any  one  asleep,  or  under 
chloroform,  is  tickled,  the  limb  is  withdrawn.  In  rupture  of 
the  spinal  cord,  irritation  of  the  legs  will  induce  movements, 
the  patient  being  insensible  to  the  effect 

There  is  one  instance  of  muscular  action  by  most  physio- 
logists ascribed  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  believed  to  have  a 
peculiar  interest  in  this  point  of  view ;  that  is,  the  iengian, 
tone^  or  tonidLy  of  the  muscles.  By  this  is  meant  the  fact 
that  a  muscle  is  never  wholly  relaxed  while  the  animal  is 
alive.  Even  in  the  perfect  repose  of  sleep,  there  is  yet  a 
certain  vigour  of  contraction  inhering  in  aU  the  muscles  of 
the  body.  The  force  of  contraction  is  increased  at  the 
moment  of  wakening,  and  still  more  when  an  effort  is  to  be 
made ;  but  at  no  time  is  the  relaxation  total ;  the  limbs  never 
dangle  b'ke  a  loosely  constructed  doll,  until  after  the  animal 
is  dead 

The  experiments  relied  upon  for  showing  that  the  perma- 
nent tension  of  the  muscle  is  in  part  due  to  spinal  influence, 
are  very  striking  and  not  easily  explained  away.  I  quote 
from  Dr,  Carpenter :  '  It  has  been  proved  by  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  that  the  muscular  Tension  is  not  dependent  on  the 
influence  of  the  Brain  but  upon  that  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  as 
the  following  experiments  demonstrate  :  Two  Babbits  were 
taken  :  from  one  the  head  was  removed ;  from  the  other  also 
the  head  was  removed,  and  the  spinal  marrow  was  cautiously 
destroyed  with  a  sharp  instrument :  the  limbs  of  the  former 
retained  a  certain  degree  of  firmness  and  elasticity ;  those  of 
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the  aeoond  were  perfectly  lax.'  Again  :  '  The  limbs  and  tail 
of  a  decapitated  turtle  possessed  a  certain  degree  of  firmness 
and  tone,  recoiled  on  being  drawn  from  their  position,  and 
moved  with  energy  on  the  application  of  a  stimulus.  On 
withdrawing  the  spinal  marrow  gently  out  of  its  canal,  all 
these  phenomena  ceased.  The  limbs  were  no  longer  obedient 
to  stimuli,  and  became  perfectly  flaccid,  having  lost  all  their 
resilience.  The  sphincter  lost  its  circular  form  and  contracted 
state*  becoming  lax,  flaccid,  and  shapeless.  The  tail  was 
flaccid.*— ^Carpenter,  p.  700.)  Here  we  see  that  the  discon* 
necting  of  the  muscles  from  the  brain  still  leaves  them  in  a 
tense  condition ;  whereas  that  tension  gives  way  the  instant  the 
^inal  cord  is  removed;  whence  we  infer  that  there  is  an 
internal  source  of  nervous  energy,  independent  of  stimulation 
6om  without,  although  greatly  enhanced  by  the  application 
of  the  stimulants  of  the  senses.  The  importance  of  this  feust 
will  be  afterwards  seen. 

15.  The  MiduUa  Oblongata^  being  a  continuation  of  the 
spinal  cord,  with  additional  deposits  of  grey  substance,  has  the 
same  importance  as  respects  the  communication  of  impressions 
to  and  from  the  brain,  but  operates  more  widely  in  the  way 
of  diffusing,  transferring,  diverting,  radiating,  and  reflecting 
nervous  stimulL  Many  of  its  corpuscles  must  have  for  their 
fimction  the  upward  spread  and  ramification  of  fibres ;  while 
some  serve  for  lateral  communication,  and  others  for  the 
reflex  function,  which  probably  attains  its  highest  develop- 
ment in  this  portion  of  the  oerebro-spiual  axis. 

Most  of  the  cerebral  nerves  arise  from  the  medulla 
ohlongmta.  It  is  the  proximate  centre  of  hearing  and  taste ; 
of  the  sensibility  of  the  face,  the  pharynx,  larynx,  windpipe, 
sad  bronchial  tubes ;  and  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  stomach. 

Among  reflex  movements  operated  I>y  means  of  it  are — 
the  contraction  of  the  Pupil,  and  the  closure  of  the  Eye-lid, 
uder  the  stimulus  of  light ;  the  act  of  Deglutition ;  Sucking 
in  the  infknt ;  and,  lastly,  the  capital  function  of  ordinary 
Bespintion. 
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Functions  of  the  lesser  grey  centres  of  the  Brain, 

16.  These  various  masses  lying  between  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  the  convoluted  hemispheres,  must  be  con- 
sidered still  as  the  continuation  upward  of  the  main  stem  of 
the  brain,  with  multiplying,  ramifying,  and  collateral  com- 
munications through  the  aggr^tes  of  corpuscles  in  the  grey 
portions  of  each.  The  paths  of  sensory  impressions  upwards, 
and  of  motor  impressions  downwards,  must  lie  in  these 
bodies,  although  the  two  lines  are  not  always  exhibited  in 
marked  local  separation.  There  are  also  certain  instances  of 
the  reflex  function  embodied  in  these  centres. 

The  I\ms  Varolii,  with  the  crura  cerebri,  is  to  be  viewed 
in  great  part  as  a  continuation  of  the  spinal  cord  towards  the 
brain,  in  which  capacity  it  is  essentiid  to  sensation  and  to 
volition.  The  paths  of  sensation  are  supposed  to  be  through 
the  fibres  and  grey  substance  of  the  central  and  posterior 
portions ;  the  paths  of  voluntary  motion,  through  the  fibres 
of  the  anterior  and  under  portions. 

By  means  of  the  grey  centres  of  the  pons,  there  are 
manifested  reflex  acts  of  a  marked  and  powerful  kind.  It 
shares  in  the  regulation  of  the  pupU  of  the  eye.  More 
remarkable  is  its  mediation  in  the  prominent  movements  of 
expression,  as  gesticulation  and  cries.  It  has  also,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  tbe  function  of  grouping  or  associating  the 
movements;  so  long  as  it  remains,  the  locomotive  rhythm 
can  be  maintained,  although,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
hemispheres,  there  is  no  longer  a  spontaneous  commencement 
of  movements.  While  the  pons,  and  all  the  centres  beneath 
it,  are  intact,  an  animal  will  retain  and  secure  the  erect 
posture.  Lastly,  the  removal  of  the  parts  above  the  pons 
does  not  take  away  the  promptings  to  remedy  uneasiness,  and 
to  remove  irritating  agents.  This  is  the  continuation  of  that 
exceptional  function  of  the  spinal  cord,  whereby,  in  the 
inferior  animals,  it  can  give  birth  to  actions  apparently  of  a 
voluntary  character  (see  Note,  p.  45). 

It  is  in  connexion  with  the  pons  that  we  have  the  most 
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oonspieooos  manifestations  of  the  curious  fact  of  rotatofnj 
morment  in  animals,  arising  on  injuries  of  parts  of  the 
bvain.  Thoa,  when  the  transverse  fibres  leading  to  the  cere- 
bdlnm  are  cut  on  one  side,  the  animal  revolves,  as  if  on  a 
•pit^  towards  the  injured  side.  Accompanying  the  rotation, 
th«e  is  a  downward  movement  of  the  eye-ball  on  the  injured 
side,  and  also  rolling  movements  in  the  other  eye  The 
effKts  are  arrested  by  cutting  the  corresponding  fibres 
leading  to  the  other  half  of  the  cerebellum.  In  reality,  the 
cenbeUnm  may  be  considered  the  seat  of  the  disturbance  in 
the  ease  now  supposed ;  still  the  movements  may  also  arise 
by  a  partial  section  of  one  of  the  cerebral  crura  or  peduncles 
(in  the  heart  of  the  pons)»  but  they  are  in  the  opposite 
direction,  that  1%  away  from  the  injured  side.  A  complete 
seetion  of  one  peduncle  causes  the  animal  to  fall  on  the 
opposite  side,  on  which  side  the  stimulus  to  the  muscles 


These  rotatory  movements  likewise  follow  from  uni- 
ktavsl  incisions,  injuries,  and  diseases,  in  the  corpora  striata, 
thahmi  optid,  corpora  quadrigemina,  cerebellum,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  lastiy,  the  auditory  nerve,  and  the  semi- 
esftolar  canals  of  the  ear.  The  sensation  of  giddiness  or 
▼eitigo  corresponds  to  the  same  class  of  effects ;  a  sensation 
known  to  be  cansed  by  whirling  movements,  even  although 
volnntaiy,  and  by  rapid  visual  movements,  as  well  as  by 
alcoholio  stimulation  and  other  cerebral  derangements. 

The  hypothesis  suggested  by  this  singular  manifestation 
is,  that  there  exists,  in  permanence,  a  powerful  nervous 
stimulation  to  the  muscles  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  such 
as  woold  cause  an  energetic  propulsion  of  each.  In  the 
ofdtnary  condition*  the  two  sets  of  stimuli  are  balanced,  aud 
pcodnoe  an  equilibrium,  disturbed  only  by  the  slight  rerois- 
siona  necessary  for  locomotion  and  other  voluntary  exertions. 
The  dsetmction  of  the  nervous  tracks  or  centres,  on  one  half 
of  the  body,  leaves  a  preponderance  on  the  other ;  and  the 
noe  sided  movements,  that  are  seen  in  consequence,  testify 
bow  ene^getio  the  persistent  current  must  be.    K  this  be  the 
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true  interpretatiou  of  the  phenomenon,  we  obtain  fzom  it  a 
striking  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  (to  be  afterwards  ad- 
verted to)  of  internal  or  self-originated  movements,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  movements  from  outward  stimulation. 

17.  The  cerebral  ganglion  named  the  Ckyrpora  Qtuzdri- 
gemina  is  associated  with  the  power  of  sight  Its  destruction 
produces  blindness,  and  also  a  permanent  dilatation  and 
immobility  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  The  destruction  of  one 
side  causes  loss  of  vision  on  the  opposite  side ;  but  the  irri- 
tation of  one  side  will  produce  contraction  of  both  pupila. 
The  partial  removal  of  the  ganglion  is  attended  with  partial 
and  temporary  blindness,  debility  of  the  muscles  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body,  and  sometimes  giddiness  and  slight 
rotatory  movements.  The  anatomical  connexions  with  the 
optic  nerve  also  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  principal 
track  of  visual  impressions  to  the  brain  is  by  the  corpora 
quadrigemina. 

18.  Notwithstanding  its  name,  the  large  ganglion  called 
Optic  Tludami  has  but  little  relationship  to  the  sense  of 
vision.  Being  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  hemispheres, 
it  is  the  final  organ  of  multiplication  or  diffusion  of  fibres 
coming  from  below ;  and  is  supposed  to  consist  chiefly  of  the 
sensory  tracts.  Like  the  other  ganglia»  it  is  inferred  to 
contain  fibres  reflected  downwards,  as  well  as  those  difiused 
into  the  hemispheres.  Experiments  appear  to  show  that  it 
contributes  to  the  function  of  co-ordinating  movements,  such 
as  those  of  locomotion  and  emotional  expression.  Section 
on  one  side  causes  rotatory  movements,  usually  towards  the 
opposite  side. 

19.  The  other  great  ganglionic  mass  at  the  entrance  to 
the  hemispheres,  the  Corpora  StricUa,  is  believed  to  contain 
principally  the  motor  fibres.  We  are  to  presume  that  the 
large  amount  of  grey  matter  is  chiefly  concerned  in  mul- 
tiplying the  fibres  entering  into  the  hemispheres,  but  partly 
also  in  reflecting  them  downwards,  so  as  to  constitute  circuits 
of  reflex  movements.  The  collective  reflected  fibres  of  all  the 
ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  together  with  the  cerebellum. 
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department 


the  aeftt  of  reflex  acts,  and  of  a  large  number  of  grouped  or 
associated  movements,  inyolved  alike  in  voluntary  action  and 
in  emotional  expression.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  conscious- 
ness accompanies  the  reflected,  as  well  as  the  transmitted, 
currents  of  this  whole  region. 

Fundions  of  ths  Cerebral  Hemiepheree, 


20l  The  Convoluted  Hemiepheree  of  the  brain,  in  man  and 
in  the  higher  animals,  are  by  fieur  the  largest  mass  of  nervous 
substance,  white  and  grey,  and  may  be  considered  as  associated 
with  the  most  complicated  of  the  mental  functions,  namely, 
those  related  to  Intelligence. 

Cutting  or  pricking  the  hemispheres  is  uot  attended  with 
either  sensation  or  movement  l^^essure  from  above  down- 
wards,  or  concussion,  produces  stupor.  When  the  hemi- 
spheres are  removed,  the  following  results  are  observed : — 
First,  the  two  higher  senses.  Sight  and  Hearing,  are  lost. 
Seoondly,  Memory,  and  all  the  powers  characteristic  of  in- 
tellect or  thouj^t^  are  abolished.  Thirdly,  Volition,  in  the 
ih^e  of  purpose  and  forethought,  is  extinguished.*  This  is 
involved  in  the  loss  of  intelligence.  An  animal  cannot 
piooeed  in  the  search  for  food,  without  ideas  of  what  it  wants, 
and  a  reooUection  of  the  means  or  instrumentality  of  pro- 
oedurSL  Fourthly,  there  is  still  a  power  of  accomplishing 
many  connected  movements.  An  animal  may  walk,  swim,  or 
fly,  but  there  is  no  tendency  to  begin  these  actions.    Fifthly, 


•  ▲  low  Uad  of  TolilioB  is  poniUo  in  this  tAmnot  of  tho  li«ailiph«rM, 
m  h  AovB  Vr  t^  ■!?»<— It!  ol  Pfliifw  oad  othm.  A  bth«id«l  ftog, 
vhMO  kted  InI  11  tooohod  with  tn  add,  mokw  eA>rto  with  tha  o«h«  hind 
fal  Id  wipo  nwny  tbe  add.  If  o  drop  io  plooid  on  tho  bock,  on  ono  ode,  tht 
tho  kf  on  thol  ddo  to  foliovo  itMlf  of  tho  •ting;  bat,  if 
0  nwTO  thai  kf  is  londscod  poworlsss,  tho  othtr  leg  U  ttiaolatsd 
tho  osidu  Ihsso  notions  hovo  ths  Mssntial  ohorootor  of  Tolontory 
jsl  thoj  piocssd  froaa  no  highor  o  osntrs  than  tho  apinml  oord. 
volition  in  ono  of  its  initial  or  ondorsloped  fonns,  tho  pattiog 
to  anoTiato  a  ptmmt  pain,  llio  appsaranooo  would  botokon 
is  ML  or  thai  ths  aniasl  Is 
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there  remains  an  inferior  form  of  the  sensibility  of  the  three 
lower  senses — Touch,  Taste,  and  SmelL  By  stimuli  applied 
to  these  senses,  reflex  movements  may  be  excited. 

Thus,  the  hemispheres  are  not  the  exclusive  seat  of  con- 
sciousness, but  they  are  doubtless  the  seat  both  of  Intelligence 
and  of  nearly  all  the  innumerable  shades  and  varieties  of 
Sensation  and  Emotion. 

The  attempt  to  localize  the  mental  functions  in  special 
portions  of  the  cerebral  mass,  has  been  thwarted  by  observar 
tions  of  a  remarkable  kind.  The  phrenologists  noticed  cases 
where  the  destruction  or  disease  of  one  hemisphere  was  un- 
accompanied with  the  entire  loss  of  any  function;  the  in- 
ference being  that  the  hemispheres  were  duplicate  bodies 
performing  the  same  office,  like  the  two  eyes,  or  the  two 
halves  of  the  nostrils.  But  cases  have  been  recorded  of 
disease  of  large  portions  of  the  brain  in  both  hemispheres  at 
once,  without  apparent  loss  of  function ;  which  would  require 
us  to  extend  still  farther  the  supposition  of  a  plurality  of 
nervous  tracks  for  a  single  mental  aptitude. 

Functions  of  the  Cerebellum. 

21.  The  experiments  made  upon  the  Cerebellum,  and  the 
inferences  founded  upon  its  comparative  size  in  different 
animals,  have  lod  some  physiologists  to  assign  to  ix,  the 
function  of  harmonizing  and  co-ordinating  the  locomotive 
and  other  movements. 

'Flourens 'removed  the  cerebellum  from  pigeons  by  suc- 
cessive slices.  During  the  removal  of  the  superficial  layers 
there  appeared  only  a  slight  feebleness  and  want  of  harmony 
in  the  movements,  without  any  expression  of  pain.  On 
reaching  the  middle  layers,  an  almost  universal  agitation 
was  manifested,  without  any  sign  of  convulsion ;  the  animal 
performed  rapid  and  ill-regulated  movements ;  it  could  hear 
and  see.  After  the  removal  of  the  deepest  layers,  the  animal 
lost  completely  the  power  of  standing,  walking,  leaping,  or 
flying.    The  power  had  been  injured  by  the  previous  mutila- 
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tioos,  but  now  it  was  completely  gon&  When  placed  upon 
his  beck,  he  was  unable  to  risa  He  did  not»  however, 
remain  quiit  and  maHonleu,  as  pigeons  deprived  of  the 
eerAral  kgmi^fkerti  do;  but  evinced  an  incessant  rest- 
lessness, and  an  inability  to  accomplish  any  regular  or 
definite  movement  He  could  see  the  instrument  raised  to 
threaten  him  with  a  blow,  and  would  make  a  thousand 
contortions  to  avoid  it,  but  did  not  escape.  Volition  and 
sensation  remained — ^the  power  of  executing  movements 
remained;  but  that  of  co-ordinating  these  movements  into 
regular  and  combined  actions  was  lost 

'  Animals  deprived  of  the  cerebellum  are  in  a  condition 
▼eiy  similar  to  that  of  a  drunken  man,  eo  (ar  as  relates  to 
their  power  of  locomotion.  They  are  unable  to  produce  that 
iwnhination  of  action  in  different  sets  of  muscles  which  is 
neoeaeaiy  to  enable  them  to  assume  or  maintain  any  atti- 
todesi  They  cannot  stand  still  for  a  moment,  and  in 
attempting  to  walk,  their  gait  is  unsteady,  they  totter  firom 
aide  to  side,  and  their  progress  is  interrupted  by  frequent 
bUSb  The  fruitless  attempts  which  they  make  to  stand  or 
walk  ars  sufficient  proof  that  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence 
remains^  and  that  voluntaiy  power  continues  to  be  evyoyed.' 
(Todd  and  Bowman,  L,  p.  359.) 

When  the  cerebellum  is  cut  away  at  the  top.  the  animal 
aofves  backward  When  one  side  is  cut  away,  the  animal 
rolls  over  to  the  other  side;  the  eye  of  the  sound  side  is 
tamed  outwards  and  downwards,  the  other  eye  inwards  and 
opwardSb  Sometimes  a  vertiginous  action  ensues,  as  if  the 
body  were  revolved  on  a  spit 

The  infSweoce  drawn  from  these  experiments— that  the  cere- 
belfann  is  the  exdosive  aeat  of  combined  movementa— is  denied 
by  Dr.  Browa-Seqnard.  He  aays — '  I  bays  aeoertained  that  it  is 
by  the  irritation  they  produce  on  the  various  parts  of  the  base  of 
the  bcmia  that  the  diseases  of  the  oerebeUum,  or  its  extirpatiou  in 
■aimals,  caaae  the  disorder  of  movements  which  has  been  con- 
sidered as  depending  upon  the  absence  of  a  gniding  power.  In 
fae^  the  least  irritation  of  several  parts  of  the  brain  with  only  the 
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point  of  a  needle,  may  generate  Tery  nearly  the  same  disorder  of 
moTement  that  follows  the  extirpation  of  the  cerehellanL  I 
have  thns  been  led  to  eondnde  that^  after  this  extirpation,  or 
after  the  destmction  by  disease  of  a  large  or  small  part  of  this 
nervous  centre,  it  is  not  its  ahsenee^  bnt  some  irritative  influence 
upon  the  porta  of  the  enc^hahn  that  remain  unaltered  which 
causes  the  irregularity  of  movements  (Lectures,  p.  79). 

This  line  of  criticism  has  the  defect  of  proving  too  much ;  it 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cerebellum  has  no  function. 
The  views  of  Flourens  have  been  recently  supported  by  M. 
Yulpian ;  who,  after  comparing  numerous  facts,  has  shown  that, 
although  disease  or  deficiency  of  the  cerebellum  is  not  uniformly 
attended  with  utter  incapability  of  locomotion,  yet  there  is  a 
want  of  steadiness,  and  a  great  liability  to  stumble,  in  such 
instances.  The  safest  inference  at  present  seems  to  be,  that 
the  cerebellum  is  not  the  sole  organ  concerned  in  rhythmical 
or  combined  movements,  but  concurs  with  some  of  the  other 
ganglia  in  upholding  this  function.  The  remark  above  made, 
regarding  the  plurality  of  nervous  tracks  for  the  higher  cerebral 
aptitudes,  may  be  extended  to  the  inferior  department  of  the  oom- 
bined  or  associated  movements. 


Of  the  Iferve  Force,  and  (he  course  of  Power  in  ihe  Brain. 

22.  The  stmctore  of  the  nervous  substance,  and  the  ex- 
periments made  upon  the  nerves  and  nerve  centres,  establish 
beyond  doubt  certain  peculiarities  as  belonging  to  the  force 
that  is  exercised  by  the  brain.  This  force  is  of  a  ciirrefU 
nature ;  that  is  to  say,  a  power  generated  at  one  part  of  the 
structure  is  conveyed  along  an  intervening  substance,  and 
discharged  at  some  other  part  The  different  forms  of  Elec- 
tricity and  Magnetism  have  made  us  familiar  with  this  sort 
of  actioa  In  a  voltaic  cell,  energy  is  generated  and  trans- 
mitted along  a  wire  with  inconceivable  rapidity  to  any  place 
where  the  conductor  reaches. 

This  portable,  or  current,  character  of  the  nerve  force  is 
what  enables  movements,  distant  from  one  another  in  the 
body,  to  be  associated  together  under  a  common  stimulus. 
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Ad  impression  of  sound — a  musical  note,  for  example,  is 
carried  to  the  brain ;  the  result  is  a  responsive  action  and 
excitement  extending  to  the  voice,  mouth,  eyes,  head,  &c 
This  multiplex  and  various  manifestation  implies  a  system 
of  connexion  among  the  centres  of  action,  whereby  many 
strings  can  be  touched  from  one  point ;  a  connexion  due  to 
the  conducting  nerves  that  pass  and  repass  from  centre  to 
centre,  and  from  the  centres  to  the  muscular  apparatus  over 
the  body.  Supposing  the  corpora  quadrigemina  to  be  a 
centre  for  the  sense  of  vision,  an  impression  passing  to  this 
centre  propagates  a  movement  towards  many  other  centres, — 
to  the  convoluted  hemispheres  upwards,  to  the  cerebellum 
behind,  and  to  the  medalla  oblongata  and  spiral  cord  beneath ; 
and  through  these  various  connexions  an  extensive  wave  of 
efEacts  may  be  produced,  ending  in  a  complicated  chain  of 
movements  all  over  the  firamework  of  the  body.  Such  a 
system  of  intercommunication  and  transmission  of  power  is 
therefore  an  essential  part  of  the  bodily  and  mental  structura 

23.  The  experiments  of  Du  Bois  Beymond,  show  that 
there  is  a  community  of  nature  between  the  nerve  force 
and  common  electricity.  Electric  currents  are  constantly 
maintsinad  in  the  nerves  and  muscles,  their  character  being 
changed  during  sensation  and  muscular  contraction.  The 
diiectioa  of  theM  currents  has  been  minutely  examined  by 
Da  Bois  Beymond,  and  he  lays  down  a  number  of  general 
pciaciplea  regarding  them.  The  following  are  some  of  his 
oondusioDS :— 

*1he  muscles  and  nervssi  including  the  brain  and  spinal 
eofd,  sve  endowed  daring  life  with  an  electro-motiYe  power.' 

*ThiM  electro^motiTe  power  acts  according  to  a  definite  Uw, 
whidtk  is  the  ssme  in  the  nerres  and  in  the  muscles,  the  law  of 
dw  aatigonssm  of  the  longitudinal  and  the  transrerse  sections. 
The  leogitodinal  sur&oe  is  positiTe,  and  the  transvene  section 


*  Bvety  miaute  partide  of  the  nerres  and  the  muscles  must 
be  sapposed  to  act  aooording  to  the  ssme  law  as  the  whole  nerre 
ne  total  eurrents  are,  in  fiici,  the  combined  effect 
eaireota  eiroulating  roond  the  ultimate  particles. 
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'  The  cnrrent  in  mnscles  when  in  the  act  of  contraction,  and 
in  nerves  when  convejing  motion,  or  sensation,  undergoes  a 
sudden  and  great  negatiye  yariation  of  its  intensity.'  'It  has 
not  been  ascertained  whether,  in  the  act  of  contraction,  the  mus- 
cular current  is  only  diminished,  or  wholly  yanishes,  or  whether 
it  changes  its  direction.' 

Thus  the  proper  nerve  force— that  is  to  say,  the  currents 
in  the  nerves  during  sensation  and  movement — is  so  far  in 
unison  with  electricity,  that  it  neutralizes  and  reverses 
genuine  electrical  currents  proved  to  exist  in  the  nerves  and 
muscles  in  their  condition  of  rest  This  is  the  utmost  that 
can  be  said  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  Even 
granting  that  the  force  conveyed  along  the  nerves  during  the 
mental  processes  were  identical  with  voltaic  electricity,  the 
character  of  the  nerve  substance  would  create  some  points  of 
contrast  between  the  phenomena  of  vital  action  and  a  common 
voltaic  battery.  The  conducting  power  of  nerve  fibre  is  at- 
tended with  nervous  waste,  and  the  substance  has  to  be  con- 
stantly renewed  from  the  blood,  which  is  largely  supplied  to  the 
nerves,  although  perhaps  not  so  largely  as  to  the  vesicles. 

If  now  we  compare  this  liability  to  waste  and  exhaustion 
with  the  undying  endurance  of  an  electric  wire,  we  shall  be 
struck  with  a  veiy  great  contrast.  The  wire  is  doubtless  a 
more  compact,  resisting,  and  sluggish  mass ;  the  conduction 
requires  a  certain  energy  of  electric  action  to  set  it  agoing, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  great  distance  becomes  faint  and  dies 
away.  The  nerve,  on  the  other  hand,  is  stimulated  by  a 
slighter  influence,  and  propagates  that  influence,  with  in- 
crease, by  the  consumption  of  its  own  material  The  wire 
must  be  acted  on  at  both  ends,  by  the  closure  of  the  circuit, 
before  acting  as  a  conductor  in  any  degree ;  the  ner\"e  takes 
fire  from  a  slight  stimulus  like  a  train  of  gunpowder,  and  is 
wasted  by  the  current  that  it  propagates.  If  this  \'iew  be 
correct,  the  influence  conveyed  is  much  more  beholden  to 
the  conducting  fibres,  than  electricity  is  to  the  copper  wire. 
The  fibres  are  made  to  sustain  or  increase  the  force  at  the 
cost  of  their  own  substance. 
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The  nerve  force  is  propagated  more  slowly  than  an  electric 
corrent  through  a  wire.  The  rate  has  been  estimated  at 
about  200  feet  a  second  on  an  average.  (It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  a  nerve  is  not  a  simple  conductor,  but  is  supposed  to 
consist  of  a  countless  number  of  molecules,  each  of  which 
has,  playing  round  it,  an  electrical  current,  or  currents,  which 
are  an  obstacle  to  the  simple  or  direct  propagation.)  There 
is  always  a  certain  delay  in  passing  through  the  nerve 
oentres ;  a  reflex  movement  occupies  from  ^  to  jV  of  a 
second  under  favourable  circumstances,  which  is  more  time 
than  would  be  required  for  transmitting  an  influence  through 
the  same  length  of  nerve  without  interruption.  When  the 
stimulus  is  weaK  'i  proportionally  longer  Haie  is  required  to 
produce  the  corresponding  movement  We  may  suppose  that 
what  is  called  nervous  excitement  is  a  quicker  rate  of  the 
nervous  current 

24.  It  is  now  an  admitted  doctrine  that  the  nervous  power 
is  generated  from  the  action  of  the  nutriment  supplied  to  the 
body,  and  is  therefore  of  the  class  of  forces  having  a  common 
origin,  and  capable  of  being  mutually  converted — ^including 
wwrhanififcl  momentum,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  and 
chemical  decomposition.  The  power  that  animates  the  human 
frame  and  keeps  alive  the  currents  of  the  brain,  has  its  origin 
in  the  grand  primal  source  of  reviving  power,  the  Sun ;  his 
influence  exerted  on  vegetation  builds  up  the  structures  whose 
destruction  and  decay  within  the  animal  system  give  forth 
all  the  energy  concerned  in  maintaining  the  animal  processes. 
What  is  called  vitality  is  not  a  peculiar  force,  but  a  collocation 
of  the  forces  of  inorganic  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep 
up  a  living  structure.  If  our  means  of  observation  and 
measurement  were  perfect,  we  might  render  an  account  of  all 
the  nutriment  consumed  in  any  animal  or  human  being  ;  we 
might  calcolate  the  entire  amount  of  energy  evolved  in  the 
changes  that  make  up  this  consumption,  and  allow  one 
portion  for  animal  heat,  another  for  the  processes  of  secretion, 
a  third  for  the  action  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  intestines,  a 
iMirth  Cor  the  muscular  exertion  made  within  the  period,  a 
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fifth  for  the  activity  of  the  brain,  and  so  on  till  we  hod  a  strict 
balancing  of  receipt  and  expenditure.  The  nerve  force  that 
is  derived  from  the  waste  of  a  given  amount  of  food,  is 
capable  of  being  transmuted  into  any  other  form  of  animal 
life.  Poured  into  the  muscles  during  violent  conscious  effort, 
it  increases  their  activity ;  passing  to  the  alimentaiy  canal,  it 
aids  in  the  force  of  digestion ;  at  other  points  it  is  converted 
into  sensible  heat ;  while  the  same  power  is  found  capable  of 
yielding  true  electrical  currents.  The  evidence  that  estab- 
lishes the  common  basis  of  mechanical  and  chemical  force, 
heat^  and  electricity — namely,  their  mutual  convertibility  and 
common  origin— ^tablishes  the  nerve  force  as  a  member  of 
the  same  group. 

25.  The  current  character  of  the  nerve  force,  leads  to  a 
considerable  departure  from  the  ancient  mode  of  viewing  the 
position  of  the  brain  as  the  oigan  of  mind.  We  have  seen 
that  the  cerebrum  is  a  mixed  mass  of  grey  and  white  matter, 
— ^the  matter  of  centres  and  the  matter  of  conduction.  Both 
are  required  in  any  act  of  the  brain  known  to  us.  The 
smallest  cerebral  operation  includes  the  transmission  of  an 
influence  from  one  centre  to  another  centrci  from  a  centre  to 
an  extremity,  or  the  reverse.  Hence  we  cannot  separate  the 
centres  from  their  communicating  branches ;  and  if  so,  we 
cannot  separate  the  centres  from  the  other  organs  of  the  body 
that  originate  or  receive  the  nerve  stimulation.  The  organ  of 
mind  is  not  the  brain  by  itself:  it  is  the  brain,  nerves, 
muscles,  organs  of  sense  and  viscera.  When  the  brain  is  in 
action,  there  is  some  transmission  of  nerve  power,  and  the 
organ  that  receives,  or  that  originated,  the  power,  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  circle  of  mechanism. 

The  notion  that  the  brain  is  a  sensarium,  or  inner 
chamber,  where  impressions  are  accumulated,  like  pictures 
put  away  in  a  store,  requires  to  be  modified  and  corrected. 
The  brain  is  highly  retentive  of  the  impressions  made  upon 
it ;  they  are  embodied  in  its  structure,  and  are  a  part  of  its 
growth.  They  may  be  reproduced  on  after  occasions,  and 
then  what  we  find  is  a  series  of  currents  and  counter  currents, 
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much  the  same  as  what  existed  when  the  impression  was  first 
mad&  TV  hen  the  mind  is  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions, 
the  physical  accompaniment  is  the  passing  and  re-passing  of 
innumerable  streams  of  nervous  ii^uence.  Whether  under 
a  sensation  of  something  n:;uUy  or  under  an  emotion  or  an 
idea,  or  a  train  of  ideas^  the  g«?Qeral  operation  is  still  the  same. 
It  seems  as  if  we  might  say,  no  cunents»  no  mind  The 
transmission  of  influence  along  the  nerve  fibres  from  place  to 
place,  seems  the  very  essence  of  cerebral  action.  This  trans- 
mission, moreover,  must  not  be  confined  within  the  limits  of 
the  brain :  not  only  could  no  movements  be  kept  up  and  no 
sensation  received  by  the  brain  alone,  but  it  is  uncertain  how 
&r  even  thought^  reminiscence,  or  the  emotions  of  the  past 
and  absent,  could  be  sustained  without  the  more  distant 
oommuuications  between  the  brain  and  the  rest  of  the  body 
— the  organs  of  sense  and  of  movement 

The  mom  iminiwliafce  sooroe  of  nervous  power  is  an  abundant 
supply  of  Uood.  The  arrest  of  the  circulation  in  the  brain,  by 
•toppsge  of  the  hearti  or  by  pressure  on  the  head,  is  followed  by 
loss  of  consciousness^  On  the  other  hand,  excessive  rapidity  of 
the  dreulatioQ  quickens  the  thoughts  and  fiselings,  in  other  words, 
is  productive  of  49cUemefU^  which  may  amount  even  to  delirium. 
Again,  as  regards  the  gudUty  of  the  blood,  excess  of  carbooic 
acid,  of  urea,  or  of  the  other  impurities  removed  by  the  excreting 
oeg>DS,depreeses  or  destroys  the  mental  function;  the  same  effect 
arising  ftom  deficiency  of  nutritive  materiaL  And,  obversely, 
abandance  of  nourishment,  the  full  exercise  of  the  purifying 
nrgans,  and  the  presence  of  the  agents  known  as  stimulants,  by 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  blood,  impart  exhilaration  and  vigour 
lo  the  mental  ftinotiona 
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T¥71S  now  commence  the  subject  of  Mind  proper,  or  the 
*^*  enumeration  and  explanation  of  the  states  and 
varieties  of  Feeling,  the  modes  of  Action,  and  the  powers  of 
Intelligenoe,  comprised  in  the  mental  nature  of  man. 

In  the  First  Book,  which  is  to  comprehend  the  Moye- 
MiSTS^  SKKSATics^b,  AppETTrBS,  and  iNSTiNors,  I  propose  to 
deal  with  what  may  be  termed  the  inferior  region  of  mind,  the 
inferiority  being  marked  by  the  absence,  in  any  great  degree, 
of  Intellect  and  cultivation.  This  is  the  region  wherein  man 
may  be  most  extensively  compared  with  the  brute  creation, 
whose  intelligence  and  education  are  comparatively  small 
When  the  powers  of  a  superior  intellect,  and  the  example  and 
icquixements  of  former  generations,  are  superadded  to  the 
primitive  Sensations  and  Instincts,  there  results  a  higher 
class  of  combinations,  more  difficult  to  analyze  and  describe, 
and  belonging  therefore  more  properly  to  a  later  stage  of  the 
exposition. 

It  will,  however,  be  remarked  as  a  novelty  in  the  plan  thus 
announced,  that  the  Appetites  and  Instincts  have  been 
included  in  the  same  department  as  the  Sensations.  In  the 
works  of  former  writers  on  Mental  Science,  as,  for  example, 
Brid,  Stewart,  Brown,  and  Mill,  those  portions  of  our  nature 
have  been  included  among  the  general  group  of  Active 
Powns,  including  Desire,  Habit,  and  the  Will  My  reasons 
for  departing  from  the  example  of  these  eminent  writers  are 
the  foDowing.  In  the  first  place,  the  Appetites  and  Instincts 
are  scarcely  at  all  connected  with  the  higher  operations  of 
inHlfgtn^,  and  therefore  they  do  not  require  to  be  preceded 
by  the  exposition  of  the  Intellect ;  everything  necessary  to  be 
said  respecting  them  may  be  given  as  soon  as  the  Sensations 
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are  discussed.  In  the  second  place,  I  hope  to  make  it 
appear,  that  the  illustration  of  the  Intellectual  processes  will 
gain  hy  the  circumstance  that  Appetite  and  Instinct  have 
been  previously  gone  into.  Thirdly,  the  connexion  of 
Appetite  with  Sensation  is  of  the  closest  kind.  Fourthly,  as 
regards  Instinct,  I  conceive  it  to  be  proper  to  render  an 
account  of  all  that  is  primitive  in  our  nature — all  our  un- 
taught activities — ^before  entering  upon  the  process  of  acquisi- 
tion as  treated  of  under  the  Intellect  In  addition  to  these 
reasons  stated  in  advance,  I  trust  to  the  impression  produced 
by  the  effect  of  the  arrangement  itself,  for  the  complete 
justification  of  my  departure  from  the  plan  of  my  prede- 
cessors. 

The  division  of  the  present  Book  will  be  into  four  chapters. 

The  subject  of  Chapter  first  is  AcnoN  and  Moveiocnt 
considered  as  spontaneous,  together  with  the  Feelings  and 
Perceptions  resulting  from  musculax  activity. 

Chapter  second  comprehends  the  Senses  and  Sen8ATI0N& 

Chapter  third  treats  of  the  Appetites. 

Chapter  fourth  includes  the  Instincts,  or  the  untaught 
Movements,  and  also  the  primitive  rudiments  of  Emotion  and 
of  Volition.  These  last  subjects  are  necessary  in  order  to 
complete  the  plan  of  the  present  Book,  which  professes  to 
exhaust  all  the  primitive  germs,  whether  of  Action  or  Feeling, 
belonging  to  our  nature,  before  proceeding  to  the  consideration 
of  intelligence  and  acquisition.  In  the  complete  system  of 
the  mind,  the  Intellect  is  thus  placed  midway  between  the 
instinctive  and  the  cultivated  emotions  and  activities,  being 
itself  the  instrument  for  converting  the  one  class  into  the 
other. 


CHAPTER   I. 

OP  8P0KTANE0U8  ACTIVIT7  AND  THE  FEELINGS  OF 

MOVEMENT. 

L  rpHE  feelings  connected  with  the  movements  of  the  body 
-L  or  the  action  of  the  muscles,  are  now  recognized  as  a 
distinct  class,  differing  materially  from  the  sensations  of  the 
five  sensea  They  are  often  r^arded  as  proceeding  from  a 
Sense  apait^  a  sixth,  or  Muscular  Sense,  and  have  accordingly 
been  enrolled  under  the  general  head  of  sensations.  That 
they  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  class  by  themselves,  no  less 
than  soonds  or  sights,  love,  irascibility,  or  the  emotion  of  the 
ludicrous,  is  generally  admitted. 

With  reg^ml,  however,  to  the  position  of  this  class  of  feel- 
ings in  the  plan  or  arrangement  of  our  subject,  there  is  still 
room  for  differences  of  opinion.  In  my  judgment  they  ought 
ooi  to  be  dassed  with  the  Sensations  of  the  five  Senses ;  and 
I  believe  further  that  the  consideration  of  them  should  pre- 
cede the  exposition  of  the  Sienses.  The  reasons  for  this  opinion 
are  the  two  following : — namely,  that  movement  precedes 
sensation,  and^is  at  the  outset  independent  of  any  stimulus 
from  without ;  and  that  action  is  a  more  intimate  and  insepar- 
able property  of  our  constitution  than  any  of  our  sensations, 
aad  in  &ct  enters  as  a  component  part  into  every  one  of  the 
senses,  giving  them  the  character  of  compounds  while  itself 
is  a  simple  and  elementary  property,  lliese  assertions  re- 
quire to  be  proved  in  detail,  but  before  doing  so,  it  is  advisable 
to  notice  briefly  the  mechanism  or  anatomy  of  movement  in 
the  animal  frame. 

OF  THE  MCSCXTLAH  ST8TEM. 

2.  IfnteMlar  IVmhs.— *  The  mnsonlar  tissue  is  that  by  means  of 
wUeh  the  active  movements  of  the  body  are  produced.    It  con- 
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sistfl  of  fine  fibres,  which  are  for  the  most  part  coUeoted  into 
distinct  organs,  called  muscles,  and  in  this  form  it  is  &miliarij 
ioiown  as  the  flesh  of  animals ;  these  fibres  are  ^Jan  disposed 
ronnd  the  sides  of  cavities  and  between  the  coats  of  hollow 
viscera,  forming  strata  of  greater  or  less  thiftlrr^ffw.  The 
mnscolar  fibres  are  endowed  with  eo»t^ac^t2t/^— a  remarkable  and 
characteristic  property,  by  virtue  of  which  they  shrink  or  oontract 
more  or  less  rapidly  nnder  the  influence  of  certain  causes  which 
are  capable  of  exciting  or  calling  into  play  the  property  in 
question,  and  which  are  therefore  named  iHmvU,  A  large  class 
of  muscles,  comprehending  those  of  locomotion,  respiration,  ex- 
pression, and  some  others,  are  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  the 
will,  or  volition,  acting  on  them  through  the  nerves ;  these  are 
therefore  named  'voluntary  musdes,*  although  some  of  them 
habitually,  and  all  occasionally,  act  also  in  obedience  to  otiier 
stimulL  There  are  other  muscles  or  muscular  fibres  which  are 
entirely  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  the  will,  such  as  those 
of  the  heart  and  intestinal  canal,  and  these  are  accordingly 
named  *  involuntary.'  These  two  classes  of  muscles  difier  not 
only  in  the  mode  in  which  they  are  excited  to  act,  but  also  to  a 
certain  extent  in  their  anatomical  characters.' — Shabpst  ;  Quain's 
Anatomy, 

Structure  of  Voluntary  Muscles.'^*  The  voluntaxy  muscular 
fibres  are  for  the  most  part  gathered  together  into  distinct  masses, 
or  muscles  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  but'  most  generally  of  an 
oblong  form,  and  furnished  with  tendons  at  either  extremity,  by 
which  they  are  fixe'l  to  the  bones.  The  two  attached  extremities 
of  a  muscle  are  named,  in  anatomical  descriptions,  its  origin  and 
insertion, — the  former  term  being  usually  applied  to  the  attach* 
ment  which  is  considered  to  be  most  fixed,  although  the  rule 
cannot  always  be  applied  strictly.    The  fleshy  part  is  named  the 

belly. 

'  The  muscular  fibres  are  collected  into  packets  or  bundles  of 
greater  or  less  thickness,  named  fasciculi,  or  lacerti,  and  the 
fibres  themselves  consist  of  much  finer  threads  visible  by  the  aid 
of  the  microscope,  which    are  termed  muscular  filaments,  or 

fibrillsB. 

'  The  fibres,  although  they  difier  somewhat  in  size  individually, 
have  the  same  average  diameter  in  all  the  voluntary  muscles, 
namely,  about  ^^  of  an  inch ;  and  this  holds  good  whether  the 
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mudat  be  coane  or  fine  in  their  obvions  textnre.  According  to 
Mr.  Bowman  their  average  size  ia  somewhat  greater  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female,  being  in  the  former  j^  and  in  the  later  ^^, 
or  more  than  a  fourth  amaller.' — lb. 

*  Aa  to  the  atmetore  of  fibres,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
eadi  ia  made  up  of  a  larger  number  of  extremely  fine  filaments 
or  fifarila,  inclosed  in  a  tnbnlar  sheath.'  '  It  wonld  seem  that  the 
elemenlaiy  particles  of  which  the  fibril  ia  made  np,  are  little 
maaaea  of  peDndd  substance  presenting  a  rectangular  outline,  and 
H^pMnag  dark  in  the  centre/  *  The  length  of  the  elementary 
particlea  ia  estimated  by  Mr.  Bowman  at  ^^^  of  an  inch.  He 
finda  that  their  siae  ia  remaricably  uniform  in  w»<ttnm>^liA^  birds, 
rsptilsai  fiahea,  and  insects.* — Ih. 

Nffwt  of  Fdimlory  IbueUi. — *  The  nerrei  of  a  Toluntary 
mnade  are  of  considerable  size.  Their  branches  pass  between 
the  fhaciooH,  and  repeatedly  unite  with  each  other  in  form  of  a 
plsKB%  wfaidi  is  far  the  moat  part  confined  to  a  small  part  of  the 
mBseIe»  or  muscular  dirision  in  which  it  lies.  From  one  or  more 
of  SQchj>rtwafy  plezuaea  nerrous  twigs  proceed  and  end  by  finer 
or  tnmimat  pleznaea,  formed  by  slender  bundles  consisting  of  two 
or  diree  primitiTe  tubules  each,  some  of  them  separating  into 
siagla  tabuka. — Ih. 

*  By  maaaa  of  the  mioroaoope  these  fine  nerrous  bundles  and 
siagk  tobulea  may  be  obaerred  to  pasa  between  the  muscular 
ihcaa,  and  after  a  longer  or  shorter  course,  to  return  to  the  plexus. 
They  erosa  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres  directly  or 
oUiqpsly,  forming  wide  archea ;  and  on  their  return  they  either 
fsjoin  the  larger  nerroua  bundlea  from  which  they  set  out,  or 
enter  into  other  diTirions  of  the  plexus.  The  nerrous  filaments, 
therefore,  do  not  come  to  an  end  in  the  muscle,  but  form  loops  or 
stringa  among  ita  fibrsa.*— ift.* 

I  refrain  ttom  entering  into  the  description  given  of  the 
involuntaiy  muadea^— those  of  the  heart,  intestines,  bronchial 
tubes^  iris,  middle  coat  of  the  arteries,  &c.— as  being  less 
io^itant  for  the  object  of  the  present  work.    It  will,  how- 

*  The  selive  eottaerion  between  the  uerree  and  the  muaclee  would  seem 
in  sa  eieitiioil  eurent  peedng  ftom  the  <me  to  the  other.    The 

of  Da  Bois  BejraiOBd  sod  otheit  hi  this  nhject, 
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ever,  be  inteiestiiig  to  hear  what  the  same  authority  has  said 
on  the  Sensibility  of  muscle,  and  also  on  the  Ciontractility,  or 
the  source  of  its  power  as  a  mechanical  prime  mover. 

8.  SensibtUijf. — *  This  properly  is  manifested  by  the  pain  wUdi 
if  felt  when  a  muscle  is  cut  or  lacerated,  or  otherwise  violently 
injured,  or  when  it  is  seized  with  qpasm.  Here,  as  in  other 
instanceH,  the  sensibility,  properly  speaking,  belongs  to  the  nerves 
which  are  distriboted  through  the  tissue,  and  accordingly,  when 
the  nerves  going  to  a  muscle  are  cut^  it  forthwith  becomes  insen* 
sible.  It  is  by  means  of  this  property,  which  is  sometimes  called 
the  ^  mnscolor  sezise,'  that  we  become  conscious  of  the  existing 
state  of  the  muscles  which  are  subject  to  the  will,  or  rather  of 
the  condition  of  the  limbs  and  other  parts  which  are  moved 
throngh  means  of  the  voluntary  mnsdes,  and  we  axe  thereby 
guided  in  directing  our  voluntary  movements  towards  the  end  in 
view.  Accordingly,  when  the  muscular  sense  is  lost,  while  the 
power  of  motion  remains, — a  case  which,  though  rare,  sometimea 
occnrs, — the  person  cannot  direct  the  movements  of  the  affected 
limhs  without  the  gnidance  of  the  eye.' 

On  this  passage  I  would  remark  that  the  two  sensibilities 
described  differ  veiy  much  in  their  character.  The  sensibility 
to  injuries  is  a  fact  distinct  from  those  feelings  of  the  state  of 
voluntary  muscles  that  serve  to  guide  the  movements  in 
working  for  ends.  The  one  is  the  passive,  and  the  other  the 
active,  sensibility  of  muscle. 

4s.  IrriiabiUty  or  CaniraciUity. — '  In  order  to  cause  contraction, 
the  muscle  must  be  excited  by  a  stimulus.  The  stimnlas  may  be 
applied  iomiediately  to  the  muscular  tissue,  as  when  the  fibres 
are  irritated  by  a  sharp  point ;  or  it  may  be  applied  to  the  nerve 
or  nerves  which  belong  to  the  muscle ;  in  the  former  case  the 
stimulus  is  said  to  be  ''immediate,"  in  the  latter  ** remote." 
The  nerve  does  not  contract,  but  it  has  the  property,  when 
stimulated,  of  exciting  contractions  in  the  muscular  fibres  to 
which  it  is  distributed,  and  this  property,  named  the  "vis  nervosa" 
(true  nervous  force),  is  distinguished  from  contractility,  which  is 
confined  to  the  muscle.  Again,  a  stimulus  may  be  either  directly 
applied  to  the  nerve  of  the  muscle,  as  when  that  nerve  is  itself 
mechanically  irritated  or  galvanized ;  or  it  may  be  first  made  to 
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act  on  certain  other  neryes,  by  which  its  inflnenoe  is,  so  to  speak, 
oondaeted  in  the  first  instance  to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  (or 
perhaps  eren  to  some  subordinate  nervous  centre)  and  thence 
trsaafarred  or  refleoted  to  the  muscular  nerve. 

*  The  stimuli  to  which  mnsoles  are  obedient  are  of  Tarions 
kinds ;  those  best  ascertained  are  the  following,  viz. : — 1.  Me- 
chanical izritation  of  almost  anj  sort,  under  which  head  is  to  be 
included  sudden  extension  of  the  muscular  fibres.  2.  Chemical 
stimulC  as  bj  the  application  of  salt  or  acrid  substances.  8. 
Eleetrical ;  usuaDj  hj  means  of  a  galvanic  current  made  to  pass 
throng  the  muscular  fibres,  or  along  the  nerve.  4.  Sudden  heat 
cr  oold.  These  four  mAj  be  classed  together  as  phyneal  itimuH 
Next»  wtenial  sHmuli^  viz.—!.  The  operation  of  the  wil],  or  voU- 
tioa.  2.  Emotions^  and  some  other  involuntary  states  of  the 
mind.  Lastlj,  there  still  remam  exciting  causes  of  muscular 
motions  in  the  economy  which,  although  they  may  probably  turn 
out  to  be  ph jsicalf  are  as  yet  of  doubtful  nature,  and  these,  until 
better  known,  may  perhaps,  without  impropriety,  be  called 
organio  stimuli ;  to  this  head  may  be  also  referred,  at  least  pro- 
visionaUy,  some  of  the  stimuli  which  excite  convulsions  and  other 
involttntaiy  motions  which  occur  in  disease.'— p.  clxxviL 

Of  the  stimuli  thus  enumerated  the  most  interesting  to  us 
are  the  mental  stimuli  These  are  described  as  of  two  kinds ; 
the  Emotions— or  the  influence  of  the  Feelings — and  the  Will 
A  third  kind  is  the  Spontaneous  force  to  be  presently  dis- 
cuased.  There  is  one  other  property  of  muscle,  alluded  to  in 
the  previous  chapter^  which  is  described  as  follows  : — 

5.  Tomieiijf  er  Tonie  dmiraMm, — 'Although  in  muscles 
geosially,  ooatraotion  is  suooeeded  by  complete  relaxation,  there 
are  varioes  muscles  wfaioh,  after  apparently  ceasing  to  contract, 
in  a  slate  of  tension,  and  have  still  a  certain  tendency  to 
their  points  of  attachment,  although  this  tendency 
oanptsrbalanrcid  by  antagonistic  muscles,  which  are  in  the 
eopditiop,  and  the  limb  or  other  moveable  part  is  thus 
itaiaed  at  rssl  This  condition  of  muscle  is  named  *'  tonicity," 
or  the  **  tonic  state.**  It  is  no  doubt  a  species  of  contraction,  as 
wsD  as  the  more  conspicuous  and  powerfiod  action  with  which  it 
sllsnates ;  but  it  is  employed  merely  to  maintain  equilibrium, 
aol  to  caoee  motion,  and  it  is  not  temporary  but  enduring— con- 
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tiniiing  dorixig  deep  when  volitioii  is  in  afaeyaaee,  and  coomrioning 
no  fatigue.  It  appears  to  be  excited  through  the  medium  of  the 
nerves,  though  independently  of  the  will,  for  when  the  neryes 
are  cut  it  ceases,  and  then  the  muscles  nearly  become  flaccid : 
the  stimulus  which  acts  on  the  nerves  is  not  knowxL* 

PROOFS  OF  SFOHTAKEOtrS  ACnyiTY. 

6.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  evidence  that  there  is 
for  the  existence  of  a  class  of  movements  and  actions, 
anterior  to,  and  independent  of,  the  sensations  of  the  senses. 
This  question,  brought  on  here  to  settle  a  point  of  preced- 
ence or  arrangement,  has  a  far  wider  import,  and  will 
re-appear  on  various  occasions  in  the  course  of  the  subse- 
quent exposition. 

The  proofs  principally  relied  on  are  the  following : — 

(1.)  The  already  mentioned  fisu^t  of  the  Tonicity  of  muscles. 
This  fact  I  regard  as  proving  the  existence  of  a  central 
stimulus  in  the  nervous  system.  The  tonicity  does  not^ 
indeed,  amount  to  actual  movement ;  still,  it  is  only  a  lower 
degree  of  the  same  thing:  and  what  one  centre  does  in  a 
low  degree,  another  may  do  in  a  higher ;  the  peculiar  mode 
of  operation  is  established  as  a  fact  of  the  nervous  mechanism.* 

(2.)  The  permanent  closure  of  certain  of  the  muscles — 
those  named  sphincteig — is  an  effect  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  tonicity,  but  displaying  a  more  energetic  stimulus  still, 

•  Some  phjaiologiflti  woiild  ascribe  the  tonicity,  not  to  the  ezdniive 
iniiaeDce  of  the  oentrei,  but  to  the  eziitenoe  of  a  oonstant  itinralatioii  pro- 
ceeding from  the  eztremitiM  by  the  incairying  nervei.  They  allege  in  support 
of  this  view,  that  when  all  the  sensory  roots  of  the  spine  are  cat,  the  tonicity 
disappears.  This,  however,  would  not  affect  the  general  doctrine  in  qaestion. 
Qrantmg  that  the  mnscular  stimnlns  is  in  one  sense  reflex,  and  arises  from 
a  perennial  irritation  of  the  incarrying  fibres,  this  oonstant  irritation  is  not 
what  we  usually  understand  by  stimulation  from  without  It  is  a  current 
arising  out  of  some  oonstant  condition  of  the  sensitive  tissues,  and  not  out  of 
visible  and  remitted  applications  to  the  parts.  A  constant  stimulus  is  no 
stimulus  at  alL  The  real  point  is — given  a  certain  intensity  of  outward 
stimulation,  the  resulting  movements  will  vary  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  nerves  and  nerve  centres ;  the  same  stimulus  finding  at  one  time  a  freble, 
and  at  another  time  an  energetic,  response. 
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such  88  we  can  refer  onlj  to  central  influence.  It  cannot 
be  referred  to  any  impression  from  without  Neither  can 
it  be  wholly  ascribed  to  the  muscle's  own  contractility, 
seeing  that  the  destruction,  or  paralysis,  of  certain  of  the 
centres  leads  to  the  total  relaxation  of  those  muscles. 

The  singular  rotatory  movements,  arising  from  uni-Iateral 
section  of  the  pons  varolii  and  other  ganglia^  suggest,  in  a 
particularlj  marked  manner,  the  existence  of  a  high  per- 
manent charge  of  nervous  power,  ordinarily  disguised  by 
being  in  a  state  of  equilibrium. 

(3.)  It  18  not  altogether  irrelevant,  to  cite  the  activity 
nuuntoined  by  invohiwtarif  muscle,  as  showing  the  existence 
of  A  mode  of  power  originating  with  the  nerve  centres. 
Nervous  influence  is  required  for  maintaining  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  the  movement  of  the  food  along  the  alimentary 
canal,  fta,  all  which  points  to  an  inward  evolution  of  force, 
although  modified  by  stimulation  in  the  several  organs.  It 
may  be  said  that^  when  the  movements  are  once  commenced, 
the  completion  of  one  may  be  a  stimulus  to  the  succeeding ; 
still  the  question  would  recur — ^by  what  force  does  the  heart 
b^ginto  beat? 

Thus  the  notion  of  an  initiative  existing  in  the  nerve 
centres  is  borne  out  by  the  tonicity,  by  the  action  of  the 
qihineters,  by  the  still  more  energetic  movements  of  rotation, 
and  by  the  analogy  of  the  involuntary  musclesL  Seeing  that 
the  spinal  cord  and  the  other  inferior  ganglia  are  found 
capable  of  originating  muscular  contractions,  we  are  entitled 
to  suppose  that  the  larger  masses  of  the  brain  may  be  the 
sources  of  a  much  more  abundant  and  conspicuous  activity 
than  these  examples  afford.  The  proofii  that  follow  are 
intended  to  put  in  evidence  the  existence  of  such  movements. 

(4)  In  wakening^frqm  sleep,  movement  precedes  sen- 
sation. ff^Ught  were  essential  to  Uie  movements  concerned 
in  vision,  it  would  be  impossible  to  open  the  eyesw  The  act 
of  wakening  from  sleep  can  hardly  be  considered  in  any 
other  view,  than  as  the  reviving  of  the  activity  by  a  rush 

of  nervous  power  to  the  muscles,  followed  by  the  exposure 

§ 
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« 

of  the  senses  to  the  influences  of  the  outer  world  The  first 
symptom  of  awakening  that  presents  itself  is  a  general  com- 
motion of  the  frame,  a  number  of  spontaneous  movements — 
the  stretching  of  the  limbs,  the  opening  of  the  eyes,  the 
expansion  of  the  features— to  all  which  succeeds  the  revival 
of  the  sensibility  to  outward  things.  Mysterious  as  the 
nature  of  sleep  is  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we 
are  not  precluded  fix>m  remarking  so  notable  a  circumstance, 
as  the  priority  of  action  to  sensibility,  at  the  moment  of 
wakening* 

But  if  this  be  a  (act,  we  seem  to  prove,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  renewed  action  must  originate  with  the  nerve 
centres  themselves.  The  first  gestures  must  be  stimulated 
from  within ;  afterwards,  they  are  linked  with  the  gestures 
and  movements  suggested  by  sense  and  revived  by  intel- 
ligence and  wilL  Ilie  higher  degree  of  permanent  tension 
in  the  muscles  when  we  are  awake,  is  partly  owing  to  the 
increased  central  force  of  the  waking  states,  and  partly  to  the 
stimulus  of  sensation.  But  in  all  cases,  the  share  due  to  the 
centres  must  be  considerable,  although  rendered  difficult  to 
estimate  when  mixed  up  with  sensational  stimulus  Thus 
the  force  that  keeps  the  eye  open  throughout  the  day,  is  in  a 
certain  measure  due  to  the  spontaneous  energy  that  opened  it 
at  the  waking  moment,  for  that  force  does  not  necessarily 
cease  when  the  other  force,  the  stimulus  of  lights  commencea 

We  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  the  nourished  condition 
of  the  nerves  and  nerve  centres,  consequent  on  the  night's 
repose,  is  the  cause  of  that  burst  of  spontaneous  exertion  at 
the  moment  of  awakening.  The  antecedent  of  the  activity  is 
physical  rather  than  mental ;  and  this  must  be  the  case  with 
spontaneous  energy  in  general    When  coupled  with  sen- 

•  Thii  U  maintained  by  Aristotle  (Physica  VIII.  2).  He  sayi  that 
tbeie  wakening  movementi  oome,  not  from  sense,  but  ftom.  an  internal 
PovacB,  Some  writers  have  taken  the  opposite  view,  bat  they  have  not,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  adduced  any  decided  £scts  in  support  of  that  view.  If  we 
cannot  establish  an  absolute  priority  of  morement  in  the  act  of  awakening,  we 
may,  at  least,  maintain  that  movement  concurs  with,  and  does  not  follow, 
the  re-animation  of  the  senses. 
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satioD,  the  character  of  the  activity  is  modified  so  as  to 
render  the  spontaneity  much  less  discemibla 

(5.)  The  next  proof  is  derived  bom  the  early  movements 
of  Infancy.  These  I  look  upon  as  in  great  part  due  to  the 
spontaneous  action  of  the  centres.  The  mobility  displayed 
in  the  first  stage  of  infant  existence  is  known  to  be  very 
great ;  and  it  continues  to  be  shown  in  an  exuberant  degree 
all  through  childhood  and  early  youth.  This  mobility  can 
be  attributed  only  to  one  of  three  causes.  It  may  arise  from 
the  stimulus  of  Sensation,  that  is,  from  the  sights^  sounds, 
contacts,  temperaturep  &a,  of  outward  things.  It  may,  in 
the  second  place,  be  owing  to  Emotions,  as  love,  fear, 
anger.    Or,  lastly,  the  cause  may  be  Spontaneous  energy. 

The  two  first-named  influences,  external  sensation  and 
inward  emotion,  are  undoubted  causes  of  active  gesticulatiou 
and  movement  But  the  question  is»  Do  they  explain  the 
whole  activity  of  early  infancy  and  childhood  ?  I  think  not, 
and  on  evidence  such  as  the  following.  We  can  easily 
obeecve  when  any  one  is  under  the  influence  of  vivid  sen- 
sation ;  we  can  tell  whether  a  child  is  acted  on  by  sights,  or 
sounds,  or  tastes.  And  if  the  observation  is  carefuUy  made, 
I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  although  the  gesticulations  of 
infsnte  are  frequently  excited  by  surrounding  objecte,  there 
an  times  when  such  influence  is  very  little  felt,  and  when, 
nevertheless,  the  mobility  of  the  frame  is  strongly  manifested. 
With  regard  to  inward  feelings,  or  emotions,  the  proof  is  not 
so  easy ;  but  here,  too,  there  is  a  certain  character  belonging 
to  emotional  movemente,  that  serves  to  diBcriminate  them 
when  they  occur.  The  movemente,  gestures,  and  cries  of 
ii^f^pMi  pun  are  well  marked;  so  pleasurable  feeling  is 
i^ifftjfigniaK^il  by  ths  equally  characteristic  flow  of  smiles  and 
ecstatic  nttenmca  If  there  be  times  of  active  gesticulation 
and  exercise  that  show  no  connexion  with  the  sighte  and 
sounds^  or  other  influence  of  the  outer  world,  and  that  have 
no  peculiar  emotional  character  of  the  pleasurable  or  painful 
kind,  we  can  ascribe  them  to  nothing  but  the  mere  abund- 
ance  and  exuberance  of  self-acting  muscular  and  cerebral 
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energy,  which  rises  and  falls  with  the  vigour  and  noarish- 
ment  of  the  general  system. 

The  activity  of  young  animals  in  general,  and  of  animals 
remarkable  for  their  active  endowments  (as  the  insect  tribe), 
may  be  cited  as  strongly  favouring  the  hjrpothesis  of  spon- 
taneity. When  the  kitten  plays  with  a  worsted  ball,  we 
always  attribute  the  overflowing  fulness  of  moving  eneigy  to 
the  creature's  own  inward  stimulus,  to  which  the  ball  merely 
serves  for  a  pretext  So  an  active  young  hound,  refreshed 
by  sleep  or  kept  in  confinement,  pants  for  being  let  loose,  not 
because  of  anything  that  attracts  his  view  or  kindles  up  his 
ear,  but  because  a  rush  of  activity  courses  through  his 
members,  rendering  him  uneasy  till  the  confined  energy  has 
found  vent  in  a  chase  or  a  run.  We  are  at  no  loss  to  dis- 
tinguish this  kind  of  activity  from  that  awakened  by  sen- 
sation or  emotion ;  and  the  distinction  is  recognized  in  the 
modes  of  interpreting  the  movements  and  feelings  of  animala 
When  a  rider  speaks  of  his  horse  as  'fresh,'  he  implies  that 
the  natural  activity  is  undischarged,  and  pressing  for  vent ; 
the  excitement  caused  by  mixing  in  a  chase  or  in  a  battle,  is 
a  totally  different  thing  from  the  spontaneous  vehemence  of 
a  full-fed  and  underworked  animal. 

It  is  customary  in  like  manner  to  attribute  much  of  the 
activity  of  early  human  life,  neither  to  sensation  nor  to 
emotion,  but  to  '  freshness,'  or  the  current  of  undischarged 
activity.  There  are  moments  when  high  health,  natural 
vigour,  and  spontaneous  outpouring,  are  the  obvious  ante- 
cedents of  ebullient  activity.  The  very  necessity  of  bodily 
exercise  felt  by  every  one,  and  most  of  all  by  the  young,  is  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  fund  of  energy  that  comes  round 
with  the  day  and  presses  to  be  discharged.  Doubtless,  it 
may  be  said  that  this  necessity  may  proceed  from  a  state  of 
the  muscles,  and  not  from  the  centres ;  that  an  uneasy 
craving  rises  periodically  in  the  muscular  tissue,  and  is 
transmitted  as  a  stimulus  to  the  centres,  awakening  a  nervous 
current  of  activity  in  return.  Even  if  this  were  true,  it 
would  not  materially  alter  the  case  we  are  labouring  to 
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establisli — ^namelyi  a  tendency  in  the  moving  system  to  go 
into  action,  without  any  antecedent  sensation  from  without 
or  emotion  ficom  within,  or  without  any  stimulus  extraneous 
to  the  moving  apparatus  itsel£  But  we  do  not  see  any 
ground  for  excluding  the  agency  of  the  centres,  in  the  com- 
mencing stimulus  of  periodical  active  exeicisa  The  same 
central  energy  that  keeps  up  the  muscular  tonicity,  must  be 
allowed  to  share  in  the  self-originating  muscular  activity. 
If  so,  the  demand  for  exercise  that  comes  round  upon  every 
actively  constituted  nature,  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the 
view  we  are  now  engaged  in  maintaining. 

Coupling  together,  therefore,  the  initial  movements  of 
infimey,  the  mobility  of  early  years  generally,  the  obser- 
vations on  young  and  active  members  of  the  brute  creation, 
and  the  craving  for  exercise  universally  manifested,  we  have 
a  large  body  of  evidence  in  &vour  of  the  doctrine  of  spon- 
taneoas  action. 

(6.)  The  operation  of  what  is  termed  Excitement  likewise 
corroborates  the  position  we  are  now  maintaining.  The 
physical  &ct  of  the  excited  condition  is  an  increase  in  the 
quantify,  or  a  change  in  the  quality,  of  the  blood  in  the 
brain.  The  mental  ftct  is  the  increase  of  mental  eneigy  in 
all  its  modes.  A  stimulus  applied,  in  such  a  condition,  pro- 
duces a  more  than  usual  response ;  and  there  is  manifested 
an  incontinent  activity,  irrespective  of  all  stimulation.  The 
outward  movements  are  hurried  and  uncontrollable,  the 
feelings  are  more  intense,  the  thot^hts  are  rapid;  every 
niMital  exertion  is  heightened.  When  the  excitement  rises 
to  the  morbid  pitch,  as  in  disease,  or  under  the  influence  of 
drugs,  such  as  strychninci  there  is  an  enormous  expenditure 
<rf  foroe^  apart  from  any  stimulation  whatsoever :  the  altered 
nutrition  of  the  brain  is  the  sole  influence  concerned. 

(7.)  As  a  farther  conflrmation,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
sensibility  and  activity  do  not  rise  and  fall  together ;  on  the 
oontmy,  they  often  stand  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  each 
other.  By  comparing  different  characten,  or  the  difierent 
states  of  the  same  individual,  we  may  test  the  truth  of  this 
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observatioa  The  strong,  restless,  active  temperament  is  not 
always  marked  as  the  most  sensitive  and  emotional,  but  is 
very  frequently  seen  to  be  the  least  affected  by  these  infln- 
ences.  The  activity  that  seems  to  sustain  itself,  costing  the 
individual  almost  no  effort,  being  his  delight  rather  than  his 
drudgery,  and  very  little  altered  by  the  presence  or  the  absence 
of  stimulus  or  ends,  is  manifestly  a  constitutional  self- 
prompting  force ;  and  such  activity  is  a  well  known  fac^  It 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  distinctions  of  character,  both 
in  individuals  and  in  races ;  being  seen  in  the  restless  adven- 
turer, the  indefatigable  travelleri  the  devotee  of  business,  the 
incessant  meddler  in  affairs ;  in  the  man  that  hates  repose 
and  despises  passive  enjoyments.  It  is  the  pushing  energy 
of  Philip  of  Macedon  and  William  the  Conqueror.  On  the 
other  hand,  sensitive  and  emotional  natures,  which  are  to  be 
found  abundantly  among  men,  and  still  more  abundantly 
among  women,  are  not  active  in  a  corresponding  degree,  while 
the  kind  of  activity  displayed  by  them,  is  plainly  seen  to 
result  more  from  some  stimulus  or  object^  than  from  an  innate 
exuberance  of  action.  The  activity  prompted  by  ends»  by 
something  to  be  gained  or  avoided,  is  easily  distinguished  ficom 
the  other  by  its  being  closely  adapted  to  those  ends,  and  by 
its  ceasing  when  they  have  been  accomplished.  He  that 
labours  merely  on  the  stimulus  of  reward,  rests  when  he  has 
acquired  a  compet^acy,  and  is  never  confounded  with  the  man 
whose  life  consists  in  giving  vent  to  a  naturaUy  active 
temperament,  or  a  superabundance  of  muscular  and  central 
energy. 

(8.)  I^astly,  it  will  be  afterwards  shown,  that  without 
spontaneity,  the  growth  of  the  Will  is  inexplicable. 

Regions  of  SporUaneous  Activity, 

7.  The  muscles  for  the  most  part  act  in  groups,  being 
associated  together  by  the  organization  of  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, for  the  performance  of  actions  requiring  concurrent 
movements. 
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The  Loeomoiwe  Apparatus  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  voluntary  groups.  This  involves  (taking  vertebrate 
•fimiftU  in  general)  the  Km&9— or  the  anterior  and  posterior 
extremities  with  their  numerous  muscles,  and  the  trunk  of 
the  body,  which  in  all  animals  chimes  in  more  or  less  with 
the  movements  of  the  extremities.  In  the  outbursts  of 
spontaneous  action,  locomotive  effort  (walking,  running, 
flying,  swimming,  fta)  is  one  of  the  foremost  tendencies ; 
having  the  advantage  of  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the 
muscular  system,  and  thus  giving  vent  to  a  copious  stream  of 
accumulated  power.  No  observant  person  can  have  failed  to 
notice  instances,  where  locomotion  resulted  from  purely 
spontaneous  effort.  In  the  human  subject,  the  locomotive 
members  are  long  in  being  adapted  to  their  proper  use,  and 
in  the  meantime  they  expend  their  activity  in  the  dancing 
gestoxes  and  kicking  movements,  manifested  by  the  in&nt  in 
the  arms  of  the  nurse. 

The  locomotive  action  agitates  the  whole  length  of  the 
spine  up  to  the  articulations  of  the  neck  and  head.  The 
members  concerned,  however,  have  many  movements  besides, 
especially  in  man ;  and  these  are  found  to  arise  no  less  readily. 
Thus  the  movements  of  the  arms  are  extremely  various,  and 
all  of  them  may  burst  out  in  the  spontaneous  way.  The 
grasp  of  the  hand  is  the  result  of  an  extensive  muscular 
endowment^  and  at  an  early  stage  manifests  itself  in  the 
round  of  the  innate  and  chance  movements. 

The  erections  and  bendings  of  the  body  are  outlets  for 
spontaneous  activity,  and  especially  erection,  which  implies 
the  greater  effort  When  superfluous  power  cannot  run  into 
the  more  abundant  opening  of  locomotive  movement,  it  ex- 
pends itself  in  stretching  and  erecting  the  body  and  limbs  to 
the  extreme  point  of  tension.  The  erection  extends  to  the 
caniage  of  the  head  and  the  distension  of  the  eyes,  mouth, 
and  features. 

27U  vocal  organs  are  a  distinct  and  notable  group  of  the 
active  OMsmbeis.  The  utterance  of  the  voice  is  unequivocally 
owing  on  many  occasions  to  mere  profusion  of  central  eueigy. 
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although  more  liable  than  almost  any  other  mode  of  action  to 
be  stimulated  bom  vithoat  In  man  the  flow  of  words  and 
song,  in  animals  the  outbursts  of  barking,  braying,  howling, 
are  often  manifestly  owing  to  no  other  cause  than  the  'fresh' 
condition  of  the  vocal  organs. 

The  eyes  have  their  independent  centre  of  energy,  whence 
results  a  spontaneously  sustained  gaze  upon  the  outer  world. 
When  no  object  specially  arrests  the  attention,  the  activity  of 
the  visual  movements  must  be  considered  as  mainly  due  to 
central  power.  In  a  person  deprived  of  the  sight  of  one  eye, 
we  find  that  eye  still  kept  open,  but  not  so  wide  as  the  other. 
The  maiUh  is  also  subject  to  various  movements  which  maj 
often  be  the  result  of  mere  internal  power,  as  is  seen  in  the 
contortions  indulged  in  after  a  period  of  immobility  and  re- 
straint The  jatos  find  their  use  in  masticating  the  food,  bat 
failing  this,  they  may  put  forth  their  force  in  biting  things 
put  into  the  mouth,  as  in  children  not  yet  arrived  at  the  age 
of  chewing.  The  tongue  is  an  organ  of  great  natural  activity, 
being  endowed  with  many  muscles,  and  having  a  wide  scope 
of  action.  In  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  voice,  which 
is  at  first  an  inarticulate  howl,  the  play  of  the  tongue,  com- 
mencing of  its  own  accord,  gives  the  articulate  character  to 
utterance,  and  lays  a  foundation  for  the  acquirement  of 
speech. 

Among  the  bpecial  aptitudes  manifested  among  the  low3i 
animals  we  find  marked  examples  of  the  spontaneity  of  action. 
The  destmctive  weapons  belonging  to  so  many  tribes,  are  fre* 
quently  brought  into  play  without  any  stimulus  or  provocation, 
and  when  no  other  reason  can  be  rendered  than  the  necessity  for 
discharging  an  accnmulation  of  inward  energy.  As  the  battexy 
of  the  Torpedo  becomes  charged  by  the  mere  course  of  nutrition, 
and  requires  to  be  periodically  relieved  by  being  poured  upon 
some  object  or  other,  so  we  may  suppose  that  the  jaws  of  the 
tiger,  the  fangs  of  the  serpent,  the  spinning  apparatus  of  the 
spider,  require  at  intervals  to  have  some  objects  to  spend  them- 
Belves  upon.  It  is  said  that  the  constmctiveness  of  the  bee  and 
the  beaver  incontinently  manifests  itself  even  when  there  is  no 
end  to  be  gained ;  a  circumstance  not  at  all  singular,  if  we 
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the  spontaaeoQa  nature  of  many  of  the  aotire  endowments  of 
Tfifni  and  *^^wiii^ff. 

The  epontaneoas  activity  is  always  observed  to  rise  and 
&11  with  the  vigour  and  state  of  nutrition  of  the  general 
system,  being  abundant  in  states  of  high  health,  and  deficient 
during  sickness,  hunger,  and  fettigua  Energetic  movements, 
moreover,  arise  under  the  influence  of  drugs  and  stimulants 
acting  on  the  nerves  and  nerve  centres ;  also  from  fever  and 
other  ailments.  Convulrions,  spasms,  and  unnatural  excite- 
ment^ are  diseased  forms  of  the  spontaneous  discharge  of  the 
active  energy  of  the  nerve  centres.* 

OF  THB  MUSCULAB  FEXUKQS. 

&  We  are  now  brought  to  the  express  consideration  of 
the  first  class  of  phenomena  proper  and  peculiar  to  mind, 
namely.  States  of  Feeling ;  these  we  have  from  the  outset 
recognised  as  one  of  the  three  distinct  manifestations  of  our 
mental  nature.  To  give  a  systematic  and  precise  account  of 
the  states  of  human  consciousness, — ^a  Natural  History  of  the 
Feelings, — ^iB  one  of  the  aims  of  the  science  of  mindf 

•  Aeritieorihis«oAialh«Jir«<t^fM/£mfw,w]iild  adndttixig  that  fh« 
h&f  eoBJwktod  lor  wnrw  to  erplain  plMnomena  that  «ra  left 
m  the  taniBptkm,  most  gMMnU j  prsniHag  In  the  lyitafiia  ot 
alad,  that  our  sotfvity  It  eaUad  forCh  lolely  hj  the  itimQliit  ot 
■M  tskei  eieeption  to  the  purely  phjftUal  orlgic  aboTo  aasigned 
to  Ike  spootomoes  movenenta  It  la  with  the  writer  a  eerioiia  groand  of 
thai  theee  moreoMnto  ate  made  to  proceed  firom  a  **  peyohologleal 
or  apaii  firom  any  aaleoedent  mental  itate.  The  qoeetioa  thai 
apon  matter  of  hdt^  and  if  ao  y  oheerrationi  can  be  prodnoed  to 
that  mind  doea  maaihit  itself  anterior  to  the  apontaaeoos  onthnnt,  my 
ia  inooereet  Bat  eo  te  aa  I  have  been  able  to  Judge  of  what 
nan  J  happeoa^  oonafltomnwi  rapidly  Mows  or  elm  aooompaniee  the  ipon- 
toaroai  diechaige^  hot  does  not  preoede  it  We  hare  onaqoiTOcel  initaneee 
ef  moveaMnto  ariiing  withool  conaeioaneei,  aa  onder  ohlorolbrm  and  in 
defiiiam;  sad  H  laaot  ecmtended  that  mlad  acoompaaiee  the  morementoof  the 
fateaia  the  womb.  ▲  dlapnted  point  sabetantlaUy  identioal  with  this  ia 
haadledatkBffthla  *'ThoBmottooaaadthe  Win.**  (Kmotinni,  chap.  tjL, 
me.U). 

t  It  amy  fmOltato  the  oomprehearioQ  of  the  method  herein  adopted  fur 
the  mlHaatto  drfiiieatlnii  of  tho  MIngt,  if  I  oflbr  a  few  explanatory 
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9.  There  are  three  daeses  of  Feeling?  ocxnnected  with 
the  moving  oigans : — 

(L)  Feelings  dependent  on  the  crgamic  eondUiim  of  Uu 
museUs;  as  thoee  aming  £tom  hmto,  woimde,  diseases,  fidigne, 
rest^  nutriment  Most  of  these  affections  the  mnsdes  have  in 
common  with  the  other  tissues  of  the  body ;  and  they  'will  be 
considered  under  a  subsequent  head.  Our  plan  requires  that 
we  should  here  exhibit  the  marked  antithesis,  or  contrast^  exist- 
ing  between  Muscular  Feeling  proper  (the  Consdousnesss  of 
movement,  howsoever  caused)  and  Sensation  proper.  The  one 
is  associated  with  energy  passing  outwards,  the  other  with  stim- 
ulation passing  inwards ;  the  two  fiicts  mingle  together  in  the 
stream  of  mental  life,  but  are  yet  of  a  widely  different  nature. 

vemarki  ai  to  the  aoope  of  it  The  nad«  k  luiBeienfly  aoqaAiafted  with  the 
thieefbld  putHaon  of  mind  into  Feelins,  Volitum,  uid  InteUeet  If  this 
pertitkm  be  oomplete  and  ezhaostiTe^  ereiy  mental  iaet  and  phenomenon 
whatwoTer  ftUi  nnder  one  or  other  of  theae  heada ;  nothing  mental  oan  be 
stated  bat  what  is  either  a  feeling,  a  Tolition,  or  a  thought  It  mnit,  never^ 
theleai,  be  obaenred,  that  mental  atatea  need  not  belong  to  one  of  theae 
diMei  exclmiTely.  A  feeling  may  hare  a  certain  voiiiwtuU  aspect,  togothg 
with  its  own  proper  characters:  thoa  the  mental  state  cansed  1^  intense  eold 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  feeling  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  teim ;  we 
recognise  it  as  a  mode  of  consciousness  of  the  painful  land,  Vnt  inasmuch  as 
it  stimulates  us  to  perfonning  actions  for  abating,  or  freeing  oaimitwm  frtan, 
the  pain,  there  attaches  to  it  a  Tolitional  character  also.  In  like  manner, 
every  state  that  can  be  reproduced  afterwards  as  a  reooUeetion,  or  letatned 
as  an  id«A,  has  by  that  ciroumstsnoe  a  oertain  mUlUetual  character. 

Now,  in  deacribing  statea  that  come  properly  under  the  genend  head  of 
feeling,  we  sre  called  upon  to  bring  forward,  in  the  first  iiwtsnee,  the  pecn- 
liaiitiea,  or  descriptive  marks,  that  characterise  them  as  feelings.  This  done, 
we  may  carry  on  the  delineation  by  adverting  to  their  influence  on  activity, 
or  volition ;  and,  lastly,  we  may  specify  anything  that  is  distinctive  in  the 
hold  that  they  take  of  the  intellect.  It  is  clear  that  if  a  Natural  History 
of  the  human  feelings  is  at  all  possible,  we  must  endeavour  to  attain  an 
orderly  style  of  procedure,  such  aa  naturaliits  in  other  departmenta  have  had 
recourse  to.  If  the  fundamental  divisions  of  mind  have  any  validity  in 
them,  they  ought  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  proper  descriptive  method ;  in 
fact,  the  deecription  should  accord  with  them. 

The  plan,  in  its  completeness,  may  be  represented  thus:— 

PUTSICAL  SiDI. 

Bodily  Origin.    (For  Sensations  chiefly.) 
BodOy  Diffusion,  expression,  or  embodiment 
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(2.)  Feelings  connected  with  muufdar  action,  including 
all  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  exercise.  These  are  the  states 
just  alluded  to  as  peculiar  to  the  muscular  system. 

(3.)  The  Feelings  that  indicate  the  various  modes  of  tension 
of  the  moving  organs.  According  as  a  muscle  is  tense  or  re- 
lazed,  acoording  as  much  or  little  energy  is  thrown  into  it,  and 
according  to  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  the  contraction,  we 
are  differently  affected,  and  this  difference  of  sensibility  enables 
us  to  judge  of  the  positions  of  our  active  members,  and  of  many 
important  relations  of  external  things.  These  are  the  feelings 
of  muade  that  enter  most  directly  into  our  intelligence ;  having 
little  of  the  character  of  mere  Feeling,  and  a  very  large  refer- 
ence to  Thought,  they  deserve  a  separate  treatment 

XaRAXiSmB. 

Qnalitj,  ia,  Flmnn,  P«iii,  Indifbrence. 


Am  nguds  Intfluitj  or  aeotoMH. 
Ai  regudi  Qnantitj,  maai,  or  Toliimo. 
Speebd  ohanotemtics. 
V§iifi§nMi  fthaiifltftWi 

Modo  of  inflfiimnins  the  WiU,  or  MotiTW  to  Aetion. 
jff^fPfffmal  cbsrMttn* 

SoaooptibUitj  to  DiMtimmatioii  and  to  Agroomeat 

Dflgroo  of  Batainahflity,  that  ia,  Ideal  Perastflooa  and 

BaooTorabiHtj. 

II  ii  to  te  lamaikad  tliat,  aa  a  genaral  mla,  pleasnrea  agraa  io  their 

pkyacal  agpiaarioD,  or  embodimeiit,  and  alao  in  their  mode  of  operating  on 

iha  win.  biomIj,  lor  their  oontmnanoe,  incieaeu,  or  renewal.     In  like 

%  pdsa  have  a  common  ezpreeeion,  and  a  oommon  inflnence  in  pro* 

aeUoQ  tot  their  remoTal,  abatement,  or  avoidanoe.     Henoe  the  &ct 

thai  a  otata  ia  pleeSnrabla  or  painM  carriea  with  it  theee  two  other  &cti  as  a 

Afiiai  aa  le^ads  the  Intelleol;  Diiorimination,  Agreement,  and  Betain* 
ekffity  are  to  a  owtun  extent  proportional  to  the  dtjffm  of  the  feeling,  or  the 
of  tha  tmpreedon.  Thia  being  the  oaee,  the  itatement  of  the  degree 
the  probable  nature  of  the  properties  eonnected  with  the  Intelleot 
il  ia  iinniowMiy  ia  moel  caeeo  to  carry  tba  delineation  throngh  aU  the 
of  tha  table.  It  ia  onlj  whan  a  iMling  poeeeecea  any  pecnliaritiea 
il  aa  aiaaption  to  the  genaral  lawa  of  coincidence  now  mentionad, 
Ika  ftdl  deoeription  k  called  for.  Two  or  three  examples  of  the  com- 
liala  dslsfl  wiD  ba  giTOAi 
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AH  tlmmgh  the  present  chapter,  and  tluongh  the  fol- 
lowing chapter  on  sensations^  we  shall  require  to  keep  in 
Tiew  this  distinction  between  feelings  that  yield  a  large 
measure  of  the  distinctiYe  character  of  feeling,  and  others 
whose  emotional  character  is  feeble,  and  whose  fimction  it  is 
to  sapply  the  materials  of  the  intelligence.  In  the  eye,  for 
example,  the  effect  of  a  blaze  of  sunshine  is  very  different 
from  the  sight  of  a  watch.  The  one  serves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  immediate  enjoyment^  the  other  is  nothing  in  itself, 
and  derives  its  value  from  being  remotely  instruments!  to  our 
happiness.  Among  effects  on  the  ear,  the  contrast  between 
music  and  speech  expresses  the  same 


L  Feelings  of  Muscular  Exerciss, 

These  are  feelings  proper  to  the  muscles.  The  mode  of 
consciousness  arising  under  muscular  exertion  cannot  be  pro- 
duced in  connexion  with  any  other  part  of  the  system. 

10.  Feeling  of  Muscular  Exercise  generally.  According  to 
the  manner  of  the  exertion,  the  feelings  differ  considerably ; 
a  dead  strain  is  different  from  movement ;  and  distinct  modes 
of  consciousness  attend  quick  and  slow  movements  respect- 
ively. The  most  general  and  characteristic  form  of  mus- 
cular exercise  is  exemplified  in  a  dead  strain,  or  else  in  great 
exertion  with  a  uoderate  pace  of  movement 

11.  To  begin  with  the  Physical  side. 

The  physical  state  of  a  muscle  under  contraction  may  be 
inferred  from  the  details  already  given.  The  particles 
making  up  the  muscular  threads  are  approximated  by  an 
energetic  attraction  developed  in  the  muscle,  under  the 
stimulus  supplied  by  the  nerves.  An  intense  physical  force 
is  produced  by  a  peculiar  expenditure  of  the  substance  of  the 
muscular  mass ;  and  in  the  production  of  this  force  the  tissue 
is  affected,  as  it  were,  with  a  strong  internal  agitation.  As  the 
nerves  supplied  to  the  muscles  are  principally  motor  nerves, 
by  which  the  muscular  movements  are  stimulated  from  the 
brain  and  nerve  centres,  our  safest  assumption  is,  that  the 
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sensQiQity  teoomptnTing  muscular  moTunent  ocunoideo 
the  imigoing  stream  of  nervoiis  eneigj,  and  does  not^  as  in 
the  case  of  pme  sensation,  lesnlt  from  any  influence  passing 
inwaids^  by  incanying  or  sensitive  nerves.  It  is  known  that 
sensitive  filaments  are  distiibuted  to  the  muscular  tissue, 
along  with  the  motor  filaments;  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  thai  by  means  of  them  the  01901110  states  of  the 
anaele  affect  the  mind.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  chaiac- 
teristic  feeling  of  exerted  force  should  arise  by  an  inward 
transmission  through  the  sensitive  filaments;  on  the  con- 
tisiy,  we  are  bound  to  presume  that  this  is  the  concomitant 
of  the  outgoing  current  by  which  the  muscles  are  stimulated 
to  vt  No  other  hypothesis  so  well  represents  the  total 
opposition  of  nature  between  states  of  energy  exerted,  and 
states  of  passive  stimulation.* 


•  I  iMl  hM  pMMl  th«  ntw«  of  MOM  of  tlM  moot  dktiBgvMhod 

i^QO  IhU  mlimtiog  qiiaotion.    I  matk  promiao,  howovor,  that 

oC  thaoi  adipvt  to  iho  pmrnnptinn  oriiiiig  from  Iho  groot  tatithMU  of 

B,  thioagbool  tho  whole  OM&tal  iTatem.  To  tlMu  it 
bo  amoU  aaltar.  Uial  tho  faolfafi  of  moTooMiil  won  naked  as  aoroly 
"iam  of  MOMtioiM,  or  aa  impffOMinM  paiwiwy  to  Iho  toia  by  toaatiTa 
la  WlJ  now,  oa  tha  ooatiavy,  tbo  aoti  lital  diotjaotiott  within  tha 
of  Btad,  ia  btrofl  of  aU  phjiiolefioal  nippoft  by  moh  aa  hypothoda. 
I  fooCa  Snl  from  Dr.  Brown-MiQard :  *  J.  W.  Arnold  hai  triad  to  ahow  that 
rooti  of  Bwoa  ooataia  tha  aanra  Sbrea  whioh  ooavay  to  tha  taa* 
tiha  impffOMJnm  thai  giva  tha  kaoidodga  of  the  otata  of  maaolM,*  aa 
of  aooteaetMa  or  aaumnt  of  moTomaat  *  Tha  chiaf  iMt  oa  whioh 
ha  ^oaada  hb  opiaioa  ii^  that  aftw  ototioa  of  tha  pooterior  roots  of  tha 
yoilflEkr  aztroautiao  of  a  frog,  it  oaa  make  aaa  of  ito  hiad  logt  aimoot  at  waU 
•a  if  aattiag  had  baon  dona  to  tha  pooterior  rooti.'  It  woald  appear,  thea, 
thai  aoi  only  tha  power  of  aMvaaMat,  but  aleo  tha  eeaao  that  guides  the 
■avameBti^  ia  aaaoanaoted  with  tha  aanaory  aenree.  'Thia  ezperimeat  ia 
ewtalnly  of  aoiM  valae^  and  wa  maat  acknowledge  that  it  ii  diffioalt  to 
itotharwiaa  than  Arnold  has  dona.  Moreover,  we  have  found  that, 
tha  aeation  of  aU  tha  pooterior  xoota  of  tha  apinal  narree  in  frogs,  tha 

aem  to  be  vaiy  neeriy  aa  per&ct  aa  if  no  operation  had 
and  that  if  the  akin  of  the  head  ia  pinched  on  one  side,  tha 
limb  OB  tha  aaaM  aida  triea  to  repel  the  oaoee  of  the  pain,  aa  weU  aa 
if  aa  k^fary  had  been  BUbda.  I  hare  also  aeoertained  that  in  frogs  rendered 
Wad  th«e  ai;ariaMBta  give  tha  eame  reealt' 

Bat  Asaold'a  hypothesis  is  not  tha  only  sltematiTe.    The  anppoeitioa  that 
tta  adod  dMcrimiaafaa  tha  dagrea  of  eneigy  of  the  motor  oanent,  or  the  foroe 
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But  the  physical  accompaniments  of  muscular  exertion 
pass  beyond  the  muscles  themselves.  We  know  that  active 
exercise  indirectly  affects  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  The 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  quickened  generally,  and  is  made 
to  flow  by  preference  to  the  muscular  tissue,  the  brain  being 

poured  oat  from  the  brain  in  voluntarj  morement,  is  at  leut  an  eqnaUy  •<!- 
miaaible  view.  It  wonld  aeom  an  nnneoeaearj  oompUeation  to  hare  aansory 
nerves  mixed  np  with  the  pare  motor  fibres ;  it  would  be  to  deny  that  the 
anterior  roots  are  pore  motor  nenrea.  Dr.  Brown-84qaard  proceeds  to  re* 
mark : — '  But  although  I  agree  so  far  with  Arnold,  I  do  not  admit  with  him 
that  it  is  only  through  the  anterior  roots  that  impressions  are  oouTejed  hj 
the  muscles  to  the  brain.  When  a  galvanic  current  is  applied  to  the  muscles 
of  the  limb  of  a  frog,  on  which  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerres  of  this  Kmb 
hsTe  been  divided,  no  trace  of  pain  is  produced,  and  all  the  other  causes  of 
pain  are  also  unable  to  cause  it  when  applied  either  to  the  skin  or  the  muscles. ' 
— (Lectures,  p.  9.)  This  is  in  perfect  aocordanoe  with  the  view  that  would 
assign  the  feelings  of  resistance  and  movements  to  the  outgoing  current  hy 
the  motor  nerves,  and  the  sensibility  to  cramp  and  other  pains,  to  the  tngoing 
current  by  the  sensory  nerves. 

£.  H.  Weber  remarks  :^'  The  discriminative  sensibility  of  musde  seems, 
in  many  cases,  owing  to  the  presence,  in  muscle,  of  branches  of  the  nerves  of 
sensation  going  to  the  extremities,  as  we  see  in  the  distribution  of  twigs  of 
the  trigeminal  nerves  to  the  various  muscles  of  the  eye.  This  supply  of  sen- 
sitive nerves  to  the  eye  may  be  contrasted  with  the  ease  of  the  diaphragm,  a 
muscle  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  yet  less  discriminative  than  the  muscles 
of  the  eye,  and  scantily  supplied  with  nerves  of  sensation.  It  would  seem, 
nevertheless,  that  aU  does  not  depend  on  that ;  for,  in  many  cases  of  complete 
and  genuine  annrthesia  (that  is,  loss  of  sensibility  to  pain),  the  power  of 
voluntary  motion  in  the  senseless  parts  is  still  preser  zed.'  This  is  a  still  more 
decided  fact,  inasmuch  as  the  existence  of  insensibility  to  pain  shows,  that  aU 
the  sensitive  fibres  are  paralysed,  and  yet  the  power  of  muscular  guidance 
remains.  This  is  consistent  only  with  the  supposition  that  the  mind 
appreciates  the  motor  infiuence  as  it  proceeds  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles, 
without  depending  on  a  returning  sensibility  through  the  proper  sensory 
fibres. 

I  quote  next  from  Ludwig.  'Whether  the  nerves  that  subserve  the 
muscular  sense,  and  those  that  induce  the  muscular  motion,  are  the  same,  is 
at  present  difficult  to  decide.  It  is  conceivable,  and  not  unlikely,  that  all 
knowledge  and  discrimination  arrived  at  through  the  exertion  of  the  voluntaxy 
muscles,  are  attained  directiy  through  the  act  of  voluntary  excitation ;  so 
that  the  effort  of  the  will  is  at  once  proceeded  on  as  a  means  of  judgment. 
This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  the  movements  that  give  us  mental 
judgments,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  do  not  appear  as  muscnUr 
sensations;  in  other  words,  they  are  not,  like  the  organic  sensations  of 
muscle,  localised  by  us  in  the  muscle  and  looked  upon  as  possessing  the 
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in  this  way  often  relieved  from  a  morbid  excess  of  blood. 
The  longs  are  stimulated  to  increased  action.  The  elimi- 
natioa  of  waste  matter  from  the  skin  ia  promoted.  There  is 
a  great  increase  of  animal  heat  Provided  the  waste  of 
nntritive  material  caused  by  these  vaiions  modes  of  increased 


of  a  MawkioQ.*  Lndwig  thai  appatli  to  oar  ooaaciouino—  as  pre- 
tfco  fciHng  of  oraoBidar  oaoigj  ia  a  diancteriitic  Conn,  and  difltinct 
tao  fMima  of  moMdar  pMot.    And  ia  tliia  ho  noma  to  bo  light ;  te  if 
ho  a  nfh  gindo  ia  tho  aMttv*  wo  ahooll  My  that  ia  tho  coae  of 
▼oloalacj  aflbcti  tho  feeliag  ia  aa  of  povor  foiag  out  of  oa,  aad  aot  aa  of  a 
of  oaaaa  atimalatud  hy  aa  oztanal  agoo^  aad  tranamittiag  aa  im* 
tawaida  to  tto  aarfo  oaatna^ 

now  ttat  ■ryanii  mnacnlar  paiaa  aio  atfiaalalod  tfitnogh  tho 

ia  atinagly  aaatataiaod  hj  Lodvig.     Hla  naooaa  an  :<- 

an  diatrihutad  to  tho  moadaa  aloag  with  tho  aiotor  a.jrv8a.    SocommUj, 

iwdaataiy  Maadaa^  ao  loaa  thaa  tho  Tolnalarjr,  an  tto  aaat  of  acuto 

Thiidlj,  tto  atiauhOioa  of  tto  aataiiDr  nota  doaa  aol 

a  loag-oootiBaad  aetioa  of  tho 

Ao tifin  of  tho  OMtaaiaBt  of  tto  aMtor  aar?ia,    Thia 

ia  asplaiaad  hytho  chaaiical  dualiuiliun  of  tiio  mnacnlar 


fcOowa:  'Wholhar  tiio 
of  tho  Baadaa^  ariae  m  tho 
■i  flM  hnia  to  tho 
ia  tto  wtmdm,  laawir  ho 

laMtiwMHiiiiiB  man  pnhahia'  If 

an  pnbahility,  Aa  ooatnl  orgaaa  fsr  tho  ^pnhcaMa  of  tft 
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action  ii  duly  supplied,  the  vital  force  of  the  system  as  a 
whole  is  raised  by  muscular  exercise. 

So  much  for  the  corporeal  seat  or  Origin  of  the  sensibility 
in  question.  There  is  still  another  physical  aspect,  namely, 
the  Expression  or  Embodiment  of  the  Feeling,  which  is  not 
only  the  means  of  making  known  the  state  to  others,  but  also 
an  essential  concomitant  of  its  own  existence. 

By  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  feeling  arising  from 
great  bodily  exertion,  is  liable  to  be  wanting  in  Expression, 
properly  so  called.  The  organs  are  so  completely  employed 
in  the  exercise  itself,  that  they  are  not  disposable  as  instru- 
ments of  the  expression  of  the  feeling.  The  features  of  the 
face  and  the  voice,  which  are  by  pre-eminence  the  organs 
of  expression,  are  exerted  chiefly  in  sympathy  with  the 
muscles  engaged  in  the  exercise.  Hence,  as  regards  outward 
embodiment,  there  is  nothing  to  be  remarked  in  connexion 
with  muscular  effort  generally.  It  is  only  when  the  feeling 
happens  to  be  pleasurable  or  the  reverse,  that  any  expression 
is  shown,  and  such  expression  is  merely  the  attendant  of  the 
pleasure  or  the  pain  as  such. 

12.  We  pass  now  to  the  Mental  side.  In  reviewing  the 
characteristics  of  the  mental  accompaniment  of  musculai* 
action,  viewed  as  Feeling,  we  will  advert  first  to  its  Quality. 

Observation  shows  that  this  is  pleasurable,  indifferent,  or 
painful,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  s>*stem.  The  first 
outburst  of  muscular  vigour  in  a  healthy  frame,  after  rest 
and  nourishment,  is  highly  pleasurable.  The  intensity  of 
the  pleasure  gradually  subsides  into  indifference;  and,  if 
the  exercise  is  prolonged  beyond  a  certain  time,  pain  ensues. 
In  ordinary  manual  labour,  there  may  be,  at  commencing  in 
the  morning  and  after  meals,  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure 
caused  by  the  exercise,  but  it  is  probable  that  during  the 
greater  part  of  a  workman's  day,  the  feeling  of  exertion  is  in 
most  cases  indifferent  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  dis- 
chai^e  of  surplus  energy  in  muscular  exertion,  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  this  is  a  considerable  source  of  pleasure  in  the 
average  of  human  beings,  and  doubtless  also  in  the  animal 
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tribes.  The  bet  is  shown  in  the  love  of  exercise  ftr  its  own 
sike,  or  apart  from  the  ends  of  productive  indostiy,  and  the 
preservation  of  health.  In  the  case  of  active  sports  and 
amusements,  there  are  additional  sources  of  pleasurable  ex- 
citement, but  the  delight  in  the  mere  bodily  exertion  would 
still  be  reckoned  one  ingredient  in  the  mixture. 

A  part  of  the  pleasure  of  exercise  must  be  attributed  to 
the  increase  of  vital  power  generally ;  and  the  question  axises, 
may  not  the  whole  be  due  to  tho  augmented  force  of  the  cir- 
culation, respiration,  &c.  ?  It  is  certain  that  the  rising  to  a 
higher  condition  as  regards  these  important  functions,  is  a 
source  of  pleasurable  excitement.  We  may  reasonably 
suppose,  however,  that  the  muscular  system,  which  is  the 
seat  of  so  much  unquestioned  sensibility,  should  be  capable 
of  affording  pleasure  under  favourable  conditions.  And  I 
think  our  consciousness  attests  the  same  bet  The  agree- 
able feeling  in  the  exercise  of  the  muscular  organs,  when 
the  body  is  strong  and  fresh,  can  be  localized,  or  referred  to 
the  muscles  actually  engaged.  And  it  will  be  seen,  as  we 
pioceed,  that  there  are  various  facts  connected  with  movement 
thai  are  inexplicable,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  muscular 
tiasae  is  of  itself  a  seat  of  pleasurable,  as  it  certainly  is  of 
painful,  sensibility. 

Aa  to  the  Degree  of  this  pleasure,  we  must  of  course  pro- 
nomice  it  variable  according  to  circumstances.    But  taking  a 
j        ocHnmoo  case,  as  that  of  an  average  healthy  human  being, 
going  through  each  day  the  amount  of  bodily  exercise  that 
the  system  can  afford,  we  should  have  to  admit  that  this  is 
an  appreciable  constituent  of  happinesa    Doubtless  by  con- 
taTing  such  a  combination  of  exercises  as  to  bring  all  the 
powerful  muscles  into  full  play,  the  pleasure  could  be  in- 
considerably above  the  ordinary  experience  in  this 
The  pleasure  is  not  what  would  be  called  acute,  or 
of  great  intensity ;  its  degree  arises  from  the  stimulation  of  a 
laige  mass  of  tissue. 

A  messnie  of  the  degree  of  our  pleasures  is  found,  not 
mesdy  in  comparing  one  with  another  in  consciousness,  but 
s 
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also  in  obseiTing  the  pains  that  thej  are  respectively  able  to 
subdne.  In  this  particular  case,  however,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  subdne  pain,  not  through  the  evolution  of  pleasure  merely, 
but  through  some  of  the  direct  physical  consequences  of 
muscular  movement  The  derivation  of  blood  from  the 
brain  reduces  the  cerebral  excitement,  and  with  that  the 
mental  excitement,  and  so  may  operate  in  quenching  painful 
initation* 

The  third  point  in  the  description  respects  any  Speciality 
in  the  case,  serving  still  further  to  describe  or  characterize 
the  feeling  in  question.  Now,  as  regards  muscular  exertion, 
there  is  a  notable  speciality,  a  radical  difference  in  kind, 
signified  by  such  phrases  as  '  the  sense  of  power,' '  the  feeling 
of  eneigy  put  forth,'  '  the  experience  of  force  or  resistance.' 
This  is  an  ultimate  phase  of  the  human  consciousness,  and 
the  most  general  and  fundamental  of  all  our  conscious  states. 
By  this  experience  we  body  forth  to  ourselves  a  notion  of 
resistance,  force,  or  power,  together  with  the  great  fact  de^ 
nominated  an  external  world.  In  the  sense  of  enei^y  exerted, 
we  are  said  to  go  out  of  self,  or  to  constitute  a  something  in 
vital  contrast  to  all  the  rest  of  our  mental  experiences,  a  nU^ 
mc  as  opposed  to  the  nu  of  passive  sensibility  and  thought 

With  regard  to  the  Volitional  peculiarities  of  the  pleasure 
of  muscular  exercise  there  is  not  much  to  be  remarked.  As 
a  pleasure  it  wiU  -^ork  for  its  own  perpetoation,  increase,  or 
renewal  According  to  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  activityi 
the  sense  of  pleasure  would  not  be  necessary  for  our  passing 
into  an  active  state  in  the  first  instance ;  but  would  simply 
operate  to  maintain  the  activity,  and,  by  help  of  intelligent 
forethought,  to  keep  the  system  in  a  high  condition  of  fitness 
for  the  periodical  effusion  of  energy. 

The  distinctively  InidlectucU  properties  of  the  muscular 
feelings  will  have  to  be  referred  to,  as  the  sources  of  highly 
important  perceptious.  But  before  considering  these,  %ve 
should  notice  an  intellectual  aspect  or  property  belonging  to 
these  feelings,  in  their  strict  character  of  feelings,  or  as 
X)leasures  and  pains, — namely,  the  fact  of  their  greater  or  less 
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persbtence  in  the  memory,  so  as  to  constitute  ideal  pleasures 
or  pains,  and,  in  that  capacity,  to  stimulate  the  will  in  pursuit 
or  in  avoidance.  A  pleasure  may  be  very  intense  in  the  actual, 
bat  feeble  in  the  ideal,  or  in  the  memory.  Such  a  pleasure 
would  not,  in  absence,  prompt  the  wfll  to  energetic  efforts  for 
realizing  it  Now,  the  pleasures  of  muscular  exercise  do  not 
tike  a  high  place  among  persisting,  remembered,  or  ideal 
pleasures ;  they  are  perhaps  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  in 
dus  respect,  but  they  are  not  much  higher  than  the  least  in- 
tellectaal  of  the  sensations,  as,  for  example,  those  of  Digestion. 
But  individuals  differ  in  regard  to  this  point;  and  in  so  far  as 
active  amusements  and  sports,  and  occupations  largely  in- 
Ti^ving  muscular  exercise,  are  a  fixed  object  of  passionate 
pormit^  for  their  own  sakes,  to  that  extent  they  must  abide  in 
thoog^t,  or  possess  intellectual  persistence. 

But  the  truly  important  intellectual  aspect  of  muscular 
feeling  is  something  quite  different  from  any  ideal  pleasures 
and  pains  of  exercise.  It  r^ards  the  discriminating  and 
identifying  of  degrees  and  modes  of  the  characteristic  con- 
irioQSiieea  of  expended  energy ;  an  experience  corresponding 
with  the  great  bets  of  the  object  world,  named,  resistance, 
broe,  power,  velocity,  space,  time,  &c.  In  these  perceptious 
there  is  a  neutrality  as  regards  pleasure  or  pain. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  between  the  pleasure  of  exer- 
cise and  the  pain  of  fatigue,  there  is  an  intermediate  state 
where  there  is  still  the  characteristic  feeling  of  energy  ex- 
pended. In  this  state,  we  usually  cease  to  attend  to  the 
fSeelii^  as  feeling  proper ;  we  are  rather  occupied  with  the 
purely  intellectual  functions  of  discrimination  and  agreement; 
we  think  of  the  present  expenditure  as  greater  or  less  than 
some  other  expenditure,  or  as  agreeing  with  some  previously 
kno'wn  instancesL  This  is  to  be  intellectually  engrossed; 
and,  under  such  an  engrossment  in  the  case  of  muscular 
excraae,  we  assume  the  cbfed  attitude ;  we  are  not  self-con- 
•daoM,  but  are  engaged  in  knowing  certain  purely  object  facts 
called  finoe,  extension,  Ac. 

£ven   if  muscular   exertion   were  attended  with    the 
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pleasures  of  exercise  or  the  pains  of  fatigue,  yet  if,  from  any 
circumstance,  vre  were  led  to  consider  intently  the  d^:ree  or         : 
amount  of  the  expenditure,  as  in  aiming  a  blow  at  cricket,  we         i 
should  at  that  moment  be  entirely  unconscious  of  the  pleasure        -i 
or  pain  of  the  situation  ;  the  intellectual  attitude  (in  this  case        :^ 
the  object  attitude)  is  incompatible  for  the  instant  with  the 
subject  experience  proper,  of  which  pleasure  and  pain  are         y, 
characteristic  modes.    Even  in  the  highest  zest  of  muscular 
enjoyment,   the  feeling  of  pleasure  is  intermittent;  it  is        i 
eclipsed  in  the  act  of  putting  forth  energy  and  of  considering^        ,1 
and  comparing  its  amount ;  and  re-appears  at  the  end  of  the        -^ 
stroke,  or  during  the  suspense  of  our  attention  to  the  act         1 
itself.     lu  this  subtle  transition,  or  contrast,  is  laid  the         ] 
groundwork  of  the  great  distinction  of  subject  and  object —        :i 
mind  and  matter.  1 

13.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  present  a  delineation  of        ^ 
the  first  and  simplest  variety  of  muscular  consciousness  under 
exertion,  we  sh^dl  now  cite  a  few  examples  of  this  form  of        ^ 
the  feeling.  > 

The  supporting  of  a  weight  on  the  back,  head,  or  chest,  or        j 
by  the  arms,  is  a  common  example  of  dead  tension.    The         , 
most  interesting  form  of  it  is  the  support  of  the  body's  own 
weight,  which  yields  a  perpetual  feeling  of  the  muscular  kind,         , 
varying  with  the  attitudes.    The  feeling  is  least  when  we  lie         , 
at  full  length  in  rytd,  and  greatest  in  the  erect  posture.    Some-         , 
times  the  weight  is  oppresive  to  us,  and  gives  the  sensation         | 
of  fatigue ;  in  a  more  fresh  condition  of  the  muscles,  it  makes 
one  item  of  our  pleasurable  consciousness.    The  fatigue  of 
standing  erect  for  a  length  of  time  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
commonest  cases  of  muscular  exhaustion.    The  pleasure  of 
standing  up  after  a  lengthened  repose  gives  an  opposite  feel* 
ing.     When  the  bodily  strength  is  great,  the  laying  on  of  a 
burden  is  a  new  pleasure. 

This  case  of  great  muscular  tension,  without  movement, 
presents  itself  under  a  variety  of  forms,  in  the  routine  of 
mechanical  operations,  and  in  many  other  ways.  In  holding 
on  as  a  drag,  in  offering  or  encountering  resistance  of  any 
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sort,  in  compressing,  squeezing,  clenching,  wrestling  the 
situation  is  exemplified 

A  certain  amount  of  movement  may  be  permitted  without 
•         enentially  departing  from  the  case  of  dead  tension,  as  in 
dragging  a  Tehicle,  and  in  efforts  of  slow  traction  generally. 

14.  When  muscular  tension  brings  about  Movements, 
there  must  be  a  gradually  increasing  contraction,  and  not  a 
mere  expenditure  of  power  at  one  fixed  attitnda  Each 
miiacle  has  to  pass  through  H  course  of  contraction ;  beginning, 
it  may  be,  at  the  extreme  state  of  relaxation,  and  passing  on, 
sometimes  slowly,  and  at  other  times  rapidly,  to  the  most 
shortened  and  contracted  condition,  llie  sensibility  de- 
tUiq)ed  during  this  process,  is  greater  ^n  degree,  and  even 
somewhat  different  in  kind,  from  that  now  discussed.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  feeling  is  more  intense  under  movement,  than 
under  exertion  without  movement  The  successive  contrac- 
tion  of  the  muscle  would  seem  capable  of  originating  a  more 
vivid  stimulus  than  the  fixed  contraction.  We  even  find 
thit»  in  different  degrees  of  rapidity,  the  character  of  the 
feeling  changes,  which  requires  us  to  make  a  division  of 
movements  into  several  kinds. 

15.  Let  us  first  advert  to  what  we  may  term,  by  compari- 
son, flow  movementa  By  these  I  understand  such  as  a 
loitering,  sauntering  walk,  an  indolent  style  of  doing  things, 
a  solemn  gesture,  a  drawling  speech,  whatever  is  set  down  as 
ieismriy,  deliberate,  dawdling.  The  emotion  arising  from  this 
kind  of  movement  is  far  greater  than  an  equal  effort  of  dead 
tension  would  produce.  Indeed,  we  may  say,  that  this  is  an 
extremely  voluminous  and  copious  state  of  feeling :  being 
both  abondant  and  strong,  although  deficient  in  the  element 
that  we  reoognize  as  the  sense  of  energy,  or  of  expended  force ; 
in  hct,  approaching  more  to  the  class  of  passive  feelings. 
We  may  derive  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasurable  sensibility, 
at  the  least  cost  of  exertion,  through  the  means  of  well-con- 
certed slow  movements.  In  this  case,  it  seems  least  unlikely 
that,  together  with  the  sense  of  expended  energy,  there  is  also 
proeent  the  proper  sensibility  of  the  muscular  tissue,  awakened 
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through  the  medium  ot  the  sensitive  nerves.  The  resemblance 
of  the  state  to  the  feeling  of  muscular  repose,  (which  probably 
makes)  an  element  in  the  voluminous  sensation  of  approaching 
sleep,  favours  this  view.  The  sense  of  expended  energy  is 
smaU,  in  fact  almost  wanting.  But  we  must  not  overlook 
another  circumstance,  accounting  for  a  copious  sensibility 
under  a  small  expenditure  of  force.  When  the  energies  of 
the  system  are  strongly  directed  into  the  current  of  muscular 
activity,  they  are  less  available  for  the  support  of  sensibility 
or  feeling ;  the  putting  forth  of  energy  in  bodily  movements 
is  a  diversion  of  the  forces  from  the  seats  of  passive  sensi- 
bility, and  is  a  well  known  remedy  for  too  great  mental 
excitement  Hence,  obversely,  the  smallness  of  the  active 
expenditure  permits  a  larger  manifestation  of  sensibility  or 
feeling. 

The  relationship  of  the  feeling  in  question  to  muscular 
repose  and  approaching  sleep,  is  seen  in  the  tendency  of 
slow  movements  to  induce  those  states.  They  are  pre- 
eminently soothing  in  their  nature,  anH  when  the  system  has 
contracted  a  morbid  restlessness,  they  can  gradually  restore 
it  to  the  healthy  condition.  After  a  bustling  day,  tranquillity 
is  attained  by  the  mere  sympathy  of  measured  movements, 
as  music  and  the  conversation  of  persons  of  sedate  elocution. 
There  is  also  a  close  intimacy  between  the  feelings  of  slow 
movement  and  certain  powerful  emotions,  as  awe,  solemnity, 
veneration,  and  others  of  the  class  of  mingled  tenderness  and 
fear,  entering  into  the  religious  sentiment  Accordingly,  the 
funeral  pace,  the  slow  enunciation  of  devotional  exercises, 
the  solemn  tones  of  organ  music,  are  chosen  as  appropriate 
to  the  feelings  that  they  accompany.  All  this  still  farther 
supports  the  position,  that  the  feeling  under  consideration  is 
not  one  of  active  energy,  but  the  opposite.  For  all  those 
sentiments  are  the  response  of  man's  powerlessness  and 
dependence,  and  are  developed  according  as  the  sense  of  his 
own  energy  is  low. 

16.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  movements 
fjradually  ULcreasinj  or  gradually  diminishing^  are  more  pro- 
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ductive  of  pleasurable  emotion  than  such  as  are  of  a  tiniform 
character.  Indeed,  a  uniform  movement  is  altogether  of 
artificial  acquirement.  The  natural  swing  of  the  limbs  tends 
to  get  quicker  and  quicker  up  to  the  full  stretch,  and  to  die 
away  again  gradually.  There  would  appear  to  be  a  special 
sensibility  connected  with  the  acceleration  or  steady  diminu- 
tion of  movement  The  gradual  dying  away  of  a  motion  is 
pleasurable  and  graceful  in  every  sort  of  activity — in  gesture, 
in  the  dance,  in  speech,  in  visioa  The  '  dying  fall '  in  sound 
is  an  illustration  of  the  same  fact  It  also  goes  to  make  the 
beauty  of  curved  lines. 

Possibly  the  effect  may  be  explained  on  the  great  law  of 
relativity,  or  the  necessity  of  change  to  our  being  mentally 
affected.  A  gradual  acceleration  or  diminution  of  any  agent 
that  wakens  sensibility  is  the  surest  antidote  of  monotony,  in 
other  words,  the  condition  most  favourable  to  consciousnes& 

17.  We  pass  next  to  the  consideration  of  quick  move- 
ments. They  differ  considerably  in  feeling  both  from  dead 
exertion  and  from  slow  motion.  Although  there  may  seem 
to  be  a  common  muscular  sensibility  at  the  bottom,  the 
specific  nature  of  it  is  greatly  altered.  One  accompaniment 
of  the  quickness  is  the  increased  excitement  of  the  nerves ; 
an  increase  totally  distinct  from  the  addition  of  energy 
expended  to  heighten  an  effort  of  dead  resistance  Mere 
rapidity  of  movement  has  a  specific  influence  in  exciting  the 
nerves  and  nerve-centres  to  a  greater  spontaneous  activity ; 
in  short,  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  nervous  stimulants.  The 
stimnlation  would  appear  to  be  all  the  greater,  when  the 
oigans  are  unresisted,  and  consequently  demand  little  expen- 
diture of  energy.  For  inducing  an  unwonted  degree  of 
excitement  generally,  for  inflaming  the  animal  spirits,  and 
bringing  on  various  manifestations  and  exaggerated  efforts, 
quick  movement  is  an  available  instrumentality.  We  may 
compare  it  in  this  respect  with  acute  pains  (not  severe 
eooDgh  to  crush  the  energies).  Bapid  motions  are  a  cpecies 
of  mechanical  intoxication.  Any  one  organ,  however  small, 
made  to  move  quickly,  imparts  its  pace  to  all  the  other 
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moving  orgaos.  In  a  rapid  walk,  still  more  in  a  ran,  the 
mental  tone  is  excited,  the  gesticulations  and  the  speech  are 
quickened,  the  features  betray  an  unusual  tension. 

Examples  of  this  class  of  motions  and  feelings  are  suffi- 
ciently abundant  They  are  expressly  sought  to  give  hilarity 
and  excitement  to  human  life.  The  chase,  the  dance,  the 
vehemence  of  oratory  and  gesture,  the  stirring  spectacle,  are 
prized  for  their  stimulating  character,  as  well  as  for  their 
proper  sensations.  In  the  ecstatic  worship  of  antiquity, — ^in 
the  rites  of  Bacchus  and  Demeter, — a  peculiar  frenzy  over- 
took the  worshippers,  yielding  an  enjoyment  of  the  most 
intense  and  violent  character,  and  in  its  expression  mad  and 
furious.  This  state  is  often  brought  on  among  the  Orientals 
of  the  present  day,  and  in  a  similar  manner,  namely,  by  rapid 
dancing  and  music  under  the  infection  of  a  multitude. 

Movements,  when  too  quick,  excite  the  brain  to  the  state 
of  dizziness  and  fainting  (see  p.  43). 

Thus,  then,  Dead  Kesistance  is  a  source  of  pleasure  in  a 
healthy  system,  a  derivative  of  morbid  excitement  from  the 
brain,  and  the  origin  of  our  most  general  and  fundamental 
sensibility,  constituting  the  consciousness  of  the  object,  or 
external,  world.  Slow  Movements  are  allied  to  the  passive 
pleasures,  and  may  affect  us  more  through  the  sensitive,  than 
through  the  motor  nerves  of  the  muscles.  Quick  Move- 
ments affect  us  less  as  movement,  than  as  stimulating  tae 
nerves  to  increased  action,  the  consequence  being  a  higher 
mental  tone  for  feeling,  for  volition,  and  for  thought 

18.  A  remarkable  feeling  connected  with  movements,  is 
that  arising  from  the  sudden  loss  of  support,  as  when  the 
footing,  or  any  prop  that  we  lean  upon,  suddenly  gives  way. 
The  contraction  of  a  muscle  demands  two  fixed  points  of 
resistance  at  its  extremities;  if  one  of  those  breaks  loose, 
the  force  of  the  contraction  has  nothing  to  spend  itself  upon, 
and  a  false  position  is  incurred.  The  contraction  suddenly 
freed  from  its  resistance  does  not  make  a  vehement  con- 
vulsive collapse  like  a  spring ;  it  would  appear  rather  that 
the  contractive  force  ceases  almost  immediately ;  and  the 
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scnaation  lesulting  is  one  of  a  most  disagreeable  kind.  It 
would  seem  to  lesolt  rather  from  the  jar  given  to  the  nervous 
system  than  from  anj  influence  flowing  out  of  the  muscle. 
The  whole  frame  is  agitated  with  a  most  revulsive  shocks  the 
cold  perspiration  is  felt  all  over,  and  a  sickening  feeling 
seizes  the  brain.  The  breaking  down  of  any  prop  that  we 
are  resting  on,  the  snapping  of  a  rope,  or  the  sinking  of  a 
foundation,  exemplify  the  most  intense  form  of  the  effect 
We  may  probably  look  upon  the  peculiar  influence  whose 
repetition  induces  sea-sickness,  as  of  the  same  nature.  The 
sinking  of  the  ship  has  exactly  the  same  unhinging  action  in 
t  milder  degree,  although  when  continued  for  a  length  of 
tiire,  this  produces  a  far  worse  disturbance  than  any  single 
bieak-4own,  however  sudden.  The  precise  physiological 
action  in  this  situation,  does  not  seem  agreed  upon;  the 
feeling  is  known  to  bo  one  of  the  most  distressing  that 
human  nature  is  subject  to,  being  an  intense  and  exaggemted 
form  of  stomachic  sickness.* 

19.  We  must  next  advert  to  what  are  caUed  passive  (but 
more  properly  campelUd)  movementa  Riding  in  a  vehicle  is 
the  commonest  instance.  One  of  the  pleasures  of  human  life 
is  to  be  driven  along  at  a  moderate  speed,  in  an  easy  carriage. 
Xow,  it  may  be  supposed  at  first  sight,  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  feeling  of  muscular  exertion  whatsoever  in  this  case, 
seeing  that  the  individual  is  moved  by  other  force  than  his 
or  her  own.  Under  certain  circumstances  this  would  be 
strictly  trua  We  have  no  feeling  of  our  being  moved  round 
with  Uie  earth's  rotation,  or  through  space  by  the  movement 
about  the  sun.  So  in  a  ship,  we  often  lose  aU  sense  of  being 
driven  or  carried  along,  and  feel  pretty  much  as  if  there  were 

*  8M-«ekB«i  is  ocplaiMd  bj  tome  m  th*  nralt  of  the  ezoeniTo  flow 
oC  blood  to  sad  from  tho  hood.  Whoa  fho  ship  nukes  a  downward  motion, 
tbo  Iboling  of  loot  of  oappott  io  aooompaniod  bjr  a  rapid  flow  of  blood  to  the 
•ad,  whoa  tbo  ahsp  liiot,  at  rapid  a  flow  enioM  in  tho  oppodto 
It  it  imarted  Author,  that  tho  flow  eithor  wa^  maj  bo  diminished, 
a  aa  apwatd  motion  of  tho  bodj  bo  made  at  the  time  of  the  ship's  downward 
I,  aad  a  downward  motion  at  tho  time  of  the  ship's  rising ;  and  that 
ia  this  way  bo  pteronted. 
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no  forward  movement  at  alL  The  seniubility  arising  in  a 
carriage  movement,  is  in  part  imbibed  through  the  eye, 
which  is  regaled  by  the  shifting  scene,  and  partly  through 
the  irregularities  of  the  movement,  which  demand  a  very 
gentle  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  in  order  to  adapt  it 
to  those  irregularities.  By  springs  and  cushions,  all  violence 
of  shock  is  done  away,  while  the  easy  exercise  caused  by  the 
commencement  and  stoppages  of  the  motion,  by  the  slight 
risings  and  fallings  of  the  road,  is  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
that  influence  already  described  as  arising  from  slow  and 
gentle  movements.  Moreover,  as  has  been  observed  by  Dr. 
Amott,  the  effect  of  the  shaking  is  to  quicken  the  ciroulation 
of  the  blood. 

In  horse  exercise,  thero  is  alaige  amount  of  the  ingredient 
of  activity.  The  rider  is  saved  a  part  of  the  exhaustion 
caused  in  walking,  and  has  yet  exercise  enough  for  the 
stimulus  of  the  bodily  functions,  and  for  muscular  pleasures. 

The  rocking  chair,  introduced  by  the  Americans,  who  seem 
specially  attentive  to  the  luxuries  of  muscular  sensibility,  is 
another  mode  of  gaining  pleasure  from  movement  Anciently, 
furniture  was  adapted  for  the  pleasures  of  repose  solely,  but 
now  the  boy's  rocking  horse  has  its  representative  among  the 
appurtenances  of  grown  men. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  apparent  that  a  large  fraction  of 
physical  enjoyment  flows  out  of  the  moving  apparatus  and 
muscular  tissue  of  the  body.  By  ingeniously  varj'ing  the 
modes  of  it,  this  enjoyment  is  increased  still  farther.  The 
pleasure  comes  incidentally  to  manual  labour,  when  moderate 
in  amount  and  alternated  with  due  sustenance  and  repose, 
and  is  a  great  element  of  field  sports  and  active  diversions  of 
every  kind  ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  pleasures  of  locomotion ;  and 
contributes  the  principal  ingredient  in  g}-mnastic  exercises 
and  athletic  displays. 

II.  Of  the  Perceptions  grounded  in  tlu  Muscular  Feelings, 

20.  In  alluding  to  the  strictly  Intellectual  properties  of 
the  feeling  of  expended  muscular  energy,  we  bad  to  advert  to 
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that  mode,  neutral  as  regards  pleasure  and  pain,  whereby  we 
are  occupied  with  the  properties  of  the  object  world,  as  resist- 
ance, force,  &c 

This  function  of  our  muscular  sensibility  arises,  in  the 
first  instance,  from  our  being  conscious  of  the  different  degrees 
of  it  We  have  not  only  a  certain  feeling  when  we  put  forth 
muscular  power,  but  we  have  a  change  of  feeling  when  we 
raise  or  lower  the  amount  of  the  power.  If  we  hold  a  weight 
of  four  pounds  in  the  hand,  the  consciousness  is  changed 
when  another  pound  is  added.  This  change  of  feeling  is 
completely  expressed  by  the  word,  Discrimination,  and  is  the 
basis  of  our  intelligence ;  as  pleasure  or  pain,  it  is  nothing, 
brt  as  the  commencement  of  knowledge,  it  is  all-important 

The  modes  of  muscular  action  that  affect  us  by  their 
diflTeiences  of  degree,  appear  to  be  three.  The  first  is  the 
amount  of  exertion,  or  of  expended  force,  which  measures  the 
retiMianee  to  be  encountered.  This  is  the  fundamental  ex- 
perience.  The  second  respects  the  eorUinuanee  of  the  exer- 
tion, and  applies  both  to  dead  strain  and  to  movement  The 
third  is  a  mode  of  movement  solely ;  it  is  the  rapidity  of  the 
muscle's  contraction,  which  corresponds  with  the  velocity  of 
movement  in  the  organ.  In  distinguishing  the  qualities  of 
external  things^  and  in  attaining  permanent  notions  of  the 
world,  all  these  discriminations  are  brought  into  play. 

21.  First,  with  respect  to  degrees  of  Exertion  or  of  Ex- 
pended force.  This  is  the  sense  of  Besistance,  the  basis  of 
our  conception  of  Body,  and  our  measure  of  Force,  Inertia, 
Momentum,  or  the  Mechanical  property  of  matter. 

Eveiy  feeling  involves  a  consciousness  of  degree  or 
amount :  to  be  affected  more  or  less  in  different  circumstances 
ia  a  consequence  of  being  affected  at  all.  Even  when  ex- 
periencing the  pleasure  of  healthy  exercise,  or  the  pain  of 
fiitigue^  we  are  aware  of  differences  in  the  various  stages  of 
the  feeling.  Such  differences  make  one  part  of  the  fact  that 
we  call  knowledge  (agreements  being  the  other  part). 

To  apply  this  to  the  case  now  before  us.  We  have  a 
certain  fiMling  when  called  to  exert  our  muscular  energy  in 
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causing  movement,  or  in  encountering  resistance.  We  have 
a  certain  degree  of  consciousness  for  some  one  d^ree  of  ex- 
ertion ;  when  the  exertion  increases,  so  does  the  consciousness. 
If  a  porter  places  on  his  back  a  load  of  one  hundredweight^  he 
has  a  peculiar  and  distinct  muscular  feeling  associated  with 
it ;  if  thirty  pounds  were  added,  he  would  have  a  sense  of 
the  addition  in  the  increased  expenditure  of  force ;  if  thirty 
pounds  were  removed,  he  would  have  a  feeling  of  diminished 
expenditure.  In  short,  there  is  a  perfect  discrimination  of 
degrees  and  difference  of  muscular  energy,  which  serves  us  as 
a  means  of  discriminating  the  resistances  that  we  encounter. 
Hence  we  are  able  to  say  that  one  body  resists  more  than 
another — possesses  in  greater  degree  the  quality  that,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  we  call  force,  momentum,  inertia, 
weight,  or  power.  When  we  encounter  two  forces  in  succes- 
sion, as  in  a  wrestling  match  or  a  dead  push,  we  distinguish 
the  greater  from  the  less. 

22.  Among  the  various  occasions  where  the  sense  of 
graduated  resistance  comes  into  play,  mention  may  be  made, 
first,  of  the  momenium  or  farce  of  moving  bodies.  Where 
we  have  to  check  or  resist  something  in  motion,  as  in  bringing 
a  vehicle  to  rest,  our  sensibility  to  expended  exertion  leaves 
%nth  us  an  impression  corresponding  to  the  momentum  of  the 
vehicle.  If  we  were  immediately  after  to  repeat  the  act  with 
another  vehicle  heavier  or  swifter  than  the  first,  we  should 
have  a  sense  of  increased  effort,  which  would  mark  our 
estimate  of  the  difference  of  the  two  forces.  Supposing  the 
impressions  thus  made  to  be  gifted  with  a  certain  kind  of 
permanence,  so  that  they  could  be  revived  at  an  after  time,  to 
be  compared  with  some  new  case  of  checking  a  moving  body, 
we  should  be  able  to  say  which  of  the  three  was  greatest  and 
which  least,  and  we  should  thus  have  a  scale  of  sensibilities 
corresponding  to  the  three  different  degrees  of  moving  force. 

Such  exercises  as  digging  the  ground,  rowing  a  boat»  or 
dragging  a  heavy  vehicle,  do  not  essentially  depart  from  the 
case  of  the  dead  strain ;  and  in  all  these  instances,  there  is  an 
estimate  of  expended  force.    Every  carriage  horse  knows  the 
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difference  of  draught  between  one  caixiage  and  another,  be- 
tween rough  and  smooth  ground,  and  between  up  hill  and 
down  hilL  Thia  difference  the  animal  comes  to  associate 
with  the  carriagei  or  with  the  sight  of  the  road,  and  in  con* 
sequence  manifests  preferences  whenever  there  is  an  oppor« 
tonity ;  choosing  a  level  instead  of  a  rising  road,  or  the  smooth 
side  in  preference  to  the  rough. 

The  appreciation  of  taeigJU  comes  under  the  dead  strain. 
We  remark  a  difference  between  half  an  ounce  and  an  ounce, 
or  between  five  pounds  and  six  pounds,  when  we  try  first 
the  one  weight  and  then  the  other.  The  generality  of  people 
can  appreciate  Cbut  nicer  differences  than  thesa  A  sensitive 
baad  would  feel  a  small  fraction  of  an  ounce  added  to  a 
pound.  In  this  respect,  there  would  appear  to  be  wide  con- 
stitutional  differences,  and  also  differences  resulting  from 
practice,  among  different  individuals.  We  are  all  sensitive 
to  some  extent,  but  there  is  for  each  person  a  degree  of 
minuteness  of  addition  or  subtraction  that  ceases  to  be  felt ; 
this  is  the  limit  of  sensibility,  or  the  measure  of  delicacy  in 
the  individual  case. 

There  are  two  modes  of  estimating  weight;  the  relative 
and  the  so-called  absoluta  ByreLitive  weights  we  under- 
stand two  or  more  present  weights  compared  together;  as 
when  among  a  heap  of  stones  we  pick  out  what  we  deem  the 
heaviest  Absolute  weight  implies  a  permauent  standard, 
and  a  permanent  impression  of  that  standard.  When  I  lift 
a  weight  and  pronounce  it  to  be  seven  pounds.  I  make  a 
oompanson  between  the  present  feeling  and  the  impression 
acquired  by  handling  the  standard  weight  of  seven  pounds, 
or  things  known  to  be  equivalent  thereta  This  absolute 
oompanson,  therefore,  implies  the  enduring  and  recoverable 
sensibility  to  impressions  of  resistance,  which  is  also  a  fact 
of  the  human  constitution.  We  can  acquire  a  permanent 
tense  of  any  one  given  weight  or  degree  of  resistance,  so  as 
to  be  able  at  all  times  to  compare  it  with  whatever  weight 
may  be  presented."  A  receiver  of  posted  letters  contracts  an 
etigrained  sensibility  to  half  an  ounce,  and  can  say  of  any 
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letter  put  into  his  haud  whether  it  produces  a  sensibility 
eqoal  to  or  ander  the  standard.  This,  too,  is  a  result  pre* 
eminently  intellectual  in  its  nature ;  the  process  of  acqui- 
sition that  brings  it  about,  ranks  as  a  fundamental  property 
of  our  intelligence.  The  sensibilities  that  can  assume  this 
permanent  character,  so  as  to  be  used  in  comparison,  without 
the  presence  of  their  original  cause,  are  truly  intellectual 
sensibilities. 

The  sensitiveness  to  relative  weight,  or  to  things  actually 
compared  together,  may  not  imply  great  sensitiveness  to 
absolute  weight,  which  involves  a  greater  or  less  d^ree  of 
retentiveness  or  memory. 

Although  the  use  of  the  balance  supersedes,  to  a  vesey 
great  extent  the  sensibility  to  weight  residing  in  the  mus* 
cular  system,  there  are  occasions  where  this  sensibility  can 
display  its  acuteness.  In  many  manual  operations,  weight  is 
often  estimated  without  the  aid  of  the  balance.  In  throwing 
a  missile  to  reach  a  mark,  an  estimate  of  weight  must  enter 
into  the  computation  of  the  force  expended. 

In  appreciating  the  cohesiveness  of  tenacious  bodies — ^the 
thickness  of  a  dough,  or  the  toughness  of  a  clay — ^the  same 
sense  of  resistance  comes  into  operation.  In  like  manner, 
the  elasticity  of  elastic  substances — the  strength  of  a  spring, 
the  rebound  of  a  cushion— can  be  discriminated  with  more 
or  less  nicety. 

23.  The  second  mode  of  muscular  discrimination  respects 
the  Continuance  of  it  A  Dead  Strain  of  unvarying  amount 
being  supposed,  we  are  differently  affected  according  to  its 
duration.  If  we  make  a  push  lasting  a  quarter  of  a  minute, 
and,  after  an  interval,  renew  it  for  half  a  minute,  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  consciousness  of  the  two  efforts.  The 
endui-ance  implies  an  increased  expenditure  of  power  in  a 
pailicular  mode,  and  we  are  distinctly  aware  of  such  an 
increase.  We  know  also  that  it  is  not  the  same  as  an 
increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  strain.  The  two  modes  of 
increase  are  not  only  discriminated  as  regards  degree,  they 
are  also  felt  to  be  different  modes.    The  one  is  our  feeling 
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and  measure  of  Besistance  or  Force,  the  other  stands  for  a 
measure  of  Tim&  All  impressions  made  on  the  mind, 
whether  those  of  muscular  eneigy,  or  those  of  the  ordinary 
senses,  are  felt  differently  according  as  they  endure  for  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  time.  This  is  true  of  the  higher  emotions 
alaa  The  continuance  of  a  mentaTstate  miist  he  discriminated 
by  us  fiom  the  very  dawn  of  consciousness,  and  hence  our 
estimate  of  time  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  mental  aptitudes. 
It  attaches  to  every  feeling  that  we  possess. 

The  estimate  of  continuance  attaches  to  dead  resist- 
anoes»  but  not  to  that  alone.  When  we  put  forth  power  to 
cause  Movement,  as  in  lifting  a  weight  off  the  ground,  or  in 
pulling  an  oar^  we  are  aware  of  a  difference  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  movement  We  also  know  that  we  are 
moving,  and  not  simply  resisting.  The  two  modes  of  exer- 
dsing  force  are  not  confounded  in  our  consciousness;  we 
hold  them  as  different,  and  recognize  each  when  it  occura 
Kow^  the  continuance  of  movement  expresses  more  to  us  than 
the  continuance  of  a  dead  strain.  It  is  the  sweep  of  the 
organ  through  space,  and  connects  itself,  therefore,  with  the 
measure  of  space  or  extension.  The  range  of  a  muscle's 
contraction,  which  is  the  same  as  the  range  or  extent  of 
motion  of  the  part  moved,  is  appreciated  by  us  through  the 
&ct  of  continuance.  Being  conscious  of  a  greater  or  less 
continuance  of  movement,  we  are  prepared  for  estimating  the 
greater  or  less  extent  of  the  space  moved  through.  This  is 
the  first  step,  the  elementary  sensibility,  in  our  knowledge  of 
spaccL  And,  although  we  must  combine  sensations  of  the 
senses  with  sweep  of  movement,  in  our  perception  of  the 
extended,  yet  the  essential  part  of  the  cognition  is  furnished 
by  the  feelings  of  movement  We  learn  to  know,  by  a  pro- 
cess to  be  afterwards  adverted  to,  the  difference  between  the 
co-existing  and  the  successive,  between  Space  and  Time ;  and 
we  can  then,  by  muscular  sweep — that  is,  by  the  continuance 
of  muscular  movedient — discriminate  the  differences  of  ex- 
tended matter  or  space.  This  sensibility  becomes  a  means 
of  imparting  to  us  in  the  first  place  the  feeling  of  linear 
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exUnsian,  as  measured  by  the  sweep  of  a  limb,  or  other  organ 
moved  by  muscles.  The  difference  between  six  inches  and 
eighteen  inches  is  represented  by  the  different  degrees  of 
contraction  of  some  one  group  of  muscles ;  those,  for  ex- 
ample, that  flex  the  arm,  or,  in  walkingp  those  that  flex  or 
extend  the  lower  limb.  The  inward  impression  corre- 
sponding to  the  outward  fact  of  six  inches  in  length,  is  an 
impression  arising  from  the  continued  shortening  of  a  muscle. 
It  is  the  impression  of  a  muscular  movement  having  a 
certain  continuance ;  a  greater  linear  magnitude  is  a  greater 
continuance. 

The  discrimination  of  length  in  any  one  direction  ob* 
viously  includes  extension  in  every  direction.  Whether  it  be 
length,  breadth,  or  height,  the  perception  has  precisely  the 
same  character.  Hence  superficial  and  solid  dimensions,  the 
size  or  magnitude  of  a  solid  object,  come  to  be  felt  through 
the  same  fundamental  sensibility  to  expended  muscular  force. 
All  this  will  be  understood  more  fully  at  an  after  stage,  when 
we  shall  have  to  consider  muscularity  in  connexion  with  the 
senses  of  Touch  acd  Sight. 

By  means  of  the  muscular  sensibility  associated  with 
prolonged  contraction,  we  can  thus  discriminate  different 
d^prees  of  the  attribute  of  space,  in  other  words,  difference 
of  length,  surface,  and  form.  When  comparing  two  different 
lengths,  we  can  feel  which  is  the  greater,  just  as  in  comparing 
two  different  weights  or  resistances.  We  can  also,  as  iu  the 
case  of  weight,  acquire  some  absolute  standard  of  comparison, 
through  the  permanency  of  impressions  sufficiently  often  re- 
peated. We  can  engrain  the  feeling  of  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  limb  due  to  a  pace  of  thirty  inches,  and 
can  say  that  some  one  given  pace  is  less  or  more  than  this 
amount  According  to  the  delicacy  of  the  muscular  organs, 
Me  can,  by  shorter  or  longer  practice,  acquire  distinct  impres- 
sions for  every  standard  dimension,  and  can  decide  at  once 
as  to  whether  a  given  length  is  four  inches  or  four  and  a  half, 
nine  or  ten,  twenty  or  twenty,  one.  A  delicate  sensibility 
to  size  is  an  acquirement  suited  to  many  mechanical  opera- 
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tions ;   as  in  dxawing»  painting,  and  engraving,  and  in  the 
plastic  arts. 

24.  Under  the  foregoing  head,  we  supposed  the  case  of 
steady  or  ijniform  movement;  and  called  attention  to  the 
power  of  discriminating  the  greater  or  less  continuance  of  it. 
Bat  movements  may  vary  in  their  rate  of  Speed ;  and  it  is 
now  to  be  considered  whether  or  not  the  mind  is  affected 
when  the  speed  is  increased  or  diminished.    This  is  also  a 
mode  of  expending  additional  power ;  and  it  is  not  possible 
for  OS  to  increase  the  expended  eneigy  without  being  conscious 
of  the  iact    The  only  doubt  that  might  arise  is  as  to  our 
being  able  to  distinguish  the  various  modes  of  increase — 
increase  in  the  dead  strain  at  any  one  instant,  increase  in  the 
duration  of  the  strain,  increase  in  the  duration  of  a  movement, 
increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  movement — so  as  to  be  aware 
which  mode  we  are  under  for  the  time    If  we  confounded  all 
these  modes  of  increase  under  a  common  impression  of  inten- 
sified eneigy,  our  muscular  discrimination  would  be  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  perception  of  the  external  world ;  and,  in 
particular^  our  ability  to  estimate  extension  would  have  to  be 
referred  to  some  other  part  of  our  constitution.    But  it  is 
quite  certain  that  we  are  differentiy  affected  under  these 
various  situations.    Our  consciousness  is  not  the  same  when 
we  augment  the  eneigy  of  a  dead  resistance^  as  when  we 
protract  the  time  of  that  resistance ;  nor  is  it  tiie  same  when 
we  prolong  the  duretion  of  a  uniform  movement,  and  when 
we  add  to  its  speed.    We  are  aware,  when  we  accelerate  our 
pace^  not  merely  that  more  power  is  going  out  of  us,  but  that 
such  power  is  in  one  especial  mode,  which  we  distinguish 
from  other  special  modes.    This  being  assumed,  we  are  cogni- 
zaat  of  degree  in  the  rapidity  of  our  movements,  and  so  possess 
the  power  of  estimating  another  great  property  of  moving 
bodies,  the  velocity  of  their  motions.     This  measure  is  taken 
first  on  our  own  movements,  and  thence  extended  to  other 
moving  things  that  we  encounter.    When  we  follow  a  moving 
object  with  the  hand,  or  with  the  eye,  or  keep  pace  with  it,  its 
rdodty  is  transferred  to  ourselves,  and  estimated  accordingly. 
7 
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The  feding  of  the  rapidity  of  nraaciilar  oontiactioii  bas  a 
foitheroffice.  It  is  an  addidooal  means  of  measoriiig  Exten- 
sion. An  increase  of  Telocity  in  the  same  time  corresponds 
to  an  increase  of  range  or  extension,  no  less  than  the  same 
velocity  continued  for  a  gieater  tima  Extent  of  Space  thns  ? 
connects  itself  with  two  separate  diBctiminations — Contina- 
ance,  and  Velocity,  of  movement 

The  distinct  feelings  from  the  various  forms  of  mnscolar 
exerdse,  as  fonnerly  explained,  whereby  we  are  difTerentW 
affected  according  as  movement  is  slow  or  quick,  are  thus  of 
great  intellectual  importance,  as  enabling  us  to  be  character- 
istically impressed  by  each  varying  d^ree  of  velocity.  The 
soothing  tendency  of  the  slow  motions,  and  the  exciting  effect 
of  the  comparatively  rapid  motions,  are  instrumental  in  en- 
abling us  to  discriminate  degrees  of  velocity  directiy,  and  of 
space  indirectiy.* 

*  A  fourth  Tftriety  of  nmactilar  diierimination  vulj  1m  pointed  oat  at  in 
constant  oie,  namely,  tho  tenie  of  the  amount  of  oontrMtion  of  a  moaole, 
and  of  the  podtion  of  the  limb  in  oonseqnanoe.  We  are  ordinarily  aware  not 
merely  thai  we  are  patting  forth  a  force  of  a  certain  degree  and  oontinnaiioe, 
but  that  we  are  operating  either  at  the  beginning  of  the  mnscle'a  contraetioo, 
ao  to  speak,  or  at  some  adranoed  atage  of  the  oontractaon.  This  determiaea, 
of  oonrse,  the  attitnde  or  position  of  the  part  moved.  We  know,  in  aiarting 
the  arm  in  the  dark,  whether  it  is  extended  or  bent,  and  whether  it  is  thrown 
before  or  behind.  We  know  in  grasping  anything  in  the  hand,  whether  the 
hand  is  yery  mnch  stretched,  or  yery  mnch  doeed ;  and  we  can  jndge  of  the 
different  degrees  of  contraction  determining  intermediate  positions. 

By  this  sensibility  we  are  able,  after  experience,  to  estimate  the  magni- 
tudes of  bodies  withont  moring  the  arm  or  the  hand,  or  other  organ.  By  the 
mere  stretching  of  the  arms,  without  attending  to  the  moyement  implied  in 
that  stretch,  we  measure  in  our  mind  the  length  of  an  object,  or  of  an  interyal. 
By  the  dead  span  of  the  fingers  and  thumb,  we  can  estimate  any  length  that 
is  within  the  scope  of  the  parts. 

It  is  usual  to  describe  this  paxticular  discrimination  as  a  sense  of  the  state 
of  the  muscle's  contraction,  and  to  regard  it  as  the  primary  or  typical  form  of 
the  muscular  sense.  Now,  the  discrimination  must  no  doubt  be  an  original 
fact ;  one  cannot  see  how  it  could  be  acquired ;  but  the  meaning  given  to  it, 
the  interpretation  of  the  position  of  the  limb,  and  of  the  magnitudes  embraced 
between  two  outstretched  parts,  is  wholly  acquired.  We  must  learn  by  ex- 
perience what  movements  correspond  to  the  transition  from  one  mode  of  con- 
traction to  the  other ;  extension  must  be  measured  first  by  movement  A 
definite  fixed  position  of  the  two  arms,  of  the  two  legs,  of  the  jaws,  of  the 
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We*  have  thus  gone  over  the  two  great  classes  of  moscular 
feelings  ennmerated  at  the  outset  of  the  chapter*    This 

]ipi»  or  of  Um  flngON  oad  thtunb,  comot  to  repreaent  a  Mriet  of  moTMnenta, 
tad  tlM  coifetponiiing  eitimato  of  apace  pawed  OTer  b j  moTement.  With 
ooehand  xeetinf  upoa  the  eide  of  a  boat,  and  the  other  reeting  upon  the  topi 
we  eta  tell  the  inclination  of  the  two  eidee»  without  movement ;  our  experi- 
enee  hae  made  the  feeling  of  certain  combined  dead  teneiona  a  symbol  of  a 
avies  of  mOTOBMnte  in  difBvent  direetiona.  Beaidet,  if  we  would  haye  an 
eecuate  ^preoiatioii  of  the  amount  of  the  contraction,  we  may  atill,  in  many 
eaaaa,  have  to  repeat  the  actual  morementa. 

The  importance  of  thia  mode  of  diaorimination  ia  perhapa  beat  aeea  in  the 
ajaa.    It  eatera  into  the  eKplanation  of  the  binocular  feeUng  of  aolidity. 

I  haTo  not  ineerted  thia  feeling  in  the  text  among  the  ftmdamental  dia- 
crfmiwatiwie  of  moade,  beeauae  it  aeema  bound  up  with  our  aenaibility  to 
moTineat  ae  there  given.  I(  on  the  other  hand,  I  were  to  aaanme  the  aenae 
ef  the  alate  of  oootraoticii  aa  the  primary  feeling,  the  eenae  of  movement 
would  fiiUow;  ainoe  movement  impliee  that  the  muaole  paaaee  through  a 
aariee  cf  etatee  of  contraetion»  and  the  conadoua  aequence  of  theee  atatee 
would  bo  the  aMotal  &et  of  movement  It  ia  poaaible  that  the  feeling  of 
mofUBMBt  may  ceaaiat  of  the  primary  feeling  of  expended  energy  (given 
in  iti  purity  la  dead  raaSataaee),  modiSed  by  a  muacular  aenribility  ariaing 
in  the  change  tnm  one  atage  of  contraction  to  another.  But»  be  thia  aa  it 
■ajt  1  think  It  enough  to  aaaume  ee  diatinct  and  fundamental  the  three 
of  mueeular  diaorimination  diacuaaed  in  the  text 
•fig  Wmiaaa  Hamilton,  In  hie  Diaaertatlona  on  Beid,  p.  864,  baa  drawn 
between  iHiat  he  caUa  *  the  locomotive  faeulty,'  and  the  muacular 
mefaitatnlng  that  the  feeling  of  raaiitanoe^  energy,  power,  ia  due  to  the 
and  not  to  the  eucond.  By  thia  locomotive  feoulty  he  meana  the  feeling 
«f  valitiaaal  effort^  or  of  the  amount  of  feroe  given  fvrth  in  a  volnnuury 
;  u^Qe  he  radnoae  the  application  of  the  tenn  *  muacular  aenae*  to  the 
feeling  that  he  auppoeaa  as  to  have  of  the  atate  of  tendon  of  the 


Hie  worda  are :  '  It  ia  hapoariMe  that  the  atate  of  muacular  feeling  can 
aa  to  be  Immediately  cogniiant  of  the  exiatence  and  degree  of  a  re- 
feree.   On  the  coatraiy,  anppceing  aU  mnaoular  fbeling  aboliahed,  the 
of  nwving  the  muadaa  at  wiB  remaining,  I  hold  that  the  oonadouanesa 
the  mental  motive  energy,  aad  of  the  greater  or  leae  intensity  of  auch 
nqulaita^  la  difierent  dreumataaoee,  to  accomplish  our  Intention, 
cf  ilaalf  eaaUe  ua  alwaya  to  perorive  the  fbet,  and  in  aome  degree  to 
the  aaooat,  of  aay  rariahince  to  our  voluntary  movement ;  howbeit 
of  certain  feelings  with  the  diflbrent  atatee  of  muacular 
vaadsifl  this  cognition  not  only  eerier,  but,  in  feet,  obtrudea  it  on  our 


of  axpended  enargy  I  take  to  be  the  gnat  characteristic  of  the 
diatingniahing  it  from  every  mode  of  paarive 
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fimdaiioital  aensibilitj  of  oar  utne  vill  eome  iq»  again  in 
a  Tazietj  of  eonnezicns ;  and  much  haa  atfll  to  be  aaid  in 
order  fiillj  to  explain  the  growth  of  the  pacq^tions  of  Ezter- 
nalitjTy  Force,  Space,  and  Time, 

oCtbk 
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diflerent  mmJn  of 

I  mtyliere  en»cM  flie  obBgitioiit  we  m  nndo'  to  I 
for  bit  liMtorfoU  ikeCdiortlie  dodiiM  of  tin  Xwcalar  BflBR^  eontunad  m 
the  Maie  aoU ;  wlndi  m  not  tbe  leeit  valmUe  and  mtemiina  of  lui  many 
eoDtribntioiia  to  flie  biitory  of  mental 


CHAPTER  IL 

OF  SENSATION. 

T)Y  Sensations,  in  the  strict  meaning,  we  understand  the 
^  mental  impressions,  feelings,  or  states  of  consciousness, 
resulting  firom  the  action  of  external  things  on  some  part  of 
the  body,  called  on  that  account  sensitive.  Such  are  the 
feubngs  caused  by  tastes,  smeUs,  soundf ,  or  sights.  These 
axe  the  infloences  said  to  be  external  to  the  mental  organiza- 
tion ;  they  are  distingnished  from  influences  originating  with- 
in, as,  for  example,  spontaneous  activity  (the  case  we  have 
already  considered),  the  remembrance  of  the  past^  or  the 
anticipation  of  the  future. 

The  Sensations  are  classified  according  to  the  bodily  organs 
concerned  in  their  production ;  hence  the  division  into  five 
senses.  But  along  with  distinctness  of  organ,  we  have  dis- 
tinctness in  the  outward  objectSi  and  also  in  the  inward  con- 
seioosneaa  Thus,  olgects  of  sight  are  different  from  objects 
of  smell;  or  xather  we  should  say,  that  the  properties  and 
the  agency  causing  vision  are  different  from  the  properties 
causing  smelly  taste,  or  hearing. 

The  difference  of  the  mental  feeling  or  consciousness  in 
the  various  senses  is  strongly  marked,  being  a  more  character- 
istic and  generic  difference  than  obtains  among  the  sensations 
of  any  one  sense.  We  never  confound  a  feeling  of  sight  with 
a  feeling  of  sound,  a  touch  with  a  smelL  These  effects  have 
the  highest  degree  of  distinctness  that  human  feelings  can 
pfMBOBn  The  discrimination  of  them  is  sure  and  perfect, 
mlthoQgh  we  sometimes  tiy  to  assimilate  them. 

We  are  commonly  said  to  have  five  Senses  :  Sight  by  the 
ejre,  Hearing  by  the  ear,  Touch  by  the  skin.  Smell  by  the 
Taste  by  the  mouth.    In  addition  to  these,  physiologists 
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distingaish  a  sixth  sense,  of  a  more  vague  description,  by  the 
title  of  common  or  general  sensibility,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  extract  from  Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman.  '  Under 
the  name  of  eomm^m  or  general  sensibility  may  be  included  a 
variety  of  internal  sensations^  ministering  for  the  most  part 
to  the  organic  functions  and  to  the  conservation  of  the  body. 
Most  parts  of  the  frame  have  their  several  feelings  of  comfort 
and  pleasure,  of  discomfort  and  pain.  In  many  of  the  more 
deeply  seated  organs,  no  strong  sensation  is  ever  excited,  ex- 
cept in  the  form  of  pain,  aa  a  warning  of  an  unnatural  con- 
dition. The  internal  sensations  of  warmth  and  dullness,  of 
hunger,  thirst,  and  their  opposites,  of  nausea,  of  repletion  of 
the  alimentary  and  genito-urinary  organs,  and  of  the  relief 
succeeding  their  evacuation,  of  the  privation  of  air,  &c.,  with 
the  bodily  feelings  attending  strongly  excited  passions  and 
emotions,  may  be  mentioned  among  the  principal  yarieties  of 
common  sensations.' 

In  this  enumeration  we  can  see  several  distinct  groups  of 
feelings,  and  can  refer  them  to  distinct  bodily  oigana. 
Hunger,  thirst,  their  opposites,  nausea,  repletion,  and  evacua- 
tion  of  the  alimentary  tube,  are  all  associated  with  the  digestive 
system.  They  might  therefore  be  termed  the  digestive 
sensations.  The  privation  of  air  causes  a  feeling  whose  seat 
is  the  lungs,  and  is  one  kind  of  sensibility  associated  with 
respiration.  The  sensations  of  warmth  and  dullness  connect 
themselves  with  the  skin,  with  the  lungs,  and  with  the  organic 
processes  in  general  The  genito-urinary  organs  have  a  dass 
of  feelings  so  special  and  peculiar,  that  they  had  better  not 
be  included  under  common  sensibility 

Looking  at  the  important  classes  of  feelings  here  indicated, 
important  at  least  as  regards  human  happiness  and  misery, 
considering  also  that  they  are  but  a  few  examples  chosen  from 
a  very  wide  field,  I  consider  it  expedient  to  describe  them  in 
systematic  detail  It  is  the  business  of  a  work  like  the 
present  to  review  the  entire  range  of  human  sensibility,  in  so 
far  as  this  can  be  reduced  to  general  or  comprehensive  heads; 
and  the  question  is,  where  ought  these  organic  feelings  to  be 
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brought  in  ?  I  know  of  no  better  arrangement  than  to  include 
them  among  the  Sensations.  The  only  objection  is  the  want 
of  outward  objects  corresponding  to  them  in  all  cases.  The 
feelings  of  comfort  or  discomfort  arisibg  from  the  circulation, 
healthy  or  otherwise,  are  not  sensations  in  the  full  meaning 
of  the  term ;  they  have  no  distinct  external  causes  like  the 
pleasozes  of  sound,  or  the  revulsion  of  a  bitter  taste.  But 
the  reply  to  this  objection  is,  firs^  that  in  most  cases,  if  not 
in  all,  an  external  object  can  be  assigned  as  the  stimulus  of 
the  feeling ;  for  example,  in  the  digestive  feelings,  the  contact 
of  the  food  with  the  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal,  is  the 
true  canse  or  object  ot  the  feeUng ;  so  the  respiratory  feelings 
iLAy  be  viewed  as  sensations  .having  the  air  for  their  outward 
object  or  antecedent  And  with  reference  to  the  cases  where 
feeling  cannot  be  associated  with  an  external  contact,  as  in 
the  acute  pains  of  diseased  parts,  we  may  plead  the  strong 
analogy  ia  other  respects  between  such  feelings  and  proper 
sensations.  In  all  else,  except  the  existence  of  an  outward 
stimulus^  the  identity  is  completa  The  seat  of  the  feeling  is 
a  sensitive  mass,  which,  eon  be  afTected  by  irritants  external 
to  ity  and  which  yields  nearly  the  same  effects  in  the  case  of 
a  puvely  internal  etimtdus.  So  much  is  this  the  fact,  that  we 
are  constantly^  comparing  our  inward  feelings  to  proper  sensa- 
tions ;  we  talk  of  being  oppressed,  as  with  a  heavy  burden, 
of  being  cut,  or  ton^  or  crushed,  or  burned,  under  acute  in- 
ternal sensibility.  Moved  by  such  considerations,  I  class 
these  feelings  with  sensations,  and  place  them  first  in  the 
order  of  the  Senses,  under  the  title  of  Organic  feelings,  or 
Sensations  of  Organic  life. 

In  the  Senses  as  thus  made  up,  it  is  useful  to  remark  a 
division  into  two  groups,  according  to  their  importance  in  the 
operations  of  the  Intellect  If  we  examine  the  Sensations  of 
Organic  Life,  Taste,  and  Smell,  we  shall  find  that  as  regards 
pleasure  and  pain,  or  in  the  point  of  view  of  Feeling,  they 
ate  of  gwat  consequence,  but  that  they  contribute  little  of  the 
permanent  forms  and  imagery  employed  in  our  Intellectual 

This  last  function  is  mainly  served  by  Touch, 
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Hearing,  and  Sight,  which  may  thaieforo  be  called  the  Intel- 
lectual Senses  by  pre-eminence ;  they  are  not^  however,  there- 
by prevented  from  serving  the  other  fonction  also,  or  from 
entering  into  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  our  emotional  life. 

SENSATIONS  OF  OBGANIC  LIFE. 

1.  The  classification  of  these  is  best  made  to  proceed 
according  to  the  parts  where  they  have  their  seat  We  have 
already  adverted  to  the  organic  feelings  connected  with  one 
tissue,  the  muscular;  we  shall  now  have  to  describe  them  in 
full.  We  must  also  notice  the  other  tissues  entering  into  the 
mo\dng  apparatus,  namely,  the  Bones  and  Ligamtnis.  The 
Nerves  and  Nerve  Centres  are  subject  to  feelings  dependent  on 
their  stimulation,  growth,  and  waste,  and  on  the  changes  that 
they  go  through  in  health  and  disease.  The  Circulation  of  the 
Bloodj  with  the  accompanying  processes  of  secretion,  assimi- 
lation, and  absorption,  may  be  presumed  to  have  a  distinct 
range  of  sensibility.  The  feelings  connected  with  Respiration 
are  of  a  less  ambiguous  character  than  the  foregoing.  The 
sensations  of  Digestion  are  numerous  and  prominent 

L  Of  Organic  Muscular  Feelings, 

2.  In  a  quotation  given  from  Dr.  Sharpey,  it  is  remarked 
that  muscular  sensibility  '  is  manifested  by  the  pain  which  is 
felt  when  a  muscle  is  cut,  lacerated,  or  otherwise  violently 
injured,  or  when  it  is  seized  with  spasm.'  These  forms  of 
pain  are  so  many  states  of  consciousness,  having  their  seat  or 
origin  in  the  muscular  tissue ;  the  integrity  of  the  nerves  and 
nerve  centres  being  likewise  essential  to  this,  as  to  every  other 
kind  of  sensibility. 

In  describing  the  states  of  feeling  arising  through  the 
Senses,  named  Sensations,  we  shall  have  to  assign  in  each 
case  the  external  agent  that  causes  the  Sensation  (light,  sound, 
&c.);  to  follow  this  up  with  an  account  of  the  action  or 
change  affected  on  the  sensitive  surface,  (as  the  skin,  the 
tongue,  &c.) ;  and  then  to  proceed  with  a  delineation  of  the 
feeling  itself,  according  to  the  plan  already  laid  dowa 
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la  the  case  of  the  proper  muscular  sensibilities  described 
in  the  foregoing  chapter,  an  external  agent  could  not  be 
assigned  in  the  same  sense  as  light  is  to  the  eye,  or  hard 
surfaces  to  the  skia  But  with  reference  to  the  first  class  in 
Dr.  Shaipe/s  enumeration,  '  cuts,  lacerationS|  and  violent  in- 
jaries»'  we  discern  both  an  external  agent  and  an  assignable 
change  in  the  substance  of  the  muscla  There  is,  in  those 
circumstances,  a  sudden  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  fibre, 
which  is  an  effect  productive  of  pains  in  almost  any  tissue  of 
the  body.  This  is  manifestly  one  of  the  elEfects  calculated  to 
give  an  intense  shock  to  the  nerves,  originating  an  energetic 
and  pungent  stimuluS|  which  is  transmitted  to  the  centres, 
and  there  wakens  up  both  consciousness  and  activity  in 
violent  forma. 

Such  being  the  bodily  Origin,  let  us  complete  the  con- 
sideration of  the  PHTSIGAL  side,  by  attending  to  the  outward 
effects^  or  embodiments,  constituting  the  Expression  of  the 
feeling.  And  the  remarks  on  this  point,  as  well  as  the 
further  delineation  of  the  conscious  state,  will  serve  to 
typify  aeuU  physical  pains  generally. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  characteristic  expression  attends 

Acute  PainsL    The  features  are  violently  contorted,  the  voice 

is  excited  to  sharp  utterances^  the  whole  body  is  agitated. 

Sometimes  the  ordinary  movements  are  quickened ;  at  other 

times  contortions  and  unusual  gestures  are  displayed.    It 

would  appear  that  the  agency  causing  the  pain  is  such  as 

to  stimulate  to  an  intense  degree  the  whole  moving  system. 

Indeed,  the  infliction  of  pain  (within  limits)  is  one  of  the 

cnstomaiy  modes  of  rouaing  an  animal  or  a  human  being 

trata  lethaigy  to  activity.    There  is  also  a  well  known  form 

of  the  countenance  that  marks  the  condition  of  pain,  being 

produced  by  certain  movements  of  the  mouth,  the  nostrils, 

and  the  eyes,  to  be  afterwards  analyzed ;  but  whatever  be  the 

direction  given  to  these  movements,  they  are  marked  by  the 

chaxncteristio  of  valence  or  intensity. 

The  aooompaniment  of  sobbing  shows  that  the  involun- 
mnsdes  and  glands  are  also  affected. 
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But  we  should  give  a  most  inadequate  account  of  the 
embodiment  of  pain,  if  we  failed  to  note  the  successive  stages 
of  the  manifestation.  While  the  first  shock  may  have  all 
the  characters  of  violence  and  exalted  energy  now  mentioned, 
there  follows,  after  a  time,  a  state  of  prostration  and  ex- 
haustion, showing  that  these  livdy  manifestations  are  no 
proof  of  an  increase  of  vital  energy  on  the  whola  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  demonstrable  tiiat  of  vital  energy  on  tiie  whole 
there  is  a  great  decrease.  Violent  ex^cises  of  any  kind 
soon  wear  out  the  strength ;  but  the  depression  of  vital 
power  in  all  parts  of  the  system— organic  functions  as  well 
as  muscles — after  an  attack  of  pain,  is  much  beyond  what 
would  follow  from  the  same  discharge  of  muscular  energy  in 
the  absence  of  pain.  This  is  a  most  material  consideration, 
which  is  not  to  be  disguised  by  the  show  of  increased  energy 
in  the  early  stages.  The  director  of  the  medical  staff  of  the 
British  Army  in  the  Crimea  was  gravely  in  error  when  he 
discouraged  the  use  of  chloroform  in  surgical  (q>eration8,  on 
ihe  ground  that  pain  is  a  stimulant  If  the  termination  is 
taken  into  account  as  well  as  the  beginning;  pain  in  every 
form,  so  far  from  being  a  stimulant^  destroys  the  vital 
energies.  Not  only  does  muscular  exhaustion  follow,  but  the 
organic  processes — the  circulation,  respiration,  and  digestion 
— are  greatly  enfeebled,  an  effect  that  does  not  usually  result 
from  mere  violence  of  bodily  movement 

These  bodily  nmnifestationa,  which  are  the  natural  ac- 
companiment of  acute  pain  (arising  as  an  effect  of  the  same 
cause),  by  being  freely  indulged  in,  operate  as  a  diversion 
and  a  relief  to  the  mental  system.  There  is  probably  a 
physical  sequence  in  this  fact  also.  Great  muscular  exertion 
draws  off  the  circulation  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles ;  and 
the  effusion  of  tears  also  in  some  way  reduces  the  congestion. 
\Ve  are  not,  however,  rashly  to  conclude  that,  under  great 
pain,  a  free  vent  to  all  the  manifestations  is  preferable  to 
forced  quiescence  or  suppression ;  there  is  a  great  expendi- 
ture of  power  under  both  modes. 

3.  To  pass  now  to  the  Mkntal  side,  or  the  character  of 
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the  Btates  in  question,  viewed  as  Feelings.  We  know,  each 
one  by  our  own  consciousness,  what  they  are ;  and  they  are 
generalized,  pointed  oat^  and  understood,  by  such  names  as 
pain,  suffering,  agony,  tortura 

The  quality  of  the  feeling  is  pain.  The  degru  is  intense 
or  acute  The  measure  is  obtained  in  a  twofold  manner :  by 
ocMnparing  the  pain  with  other  pains,  and  by  the  amount  of 
pleasure  that  it  can  neutralize.  Taken  in  both  ways,  we 
consider  the  sufferings  of  wounds,  lacerations,  and  acute 
derangements  of  our  sensitiire  tissues,  to  rank  among  our 
greatest  sufferings,  our  worst  miseries.  As  respects  specie 
aUtiu  of  character,  we  find  language  employed  to  discri- 
nu«ate  the  nature  of  different  pains.  A  cut  or  a  scald  is 
different  from  a  fit  of  rheumatism  or  gout  Neuralgia  is 
different  from  the  electric  shock.  We  describe  the  varieties 
by  such  epithets  as  burning,  gnawing,  shooting,  racking ;  and 
there  is  a  pathological  interest  in  noting  these  distinctions. 

Pain  is  apt  to  rouse  some  special  emotion,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  temperament  of  the  individual  Grief, 
tenor,  or  rage,  may  prevail  according  to  the  circumstances* 
there  betug  a  natural  connexion  between  the  shock  of  acute 
•offeriiig  and  all  these  passiona 

Our  plan  of  description  requires  us  next  to  advert  to  the 
Volitional  characteristica  of  acute  pain  The  general  prin- 
dpla  of  volition,  as  applied  to  pains,  holds  in  this  instanca 
Such  pains,  in  proportion  to  their  intensity,  stimulate  us  to 
efforts  for  mitigating  and  putting  an  end  to  them  when  pre- 
sent^ and  for  avoiding  them  when  there  is  danger  of  their 
feennenca  The  peculiarity  of  the  case  that  most  deserves 
notice  is,  that  since,  for  a  time,  they  are  stimulants  of 
activity,  the  disposition  to  work  for  their  abatement  is 
wy  powerful  at  firsts  but  fails  at  last  with  the  prostration  of 
the  energiea  The  effective  force  of  our  volitions  depends 
upon  the  active  power  of  the  system  at  the  moment ;  and  a 
ataite  that  increases  this  power,  even  by  a  wasteful  stimula* 
nape  the  benefit  of  that  increase,  while  anything  that 
and  destroys  the  vital  functions,  as  severe  pain 
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does  on  the  whole,  to  that  extent  paralyzes  the  action  of 
the  will  Hence,  although  a  passing  smart  may  waken  up 
the  activity,  an  intense  and  continuing  pain  will  fail  in  the 
effect 

The  movements  that  constitute  the  proper  emotional 
manifestations,  are  apt  to  be  mixed  up  and  complicated  with 
movements  directed  by  the  will  with  a  view  to  relief  It  is 
generally  easy  to  discriminate  the  two  classes,  and  it  is 
important  for  understanding  our  mental  structure  that  they 
sho^d  be  discriminated.  The  volitional  movements  are  such 
as  are  maintained  solely  because  they  bring  a  felt  alleviation. 
If  any  specific  posture  is  of  this  character,  it  is  energetically 
adhered  to ;  and  if  the  mere  vehemence  of  the  outburst  is 
found  to  deaden  our  sensibility  to  the  pain,  we  are  induced 
thereby  to  keep  up  the  gesticulations  prompted  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  emotional  wave.  Even  in  the  lower  animals, 
when  we  witness  the  convulsions  that  follow  a  shock  to  the 
physical  system,  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  existence 
of  true  volitional  movements,  in  company  with  the  demon* 
strations  that  are  the  proper  embodiment  of  the  pain. 

If  we  wish  to  measure  the  volitional  urgency  of  a  feeling, 
we  can  adopt  the  same  mode  of  comparison  as  that  suggested 
for  the  degree  of  pleasure  or  pain.  When  two  feelings 
prompt  in  opposite  ways,  the  one  that  determines  the  conduct 
is  said  to  be  volitioaally  the  stronger. 

There  remains  now  the  bearing  of  the  feelings  in  question 
on  the  Intellect  Here,  as  in  the  Will,  there  is  a  general 
principle,  liable  to  exceptions  and  modifications  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  The  principle  is, 
that  feelings  are  discriminated,  identified,  and  remembered 
according  to  their  degree,  whether  in  intensity  or  in  quantity. 
This  law  holds  within  a  moderate  range  of  excitement  A 
very  feeble  impression  cannot  be  nicely  discriminated,  and  is 
little  remembered.  But  the  limitation  arises  when  the 
degree  is  excessive  and  overpowering.  There  is  a  pitch  of 
physical  agony  that  overpowers  the  purely  intellectual 
function  of  discrimination;  and  although  retentiveness  is 
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stimnlated  by  intensify,  the  remembrance  becomes  more  and 
more  inadequate  to  the  fullness  of  the  reality.    Not  only  are 
we  nnable  to  re-instate  the  acuteness  of  the  suffering,  but  we 
are  unable  to  figure  to  ourselves  even  the  character  of  the 
pain,   until  it  has  become  familiar  by  many  repetitions. 
When  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  pain  recurs,  we  can 
maik  the  agreement,  which  is  a  true  intellectual  function, 
requiring  for  its  exercise  the  retentive  property  also ;  but  we 
have  little  power  of  remembering  or  imagining  the  peculiar 
features,  or  the  characteristic  consciousness  of  an  acute  misery. 
A  good  retentiveness  for  acute  pains  has  not  the  intellec- 
tual importance  possessed  by  the  memory  for  sights  and 
srands^  but  it  has  a  twofold  practical  importance.    In  the 
first  place,  on  it  depends  the  exercise  of  the  will  in  the  way 
of  prevention.    When  a  feeling  ceases  in  the  actual,  it  can 
have  no  volitional  power,  except  as  it  is  vividly  presented  in 
idea ;  and  on  this  ground,  the  more  lively  the  recollection,  the 
more  eneigetically  are  we  moved  in  our  precautionary  labours 
as  regards  the  future.    The  degree  of  retentiveness  for  pain 
is  thus  the  intellectual  foundation  of  Prudence.    It  is,  in  the 
■eoond  place,  the  foundation  of  Sympathy,  or  the  power  of 
entering  into  the  feelings  of  others  when  suffering  under  a 
itV^  infliction. 

4.  The  muscular  pains  that  have  been  the  subject  of  the 
above  description,  are  those  arising  from  cuts,  lacerations,  and 
violent  injuries,  being  the  incidents  that  every  tissue  is  liable 
to.    We  have  not  included  the  characteristic  pain  of  muscle- 
cramp,  or  spasm.    Cramp  is  well  known  to  be  a  violent  con- 
traction of  a  muscle,  in  whole  or  in  part^  due  to  some  irritation 
of  the  motor  nerves  that  supply  the  muscla    It  is  a  contrac- 
tion probably  hi  beyond  what  can  be  induced  by  a  voluntary 
eflTort^  and  does  not  relate  itself  in  any  way  to  a  power  con- 
aeioualy  proceeding  from  the  brain.    The  state  of  cramp  acts 
violently  upon  the  sensitive  fibres  of   the  muscle;   and, 
aoooiding  to  Dr.  Brown-S^uard,  the  p&in  is  in  proportion  to 
the  resistaooe  offered  to  the  muscle's  contraction*    *  I  suppose,' 
he  aays, '  a  case  of  painful  contraction  of  the  anterior  muscles 
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of  the  thigh ;  the  pain  is  increased  every  time  the  contracted 
muscles  are  elongated ;  i.  c,  when  the  resistance  to  the  con- 
traction is  augmented ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  diminishes  when 
the  resistance  to  the  contraction  is  rendered  less  than  it  was, 
and,  at  last,  U  disappears  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  whm  (he 
resistance  is  completely,  or  almost  completely,  destroyed.* — 
(Lectures,  p.  7.)  The  pains  in  the  uterus  are  of  the  nature 
of  spasm,  and  are  relieved  by  the  discharge  of  the  contents. 
An  explanation  is  now  afforded  of  what  was  at  first  considered 
a  paradoxical  fact^  the  production  of  pain  by  stimulating  the 
anterior,  or  the  motor,  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The  effect 
of  such  stimulation  is  to  contract  the  muscles,  not  in  that 
measured  and  moderate  degree  occuring  in  their  contraction 
by  the  will,  but  with  the  violence  of  cramp,  thereby  imparting 
a  shock  to  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  muscle.  When  the 
posterior,  or  sensitive,  roots  of  the  nerves  are  cut,  the  pain 
appears  no  longer.  These  explanations  are  interesting,  as 
they  remove  what  appeared  objections  to  the  discovery  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  BelL 

It  is  not  requisite  to  repeat  the  particulars  of  the  syste- 
matic description  for  this  peculiar  case.  It  ranks  with  the 
class  of  acute  pains  in  all  the  general  characters.  Bat  it  is, 
perhaps,  in  its  nature  the  most  acute  and  violent  of  any.  We 
can  discriminate  it  from  cuts,  scalds,  inflammatioDS,  and 
sores ;  the  familiar  name  'racking' pain  describes  and  classifies 
it.  Wherever  we  have  the  experience  characterised  by  this 
epithet,  it  is  probable  that  the  seat  is  in  the  muscles,  and  that 
the  action  is  cramp  or  spasm.  The  involuntary  muscles  of 
the  uterus,  and  of  the  alimentary  canal,  occasion  the  most 
aggravated  forms  of  the  pain. 

5.  Another  class  of  feelings  connected  with  the  muscles 
may  be  specified  under  the  same  general  head  of  Organic 
Feelings,  those  arising  from  aver-fatigue.  This  cause  is  known 
to  produce  acute  pains  of  various  degrees  of  intensity,  from 
the  easily  endurable  up  to  severe  suffering.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  advert  to  these  more  specifically,  they  being  sufficiently 
comprehended  by  referring  them  to  the  genus  of  acute  pains 
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of  the  muscles ;  they  are  part  of  the  misery  attending  manual 
toil ;  they  are  also  used  in  punishment. 

The  characteristic  state  of  supporting  a  heavy  burden  is  a 
foim  of  general  depression,  to  which  many  modes  of  suffering 
aie  habitually  compared 

Very  different  is  the  state  of  feeling  produced  by  mere 
mdinary  fatigue^  which  we  may  introduce  in  the  present 
connexion.  This  is  a  state  not  at  all  painful,  but  the  opposite. 
It  is  one  of  the  pleasurable  experiences  allied  with  the 
muscular  system. 

In  this  case,  there  is  a  pleasurable  feeling,  more  massive 
than  acuta  If  a  considerable  number  of  the  larger  muscles 
have  been  In  exercise,  the  sensibility  is  proportionably  great. 
Yarious  elements  may  enter  into  the  effect  The  circulation 
of  the  blood,  directed  stron^y  for  «  time  to  the  muscular 
tissue,  now  returns  in  a  more  liberal  supply  to  the  other 
otgansj^the  brain,  the  stomach,  &c.,  and  the  general  sensi-^ 
bOity  of  the  system  is  increased.  There  is,  in  the  next  place, 
an  agreeable  reaction  from  what  may  have  been  the  com- 
mencing pains  of  fatigue.  Allowing  for  those  two  collateral 
effeetSi  we  are  still  to  suppose  that  the  muscle  itself  gives 
liae  to  a  certain  pleasurable  feeling  when  in  this  state.  The 
degree  of  it  may  be,  on  the  whole,  considerable ;  it  is  one  of 
the  pleasures  of  a  life  of  hard  exercise  or  bodily  toil,  and 
taken  along  with  the  luxurious  slumbers  and  the  general 
aenaation  of  health  following  in  its  train,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  an  appreciable  fraction  of  human  enjoyment 

The  coimexion  already  remarked  on  between  slow  move* 
ments  and  approaching  sleep,  extends  also  to  muscular  repose 
and  sleep.  The  massive  sensation  experienced  as  we  fall 
aaleep,  has  its  seat,  in  no  inconsiderable  degreOi  in  the 
nraaeular  tissue,  especially  after  hard  exercise,  when  this 
ability  is  most  powerfully  manifested. 
6L  I  will  pass  over  with  very  few  remarks  the  Bonn  and 
Their  sensibility  is  exclusively  connected  with 
injnij  or  disease,  appearing  in  that  case  under  the  form  of 
pain,  a  form  of  sensibility  that  it  is  sufficient  to  have 
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dwelt  upon  once  for  all.  The  minute  discrimination  of  forms 
of  pain  is  of  great  service  to  the  physician,  and»  if  suscep- 
tible of  being  accomplished  with  precision,  would  enter  with 
propriety  into  a  systematic  delineation  of  the  Human  Mind. 
At  present  we  require  only  to  remark,  that  sensibility  every- 
where demands  a  distribution  of  nerve  fibres,  and  that  the 
bones  and  ligaments  are  supplied  with  these ;  and  although 
not  in  great  number,  they  are  yet  sufficient  to  agitate  the 
nerve  centres  with  overpowering  intensity  on  particular 
occasions.  The  diseases  and  lacerations  of  the  periosteum 
give  birth  to  excessive  pains.  The  ligaments  are  said  to  be 
insensible  to  the  cut  of  a  knife,  while  the  feeling  of  their 
being  wrenched  is  most  acute  and  painfuL  In  extreme 
fatigue,  the  ligaments  and  the  tendons  of  the  muscles  would 
appear  to  conspire  with  the  muscular  tissue,  in  giving  rise  to 
the  disagreeable  feeling  of  the  situation.  The  joints  are  noted 
on  various  occasions  as  the  seat  of  pain ;  for  example,  in  gout 
The  diminution  of  atmospheric  pressiire  consequent  on 
ascending  a  great  elevation,  causes  an  intense  feeling  of 
weariness  in  the  hip  joints.  This  is  shown  by  experiments 
to  be  a  muscular  pain.  The  rarefaction  of  the  air  diminishes 
the  support  of  the  limb,  and  it  falls  down  in  the  joint  by  its 
own  weighty  thereby  becoming  an  additional  burden  to  the 
muscles.  Fracture  of  the  bones  and  laceration  of  the  liga- 
ments are  amorg  the  agonizing  incidents  of  our  precarious 
existence. 

Organic  Sensations  of  Nerve, 

7.  The  nerves  and  nerve  centres,  apart  from  their  action 
as  the  organs  or  medium  of  all  human  sensibility,  have  a  class 
of  feelings  arising  from  the  organic  condition  of  their  pwn 
tissue.  Wounds  and  diseases  of  the  nerves  are  productive  of 
intense  pains ;  witness  tic-douloureux  and  the  neuralgic  aflfec- 
tions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Nervous  exhaustion  and 
fatigue  produces  a  well  known  sensibility,  very  distressing  in 
its  extreme  forms ;  and  repose,  refreshment,  and  stimulants 
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engender  an  opposite  condition  through  a  change  wit>ught  on 
the  suhstance  of  the  nerve  tissue 

The  nervous  pains  arising  from  cuts,  injuries,  and  disease 
of  the  substance,  are  characterized  \>j  a  most  vehement 
intensity.  When  a  muscle  is  spasmodically  contracted,  the 
inflaence  passes  from  the  muscular  fibres  to  the  nerve,  and  the 
affection  of  the  nervous  fibres  may  then  be  supposed  to  be 
secondary ;  but,  in  neuralgic  affections,  the  influence  comes  at 
first  hand,  and  not  by  propagation  from  some  other  tissue. 

We  have  here,  therefore,  a  manifest  complication  to  deal 
with.  The  nervous  substance  is  necessary  to  all  sensibility ; 
strictly  speaking,  every  form  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  is 
ph>sically  embodied  in  a  certain  condition  of  the  brain  and 
nerves.  But  we  have  to  note,  under  the  present  head,  the 
effects  that  arise  from  operating  upon  the  tissue  directly,  and 
not  through  the  organs  of  sense,  or  by  means  of  the  emotions. 
This  direct  action  is  exemplified  in  injuries  and  in  diseases  of 
the  nerves ;  in  the  use  of  stimulating  drugs ;  and  in  the 
agencies  whereby  the  cerebral  substance  is  nourished  or 
impaired. 

8.  Nervom  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  when  carried  beyond  a 

oertaiji  pitch,  is  an  extremely  trying  condition.    It  is  produced 

by  excessive  expenditure,  in  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of 

nervcoa  exercise ;  by  intense  pains,  by  excess  of  pleasure 

even,  by  over-much  thought^  or  by  too  long  continued  activity 

of  either  body  pr  mind.    The  effect  is  a  deficient  nourishment 

of  the  nerve  substance,  or  a  low  order  of  nervous  action. 

Tbe  resulting  sensation  can  be  more  readily  described.    The 

moet  painful  aggravation  of  the  state  occurs  when  a  morbid 

activity  is  generated  beyond  the  control  of  the  individual, 

hartTing  him  for  a  time  into  still  greater  depths  of  painful 

exhaustion. 

This  state  of  mind  merits  a  full  and  orderly  delineation. 
Commencing  as  usual  with  the  quality,  we  must  attribute  to 
it  an  exaggerated  form  of  pain.  This  pain  is  marked  not  by 
acateness  or  intensity,  but  by  massiveness  or  quantity.    It  is 

spread  and  oppressive  sensation.    Its  peculiar  character 
s 
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or  tone  cannot  be  seized  by  any  descriptive  phrase.  I  most 
appeal  to  each  person's  own  experience  for  the  perception  of 
it.  The  re-action  of  an  intense  excitement^  the  exhaustion  of 
a  severe  loss  or  grievous  mortification^  will  bring  up  an 
instance  of  it  to  most  minds.  It  will  also  be  illustrated  by 
contrast  with  the  opposite  state  to  be  next  treated  oil  The 
Expression  of  the  feeling  is  one  of  pain,  not  acute,  but  deep- 
seated  and  engrossing;  collapsed  features,  restlessness,  fretting, 
and  melancholy.  The  Actions  prompted  are  usually  some- 
thing quite  extravagant  and  misplaced.  The  getting  rid  of 
life  itself  is  suggested  when  the  condition  assumes  its  most 
virulent  forms.  This  is  a  proof  of  the  total  loss  of  fireshness 
and  health  through  the  substance  of  the  nervous  system. 
Hence  the  final  triumph  of  ennui : — 

I  am  aweary,  aweary,  O  God  that  I  were  dead ! 

It  is  too  powerful  to  be  adequately  remembered  when  the 
reality  has  passed  away.  The  most  obvious  comparison  that 
the  state  suggests  is  with  excessive  burden  or  toil  in  the 

moving;  organs. 

To  fix  by  a  precise  delineation  this  condition  of  oiganic 

nervous  exhaustion  is  an  extremely  important  attempt,  not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  arising  both  from  the  imperfection 
of  our  language,  and  from  the  fluctuating  and  various  nature 
of  the  condition  itsel£  The  importance  lies  in  the  great  fact, 
that  this  state  is  the  termination  or  final  issue  of  a  great 
many  other  forms  of  pain.  The  struggle  that  we  maintain 
against  painful  inflictions  of  all  kinds,  whether  bodily  or 
mental,  often  preys  at  last  on  the  substance  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  produces  as  its  result  this  new  form  of  evil 

9.  The  consciousness  arising  out  of  the  healthy  and  fresh 
condition  of  the  nerve  tissiLe,  or  out  of  the  operatioas  of  the 
various  artificial  stimiUanis,  is  the  exact  contrast  of  the  state 
now  described.  I  do  not  inquire  into  the  use  and  abuse  of 
those  stimulating  materials,  but  merely  advert  to  the  effect 
common  to  them  all,  and  for  which  they  are  had  recourse  to  ; 
an  effect  also  to  be  reaped  from  the  natural  condition  of  tho 
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nenroQS  oigans  when  in  their  vigour,  as  may  be  seen  more 
particularly  in  early  life. 

Following  a  parallel  course  of  description^  we  may  say  of 
the  state  in  question,  that  the  outward  causes  or  antecedents 
are  either  healthy  agents,  or  stimulants  and  drugs.  The 
physical  change  in  the  tissue  presumably  contains  one  or 
other  of  these  fiacts : — an  abundant  supply  of  arterial  blood, 
or  a  great  activity  of  nervous  assimilation  in  the  tracks  or 
modes  governing  sensibility.  The  consciousness  itself  is 
pleasuiable,  and  may  ascend  to  very  high  degrees  of  pleasure, 
both  in  acuteness  and  in  mass.  The  action  and  desire  that 
it  prompts  are  naturally  for  continuance  unlimited,  and  the 
cas^  of  thought  is  hopeful  for  the  future.  The  intellectual 
persistence  is^  as  in  the  other  case,  low ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
state  is  one  diflScult  to  be  remembered  or  imagined  when 
once  entirely  gone,  and  when  either  the  opposite  condition, 
or  soma  intermediate  neutral  one,  has  taken  the  place  of  it 

Organic  Feelings  of  the  Circulaiunt  and  Nutrition. 

10.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  arteries  and 
veins  by  the  force  of  the  hearty  the  secretion  of  nutritive 
material  and  of  excrementitious  matter  in  the  several  tissues 
and  glands,  and  the  various  acts  of  absorption  corresponding 
to  those  processes— cannot  be  unattended  with  feeling.  But 
the  seosation  arising  out  of  the  different  d^[rees  of  vigour 
attending  this  course  of  operations^  is  both  vague  and  difficult 
to  laolata  We  may  surmise  with  some  probability  that  the 
depression  of  a  low  pulse  and  languid  circulation  has  its  seat 
in  the  capillaries  situated  all  over  the  body,  or  is  a  sensation 
of  the  dicnlating  machinery.  In  this  connexion,  we  may 
aUnde  to  the  two  formidable  experiences — ^Thirst  and  Ina- 
nitaoo,  or  privation  of  Food. 

Thirst  shows  itself  in  a  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat, 
socGfmpanied  by  a  feeling  of  roughness  and  burning  in  the 
hinder  walls  of  the  gullet  or  the  palate,  and  in  the  roots  of 
the  tODgue,    It  is  connected  with  a  deficiency  of  water  in  the 
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blood,  as  compaxed  with  the  solid  constituents.  Hence  it  is 
brought  on  by  profuse  perspiration,  by  inhaling  dry  air,  by 
taking  solid  food,  and  by  partaking  of  saline  or  other  matters 
that  strongly  attract  water  to  themselves.  It  is  sometimes 
present,  as  a  sensation,  when  the  mouth  is  not  parched,  and 
absent  in  the  opposite  case ;  this  would  imply  some  deranged 
state  of  the  nerve  centres. 

Inanition  is  different  from  hunger ;  still,  as  regards  their 
physical  foundations,  the  two  may  be  taken  together  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  Digestion. 

The  feelings  of  Inanition  and  of  Thirst,  whnn  carried  to 
the  extreme,  are  states  of  pervading,  massive,  deep,  and 
intolerable  wretchedness.  They  are  far  more  intense  than 
mere  nervous  depression,  and  therefore  stimulate  a  more 
vehement  expression  and  a  more  energetic  activity.  Even 
when  not  accompanied  with  the  terror  of  death,  they  excite 
lively  and  furious  passions.  The  unsophisticated  brute  is 
the  best  instance  of  their  power.  Like  other  organic  states, 
they  are  not  very  easily  realized  after  they  are  gone ;  but  the 
fear,  and  stir,  and  energy  that  they  produce  at  the  time,  leave 
a  much  more  lasting  impression  than  mere  low  spirits ;  we 
take  far  greater  precautions  against  them  than  against 
nervous  depression. 

The  final  result  of  the  healthy  operation  of  the  nutrient 
organs,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  purifying  organs,  on  the 
other,  may  be  considered  as  a  perfect  state  of  the  blood. 

The  consciousness  growing  out  of  a  vigorous  circulation, 
with  all  that  this  implies,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most 
characteristic  sensation  of  pure  animal  existence.  There  is  a 
thrill  of  corporeal  gratification,  not  very  acute,  but  of  con- 
siderable volume,  a  gentle  glow  felt  everywhere,  rendering 
existence  enjoyable,  and  disposing  to  serene  and  passive 
contentment 

Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat ; 
Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  ai  Bleep  o'  nights. 

It  seems  to  be  through  the  circulation  that  we  are  sen- 
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sitiYe  to  atmospheric  changes,  moxe  particularly  as  rq;ards 
moistaie  and  dryness.  It  is  found  that  in  a  dry  atmosphere 
the  capillary  circulation  is  quickened,  and  in  a  moist  atmo- 
spliere  retard.  The  influence  of  heat  and  cold  probably 
extends  to  the  circulation  and  the  nutritiye  functions. 

Fedings  of  Respiration. 

IL  '  Bespiration  is  that  function  by  which  an  interchange 
of  gases  takes  place  between  the  interior  of  an  organized 
beii^  and  the  external  medium ;  and,  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
oxygen  is  the  gas  received,  and  carbonic  acid  the  gas  given 
out'  The  aeration  of  the  animal  fluids  or  juices  is  an  essen- 
tiu  of  their  vitality ;  if  this  is  put  an  end  to,  death  ensues 
instantaneously ;  if  insufi&ciently  performed,  the  vigour  of 
the  animal  is  lowered,  and  a  peculiar  painful  sensation  expe- 
rienced. In  man  and  in  air-breathing  animals,  there  is  a 
wind-apparatus,  the  lungs,  inflated  and  contracted  by  muscles, 
so  as  to  suck  in  and  force  out  the  air  by  turns. 

In  this  action  we  have  all  the  particulars  necessary  to 

constitute  a  Sense ;  an  exUrtud  o^eef— the  air  of  the  atmo- 

q>here— which  operates  by  physi<»l  contact  upon  the  lining 

membrane  of  the  tubes  and  cells  of  the  lungs ;  an  organ  of 

mnm,  and  a  resulting  stale  of  feeling,  or  consciousness.    The 

pecnliaztty  of  the  case  lies  in  its  being  almost  entirely  an 

emotional  sense;   generating  feeling  rather  than  yielding 

knowledge^  or  providing  forms  for  the  intellect;  ranking, 

therefore,  among  the  lower,  and  not  among  the  higher,  senses. 

As  reqiects  the  olgeet  of  this  sense,  the  external  air,  it 

need  only  be  remarked,  that  the  air  differs  considerably  in 

its  quality  for  breathing  purposes,  the  chief  point  of  differ- 

enoe  being  expressed  by  the  term  'purity/    The  purity  is 

affected  fint  by  the  loss  of  oxygen,  which  happens  when  the 

air  is  repeatedly  breathed,  or  otherwise  consumed; 

ly,  by  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid,  from  the 

drcumstance ;  and,  thirdly,  by  the  presence  of  foreign 

and  effluvia  arising  from  animal  life,  vegetation,  or 

Closeness  or  confinement  is  the  chief  aggra- 
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vation  of  all  those  impurities.  Of  the  three  evils — ^the  loss 
of  oxygen,  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  gene- 
ration of  effluvia  of  animal  and  other  substances — ^the  second 
is  the  least  injurious;  for,  although  the  production  of  a 
carbonic  acid  atmosphere,  by  burning  charcoal  in  a  dose 
room,  is  fatal  to  life,  yet  the  quantity  ordinarily  occurring  in 
rooms  is  not  found  to  do  any  harm,  if  mixed  with  air  other- 
wise pure.  The  loss  of  oxygen,  and  the  difiusion  of  the 
gases  of  decay,  are  the  main  influences  that  deteriorate  the 
atmosphere. 

Of  the  (jrgan  acted  upon,  the  lungs,  a  minute  description 
is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose.  The  structure  is  so 
arranged  by  ramifications  and  doublings  as  to  present  a  very 
extensive  surface  to  the  air ;  the  surface  consisting  of  a  fine 
membrane,  with  capillary  blood-vessels,  thickly  distributed 
on  its  inner  surface.  The  exchange  of  gases  takes  place 
through  the  double  medium  of  membrane  and  capillary  tube. 
The  muscular  apparatus  for  sustaining  the  bellows-action,  is 
the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  muscles  of 
the  chest  or  ribs.  The  integrity  and  vigour  of  these  muscles, 
and  of  the  centres  that  sustain  and  time  their  action,  must  be 
reckoned  as  a  condition  of  healthy  respiration. 

The  respiratory  nerve  centres  are  stimulated  from  all 
parts  of  the  body,  but  chiefly  from  those  that,  like  the 
muscles,  are  large  consumers  of  oxygen.  The  portion  of  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves  named  the  nervus  vagus,  is  instru- 
mental in  keeping  up  the  rhythm  of  the  lungs,  and  is  also 
necessary  to  the  feeling  of  suffocation. 

The  fcdings  of  Respiration,  both  pleasurable  and  painful, 
are  well  marked.  They  include  the  gratification  from  pure 
air,  enhanced  by  the  increased  action  due  to  muscular  exer- 
cise ;  the  various  shades  of  oppression  from  over-crowded 
rooms  and  imwholesome  gases  ;  the  distressing  experience  of 
suffocation,  or  want  of  breath ;  and  the  pains  attendant  on 
disease  of  the  lungs. 

12.  The  influence  of  pure  and  stimulating  air  abundanfly 
inhaled,  spreads  far  and  wide  over  the  system,  elevating  all 
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the  other  fdnctions  by  the  improved  qaality  imparted  to  the 
blood.    The  indirect  consequences  do  not  altogether  hide  the 
grateful  sensibility  arising  from  the  lungs  themselves,  and 
referred  by  ns  to  the  region  of  the  chest ;  a  sensation  not 
very  acute  or  prominent^  but  possessing  that  choice  and  well 
known  quality,  expressed  by  the  term  '  freshness,'  or  '  refresh- 
ing.'   This  quality  manifestly  implies  a  contrast;  for  it  is 
felt  only  when  we  pass  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  degree  of 
aeration.    We  may  experience  it  at  any  time,  by  holding  in 
the  breath  for  a  little,  and  then  allowing  it  full  play.    No 
technical  nomenclature  can  increase  the  conception  possessed 
by  every  one  of  this  remarkable  sensibility ;  but  for  the  sake 
of  comparison  with  the  other  parts  of  our  mental  constitution, 
an  attempt  at  verbal  description  is  necessary.      As  just 
remarked,  the  sensation  turns  upon  the  contrast  of  the  greater 
activity  of  the  lungs  with  an  immediately  preceding  activity 
of  an  inferior  degree.    It  may  be  affirmed  that  no  feeling 
arises  6om  the  lungs,  after  a  given  pace  has  been  estab- 
lished for  a  length  of  time ;  but  any  acceleration  of  the  rate  of 
exchange  of  the  two  gases  (by  no  means  depending  altogether 
on  the  rate  of  breathing)  does  for  a  time  yield  that  delightfal 
freshening  sensation,  which  tells  so  immediately  on  the  mental 
system  as  a  contribution  to  our  enjoyment,  and  as  a  stimulus 
to  oar  activity  and  to  our  desire  for  rural  recreation  and 
bodily  exercise. 

13.  The  feelings  of  insufficient  and  impure  air  are  mani- 
fested in  the  forms  of  faintness,  sense  of  exhaustion  and 
weariness,  and  are  doubtless  due,  not  to  the  lung-sense  alone, 
bat  to  the  lowered  condition  of  the  body  at  large.  The 
chaiacteristic  sensibility  of  the  lungs  is  shown  in  the  state 
tennad  wagotaivm^  arising  from  the  want  of  air,  as  in  drown- 
ii^  in  an  atmosphere  deteriorated  by  poisonous  gases — such 
as  chlorine  or  sulphurous  acid,  in  attacks  of  asthma,  and  in 
volontarily  holding  in  the  breath.  '  After  holding  the  breath 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds  during  ordinary  respiration,  or 
forty  seconds  after  a  deep  respiratioui  there  arises  an  insup- 
portable sensation  over  the  whole  chest,  concentrated  under 
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the  stemumy  and  no  eflfort  can  maintain  the  inteimption  of 
the  lespiiatoiy  acts.  This  uigent  sensation  of  want  of  breath, 
when  carried  to  its  full  extent  by  any  mechanical  impediment 
to  the  aeration  of  the  blood,  is  one  of  the  most  painful  and 
oppressive  kind,  and  is  referable  to  the  pulmonary  plexuses 
(of  nerves)  distributed  to  the  bronchia^  and  perhaps  on  the 
walls  of  the  lobular  passages  and  cells.  The  impression  made 
on  these  peripheral  nerves  by  the  absence  of  oxygen,  and  the 
undue  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  in  contact  with 
them,  is  propagated  to  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata 
by  the  sympathetic  and  vagus,  and  there  excites  those  com- 
bined actions  of  the  muscles  of  inspiration  which  lead  to  the 
renewal  of  the  air/— (Todd  and  Bow^ian,  IL,  403.)  The 
sensation  is  of  the  class  '  racking  pains/  and  may  be,  in  part, 
muscular. 

Feelings  of  Heat  and  Cold. 

14  The  description  of  these  important  feelings  comes  pro- 
perly under  Organic  Sensations,  in  so  far  as  change  of  tem- 
perature affects  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  Warmth,  while 
abating  the  acti\'ity  of  the  organic  processes  generally,  in- 
duces in  the  skin  a  richer  circulation,  and  a  greater  activity 
in  the  sweat,  and  in  the  oil  glands.  The  various  parts  of 
the  cuticle,  the  nails  and  the  hair,  are  more  abundantly  pro- 
duced The  sensory  powers  of  the  organ  are  greater,  and 
the  texture  is  softer  and  more  polished. 

Inasmuch  as  cold  (not  in  excess)  increases  the  activity  of 
the  muscles,  the  nerves,  the  respiration,  and  the  digestion, 
the  animal  powers  attain  their  maximum  in  cold  climates, 
and  in  the  winter  season,  allowance  being  made  for  constitu- 
tions unfitted  to  endure  extreme  depression  of  temperature. 

Sudden  changes  of  temperature  derange  the  fimctions.  A 
f^udden  increase  will  cause  a  slight  feeling  of  sufibcation, 
beating  of  the  heart,  and  increased  pulsation  and  respiration. 
A  sudden  chill  makes  breathing  difficult,  quick,  and  irregular, 
and  increases  the  pulsations.    The  nerves  lose  their  excit- 
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ability  both  under  a  great  depression,   and  under  a  great 
incteaae  of  temperature. 

The  feelings  of  heat  and  cold  are  very  notabla  Let  xi» 
commence  with  CoUL  The  outward  cause  of  this  feeling  is 
some  influence  tending  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  body. 
The  natural  heat  of  the  blood  is  about  98^  and  any  contact 
below  this  point  feels  cold ;  any  contact  above  it  feels  warm. 
There  is  a  certain  surplus  beat  generated  in  the  human 
system,  which  enables  us  to  live  in  a  medium  below  9S^ 
without  feeling  cold ;  and  if  this  heat  be  husbanded  by  cloth- 
ing, a  very  great  depression  of  external  temperature  may  be 
endured.  A  room  is  warm  at  60^  The  outer  air  can  be 
en  lured  at  freezing  and  far  below,  either  by  means  of  exercise, 
which  evolves  heat,  or  of  clothing,  which  retains  it 

An  acute  cold  acts  like  a  cut  or  a  bruise,  injuring  the  part 
affected,  and  causing  painful  sensations  of  the  class  arising 
from  violent  local  inguriea  The  temperature  of  freezing 
mercury  would  destroy  the  skin  like  boiling  water  or  a  sharp 
cut 

The  proper  sensation  of  Cold  arises  from  a  general  cooling 
of  the  body,  or  any  considerable  part  of  it,  below  blood  heat 
The  tenn '  ftHiilnAM '  expresses  the  state  of  feeling,  which  is 
of  the  painful  class.  The  degree  is  not  acute  but  massive. 
In  the  worst  forms,  it  is  wretchedness  in  the  extreme.  To  a 
peiBon  suflTering  from  excessive  dullness,  some  powerful 
stimalant  such  as  the  taking  of  food,  alcohol|  or  tobacco,  is 
necoasary  to  restore  equanimity.  The  volition  and  the 
memory  ate  proportionally  impressed  by  the  pains  of  cold, 
and  they  take  a  high  rank  in  the  reckonings  of  forethought 
and  prodenca 

It  ia  a  singular  &ct  in  our  constitution,  that  an  agency 
calculated  to  quicken  the  vitality  of  so  many  leading  oxgans 
— miiacles,  nerves,  lungs,  stomach — ^should  affect  us  so  power- 
follj,  by  the  depression  of  one  organ.  The  fetct  is  highly 
iUuetrative  of  the  importance  of  the  skin,  whether  from  its 
oTgjKoic  functions  or  from  its  sensibility.  Probably  both 
circomatances  enter  into  the  case.     It  may  be  that  the 
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quickened  vitality  of  all  the  other  leading  oigans  is  nnavailing 
for  a  perfectly  healthy  tone  while  the  skin  is  depressed.  But 
it  must  be  also  true,  that  we  are  in  a  peculiar  dqpree  sensitive 
to  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  skin,  owing  no  doubt  to  its 
great  supply  of  nerves. 

15.  The  consequences  of  Heat  are^  in  nearly  eveiy  parti- 
cular, the  opposite  of  those  now  stated.  Acute  or  intense 
heats  agree  with  intense  colds  in  being  simply  destructive 
and  painful  Within  the  point  of  injury  to  the  tissues,  heat 
is  a  pleasurable  sensation.  The  pleasure  of  heat,  like  the 
pain  of  cold,  is  voluminous  or  massive.  There  are  cases, 
however,  distinguished  by  intensity  rather  than  by  quantity  ; 
indeed,  this  distinction  of  quantity  and  intensity,  used  as  a 
part  of  the  description  of  feelings,  has  its  perfect  type  in  the 
case  of  temperature,  there  being  a  physical  reality  correspond- 
ing  to  the  mental  facts.  Sometimes  we  have  great  intensity 
and  small  quantity,  as  in  the  scorching  rays  of  a  fiie,  or  a  cup 
of  hot  tea :  at  other  times  we  have  large  quantity  with  low 
intensity,  as  in  a  hot  bath,  a  warm  room,  a  warm  bed.  The 
hot  bath  is  the  extreme  instanca  By  no  other  contrivance 
can  such  a  mass  of  heat  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  human 
system  :  consequently  this  presents  the  sensation  of  warmth 
in  its  most  luxuriant  form.  It  is  the  intoxication  of  animal 
heat.  We  are  unavoidably  led  to  assume  that  this  warmth 
must  act  powerfully  on  the  sensitive  nerves ;  for  it  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed,  that  the  organic  processes  are  so  greatly 
farthered  by  the  sustained  temperatui*e  as  to  exalt  the  pleasur- 
able consciousness  in  this  remarkable  degree  Indeed,  we 
may  derange  the  system  by  excessive  heat,  without  producing 
the  painful  feeling  arising  from  cold. 

In  the  case  of  morbid  activity  of  the  nervous  system, 
warmth  is  a  soothing  influence,  either  by  its  physical  effects, 
or  by  the  nature  of  the  sensation,  or  from  both  combined. 

The  feelings  of  Kespiration,  and  those  of  Heat  and  of 
Cold,  illustrate  in  a  marked  manner  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  Relativity,  or  of  change  as  a  condition  of  consciousness. 
There  is  no  feeling  of  respiration,  unless  by  increase  or 
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dimination  of  the  action  of  the  limgs ;  and  if  we  lived  in  an 
even  temperature,  heat  and  cold  would  be  alike  unknown. 
The  induction  of  the  principle  of  Relativity  as  regards  these 
states  is  complete. 

Sensations  of  the  Alimentary  Canal. 

16.  Digestion  offers  all  the  conditions  of  a  sense.  There 
is  an  external  object^^the  Food ;  a  distinct  organ  of  sense — 
the  Alimentary  Canal  and  its  appendages;  and  a  set  of 
Feelings  arising  from  the  contact,  also  distinct  and  specific. 
To  treat  these  feelings  under  Taste,  is  to  confound  together 
two  senses  totally  different  in  their  character,  although  hap- 
pening to  have  one  common  object  or  stimulant 

The  objects  of  this  sense  are  the  materials  taken  into  the 
body  as  food  and  drink.  These  materials  are  extremely 
various,  but  there  is  no  corresponding  variety  in  their  action 
on  the  stomach.  They  can  be  reduced  to  a  few  general 
heads,  according  to  their  composition,  it  being  found  possible 
to  assign  a  few  leading  substances  that  comprehend  all  the 
different  sorts  of  material  serviceable  in  nourishing  the  body. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  this  classification  : — 

1st  Water  and  the  watery  liquids,  including  substances 
conveyed  in  solution,  or  suspension,  in  water. 

2nd.  Saccharine  substances  derived  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.    These  comprehend  sugars,  stareh,  gums,  vinegar. 

3rd.  Oily  substancea  These  include  the  various  fiEtts  and 
oils  as  well  as  alcohol  like  the  former  group,  they  are  com- 
posed of  carbon  and  the  elements  of  water,  but  in  them  the 
cazbon  is  in  a  much  higher  proportion. 

4th.  ABmminaus  substances,  containing  nitrogen :  fibrine, 
gelatine,  albumen,  caseine  (matter  of  cheese),  vegetable  gluten. 
'All  the  materials  which  make  up  this  group  are  derived 
generally  firom  the  animal  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of 
the  lest,  which  is  contained  in  great  abundance  in  wheat ; 
similar  if  not  identical  principles  exist  in  other  vegetables. 
Wheats  indeed,  consists  of  two  substances-— one  referable  to 
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the  saccharipe  group,  the  other  to  the  albaminouB,  the  former 
congjating  of  starch,  the  latter  of  glnteo.' 

Milk  is  found  to  contain  matter  of  all  the  four  classes  : 
water,  sugar,  oily  matters  (batter^  caseine. 

The  three  first  classes  are  incapable  of  noorishing  the 
principal  animal  tissues,  such  as  nerve,  muscle,  &G.  They 
are  fitted  rather  for  supplying  fat,  bile,  and  matters  used  in 
the  production  of  the  carbonic  acid  that  escapes  from  the 
lungs.  Being  supposed  to  be  mainly  destined  for  the  supply 
of  animal  heat,  by  being  combined  with  oxygen,  or  slowly 
burned,  they  were  formerly  termed  calarifaeient ;  but  this  is 
now  reckoned  a  too  narrow  view.  Experiments  recently 
made  have  proved  that  their  combustion  is  the  chief  source 
of  muscular  power;  being  an  example  of  chemical  com- 
bination transmuted  into  mechanical  force,  of  which  a  parallel 
is  found  in  the  steam-engine:  The  same  combustion  may 
alBO  be  the  source  of  the  nerve  force ;  the  parallel  case  being 
the  voltaic  circuit,  where  the  electricity  is  evolved  from 
chemical  combination  in  the  cells. 

The  albuminous  bodies  are  undoubtedly  the  tissue- 
forming  material,  having  a  composition  fitted  for  the  purpose. 
But  they  are  not  confined  to  this  function ;  in  their  final 
transformations  and  decay,  they  may  be  at  last  oxidized  and 
become  the  source  of  heat,  muscular  force,  and  nerve  force, 
like  the  others. 

Certain  substances  of  the  saline,  earthy,  or  mineral  class, 
are  requisite;  most  of  them  being  found  in  the  usual 
articles  of  food.  Salts  of  soda,  potash,  and  lime^  as  well  as 
iron  and  phosphorus,  are  essential  ingredients. 

The  Stimulants  are  classified  into  spices,  or  condiments ; 
vegetable  alkaloids,  as  tea,  coffee,  cocoa;  extractives,  as 
creatin  and  creatinin,  occurring  in  the  juice  of  meat ;  and  the 
alcoholic  beverages.  For  the  most  part,  these  substances  are 
not  directly  nutritive ;  they  act  as  stimulants  to  the  nervous 
system,  and  also  retard  the  waste  of  tissua  The  organic 
vegetable  acids, — ^vinegar,  the  acids  of  fruit,  and  lactic  acid, 
are  in  extensive  use  as  an  ingredient  of  food. 
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The  differences  that  exist  among  the  infinity  of  articles 
used  as  food  aie  not  at  bottom  so  great  as  they  seem.  If  we 
take  the  different  species  of  grain, — wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats, 
ricQ,  maize,  millet^  we  shall  find  they  are  all  composed  of  the 
same  ultimate  materials,  gluten  and  starch,  though  not  in  the 
same  proportions.  In  like  manner,  the  potato  is  a  starchy 
▼egetaUe,  with  a  very  small  share  of  gluten,  hence  the  defec- 
tiTe  character  of  it  as  an  article  of  nourishment  Another 
difference  among  vegetables  relates  to  their  texture,  as  Qiting 
them  for  being  acted  on  during  mastication  and  digestion, — 
a  circumstance,  however,  that  cooking  can  modify.  Thus 
the  potato  is  a  much  looser  texture  than  grain.  A  third 
pciiit  of  distinction  among  alimentary  substances,  is  the 
extnneoos  essences  that  may  enter  into  them,  and  affect  the 
sense  of  taste,  and  the  general  relish,  as  in  the  difference 
between  mutton  and  beef,  chicken  and  venison,  brandy  and 
mm. 

17.  I  extract  from  Quain's  Anatomy  the  following  general 
view  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion. 

*TbB  digsMve  OfparaUu  includes  that  portion  of  the  organs 
of  aesimilatiim,  within  which  the  food  is  received  and  partially 
ooDfetted  into  ohyle,  and  firom  which^  after  the  chyle  has  been 
ahMfbed,  the  resiine  or  excrement  is  expelled.  It  consists  of  a 
or  primary  part  named  the  aUmmUary  canalf  and  of  certain 


*The  alimentary  oanal  is  a  long  membranous  tube,  com- 
■»f«M«**g  at  the  mouth  and  terminating  at  the  sous,  composed  of 
csrtaan  tonios  or  ooats,  and  lined  by  a  continuous  mucous 
membrane  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Its  average  length  is 
aboni  thirty  feet,  being  about  five  or  six  times  the  length  of  the 
body.  The  upper  part  of  it  is  placed  beneath  the  base  of  the 
skaD,  the  soceeeding  portion  is  situated  within  the  thorax,  and 
the  remainder  is  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
In  these  several  situations,  its  form,  dimensions,  and  connexions, 
lis  sfaiustors  and  Amotions,  are  so  modified  that  certain  natural 
diviaioiis  of  it»  bearing  different  names,  have  been  recognised  by 


*It  may  be  considered  as  oompoaed  of  two  parts:  one  situated 
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above  the  diaphragno,  and  the  other  below  that  mnscolar  partiiion, 
and  therefore  within  the  abdomen.  The  first  diTision  consists  of 
the  organs  of  mastication,  insalivation,  and  deglutition ;  and 
comprises  the  fnotUh^  the  pharynx^  and  the  (esophagus^  or  gnllet. 
The  second  division  consists  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  properly 
so  called,  and  of  those  of  defascation ;  vis.,  the  sUmach^  the  small 
itUmtine^  and  the  great  intesUne, 

'The  accessory  parts  are  chiefly  glandular  organs,  which 
ponr  their  secretion  into  it  at  different  points.  They  consist  of 
the  salivary  glands  (named  the  parotide  suhnutxiQary^  and  «u&- 
Ixngual)^  the  liver^  and  the  pancreas.  Besides  these  large  glan- 
dular organs,  a  multitude  of  small  glands,  compound,  follicular, 
or  tabular,  are  collected  together  at  certain  points,  or  scattered 
over  large  portions  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal : 
these  are  described  along  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  each 
part.  The  remaining  accessory  organs  are  the  ieetkf  the  jawsy 
the  tongue^  and  the  spleen.* — ^VoL  IIL  p.  85. 

18.  The  physiology  of  digestion  must  be  very  briefly 
stated  here.  The  first  stage  is  mastication,  which  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  breaking  down  the  food  and  mixing  it 
with  saliva ;  the  function  of  the  saliva  is  now  known  to  be 
to  convert  the  starch  into  grape  sugar,  by  a  process  of  the 
nature  of  fermentation.  The  e£Fort  of  mastication  is  purely 
voluntary ;  but  when  the  food  gete  upon  the  back  part  of  the 
tongue,  it  is  passed  into  the  bag  of  the  pharynx,  and  pm- 
pelled  down  the  gullet  into  the  stomach  by  involuntary 
muscular  contractions.  In  the  stomach,  it  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juica  This  peculiar  action  is  not  as  yet 
fully  understood,  but  so  far  as  the  researches  of  physiologists 
have  yet  gone,  the  most  reasonable  conclusion  is,  that  '  in 
man  and  the  carnivora  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  stomach 
during  digestion  simply  dissolves  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances of  the  azotized  kind,  so  as  to  render  them  capable  of 
absorption,  without  materially  altering  their  chemical  con- 
stitution, leaving  starchy,  oily,  saccharine,  and  the  allied 
substances  but  little  or  not  at  all  acted  on.'  The  matter 
that  leaves  the  stomach  to  pass  into  the  intestines,  is  known 
by  the  name  of  chyme.    This  is  very  soon  mixed  up  with 
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two  other  secretions,  the  pancreatic  juice  and  the  bile  from 
the  liver.  In  the  stomach  and  along  the  intestine,  there  is 
an  absoiption  going  on  by  two  different  waya  The  one  is 
by  the  lacteal  vessels :  these  have  the  exclusive  power  of 
taking  up  the  fatty  matters,  which  constitute  the  chief  part 
of  the  chyle,  as  their  contents  are  named.  The  other  is  by 
the  capillaiy  blood  vessels,  by  whose  means  the  nutritive 
matter  is  taken  at  once  into  the  circulation,  but  before 
reaching  the  heart  it  passes  through  the  liver.  The  use  of 
the  pancreatic  juice,  which  is  poured  into  the  intestine  near 
its  commencement,  is  to  co-operate  with  the  salivary  glands 
in  dealing  with  the  starchy  constituents  of  the  food,  and  to 
oorLibute,  probably  along  with  other  fluids,  to  the  digestion 
of  the  hL  The  functions  of  the  liver  are  more  complex  and 
obacoie.  The  bile  appears  to  aid  in  the  digestion  of  the 
alimentary  matters ;  mixing  with  the  fatty  matters  of  the 
food,  it  is  indispensable  to  their  being  absorbed  in  the  intes- 
tines.  The  liver  is  further  believed  to  form  sugar  and  fat 
out  of  other  elements  passing  into  it  by  the  circulation.  The 
blood  from  the  intestines,  before  returning  to  the  heart, 
through  the  liver,  and  takes  up  the  sugar  formed 
ly  there.  In  coursing  through  the  intestine  by 
the  soocessive  contractions  of  the  tube,  the  material  is  les- 
leoed  by  absorption  into  the  lacteals  and  blood  vessels ;  at 
the  same  time  it  gathers  new  matter  by  secretion  from  the 
coats  of  the  intestines,  which  matter  is  of  the  impure  kind, 
and  is  destined  to  pass  out  of  the  system  along  with  the 
husk  and  undigested  remainder  of  the  food. 

Only  the  upper  and  bwer  ends  of  the  alimentary  canal 
are  sapplied  with  cerebro-spinal  nerves.  The  vagus  nerve  is 
laxgely  distributed  to  the  stomach,  and  nerves  from  the  same 
system  to  the  rectum,  but  the  intestine  receives  its  supply 
from  the  sympathetic  system.  This  corresponds  with  our 
experience  of  alimentary  sensations,  which  are  concentrated 
chiefly  in  the  two  extremities  of  the  canal,  while  the  inter- 
veoing  Hnxtj  feet  of  intestine  is  almost  entirely  without 
teoMtum  in  ordinary  circumstances.    The  movements  of  the 
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intestme  axe  kept  up  by  means  of  the  sympathetic  system  of 


19.  And  now  with  r^aid  to  the  Feelings  of  Alimentary 
action.  These  are  of  the  pleasuiable  kind  when  the  action 
is  healthy ;  pains  aie  the  result  of  disease  and  disorder. 

Discussing  first  the  sensation  of  taking  food,  we  shall 
find  a  pretty  general  agreement  as  to  its  character.  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  feeling  of  Taste,  but  of  the  sensibility  connected 
more  particoliarly  with  the  stomach,  which  extends  even  to 
the  mouth  in  connexion  with  salivation,  and  is  called  relisfL 
If  we  include  the  entire  mass  of  sensation  arising  from  a 
healthy  meal,  and  lasting  a  certain  time  after  the  meal  is 
finish^  at  which  stage  the  operation  of  digestion  in  the 
stomach  is  the  sole  cause  of  what  we  feel,  we  may  safely 
pronounce  it  to  be  an  agreeable  state  of  a  high  order.  It  has 
the  characteristic  of  massiveness,  or  quantity,  being  a  rich, 
luxuriant,  satisfying  sensation.  Such  is  the  character  common 
to  all  kinds  of  healthy  nourishment ;  but  there  is  the  greatest 
possible  difference  in  the  qualities  of  food  as  regards  stomachic 
relish ;  from  turtle  to  stale  oat-cakes,  or  a  piece  of  black 
bread,  what  a  mighty  interval !  To  the  richer  kinds  of  food 
belong  a  feeling  intense  as  well  as  voluminous.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  sensation  is  attested  by  its  ability  to  submerge  a 
great  many  irritations,  and  to  make  itself  for  the  time  the 
ruling  element  of  the  consciousness.  This  power  brings  it 
into  comparison  with  such  feelings  as  healthy  exercise  and 
repose,  nervous  elation,  and  the  intoxication  of  warmth. 

The  energy  of  the  Volition  corresponds  to  the  relish  and 
to  the  stage  of  the  operation.  At  first,  the  stimulus  to  action 
is  intense  and  even  furious.  Appetite  is  inflamed  by  partial 
gi-atification ;  and  until  such  time  as  the  stage  of  fullness 
draws  near,  the  pleasure  shows  itself  in  suppljring  impulse 
to  continue  it  Eating  is  among  the  most  characteristic 
examples  of  the  general  law  of  Feeling-prompted  Action 
that  we  can  produce,  being  not  only  for  the  avoidance  of 
pain,  but  also  for  the  retaining  and  heightening  of  pleasure. 

To  complete  the  delineation  of  this  mode  of  consciousness. 
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we  may  notioe  the  peculiarity  of  it  as  related  to  the  Intellect 
Here,  howeveri  we  have  only  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  on 
most  of  the  feelings  hitherto  discussed,  that  there  is  compara- 
tivdy  little  permanence  in  idea  when  the  state  of  the  organs 
is  snch  as  to  forbid  the  reality.  But  the  reality  is  one  that 
can  never  be  long  absent.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  true  of 
digestive  and  all  other  organic  sensations,  that  they  are 
exceedingly  powerful  when  present,  and  exceedingly  little 
realized  when  absent  They  are  very  unlike  sights  and 
sonnds,  loves  and  hatreds,  and  other  states  that  the  intellect 
can  retain  in  the  ideal  form ;  to  imagine  with  effect  the  relish 
of  a  feast  when  under  nausea^  passes  the  power  of  the  most 
vigorous  memory. 

The  sensation  connected  with  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
canal  is  chiefly  of  the  nature  of  a  feeling  of  relief  from  pain. 

20.  Another  important  healthy  sensation  of  the  alimen- 
taiy  canal  is  Hunger^  the  state  preparatory  to  the  one  just 
deKribed. 

The  physical  concomitants  of  hunger  are  a  collapsed  con- 
dition  of  the  stomach,  and  a  deficiency  of  nutritive  material  in 
the  system.  The  sensitive  nerves  distributed  to  the  mucous 
suiftee  of  the  stomach  are  first  affected,  then  the  nerves  of 
the  lower  intestines,  and  finally  an  influence  of  the  general 
system  adds  to  the  pain  and  the  feeling  of  depression.  It 
is  considered  probable  that  the  state  of  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  stomach  makes  a  part  of  the  case. — (Webeb.)  These  are 
at  first  loose  and  uncontracted,  but  at  a  later  stage  their 
characteristic  (peristaltic)  movements  are  commenced  upon 
the  empty  tube.  The  cutting  of  the  nervus  vagus  (supplying 
the  mucous  surfiftce)  does  not  entirely  abolish  the  feeling  of 
hunger.  The  feeling  itself  is  of  the  uneasy  or  painful  class, 
with  a  degree  of  massiveness  and  engrossment  corresponding 
to  stomachic  feelings  in  general 

The  appetite  for  eating  commences  with  a  pleasant  feeling, 
and  consists  of  certain  indefinite  sensations  in  the  region  of 
the  stomach,  accompanied  by  stimulation  of  the  muscles  of 
chewing  and  by  the  secretiou  of  saliva.    This  passes  next 
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into  an  uneasy  feeling;  then  come  on  oppressive  gnawing 
pains,  which  are  referred  to  the  region  of  tibe  stomach ;  these 
are  followed  by  sensations  of  a  still  stronger  kind  derived 
from  a  more  general  action,  under  which  the  local  feelings 
are  submerged*  This  last  is  the  state  of  inanition,  or  starva^ 
tion. 

Animals  are  driven  in  search  of  food  after  the  nervns 
vagus  is  cut ;  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  sense  of 
starvation  in  the  body  generally  is  a  part  of  the  motive  power 
of  hunger.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  contended,  that  when  the 
digestion  is  diseased,  the  appetite  for  food  is  entirely  wanting, 
however  much  the  frame  be  suffering  fix>m  want  The  influ* 
ence  of  the  nerves  and  the  nerve-centres  is  shown  in  the  fact, 
that  a  desire  of  eating  may  exist  when  the  stomach  is  full. 
In  ordinary  circumstances,  the  state  of  fullness  of  the  stomach 
is  followed  by  the  sensation  of  Satiety. 

21.  The  feeling  of  Nauaea  and  Disgust  is  an  effect  indi*- 
eating  some  great  disturbance  in  the  usual  course  of  digestive 
operations.  This  state  is  associated  with  the  act  of  vomiting, 
an  act  that  may  take  place, '  1.  from  the  introduction  of  certain 
substances  into  the  stomach,  some  of  which,  as  bile,  mustard, 
common  salt,  not  becoming  absorbed,  must  act  simply  by  the 
impression  they  make  on  the  mucous  membrane ;  2.  By  the 
introduction  of  emetics,  as  Tartar  emetic,  into  the  blood,  or 
by  the  presence  of  certain  morbid  poisons  in  the  fluid ;  3. 
£y  mental  emotion,  as  that  excited  by  the  sight  of  a  disgust- 
ing object ;  4  By  irritation  at  the  base  of  the  brain.' — ^Todd 
and  Bowman,  II.,  p.  214  To  these  must  be  added  se^-sickness. 
Inflammation  of  the  brain  in  children  usually  shows  itself 
first  in  violent  vomiting.  The  act  of  vomiting  is  the  result 
of  a  reflex  stimulus,  directed  towards  the  muscles  that  com- 
press the  abdomen  in  the  act  of  expiration  of  the  breath. 
These  muscles  violently  contracting,  while  the  exit  of  the  air 
from  the  lungs  is  shut  up,  squeeze  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
upwards  towards  the  mouth.  The  sensation  of  vomiting  is 
in  most  cases  horrible  in  the  extreme.  It  proves  by  a  strong 
instance  the  power  of  stomachic  influences  on  the  nervous 
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qTSteiiL  The  sensation  is  one  mi  generis-^no  other  feeling 
can  at  all  compare  with  it  There  are  many  forms  of  unen- 
durable pain,  but  tins  has  a  virulence  of  its  own,  great  both 
in  quantity  and  in  intensity.  On  the  maxim  that  the  abuses 
of  the  best  things  are  the  worst,  the  wretchedness  of  stomachic 
perversion  would  be  a  testimony  of  the  aptitude  for  pleasure 
belonging  to  this  part  of  the  system. 

The  sensations  of  nausea  are  also  accompanied  by  irregular 
movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  phaiynx.  These  are  the 
seat  of  the  eharscteristic  feeling  of  nausea  In  the  stomach 
also,  the  sensation  may  be  connected  with  irregular,  or  anti* 
P^ffaifci<»  movements  in  the  muscular  fibres. 

The  feelings  of  nausea  and  disgust,  and  the  objects  causing 
tbem,  axe  expressed  in  our  language  by  a  variety  of  strong 
tenna.  The  'disagreeable'  is  originally  what  revolts  the 
stomach,  extended  in  its  application  to  other  forms  of  the 
unpleasing.  'Disgust'  is  the  extreme  opposite  of  relislt 
The  feet  that  tiiese  w<Hds  are  among  the  strongest  that 
the  language  aflfards  to  exptem  dislike  or  aversion,  proves 
how  deep  and  intense  is  the  feeling  that  they  primarily 
refer  to. 

Besides  the  dgeets  that  prodnoe  disgust  by  actual  contact 
with  the  altmmfaiy  canal,  there  are  substances  whr/te  appear- 
aaee  to  the  eye  is  disgusting.  Certain  gases  also  affect  the 
smdl  in  the  same  way.  Disgusting  sights  are  mr/i*.lj  \iut 
reaolt  of  aawiriation ;  but  some  nauseous  vsutZs  act  tr/tn  tL« 
visry  hfginnifig  The  anasgements  of  Larun  \.f%  yjir.if;*i' 
larly  address  thfmsflrfs  to  our  protection  agaijivt  ^.^k^t.x^a  ; 
and  aingulaify  eswogh,  the  chief  things  to  be  %y';J>A  u:h  Uj^ 
pcodacta  of  Itviag  bodies  themselvesL  TL;j  is  Ht  {'>?«frvy«t 
aim  of  the  opwirinns  of  rfaansh^g  azid  tLe  pfssyjrii  of  r<ff  v^, 
Tbe  inJunifra  that  sdnmlate  a  heahiy  d::?«2r^>>&  tzA  ?%,.  t '.  ^:t 
Luutiastiid  with  their  0{^»oshes  by  tLe  t«rzi '  fj^l/  ^',^'.l  ^k 
tpckm  id  already  as  a  qualinr  of  r^ipi^uv^  IrJL  t^-^^^l  ':ju 
aun  anee  wnphasis  aa  opposed  Vj  tlie  '^*.ms  '/  c^^:;-^  7*v; 
power  of  iraistiii^  ■jaaear^^tg  isfu^o'^^s  it  *s^  -^i^-j^^^ju  *A 
great  aSooncUe  vigour  in  tLe  ri^  'L::^x^r^ 
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There  are  many  things  entering  into  the  ugly,  or  opposed 
to  the  beantiftd ;  but  nothing  contrasts  v^ith  beauty  so  entirely, 
or  annihilates  it  so  effectually,  as  a  disgust. 

22.  The  foregoing  cases  are  intended  to  include  the  most 
prominent  of  our  habitual  and  ordinary  experiences  in  rela- 
tion to  the  alimentary  processes.  With  r^ard  to  the  feelings 
arising  from  disease  in  the  various  organs  of  digestion,  these 
are  so  many  forms  and  varieties  of  pain.  If  we  were  to  go 
systematically  through  the  entire  series  of  organs  enumerated 
above,  we  should  have  to  commence  with  mastication,  and 
describe  the  pains  and  agonies  which  the  teeth  render  familiar 
to  us.  Distemper  of  the  salivary  glands  yields  a  sensibility, 
not  of  the  acute  kind,  but  annoying,  and  difficult  to  bear,  like 
disordered  secretions  in  general  The  pains  and  disorders  of 
the  early  stages  of  digestion,  that  is,  in  the  stomach,  where 
the  sensitiveness  is  greatest,  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
sometimes  acute,  but  ofbener  not  so.  In  proportion  to  the 
genial  influence  of  a  healthy  digestion  upon  the  general  mass 
of  sensibility,  is  the  malign  influence  of  an  unhealthy  diges- 
tive action.  It  is  in  extreme  cases  altogether  overpowering, 
and  renders  futile  almost  every  attempt  to  establish  a  pleasur- 
able tone  by  other  causes.  The  nervous  connexion  between 
the  brain  And  the  stomach  is  intimate  and  powerful;  and 
shows  itself  in  many  ways.  Not  only  is  there  a  keen  sensi- 
bility to  stomachic  states,  but  also  a  strong  returning  influence 
from  the  brain  upon  the  digestive  secretions  in  the  way  of 
supplementing  their  force,  or  aiding  them  by  a  stimulus  firom 
without.*  This  partial  dependence  of  stomachic  vigour  upon 
a  derived  power  from  the  cerebral  mass,  is  well  attested  by 
the  tendency  of  an  overworked  brain  to  bring  on  disordered 
digestion.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  must  make  allowance 
for  differences  of  temperament.  The  stomachic  sensibility 
will  be  found  verj^  unequal  in  different  individuals,  just  as 
we  find  inequalities  in  the  feeling  of  music,  or  any  other 

*  Wagner  states  f Elements  of  Fhyeiology^  $  362; ,  that  'Increased  move- 
mcnts  of  the  intestines  have  been  observed  vhcn  the  corpora  qaadrigemina 
have  been  irrititc'd.' 
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Some  persons  count  the  feelings  of  digestion  $  very 
small  item  among  the  sources  of  pleasurable  excitement ;  but 
I  am  led  to  supposOi  from  the  prevailing  attention  to  the 
choice  and  preparation  of  food,  that,  for  the  great  majority  of 
peq>le»  I  have  not  overstated  their  importance. 

On  acute  stomachic  pains,  it  is  not  necessary  to  spend 
much  discussion.  They  have  their  character  chiefly  from 
the  great  sensibility  of  the  alimentary  surface,  which  often 
makes  a  slight  cause  of  irritation  peculiarly  keen  and  in- 
tolerable. On  the  subject  of  pains  and  distempers  not  acute, 
bat  connected  with  want  of  tone  and  vigour  in  the  digestive 
system,  or  with  deranged  mucous  surface,  the  pathologist  and 
physician  have  much  to  describa  The  stomach  combines 
the  nourishing  and  the  purifying  functions ;  and  hence 
operates  doubly  upon  the  healthy  condition  of  the  blood,  the 
general  basis  of  bodily  and  mental  vigour.  A  well-known 
form  of  depression  accompanies  deficiency  in  the  excreting 
power  of  the  alimentaiy  canal ;  so  much  so,  that  a  forced 
idief  of  the  loaded  organs  produces  a  general  exhilaration ; 
the  consequence  of  withdrawing  impurity  from  the  blood. 
But  what  chiefly  interests  us  is  to  mark,  as  a  specific  mental 
experience  arising  out  of  many  forms  of  alimentary  derange- 
ment^ the  depression  and  ennui  spread  over  the  consciousness, 
at  the  times  when  any  of  these  organs  are  fedling  to  perform 
their  part  This  effect  is  one  that,  if  not  intense  or  acute,  is 
powerful  in  its  amount^  and  extremely  difficult  to  combat, 
either  by  other  stimulants,  or  by  the  action  of  the  mind 
recalling  or  imagining  situations  of  a  less  gloomy  cast  It 
either  resembles  or  else  produces  that  physical  depression  of 
the  nervous  substance  already  considered ;  the  likeness  holds 
remaricably  in  the  leading  features,  as  in  the  distaste  for 
existence  while  the  state  lasts,  and  in  the  extreme  facility  of 
fiiigetting  it  when  it  is  gone.  In  the  rational  point  of  view, 
huSij  any  sacrifice  is  too  much  to  prevent  the  frequent 
leemience  of  this  states  but  so  little  hold  does  it  take  as  a 
permanent  impression,  that  the  reason  has  very  little  power 
in  the  matter.    Any  feeling  of  general  depression  is  easily 
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forgotten  when  the  animal  spirits  are  restored ;  the  evil  then 
seems  to  have  neither  a  local  habitation  nor  a  name 

We  have  now  described  the  principal  states  of  feeling 
that  enter  into  the  general  conditions  called  physical  Comfort 
and  Discomfort  The  most  powerful  constituent  elements  of 
these  two  opposite  modes  of  existence,  are  the  feelings  of  the 
muscular  system  as  regards  ezecdse,  and  the  varioua  classes 
of  organic  sensations  above  enumerated. 

Feelings  of  EUdrieal  States. 

23.  We  shall  touch  upon  only  one  other  dass  of  fiselings 
before  passing  from  this  subject^ — ^the  feelings  of  Electric  and 
Magnetic  agencies.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  anytlnng 
precise  on  this  class  of  sensations,  but  their  interest  is  such 
that  we  ought  not  to  pass  them  unnoticed. 

The  eleetrie  shock  fix)m  a  Leyden  jar  is  perhaps  the 
simplest  of  all  the  electric  effects ;  yet  we  are  not  able  to 
describe  the  change  that  it  produces  on  the  tissues  affected 
by  it  When  very  severe  it  destroys  Ufa  The  stroke  of 
lightning  is  proved  to  be  of  the  same  nature.  The  peculiar 
feeling  of  this  kind  of  electricity  has  its  main  character  from 
the  suddenness  of  the  action ;  the  painful  effect  is  described 
as  a  shock  or  a  blow.  When  pretty  smart,  it  leaves  an 
unpleasant  impression  behind,  such  as  to  render  us  averse  to 
a  repetition  of  thf,  experiment  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  disorganizing  tendency  of  the  influence  when  at  all 
severe ;  and  the  impression  is  one  that  remains  with  us  as  a 
thing  of  dread,  like  a  scald  or  the  blow  of  a  weapon.  The 
Voltaic  shock  is  very  different,  in  consequence  of  the  altered 
character  of  the  discharge;  an  incessant  current  is  sub* 
stituted  for  an  instantaneous  shock.  Still  the  painful  char- 
acter remains.  The  first  contact  causes  a  slight  blow  like 
the  other ;  then  succeeds  a  feeling  of  heat,  and  a  creeping 
sensation  of  the  flesh  as  if  it  were  unnaturally  wrenched  or 
torn,  which  after  a  time  becomes  intolerable.  The  peculiar 
distorting  sensation  is  carried  to  the  utmost  in  Faraday's 
MayiuiO'Electric  Machine,  where  the  current,  instead  of  con- 
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tinaing  of  one  character,  is  cliaoged  from  negative  to  poaitive, 
and  from  positive  to  negative,  a  great  many  times  every 
second.  The  sense  of  contortion  firom  this  machine  may  be 
described  as  agonizing.  Feebler  dischaiges  of  this  kind  are 
employed  as  an  electric  stimulus  in  certain  diseasea  There 
seems  to  be  a  power  in  electricity  to  revive  the  action  of 
torpid  nerves ;  and  after  experience  both  of  common  and  of 
voltaic  electricity  for  the  purpose,  Faraday's  invention  has 
been  adopted  in  prefiorence  to  eithec 

24  Hie  dectridty  of  the  Atmosphere  is  believed  to  be 
the  cause  of  quite  other  sensations  than  the  shock  of  the 
thunderbolt  la  some  states,  this  influence  is  supposed  to 
Hiidle  a  genial  glow  in  the  human  6ame^  while  in  other 
states,  the  effect  is  painfiil  and  defnessing.  Many  persons 
com^ain  of  a  disturbed  irritated  omdition  of  body  on  the 
eve  of  a  thmider-storm.  The  highly  dectrified  state  of  the 
atmosphere  in  dry  cold  ia  generally  considered  as  bracing ; 
while  part  of  the  depression  of  moist  sultry  weather  is 
attributed  to  the  absence  of  electricity.*  Much,  however, 
remains  to  be  proved  in  regard  to  these  popular  beliefii. 
The  time  of  greatest  influence  on  the  human  sensibility  from 
this  class  of  influences  is  the  eve  of  an  earthquake  or  vol- 
canic eruption ;  in  which  case  it  is  known  that  the  earth's 
magnetism  suffers  violent  disturbancesL  On  these  occasions, 
feelings  of  depression  amounting  to  nausea  and  sickness 
overtake  both  men  and  animals,  as  if  some  great  stimulus  of 
a  supporting  kind  were  suddenly  withdrawn. 

25.  The  influence  of  magnetism  has  been  applied  to 
produce  new  and  artificial  sensations  in  such  experiments 
as  those  of  Banm  Beichenbach ;  but  as  the  same  sensations 
have  been  caused  by  crystals,  heat,  light,  chemical  activity, 
and  the  living  hand,  they  can  hardly  be  assigned  specifically 
to  the  magnetic  action.    Bdchenbach  records  two  different 


•  1  Hi  iaSBOMd,  at  th«  nnlt  of  tk«  obHrvntloiis  at  Kav  ObMrratory 
(aSoplai  iS  taa  iMlMM  ol  tte  Britiik  AModat&m,  te  obMrriag  it^^ 

alrtM),  ^1  ft>  ilwtiUifj  of  tha  air  M  awttfly  in  proportioo  to  the 
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classes  of  feelings  arising  in  liis  paJients^  according  to  the 
polar  direction  of  the  agent;  the  one  cool,  lefireahin^  delight- 
fal ;  the  other  in  all  respects  the  opposite* 

6EKSE  OF  TASTE. 

This  is  a  peculiar  sense  attached  to  the  entrance  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  as  an  additional  help  in  discriminating 
what  IB  proper  to  be  taken  as  food,  and  an  additional  source 
of  enjoyment  in  connexion  with  the  act  of  eating. 

L  The  substances  used  as  food  are  more  completely  dis- 
tingmshed  by  the  taste  than  by  the  digestion.  The  tastes  of 
bodies  are  almost  as  widdy  different  as  is  their  chemical 
composition ;  but  in  order  to  have  taste,  a  substance  must 
be  either  liquid  or  soluble  in  the  mouth. 

The  bodies  acting  on  the  sense  of  Taste  are  innumerable. 
They  are  found  in  the  mineral,  v^etable,  and  animal  king- 
doms, and  many  of  them  may  be  discriminated  by  means  of 
this  property. 

Of  mineral  bodies,  water  and  the  elements  of  atmospheric 
air  are  remarkable  for  having  no  taste.  But  most  other 
liquids  and  gases,  and  a  very  great  proportion  of  solid  sub- 
stances, if  capable  of  being  dissolved  by  the  saliva,  have  a 
distinct  action  on  the  palate.  All  acids,  all  alkalies^  and 
nearly  all  soluble  salts  are  sapid 

It  is  remarked  ^bat,  in  salts,  the  taste  is  determined  more 
by  the  base  than  by  the  acid.  Thus  salts  of  iron  have  in 
general  the  inky  taste ;  salts  of  magnesia  partake  more  or 
less  of  the  well  known  character  of  Epsom  salts.  There  is 
also  something  of  a  common  character  in  the  salts  of  silver, 
of  soda,  of  potash,  of  ammonia. 

*  I  may  remark,  however,  that  although  Beichenbach's  experiments 
have  been  performed  with  an  amount  of  care  unknown  before  in  this  class  of 
subjects,  and  rivaUing  the  most  approved  scientific  researches,  yet  it  is  stiU 
a  doubt  with  many  whether  these  effects  be  not  due  to  imagination.  Mr. 
Braid's  admirable  observations  on  the  influence  of  ideas  in  producing  bodily 
states,  show  to  what  great  lengths  the  power  of  imagination  may  go  in 
a  peculiar  class  of  temperaments. — (See  his  criticism  on  Beichenbaehy  and 
his  writings  generally ) 
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It  is  a  enrioiis  fisust,  that  the  cbemical  combinatioQ  AP  O*, 
or  two  atoms  of  a  metal  with  three  of  oxygen  (tenned  sesqui- 
oxides)  causes  sweetness.  AlnminA.  is  an  illustration ;  for 
alom  is  known  to  be  sweet  as  well  as  astringent  The  oxide 
of  chromium  is  still  sweeter.  Glacina  is  the  sweetest  of  all, 
and  has  its  name  from  this  quality. 

The  salt  of  silver^  tenned  hypo-sulphite,  and  its  com- 
binations with  hypo-suiphites  of  the  alkalies,  are  the  sweetest 
bodies  known. 

The  salts  of  lime  are  bitter. 

The  oiKsnic  alkalies  are  all  intensely  bitter ;  quinine, 
moiphine,  strychnine,  are  instances.  The  taste  of  strychnine 
is  apparent  when  diluted  with  water,  to  the  degree  of  one  in 
a  million. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  vegetable  compounds,  neutral 
bodies,  which  are  at  present  characterized  as  the  bitter  and 
extractiye  principles  of  plants.  I  quote  a  few  examples  from 
the  list  given  in  Gbegobt's  Organic  Chemistry,  p.  457. 

Gentianine,  from  OmUiana  hUea,  forms  yellow  needles, 
very  bitter.  AhehUhine,  frem  Artemisia  abeinthtum,  or 
wormwood,  is  a  semi-crystalline  mass,  very  bitter,  soluble  in 
alcohol  Tanacetine,  from  ianaoetum  mUgnrt,  is  very  similar 
to  it  Syringine  is  the  bitter  principle  of  the  lilac,  eyringa 
vnlgarie.  ColoegnMne,  the  active  principle  of  colocynth,  is 
amorphous,  intensely  bitter  and  purgative. 

Quastine  is  a  yellow,  crystalline,  and  very  bitter  sub- 
stance, from  the  wood  of  quassia  amara,  Lupuline  is 
the  bitter  principle  of  hops.  Liminine^  or  Limine,  is  a 
bitter  crystalline  matter,  found  in  the  seeds  of  orauges, 
lemons,  Jbc 

With  regard  to  vegetable  and  animal  substances  in 
general,  Omelin  remarks: — ^'Some  oiganic  compounds,  as 
gum,  starch,  woody  fibre,  white  of  ^g,  Ac,  have  no  taste ; 
others  have  a  sour  taste  (most  acids) ;  or  a  rough  taste 
(tannin);  or  sweet  (sugar,  glycerine,  glycocol);  or  bitter 
(bitter  principle^  narcotic  substances^  and  many  acrid  sub- 
stances, abo  many  resins) ;  or  acrid  (acrid  oils  and  camphors. 
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acrid  resins,  acrid  alkaloids);  or  fiery  (alcoholic  liquids, 
volatile  oils,  camphors).'    (Chemistry,  VoL  VIL,  p.  66.) 

Not  only  are  the  different  classes  of  vegetahle  and  animal 
products  distinguished  by  their  taste,  as  apples  from  apricots, 
wine  from  cider,  flesh  from  fat»  but  in  every  such  class  there 
are  many  distinguishable  varieties.  The  class  of  wines, 
based  on  the  common  ingredient,  alcohol,  spreads  out  into 
innumerable  kinds  from  the  presence^f  sapid  substances  in 
quantity  so  small  as  to  elude  the  search  of  the  chemist  It 
is  shown  by  this  and  by  many  other  facts,  that  an  extremely 
minute  portion  of  a  sapid  substance  may  make  itself  acutely 
felt  to  the  taste.  The  Intter  element  of  soot,  for  example, 
can  be  distinguished  in  cookery  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
dilution. 

Acids  and  bitters  are  said  to  be  the  most  readily  detected  of 
all  sapid  substances ;  then  saline,  and  lastly,  saccbarine.  It  has 
been  found  that  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  in  10,000  of  water, 
and  one  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  33,000  of  water,  can  be 
detected,  when  carefully  compared  with  pure  water.  Sugar 
cannot  be  tasted  when  there  is  less  than  one  in  80  or  90  of 
water;  and  of  common  salt,  one  part  is  necessary  to  200  of 
water  (Marshall's  Physiology,  L,  4S1). 

2.  The  organ  of  Taste  is  the  tongue,  and  the  seat  of  sen- 
sibility is  the  mucous  membrane  covering  its  surface. 

'  The  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  is  covered  all  over  with 
numerous  projections,  or  eminences,  named  papillcB.  They 
are  found  also  upon  the  tip  and  free  borders,  where  however 
they  gradually  become  smaller,  and  disappear  towards  its 
under  surface.'  These  papillsB  are  distinguished  into  three 
orders,  varying  both  in  size  and  in  form. 

'  The  large  papillae,  eight  to  fifteen  in  number,  are  found 
on  the  back  part  of  the  tongue,  arranged  in  two  rows,  which 
run  obliquely  backwards  and  inwards,  and  meet  towards  the 
foramen  csecum,  like  the  arms  of  the  letter  V.'  '  The  middU- 
sized  papillae,  more  numerous  than  the  last,  are  little  rounded 
eminences  scattered  over  the  middle  and  fore  part  of  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue ;  but  they  are  found  in  greater  numbers 
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and  closer  together,  near  and  upon  the  apex.*  'The  tmaUesi 
papfllB  axe  the  most  namerous  of  alL  They  are  minute, 
conical,  tapering,  or  cylindrical  processes,  which  are  densely 
packed  over  the  greater  part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue, 
towards  the  hase  of  which  they  gradually  disappear.  They 
are  arranged  in  lines,  which  correspond  at  fiist  with  the 
oblique  direction  of  the  two  ridges  of  the  laige  papillae,  but 
gradually  become  nansverae  towards  the  tip  of  the  tongua' 

'These  different  kinds  of  papillse  are  Idghly  yascular  and 
sensitive  prolougations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
tongue  When  injected,  they  seem  to  consist  almost  entirely 
of  capillary  vessels ;  the  large  papills,  containing  many  vas- 
crUr  loops,  whilst  the  smallest  papillae  are  penetrated  by 
only  a  single  loop.  Nerves  proceed  in  abundance  to  those 
parts  of  the  tongue  which  are  covered  with  papillae,  into 
which  the  nerve*tubes  penetrata*  'The  papillae  are  un* 
doubtedly  the  parts  chiefly  concerned  in  the  special  sense  of 
taste ;  but  they  also  possess,  in  a  very  acute  degree,  common 
tactile  sensibility/— QUAIN. 

The  nerves  supplied  to  the  tongue  are  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal  on  the  back  part^  and  twigs  of  the  fifth  pair  on  the  fore 
part  The  fbnner  must  be  considered  as  in  aU  probability 
the  nerve  of  taste  proper:  The  fifth  pair,  being  a  nerve  of 
touch,  can  confer  that  high  tactile  sensibility  HJKtfngnii^iiiTig 
the  tip  of  the  tongue ;  but  there  are  no  facts  decisively  show- 
ing any  portion  of  this  nerve  to  be  the  medium  of  pure  taste. 
It  is  true  that  some  so-called  tastes^  as  the  sour  or  acid,  can 
be  discerned  by  the  tip,  but  these  are  properiy  of  the  nature 
of  pungent  or  fiery  stimulation,  capable  of  acting  on  nerves 
of  touch.  A  Kttar  taste,  which  appeals  to  the  strict  gustatory 
senaibility,  is  feh  principally  in  the  back  part  of  the  tongue 
nery,  cooling  and  astringent  tastes  may  arise  through  the 
lips  and  the  gums»  showing  that  they  are  merely  effects  on 
our  eommon  or  tactile  aensibilify.  Mustard  acts  on  any 
tactile  sarfiioe  with  variations  of  degree  merely.  It  has  not 
been  possible  to  ezdte  a  pure  gustatory  sensation  by  irritating 
the  fifth  pair  of  nervea 
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3.  With  regard  to  the  precise  localities  of  the  tongue 
^heie  the  sensibility  resides,  there  has  been  some  difference 
of  opinion.  '  We  conclude  generally/  say  Messrs.  Todd  and 
Bowman,  *  with  regard  to  the  tongue,  that  the  whole  dorsal, 
or  upper,  surface  possesses  taste,  but  especially  the  circum- 
ferential parts — viz.,  the  base,  sides,  and  apes.  These  latter 
regions  are  most  favourably  situated  for  testing  the  sapid 
qualities  of  the  food ;  while  they  are  much  less  exposed  than 
the  central  part  to  the  pressure  and  friction  occasioned  by 
the  muscles  of  the  tongue  during  mastication.  The  central 
region,  as  a  whole,  is  more  strongly  protected  by  its  dense 
epithelium,  and  is  rougher,  to  aid  in  the  comminution  and 
dispersion  of  the  food.'  But  in  addition  to  the  tongue,  '  the 
soft  palate  and  its  arches,  with  the  surface  of  the  tonsils, 
appear  to  be  endowed  with  taste  in  various  degrees  in  diffieient 
individuals.' — L,  443. 

The  increasing  sensibility  of  the  tongue,  from  tip  to  back, 
serves  as  an  inducement  to  move  the  food  gradually  onward  in 
the  direction  of  the  pharynx,  in  order  to  be  finally  swallowed 
The  same  sensibility,  acting  according  to  the  general  law  of 
feeling-guided  action,  or  volition,  keeps  up  the  mastication, 
whereby  the  sapid  action  of  the  food  is  increased  by  solution 
and  comminution  of  parts.  Thus  it  is  that  mastication  is 
purely  a  voluntary  act,  while  deglutition  or  swallowing  is 
purely  reflex  and  Involuntaty. 

Among  the  conditions  of  taste,  in  addition  to  solubility, 
it  is  noticed  that '  taste,  like  touch,  is  much  influenced  by  the 
extent  of  surface  acted  on ;  and  is  also  heightened  by  the 
motion  and  moderate  pressure  of  the  substance  on  the  gusta- 
tory membrane.'  In  order  to  taste,  also,  the  tongue  must  not 
be  in  a  dry  or  a  parched  conditioa  '  The  impression  of  cold 
air  deadens  the  sense  of  taste/* 

*  Another  condition  of  taste,  bronght  to  light  bj  the  reteaidiee  of 
Oraham  on  '  Dialyna,'  is  that  the  sabstance  should  belong  to  the  '  crystaUoid' 
class  of  bodies,  and  not  to  the  'colloid*  class.  The  ooUoids  are  represented 
by  starch,  the  gums,  caramel,  tannin,  albumen,  gelatine,  Tegetable  and 
animal  extractiTe  matters.    Now,  it  is  a  law  that  theae  ooUoids  do  not  pene- 
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4.  The  piedse  mode  of  action  whereby  the  nerves  of  the 
tongae  are  stimulated  has  not  as  yet  been  explained.  Taste 
may  be  produced  by  mechanical  irritation  of  the  surface,  as 
by  a  smart  tap  with  the  fingers  on  the  tip  of  the  tongae,  and 
by  galvanism.  A  stream  of  cold  air  directed  upon  the  tongue 
gives  a  cool  saline  taste,  like  saltpetre.  If  we  look  at^the  sub- 
stances that  cause  taste  proper,  it  appears  probable,  that  their 
chemical  constitution  is  the  determining  circumstance,  whence 
it  would  seem  that  the  action  is  a  chemical  one.  A  certain 
secretion  from  the  blood  vessels  that  line  the  papillsd  of  the 
tongae  combines  with  the  dissolved  food,  and  the  act  of 
combination  constitutes  the  stimulus  of  the  nerve  fibres. 
We  know  that  a  chemical  action  on  any  surface  or  tissue  will 
suffice  to  stimulate  a  nerve  and  produce  sensation ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  any  other  mode  of  stimulus  either  in  taste 
or  in  smelL 

5.  Having  thus  considered  the  external  objects  of  the 
sense,  and  the  structure  of  the  organ,  it  remains  for  us  to 
describe  the  mental  phenomena,  that  is,  the  Sensations  them- 
selves. From  what  has  been  already  said,  the  reader  will 
gather,  if  he  has  not  otherwise  remarked  it,  that  the  tongue 
is  the  seat  of  a  twofold  sensibility,  taste  and  touch.  I 
go  still  further,  and  ascribe  to  it  a  threefold  sensibility, 
vir^-toach,  taste  properly  and  strictly  so  called,  and  relish, 
or  a  participation  in  the  alimentary  sensations ;  the  reasons 
are  the  following.  First,  there  is  an  obvious  continuity 
of  stractore  in  the  tongue  and  alimentary  canal,  a  common 
character  of  surfiice  as  regards  mucous  membrane,  glands, 

trate  «Bt  aaoUMr,  szeepi  with  dowaeM  and  diffionltj ;  whenu  a  crystalloid 
bodj  Kk*  •aa*'  *  **^  peaaftimtat  a  ooUoid  rery  nAdil/.  Aiiiiiial  membranea 
btloiif  to  tha  ooOoid  tiam^  and  aooordin^y  whila  they  are  freely  penneated 
by  cryataOoid  aaManoea,  thay  laaiat  the  paiaage  of  starch,  gum,  albameD, 
galatina,  Ae.  Thia  wold  ba  a  aulBeient  reason  for  the  absence  of  taste  in 
Ihaaa  bodJsa.  Qfaham  ranariDi  :•->'  While  aoloble  crystalloids  ara  always 
highly  Sifid,  aolabla  eaUoida  ara  aingolarly  insipid.  It  may  be  questioned 
a  eoUoad,  whan  taatad,  arar  reachea  the  sentient  extremities  of  tha 
9i  tha  palatab  aa  the  Utter  ara  probably  protected  by  a  colloidal  mem* 
I  iaparmaahla  to  aoluUe  mbatanoea  of  the  aame  physical  oonstitation.* 
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and  papill2B«  which  would  imply  some  commimitj  of  action 
and  feeUng,  in  the  midst  of  diversity.  '  We  may  here  allude 
to  a  certain  gradation  that  is  apparent  from  the  papills  of 
touch,  through  those  of  taste,  to  the  absorbing  villi  of  the 
small  intestines.  Touch  shades  into  taste,  and  at  a  lower 
point  SQpsibility  is  lost'— (Todd  and  Bowman,  L,  441.) 
Secondly,  the  tongue,  besides  its  power  of  discriminating 
niceties  of  taste  that  have  very  little  reference  to  digestibility, 
can  inform  us  at  once  whether  a  substance  will  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  the  stomach,  and  this  it  can  do  only  by  being,  aa  it 
were,  a  part  of  the  stomach,  afTected  like  it  by  wholesome  or 
unwholesome  contacts.  Thirdly,  the  peculiarity  we  call  relish, 
is  not  the  same  as  a  mere  taste.  For  the  type  of  taste,  I  may 
take  such  substances  as  common  salt,  quininCi  soot^  Epsom 
salts ;  for  relishes,  I  would  select  butter  and  animal  flesh ; 
the  savoury  in  cookery  being  made  up  much  more  of  relishes 
than  of  tastes.  The  condition  of  the  stomach  governs  the 
one,  but  not  the  other.  After  an  attack  of  sea-sickness,  a 
person  is  still  in  a  condition  to  discriminate  sour,  bitter, 
alkaline,  or  acrid,  when  the  choicest  food  excites  no  relish  in 
the  mouth.  Fresh,  disgusting,  nauseous,  are  terms  applying 
to  the  stomachic  sensibility  and  to  that  portion  of  the  tongue 
in  sympathy  with  the  stomach,  and  not  to  tastes  as  I  under- 
stand them.  With  this  explanation,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
examine  in  detail  the  sensations  of  the  tongue. 

6.  Deferring  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the  purely 
tactile  sensibility,  shared  by  the  tongue  in  common  with  the 
skin  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  mouth,  we  shall  have  to 
classify  and  describe  the  several  kinds  of  sensations  coming 
under  both  Taste  and  Belish.  On  the  general  plan  of  taking 
the  least  intellectual  sensations  first,  we  should  commence  with 
the  relishes  and  disgusts  of  taste,  which  constitute  its  relation 
with  the  alimentary  sensations  already  treated  of  But  these 
feelings  need  not  be  again  gone  into  in  the  detail ;  all  that 
appeal's  necessary  is  to  quote  a  few  instances,  with  the  view 
of  illustrating  still  farther  the  distinctions  we  have  drawn, 
between  the  alimentary  sensations  of  the  stomach  and  those 
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of  the  mouth,  and  between  both  and  the  proper  sensations  of 
taste. 

7.  The  classification  will  therefore  commence  (L)  with 
Relishes.  These  are  the  agreeable  feelings  arising  from  the 
stimolns  of  food  on  the  otj^ans  of  mastication  and  d^lutition ; 
Uiey  are  intense  in  degree.  The  substances  that  produce  them 
in  greatest  amount  are  reckoned  savouiy  by  pre-eminence. 
Animal  food  has  the  highest  power  of  exciting  a  vigorous 
relish,  or  that  keen  sensation  so  powerful  as  a  stimulus  to 
mastication  and  the  taking  of  food,  rendering  the  individual 
Toracious  for  the  time  being.  A  healthy  digestion  and  the 
state  of  hunger  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  a  strong  relish, 
whether  in  the  stomach  or  in  the  mouth ;  from  which  &ct,  as 
already  said,  we  can  discern  the  difference  there  is  between  a 
mere  taste  and  a  relish.  Butter  and  oils  and  fiatty  substances 
are  relishes^  used  for  that  purpose  along  with  the  more  in- 
sipid kinds  of  food,  such  as  bread.  Sugar  is  both  a  taste  and 
a  relish.  Being  one  of  the  necessaries  of  animal  life,  as  is 
proved  by  the  function  of  the  saliva  in  producing  it  ficom 
starchy  snbstanceSi  there  is  a  direct  craving  for  it  throughout 
the  system;  and  everything  craved  for  in  this  way  is  likely 
to  prodooe  a  fiar  deeper  impression  than  a  mere  sensation  of 
taste. 

The  relish  in  the  mouth  ia  much  more  intense  or  acute 
than  the  feeling  in  the  stomach,  although  this  last  may  be 
more  infloential  upon  the  general  tone  of  the  system  by  its 
amount  That  the  two  interests  are  not  altogether  identical 
is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  many  tongue-relishes  are 
hard  of  digestion.  But  I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  where 
what  passes  in  the  mouth  is  found  nauseous  to  tiie  digestion ; 
so  Car  the  two  senses  would  seem  to  be  in  accord. 

8.  BeUshes  imply  their  opposite,  DiapaU.  This  sensation 
is  ins{nxed  by  certain  substances  as  part  of  their  nature ;  at 
psiticiilar  times  it  may  arise  bom  any  contact  whatever,  the 
alimentaiy  sur&ce  being  in  a  state  of  distemper.  Oily  sub- 
stances^ when  cold  and  solid,  are  relishes ;  but,  when  hot  and 
liquid,  readily  disagree  with  the  palate.    Bepletion  renders 
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any  kind  of  food  distasteful,  and  some  kinds  absolutely 
nauseous.  In  every  point  of  view,  this  feeling  is  as  much 
dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal  as  on  the 
material  tasted. 

The  different  degrees  of  relish  and  nausea  exhaust  all  that 
part  of  taste  in  sympathy  with  digestion  ;  what  follows^  next 
in  order,  belongs  (II.)  to  the  distinctive  sensibility  of  the 
tongue. 

9.  Su^eet  tastes.  At  the  head  of  these,  we  must  class  the 
sugary  taste,  as  being  the  most  prevalent  of  all  forms  of 
sweetness.  The  sweetness  of  every  kind  of  fruit,  of  bread, 
of  milk,  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  of  confectionery  in  general, 
is  known  to  arise  from  sugar.  Besides  the  relish,  it  acts 
strongly  upon  the  sense  of  taste  proper ;  but  no  pleasure  of 
mere  taste  can  be  compared  in  amount  and  influence  to  an 
agreeable  alimentary  feeling.  We  can  lay  it  down  as  a  rule, 
that  the  pleasures  of  taste  proper  have  as  a  whole  a  less  in- 
fluential action  than  the  other  class,  and  tMs  must  serve  as  a 
defining  circumstance  for  every  individual  of  them.  The 
feeling  of  a  sweet  taste  is  acute,  but  does  not  inspire  the 
energy  of  volition  that  follows  up  a  savoury  morsel  When 
digestion  is  satisfied,  there  remains  the  enjoyment  of  sweets, 
and  when  the  taste  for  these  becomes  cloyed  by  repetition,  it 
is  by  on  independent  efiect  on  the  gustatory  nerves. 

But  the  great  distinction  of  this  feeling,  and  of  all  other 
feelings  of  taste  proper,  relates  to  the  intellect,  or  to  the 
power  of  discrimination  belonging  to  this  organ,  whereby  an 
indefinite  number  of  substances  can  produce  impressions 
recognized  by  us  as  totally  difierent  in  character,  which  im- 
pressions of  difference  can  remain  or  be  recaHed,  after  the 
original  is  gone,  to  compare  with  new  cases  that  may  arise, 
and  to  give  that  sense  of  agreement  or  disagreement  whereon 
all  our  knowledge  of  the  world  is  based.  In  the  case  of 
sweetness,  for  example,  not  only  can  we  be  affected  with  the 
pleasurable  feeling  or  emotion  belonging  to  it,  but  we  can  be 
distinctively  affected  by  a  great  many  substances  possessing 
the  quality ;  we  can  identify  some,  and  feel  a  want  of  identity 
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in  othen ;  and  we  can  so  &r  retain  the  impiession  of  a  taste 
of  yesterday  as  to  compare  it  with  a  taste  of  to-day.  This 
feature  distingaishes  the  feelings  of  the  month  from  oi^ganie 
feelings ;  it  distingaishes  in  some  degree  tastes  from  relishes^ 
although  these  last  are  also  discriminated  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  and  it  is  the  point  of  superiority  which  sight»  hearings 
and  touch,  have  to  a  still  greater  d^ree  over  organic  sensa- 
tions. 

10.  Bitter  tastes.  These  are  exemplified  by  quinine, 
gentian,  or  bitter  aloes.  This,  and  not  sourness,  is  the  proper 
contrast  of  sweet  As  sweetness  is  the  pleasure  proper  to 
taste,  so  bitterness  is  the  peculiar  or  distinctive  form  of  pain 
indicted  through  this  sense.  TVithout  having  the  bulk  and 
influence  of  the  massive  forms  of  pain,  this  sensation  is  highly 
intense  in  its  own  limited  region,  expressing  itself  by  wryness 
and  contortion  of  the  features.  The  sweet  and  the  bitter 
represent  the  two  characteristic  modes  of  acting  on  the  pure 
gustatory  nerves.  They  are  distinct  from  relish  on  the  one 
hand,  which  involves  sympathies  with  the  stomach,  and  from 
the  modes  of  tactile  sensibility  on  the  other.  The  classes 
that  remain  involve  (IIL)  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  the 
nerves  of  touch. 

IL  Saline  tastes.  Common  salt  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  this  class.  Mineral  waters,  containing  salts  of 
soda,  magnesia,  and  lime,  have  a  saline  tasta  This  taste  is 
rarely  an  agreeable  one,  in  many  cases  it  is  very  disagree- 
able, but  we  should  be  disposed  to  describe  the  feeling,  in 
most  instances,  as  singular  and  characteristic  rather  than  as 
either  pleasing  or  the  reverse.  Of  it,  as  of  all  that  follow,  the 
character  is  best  expressed  by  saying,  that  it  can  be  discrimi- 
nated from  every  other. 

The  repulsive  taste  of  Epsom  salts  would  be  termed  a 
compound  of  the  saline  and  the  bitter. 

12.  The  alkaline  taste  is  usually  more  energetic  than  the 
saline,  as  might  be  expected,  seeing  that  a  salt  is  a  neutralized 
alkali  But  if  the  remark  above  made  be  correct,  namely, 
that  salts  owe  their  taste  principally  to  their  base,  the  alkali 

10 
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ought  to  have  a  considerable  share  of  the  saline  in  taste. 
Most  mineral  alkalies^  and  some  earths  and  oxides  of  metals 
have  characteristic  tastes,  rarely  agreeable,  and  often  not 
markedly  disagreeable. 

13.  The  «mr  or  acid  taste  is  much  more  uniform  in  its 
nature  than  either  the  saline  or  the  alkaline ;  which  we  may 
fairly  ascribe  to  the  influence  of  the  acid  quality  itself, 
irrespective  of  the  constituent  elements.  This  is  a  sharp, 
penetrating,  pungent  action,  having,  when  very  powerful,  the 
pain  more  of  a  bum,  than  of  a  repulsive  taste ;  in  diluted 
forms  it  is  an  agreeable  pungent  stimulus  to  the  mouth ;  hence 
the  liking  for  vinegar  (the  sour  of  cookery  as  sugar  is  the 
sweet),  and  for  acid  fruits  and  vegetables.  A  galvanic  current 
in  the  mouth  causes  sourness. 

14.  The  astringent  is  a  distinct  form  of  the  sensation  of 
taste ;  as  an  example  we  may  refer  to  the  effect  of  alum  in 
the  mouth.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  the  acid  action, 
and  still  more  in  this  of  astringency,  we  depart  farther  and 
farther  from  the  proper  feeling  of  taste.  Astringent  sub- 
stances act  on  the  skin  and  on  the  mucous  membranes 
generally ;  and  the  influence  lies  in  a  kind  of  contraction  or 
forcible  shrinking  of  the  part,  to  which  we  are  sensitive 
whenever  it  occurs  as  a  touch.  The  '  rough  taste  of  tannin  * 
may  be  put  down  under  astringency. 

15.  The  fiery  taste  of  alcoholic  liquors,  mustard,  pepper, 
camphors,  and  volatile  oils,  given  in  Omelin's  classification, 
seems  to  me  to  be  happily  designated.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  too  is  more  a  tactile  action  than  a  gustative, 
although  in  some  of  the  other  substances  entering  with 
alcohol  into  wines,  spirits,  and  malt  liquors,  there  is  a  genuine 
stimulus  of  the  taste.  The  acrid  taste  may  be  looked  on  as 
a  form  of  the  fiery,  or  astringent,  combined  with  some  in- 
gredient of  the  bitter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of 
peppermint  resembles  a  cold  contact  on  the  skin.  The 
pungency  that  marks  all  this  class  of  sensations  is  a  re- 
markable state  of  feeling,  deserving  to  be  once  for  all  dis- 
cussed at  length.    This  discussion,  however,  I  prefer  to  take 
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up  under  the  sense  of  smell,  the  next  in  order  in  oar 
amngement 

16.  With  regard  to  the  Intellectnsl  aspect  of  Tastes  in 
general,  Longet  observes  that  these  sensations  are  deficient 
as  r^vds  the  power  of  being  remembered ;  and  he  gives  as 
t  proof  the  fact  that,  when  we  dream  of  being  present  at  a 
repast^  we  see  the  viands  bat  do  not  taste  them.  The  fact 
is  not  bejrond  question,  and  besides,  it  is  an  extreme  com- 
paiison ;  it  contrasts  the  most  intellectaal  of  all  the  senses* 
the  most  abiding  of  all  sensations,  with  those  that  are  least 
SOL  It  is  so  fur  trae,  that  we  do  not  recover  sensations 
of  taste  so  as  to  live  habitually  on  the  ideas  of  them,  but 
th<^>  are  slightly  recoverable  even  as  ideas,  and  tot  the 
purposes  of  identification  and  contrast,  they  may  be  recovered 
to  a  very  great  extent  A  wine  tasted  to-day  can  be  pro- 
nounoed  the  same  or  not  the  same  as  a  wine  tasted  a  week 
ago,  while  well  marked  tastes  may  be  remembered  for  years 
in  this  way. 

The  intaUectual  character  of  the  sense  is  also  illustrated 
by  its  improvability:  A  wine-taster,  a  cook,  or  a  chemist, 
can  acquire  a  delicate  sensibility  to  differences  of  taste, 
implying  that  its  impressions  can  find  an  abiding  place  in 
the  memory. 

8SN8E  OF  SMELL. 

This  sense  is  in  dose  proximity  to  the  organ  of  Taste, 
with  which  smell  frequently  co-operates ;  but  we  may  con- 
sider it  as  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  lungs  to  test  the 
purity  of  the  air  we  breatha 

L  The  ixtenuU  objecU  of  Smell,  the  material  substances 
wboee  contact  produces  the  sensations,  are  very  numerous. 
Thej  require  to  be  in  the  gaseous  state,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  objects  tA  taste  require  to  be  liquified.  Solids  and 
liqidds,  therefore^  have  no  smell  except  by  being  evaporated 
or  volatniwd 

The  greater  number  of  gsses  and  vapours  are  odorous. 
Of  inodoioos  gase%  the  principal  are  the  elements  of  the 
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atmosphere,  that  is  to  say,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  vaponr  of 
water  or  steam,  and  carbonic  acid.*  In  the  long  list  of 
gaseous  bodies  recognized  by  the  chemist^  we  find  very 
generally  some  action  on  the  nostrils,— carbonic  oxide,  sul- 
phurous acid,  chlorine,  iodine,  the  nitrous  gases,  ammonia, 
sulphuretted  and  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  &c,  the  vapour  of 
muriatic,  nitric,  and  other  acids.  The  singular  substance 
ozone,  produced  occasionally  in  the  atmosphere,  is  named 
from  its  smell,  which  is  the  smell  of  sulphur,  and  of  the 
odour  given  forth  by  electricity.  Some  of  the  metals  and 
solid  minerals  give  out  an  odour,  as,  for  example,  the  garlic 
smell  of  arsenic,  and  the  odour  of  a  piece  of  quartz  when 
broken.  The  effluvia  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  countless ; 
besides  such  widely  spread  products  as  alcohol  and  the  ethers, 
a  vast  number  of  plants  have  characteristic  odours,  usually 
attaching  to  their  flowers.  The  animal  kingdom  also  fur- 
nishes a  variety  of  odours ;  some  general,  as  the  '  scent  of 
blood,'  and  others  special,  as  musk,  the  flavour  of  the  cow,  the 
sheep,  the  pig.  '  All  volatile  organic  compounds,'  says  Gmelin, 
'  are  odoriferous,  and  most  of  them  are  distinguished  by  very 
strong  odours ;  eg.  volatile  acids,  volatile  oils,  camphors  or 
stearopteues,  and  alcoholic  liquids;  marsh  gas  (carburetted 
hydrogen),  and  defiant  gas,  have  but  very  little  odour.' 

The  pleasant  odours,  chemically  considered,  are  hydro- 
carbons ;  that  if,  they  are  composed  chiefly  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon.  Such  is  alcohol  and  the  ethers,  eau  de  Cologne, 
attar  of  roses,  and  the  perfume&  Many  smells,  however, 
elude  investigation  from  the  minuteness  of  the  substance 
causing  them.  Thus  the  vinous  flavour  is  due  to  a  substance 
which  the  chemist  has  been  able  to  separate,  being  termed 
the  oenanthic  ether ;  but  the  bouquet  of  individual  wines  has 
not  been  laid  hold  of. 

*  With  regard  to  carbonic  add,  the  assertion  at  to  the  absence  of  smeU 
is  tme  of  the  amount  present  in  the  atmosphere :  but,  collected  in  mass,  this 
gas  has  a  slightly  pungent,  somewhat  acid  odour.  As  with  pungent  odourv 
generally,  the  effect  is  probably  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  nerres  of  the  fifth 
pair,  and  not  to  the  proper  olfactory  sensibility. 
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The  repnlaive  and  disagreeable  odours  very  freqaentlj 
cootain  sulphur.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  one  of  the  most 
oommon  of  the  disgusting  class. 

The  worst  smelling  substances  as  yet  discovered  have 
arsenic  for  their  base,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract     (Obegort's  Chemistry,  p.  382.) 

'  When  acetate  of  potash  is  heated  along  with  arsenious 
acid,  a  yery  remarkable  liquid  is  obtained,  which  is  the 
oxide  of  a  new  radical  This  liquid,  which  is  spontaneously 
inflammable,  and  has  a  most  offensive  alliaceous  smell,  has 
long  been  known  in  an  impure  state,  under  the  names  of 
liquor  of  Cadet»  and  alearrine.  Bunsen,  by  a  long  series  of 
the  most  profound  and  persevering  researches,  established  its 
true  character  as  the  oxide  of  the  radical  hakodylt*  This 
ridical,  when  obtained,  'is  a  clear  Uquid,  refracting  light 
strongly.  When  cooled,  it  crystallixes  in  large  square  prisms, 
and  acquires,  when  pure,  the  appearance  of  ica  Its  smell  is 
insopportably  offensive,  and  its  vapour  is  highly  poisonoua 
The  two  latter  characters  belong  to  all  the  compounds  of 
kakodyle,  with  hardly  an  exception.'  Protoxide  of  kakodyle, 
the  chief  ingredient  in  the  liquor  of  Cadet,  is  most  offensive 
to  the  smell,  and  very  nauseous  to  the  taste.  '  Chloride  of 
kakodyle  is  a  volatQe,  horribly  fetid  liquid,  the  vapour  of 
which  attacks  strongly  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose,  and 
provokes  a  flow  of  tears.' 

The  pungent  odours  have  ammonia  for  their  type.  The 
volatile  alkali,  nicotine,  the  element  of  the  snuffs,  is  an  instance. 
In  gnfi^^^»"g  salts,  ammonia  is  the  substance  given  forth. 

liebig  has  been  able  to  lay  hold  of,  and  isolate,  the  sub- 
stance that  gives  the  odour  of  roast  meat  Burning  fat  gives 
finth  odours  that  exemplify  the  volatile  oils  specified  by 

GmeliiL 

2.  The  dtiodapmeiU  or  production  of  odours  is  favoured 
bj  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Heat,  by  its  volatilizing 
poiwer,  and  by  promoting  decomposition,  is  the  most  powerful 
agent  Light,  also,  which  carries  forward  the  development 
of  the  plants  is  an  odoriferous  influenca     Hence  the  abund- 
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anoe  and  variety  of  odouxa  in  wann  and  sonny 
and  in  the  snnuner  aeaaon.  The  presence  of  moistnie  is 
often  fitvouiable ;  bat  the  manner  of  acting  of  this  agency  is 
not  always  obvions.  It  may  periiaps  dissolve  solid  matters, 
and  so  pat  them  in  the  way  of  being  volatilized ;  this  may 
be  the  canse  of  the  evolation  of  peifames  after  a  shower.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  flowers  are  most  odoroos  when  dried. 
Friction  is  a  source  of  odoors ;  by  rabbing  two  pieces  of  flint 
or  siliceous  rock  a  smell  is  given  forth ;  solphur  treated  in 
the  same  way  has  a  smelL  Many  of  the  metals  have  the 
same  property.  Doubtless  some  ingredient  is  volatilized  by 
the  rubbing  action. 

3.  The  diffusion  of  odours  is  an  interesting  pointy  and  has 
been  cleared  up  by  the  researches  of  Professor  Graham. 
Some  odours  are  light,  and  therefore  diffuse  rapidly  and  rise 
high;  as,  for  example,  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Such  is 
evidently  the  character  of  the  aromatic  and  spice  odours ; 
they,  by  their  intensity  and  diffusibility  combined,  are  smelt 
at  great  distances.  The  Spice  Islands  of  the  Indian  Arohi- 
pelago  are  recognized  far  out  at  sea.  It  happens,  however, 
that  the  sweet  odours  are  remarkably  persistent,  while  the 
sulphuretted  compounds,  which  are  among  the  most  nauseous, 
are  very  rapidly  destroyed  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  animal  effluvia  (excepting  sulphuretted  hydrogen) 
are  dense  gases,  aud  are  diffused  slowly.  They  do  not  rise 
high  in  the  air.  In  scenting,  a  pointer  keeps  his  nose  close 
to  the  ground.  The  unwholesome  effluvia  of  the  decaying 
matter  laid  on  the  soil  is  avoided  by  getting  to  a  moderate 
height ;  a  person  lying  will  smell  what  would  not  be  smelt 
by  one  standing.  The  danger  of  sleeping  on  the  ground  in 
tropical  swamps  is  a  matter  of  fatal  experience ;  swung  in  a 
tree  fifty  feet  high,  one  may  pass  the  night  safely.  Here 
(liS*usibility  is  one,  although  not  the  only  ciroumstance ; 
during  the  night,  the  ventilation  or  upward  current  from  the 
ground  is  arrested,  and  the  malaria,  being  little  diffusible  or 
buoyant,  settles  on  the  surface. 

4  We  have  next  to  consider  the  organ  of  smell,  that  is 
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the  Nose.  '  This  organ  consists  of,  first,  the  anterior  prominent 
part,  composed  of  bone  and  cartilage,  with  muscles  which 
slij;htl7  move  the  latter,  and  two  orifices  opening  downwards; 
and  secondly,  of  the  two  nasal  fossae,  in  which  the  olfactory 
nerves  are  expanded.  The  narrow  cavities  last  mentioned  are 
separated  one  from  the  other  by  a  partition  (the  septum  of 
the  nose)  formed  of  bone  and  cartilage ;  they  communicate  at 
the  outer  sides  with  hollows  in  the  neighbouring  bones,  and 
they  open  backwards  into  the  pharynx  through  the  posterior 
nares,'  or  openings.  The  sensitive  surface  is  a  membrane 
lining  the  whole  of  the  interior  complicated  cavities,  called 
the  pituUary  or  SehneicUrian  membrane.  The  tortuosity  of 
tlie  passages  of  the  nose  gives  extent  of  surface  to  this  mem- 
brane, and  thereby  increases  the  sensibility  of  the  nose  as  a 
whole.  I  shall  quote  part  of  the  anatomical  description  of 
this  sensitive  tissue.  ^  The  cavities  of  the  nose  are  lined  by 
a  mucous  membrane  of  peculiar  structure,  which,  like  the 
membrane  that  lines  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  is  almost 
inseparably  united  with  the  periostium  and  perichondrium, 
over  which  it  lies.  It  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  class  of  fibro- 
macoufl  membranes,  and  it  is  highly  vascular.  Named  the 
pituitary  membrane,  it  is  continuous  with  the  skin,  through 
the  anterior  openings  of  the  nose;  with  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  pharynx,  through  the  posterior  apertures  of  the  nasal 
foess ;  with  the  conjunctiva  (of  the  eye),  through  the  nasal 
duct  and  lachrymal  canals ;  and  with  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  several  sinuses  (hollows)  which  communicate  with  the 
nasal  fosss.  The  pituitary  membrane,  however,  varies  much 
in  thickness,  vascularity,  and  general  appearance  in  these 
different  parts.*  With  r^rd  also  to  the  distribution  of  the 
oUactoty  nerve  on  the  membrane,  there  are  great  differences 
in  the  parts,  the  general  fiact  being  that  the  distribution  is 
mott  copious  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  cavity  or  those 
farthest  removed  from  the  outer  openings.  The  parts  near 
the  openings  are  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  fifth  pair, 
which  give  to  these  parts  a  tactile  sensibility,  excited  by 
pungent  odours,  and  by  cold. 
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The  olfactory  nerve  is  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  nerves 
of  sense ;  it  passes  inward  to  a  special  ganglion,  called  the 
olfactory  gangUon,  which  is  a  prominent  object  in  the  brain 
of  all  the  vertebrate  animals,  and  in  the  lower  orders  stands 
forth  as  a  distinct  lobe,  or  division,  of  the  encephalon. 

5.  The  action  of  odours  on  the  membrane  of  the  nose  has 
next  to  be  considered.  On  this  subject^  as  on  the  action  of 
sapid  substances  on  the  tongue,  much  remains  to  be  known. 
Nevertheless  there  are  some  interesting  facts  which  show  that 
the  action  is  of  a  chemical  nature,  or  at  least  depends  upon 
chemical  conditions.  For  the  following  statements  I  am 
indebted  to  Professor  Graham. 

Odorous  substances  in  general  are  such  as  can  be  readily 
acted  on  by  oxygen.  For  example,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
one  of  the  most  intense  of  odours,  is  rapidly  decomposed  in 
the  air  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
like  manner,  the  hydro-carbons,  above  alluded  to  as  odorous, 
are  all  oxidizable,—  the  ethers,  alcohol,  and  the  essential  oils 
that  make  the  aromatic  perfumes.  The  gases  that  have  no 
smell  are  not  acted  on  by  oxygen  at  common  temperatures. 
The  marsh  gas,  carburretted  hydrogen,  is  a  remarkable  case 
in  point.  This  gas  has  no  smelL  As  a  proof  of  the  absence 
of  the  oxidizable  property.  Professor  Graham  has  obtained  & 
quantity  of  the  gas,  from  the  deep  mines  where  it  had  lain 
for  geological  ages,  and  has  found  it  actually  mixed  up  with 
free  oxygen,  which  would  not  have  been  possible  if  there  had 
been  the  smallest  tendency  for  the  two  to  combine.  Again, 
hydrogen  has  no  smell, 'if  obtained  in  the  proper  circum- 
stances ;  now  this  gas,  although  combining  with  oxygen  at  a 
sufficiently  high  temperature,  does  not  so  combine  at  any 
temperature  endurable  by  the  human  tissues. 

It  is  farther  determined,  that  unless  a  stream  of  air  con- 
taining oxygen  pass  into  the  cavities  of  the  nostrils,  along 
with  the  odoriferous  effluvia,  no  smell  is  produced.  Also, 
if  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  accompanies  an  odour,  the  effect 
is  arrested. 

In  the  third  place,  certain  of  the  combinations  of  hydrogen 
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have  been  actaally  shown  to  be  decomposed  in  the  act  of  pro- 
ducing smelL  Thus,  when  a  small  quantity  of  seleniuretted 
hydrogen  passes  through  the  nose,  the  metallic  selenium  is 
found  reduced  upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cavities. 
The  action  on  the  sense  is  very  strong,  notwithstanding  the 
minuteness  of  the  dose ;  there  is  an  intensely  bad  smell,  as 
of  decaying  cabbage,  and  the  irritation  of  the  membrane 
causes  catarrh. 

These  &cts,  so  far  as  they  gp,  prove  that  there  is  a 
chemical  action  at  work  in  smell,  and  that  this  action  con- 
sists in  the  combination  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the 
odorous  substance.  The  effect  of  ozone^  which  is  considered 
a  more  active  form  of  oxygen,  and  therefore  not  oxidizable, 
may  be  to  decompose  the  nasal  mucus,  and  so  to  stimulate 
the  nerve  of  smelL* 

6.  We  pass  now  from  the  physical  to  the  mental  phenomena 
of  smeU ;  the  tenacUions,  or  peculiar  states  of  consciousness, 
that  all  those  physical  antecedents  end  in  giving  birth  to. 
Unavoidable  allusion  has  already  been  made  to  these  mental 
eflGBCts  in  the  description  of  the  smelling  substances. 

'  linnseus  has  divided  odours  into  seven  principal  classes ; 
UL  mromoHe,  as  the  carnation,  the  laurel,  &c. ;  2nd.  froffrafU, 
as  the  lily,  the  crocus^  the  jasmine,  &c ;  3rd.  ambrosiae, 
among  which  are  muak  and  amber ;  4tL  alliaceons,  which 
are  agreeable  to  some  persons  and  disagreeable  to  others,  and 
have  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  garlic, — assafoetida,  for 


*  Th«  minntiiiMiii  of  the  paMdm  of  bodiei  ictmg  on  the  mom  of  tmeU 
his  oAhi  hiflB  dwelt  vpoii  m  %  etrikiiif  emnpio  of  the  diTwhOity  of  matter. 
Selpfemlted  hfdioseA  in  the  etmeephewb  in  the  piopoftion  of  one  to  a 
■ilfioa,  ie  dietinrtiy  peneptihle.  AmmoBia  ie  petoeptible  In  the  proportion 
afltoS3,00Q. 

Tbs  ftrflowiaf  Binttto  fnentitiee  of  diflirent  tohetuicee  spreod  out  on  the 
nrftMO  of  somU  mom  m  dietinet  enntion;— of  phoephozetted  hfdrogen 
•ilm  V'  I  ^  eolphaietted  ^rdiogen  rv^  gr. ;  of  Bromine  Tvrivv  gr. ; 
of  eil of  leria  i.ni,iie  gr.  ▲  atmmaller  qnaatitj  of  muk  then  the  lest 
SJfiB, ■nelli  tlnogiy;  hottheectaal  meeenre  hae  notheen  aeoartained.— 
fValMlin.)  Aaoog  the  inatwwwa  of  poweriU  and  fiv-xeachtn^  odoort  we 
mif  nak  the  lontliny  of  SMat  and  maaj  other  odoiua  of  the  kitchen,  horn* 
ng  voodf  asM  tohaet^ 
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example,  and  several  other  gum-resinous  juices ;  SOl  fetid,  as 
those  of  the  goat,  of  the  rag-wort  (orchis  hireina),  valerian, 
&c ;  6tL  viraUrU,  as  those  of  Indian  pink  (rcsUkt  dUnde), 
and  many  plants  of  the  family  of  the  solanefis  (from  solanum, 
the  night-shade) ;  7tL  nauseous,  as  the  gourd,  the  cucumber, 
and  those  of  its  clasa' — Longet,  p.  15L 

Of  several  classifications  quoted  by  the  same  author,  the 
above  seems  to  me  the  best,  but  even  that  one  is  by  no 
means  free  from  objections.  Tlie  three  first  classes,  the 
aromatic,  fragrant,  and  ambrosaic,  do  not  appear  to  have 
very  strongly  marked  differences;  nor  is  the  distinction 
between  fetid  and  nauseous  a  generic  one. 

As  in  describing  taste,  I  shall  proceed  upon  the  plan  pf 
stating, — ^first,  the  odours  that  owe  their  character  to  sympathy 
with  the  vital  oigan  in  alliance  with  the  sense,  namely,  the 
Limgs ;  secondly,  those  that  appeal  to  the  purely  Olfactory 
sensibility;  and  thirdly,  those  involving  an  excitation  of 
the  nerves  of  Touch. 

7.  Fresk  odours  are  such  as  have  an  action  akin  to  pure 
air,  or  coolness  in  the  midst  of  excessive  heat;  an  action 
mainly  respiratoiy,  or  tending  to  increase  the  activity  of  the 
lungs,  and  with  that  the  physical  energy  of  the  systenL 
Many  of  the  balmy  odours  of  the  field  and  the  garden  have 
this  effect;  musk,  eau-de-Cologne,  aud  other,  but  not  all, 
perfumes  are  included  in  the  same  class ;  the  odour  of  the 
cow  is  both  fresh  and  sweet  We  may  recognize  them  by 
their  effect  in  stimulating  and  reviving  the  system  under  the 
oppression  and  suffocation  of  a  crowded  assembly.  Such 
odours  are  not  always  fragrant  in  their  character,  for  we 
might  cite  cases  of  unpleasant  effluvia  that  seem  to  refresh 
and  stimulate  the  system.  The  odour  of  a  tan-yard  is 
perhaps  a  case  in  point.  The  nervous  connexions  of  the 
nostrils  with  the  lungs  enable  this  reaction  of  the  one  upon 
the  other  to  take  place.  Or  the  influence  of  the  gases  may 
be  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs  rather  than  on  the  nose,  a 
thing  not  at  all  unlikely  in  many  cases  coming  under  both 
freshness  and  the  opposite.      On  this  supposition,    these 
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would  be  smells  fialsely  so  called,  and  would  correspond  to 
the  relishes  and  disgusts  described  under  taste. 

8.  The  opposite  of  freshness  is  shown  in  the  close  or  suf- 
focating odours.  The  effluvia  of  crowds,  by  acting  on  the 
lungs,  have  pre-eminently  this  damping  and  discouraging 
action  on  the  powers  of  life ;  whence  it  is  that  we  seek  the 
open  air,  and  the  solitudes  of  nature,  to  shake  off  the  depres- 
sion of  rooms  and  of  cities.  The  effluvia  of  warehouses, 
stores,  and  mills,  where  cotton,  wool,  cloths,  &c.,  are  piled  up, 
and  where  ventilation  is  defective,  are  of  a  like  unwholesome 
description.  The  smell  of  a  pastrycook's  kitchen  is  sickening. 
The  action  of  higUy-heated  iron  stoves  seems  of  the  same 
nauire ;  also  the  smell  of  a  woollen  screen  when  held  too  close 
to  the  fire.  In  these  last  instances,  there  is  believed  to  be  an 
evolution  of  the  unwholesome  and  suffocating  gas,  cyanogen, 
from  the  destructive  decomposition  of  the  woolly  particles 
floating  in  the  air,  or  making  part  of  the  screen. 

9.  Although  we  may  not  be  able  to  affirm  that  any  class 
of  odours  stimulates  the  stomach  by  a  direct  influence,  as 
fresh  odours  do  the  lungs,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  class  of  the  opposite  kind,  the  disgusting  or 
nauMoui  odours.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  certain  gases,  of 
which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  an  example  and  a  type,  that 
pervert  the  action  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  some  tastes  do. 
It  is  doubtful,  at  least  so  far  as  my  information  goes,  on  what 
mxitace  these  effluvia  operate,  whether  on  the  membrane  of 
the  nose  exclusively,  or  (as  is  probable)  partially  on  it  and 
partially  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  tongue,  throat,  and 
stomach.  But  whatever  be  the  seat  of  action,  the  fact  in 
question  is  one  sufficiently  well  marked  to  make  the  specific 
diflfareooe  of  a  class. 

10.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  foregoing  classes 
an  true  and  proper  effects  on  the'  organ  of  smell ;  no  such 
ambiguity  attaches  to  the  odours  that  we  term  swed  OT/roffrani, 
These  represent  the  pure  or  proper  pleasures  of  smell ;  the 
enjoyment  we  are  able  to  derive  through  the  olfactory  nerves 
and  ganglion.    They  include  the  substances  that  convey 
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along  this  channel  to  the  mind  a  perfectly  pleasoiable  stimnlas. 
The  sweetness  may  accompany  freshness  or  it  may  not.  The 
odour  of  the  violet  is  a  pure  instance ;  the  rose,  jasmine, 
orange,  lemon,  lavender,  rosemary,  are  well  known  examples 
of  odorous  plants.  The  cases  of  sweetness  enjoyed  with  some 
other  quality  are  also  extremely  numerous. 

Sweetness  is  a  name  for  a  variety  of  pleasurea  Derived 
originally  from  taste,  it  is  extended  to  smeUs,  to  sounds,  and 
to  several  of  the  higher  emotions,  such  as  the  tender  affections, 
and  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  in  art  These  feelings  are  so 
far  of  a  kindred  nature,  as  to  suggest  and  support  each  other. 
They  all  agree  in  being  forms  of  pure  passive  pleasure.  In 
this  respect,  they  resemble  muscular  repose,  warmth,  and 
healthy  digestion ;  but  they  are  more  acute  than  these  states ; 
they  are  also  more  intellectual,  as  shown  both  in  discrimina- 
tion and  in  ideal  persistence,  which  gives  the  superiority 
indicated  by  the  name  '  refinement' 

11.  The  opposite  of  sweet  in  odours  is  described  by  the 
general  name  stinks  ;  the  expressive  word  bitter  is  not  usually 
applied  to  smeU  The  term  '  mal-odour '  has  been  proposed, 
and  would  be  a  convenient  word  If  we  leave  out  both  the 
nauseous  odours,  and  certain  other  forms  of  the  disagreeable 
to  be  afterwards  described,  this  class  will  be  limited  consider* 
ably.  Assafcetida  may  be  given  as  an  example  of  an  odour 
intensely  repulsive  by  its  action  on  the  olfactory  nerves  alone. 
The  cadaverous  odour  is  of  the  repulsive  kind,  but  it  is  only 
one  of  many  forms  of  disagreeable  effluvia  arising  from  animal 
decay.  The  aroma  of  some  plants,  as  those  quoted  by 
linnsus,  has  an  intensely  unpleasant  action.  The  disagree- 
able marsh  smell  may  be  experienced  in  its  strongest  form  by 
squeezing  in  the  fingers  the  brown  scum  of  a  stagnant  pond, 
and  applying  them  to  the  nose.  The  varieties  of  bad  odours 
are  endless. 

As  sweetness  is  the  proper  pleasure  of  smell,  the  effect  of 
a  stink  is  the  proper  pain  of  the  organ, — ^the  influence  origi- 
nating the  peculiar  form  of  misery  that  we  are  adapted  to 
receive  by  means  of  this  sense.    The  sensation  may  be  speci- 
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fied  as  the  nose-pain.  Of  an  intense,  rather  than  a  massive 
character,  we  are  stunned  and  discomposed,  but  not  necessarily 
depressed  or  prostrated  by  it  It  resembles  in  this  respect  a 
bitter  taste,  and  is  contrasted  with  the  massive  pains  of  chill- 
ness,  indigestion,  or  disgust  The  expression  is  in  accordance 
with  the  acuteness  of  the  sensation,  being  an  intense  contor- 
tion of  the  features,  chiefly  about  the  nose.  A  sort  of  hysteric 
smilo  may  likewise  be  provoked. 

The  peculiar  feeling  of  an  ill  smell  is  often  appealed  to 
metaphorically,  to  express  the  feelings  caused  by  human 
conduct 

12.  The  name  pungent  is  applicable  to  a  large  class  of 
odours,  and  the  quality  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  many  more. 
Ammonia  is  the  type  of  substances  producing  this  sensation. 
Nicotine,  the  snuff  odour,  is  the  best  known  example,  a 
substance  having  a  chemical  analogy  to  ammonia.  Pepper, 
mustard,  and  many  of  the  acid  effluvia  have  a  pungent  action. 
This  effect,  however,  is  not  an  olfactory  effect  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word ;  like  astringency  and  acidity  in  taste,  it 
would  probably  arise  through  the  nose  independently  of  the 
power  of  smell.  Snuff-takers  are  often  devoid  of  smell ;  they 
lose  the  sense  of  sweet  or  repulsive  in  odours  properly  so 
called,  but  are  still  susceptible  of  the  nicotine  pungency. 
The  influence  flows  through  the  same  channel  to  the  brain, 
and  is  of  the  same  nature,  as  pricking  the  nose,  or  pulling 
out  hairs,  being  conveyed  by  the  nerves  of  common  sensation. 

The  excitement  of  pungency  is  a  characteristic  variety 
of  the  human  consciousness,  a  species  of  agreeable  sensa- 
tion interesting  to  study.  It  shows  the  effect  of  a  sharp 
mechanical  irritation  of  the  nerves  that  does  not  amount  to 
acute  pain.  A  scratch,  or  a  blow  on  the  skin,  an  electric 
spark,  a  loud  crash,  a  brilliant  flame,  a  scorching  heat,  are  all 
pungent  effects,  and  seem  to  operate  as  causes  of  excitement. 
They  rouse  the  system  from  ennui ;  they  are  a  species  of 
intoxication.  They  exalt»  for  the  time  beiug,  the  tone  of  the 
mind.  They  come  therefore  to  be  one  of  the  cravings 
associated  with  ennui,  or  depression  of  mind  ;  they  are  like- 
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wise  a  stimulus  for  bringiiig  oat  the  exabennoe  of  the  animal 
spirits  in  the  youig  and  Tigorona 

13.  The  dhereal  is  a  distinct  variety  of  the  sensationa  of 
smell,  and  is  probably  a  mixtoie  of  pungency  with  odour 
strictly  so-called.  Alcohol  and  the  ethers^  including  chloio* 
form  and  the  substance  first  employed  as  an  anaesthetic*  will 
recall  this  eflfect  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  alcohol 
and  the  vinous  aromas  have  true  odours;  most  probably, 
however,  they  have  an  influence  upon  other  nerves  than  the 
olfactory ;  just  as  the  fieiy  taste  attributed  to  them  is  sorne^ 
thing  beyond  the  gustatory  feeling.  At  all  events  the  odour 
is  distinct  It  is  not  destitute  of  sweetness,  but  something 
besides  sweet  is  wanted  to  express  it. 

The  sulphurous  and  electrical  odour,  which  is  also  the 
odour  of  ozone,  may  be  referred  to  the  same  class. 

If  we  were  to  recognize  a  class  of  aerid  odours,  they 
would  only  be  a  mixture  of  pungency  and  bad  smell ;  like 
many  of  the  so-called  empyrmtnatic  odours  resulting  from 
the  action  of  heat  on  v^etable  bodies,  as  in  the  manufetcture 
of  coal  ga& 

14  The  appetizing  smells  might  be  treated  as  a  class  apart 
from  the  rest  The  smell  of  flesh  excites  the  carnivorous 
appetite,  and  rouses  the  animal  to  pursuit  We  may  probably 
consider  this  influence  as  similar  in  its  working  to  the  first 
taste  of  savoury  food ;  by  the  law  of  feeling-prompted  move- 
ment, it  sets  on  the  activity  for  an  increase  of  the  gratification. 
A  savoury  smell  may  partly  give  a  commencing  pleasure  or 
digestion,  and  partly  stimulate  the  appetite.  The  sexual 
excitement  in  some  animals  is  induced  by  smell  Sympathy 
and  antipathy  are  alike  generated  by  odours.  The  influence 
of  odours  upon  the  voluptuous  tender  emotions  has  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  poets.  Cabanis  observes  that  the 
odours  of  young  animals  are  of  a  kind  to  attract,  and,  he 
considers,  even  to  invigorate,  the  older. 

15.  Tastes,  properly  so  called,  afiect  only  the  gustatory 
nerves,  and  are  therefore  the  same  whether  the  nostrils  are 
opened  or  closed.    But  many  sapid  bodies  are  also  odorou& 
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In  the  act  of  expiration  accompanying  mastication,  especially 
the  instant  after  deglutition,  the  odorous  particles  are  carried 
into  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  and  affect  the  sense  of  smell,  or 
make  their  odour  apparent  This  effect  is  what  we  term 
flavour.  Some  bodies,  as  cinnamon,  have  hardly  any  taste, 
but  a  flavour,  in  other  words  an  odour,  brought  out  by  masti- 
cation* 

16.  Smell,  like  taste,  is  an  important  instrument  in  the 
discrimination  of  material  bodies,  and  therefore  serves  a  high 
function  in  guiding  our  actions  and  in  extending  our  know- 
ledge of  the  world  Man  does  not  exemplify  the  highest 
development  of  this  organ.  The  order  of  ruminants,  certain 
of  the  pachydermatous  animals,  and  above  all  the  carnivorous 
quadrupeds,  excel  the  human  subject  in  the  expansion  given 
to  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  in  a  corresponding  sensi- 
bility to  odoura  The  scent  of  the  dog  is  to  us  almost 
minculous ;  it  directs  his  pursuit,  and  teUs  him  his  where- 
abonta.  It  may  act  the  part  of  sight  in  enabling  him  to 
retrace  his  steps  or  to  find  out  his  master. 

BKNBB  OF  TOUCH. 

L  PhysiologiatSy  in  describing  the  senses,  usually  com- 
mence with  ToucL  '  This,'  say  Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman, 
'is  the  simplest  and  most  rudimentary  of  all  the  special 
senses,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  exslled  form  of  common 
sensation,  from  which  it  rises,  by  imperceptible  gradations, 
to  ita  state  of  highest  development  in  some  particular  parts. 
It  has  its  seat  in  the  whole  of  the  skin,  and  in  certain 
mnooos  membranes,  as  that  of  the  mouth,  and  is  therefore 
the  aense  most  generally  diffused  over  the  body.  It  is  also 
that  which  exists  most  extensively  in  the  animal  kingdom ; 
beia^  probably,  never  absent  in  any  species.  It  is,  besides, 
the  earliest  called  into  operation,  and  the  least  compUcated 
in  its  impiessions  and  mechanism.' 

It  may  be  well  admitted  that  Touch  is  less  complicated 
than  Taste^  in  whose  organ  four  different  kinds  of  sen- 
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sations  may  be  said  to  meet,  the  tactile  being  one  of  them. 
It  may  be  further  said  of  touch,  that  the  mode  of  action 
(mechanical  contact  or  pressure),  appears  to  us  the  most 
simple  of  any.  Nevertheless,  Touch  is  an  intellectual  sense 
of  a  far  higher  order  than  these.  It  is  not  merely  a  know- 
ledge-giving  sense,  as  they  all  are,  but  a  source  of  ideas  and 
conceptions  of  the  kind  that  remain  in  the  intellect  and  em- 
brace the  outer  world.  The  notions  of  the  size,  shape,  direc- 
tion, distances,  and  situation  of  external  bodies  may  be 
acquired  by  touch,  but  not  by  either  taste  or  smelL 

But  this  last  assertion  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
important  eiqplanatioa  Touch,  considered  as  a  source  of 
ideas  such  as  those,  is  really  not  a  simple  sense,  but  a 
compound  of  sense  and  motion ;  and  it  is  to  the  muscnlar 
part  of  the  sense,  or  to  the  movements  of  the  touching  organs, 
that  these  conceptions  owe  their  origin  and  their  embodiment, 
as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  previous  chapter. 
The  superiority  of  touch  to  taste  and  smell,  in  this  view, 
therefore,  consists  in  its  union  with  movement  and  muscular 
sensibility  ;  and  the  same  advantage  pertains  to  sight  The 
contact  of  solid  bodies  with  the  surface  of  the  body  gives 
occasion  to  the  exercise  of  movement,  force,  and  resistance, 
and  to  the  feelings  and  perceptions  consequent  on  these : 
which  cannot  be  said  to  any  extent  of  smell,  nor  of  taste  pro- 
perly so-called. 

A  second  feature  marking  the  superiority  of  the  sense  of 
Touch,  and  qualifying  it  to  furnish  intellectual  forms  and 
imagery,  is  the  distinctness  or  separateness  of  the  sensations 
felt  over  the  dififerent  parts  of  the  skin.  The  sensations  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  surface  of  smell,  would  seem  all  to 
fuse  into  one  stream  of  sensibility  ;  it  is  not  possible  ever  to 
refer  a  smeU  to  any  one  portion  of  the  membrane  more  than 
another.  But  the  sensations  of  the  skin  are  conveyed  by 
distinct  nervous  filaments ;  each  little  area  of  skin  has  a 
separate  nerve,  and  an  independent  communication  with  the 
nerve  centres,  whereby  we  can,  after  a  little  education,  refer 
each  sensation  to  the  spot  where  the  contact  is  made.    The 
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stimuliiB  on  one  finger  is  not,  at  any  part  of  the  course  of  the 
nenre»  confounded  vith  the  stimulus  on  another  finger ;  the 
back  can  always  be  distinguished  from  the  breast,  the  right 
side  from  the  left,  and  so  on.  I  shall  afterwards  endeavour 
to  show  that  this  localization  of  touches  has  to  be  learned  by 
practice ;  but  the  very  possibility  of  it  rests  upon  the  distinct- 
ness and  independence  of  the  nerve  filaments.  This  is  an 
extremely  important  iact,  and  makes  the  great  difference 
between  touch  and  what  is  sometimes  called  '  common  sensa- 
tion/ or  the  sensibility  diffused  over  all  the  internal  organs 
and  tissues.  There  is  no  such  distinguishing  sensibility  in 
the  stomach,  or  the  lungs,  or  the  liver ;  at  all  events,  the 
distinctness  of  the  nerves  in  those  parts  is  very  low  in  degree, 
just  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  refer  a  pain  to  the  lungs,  the 
liveti  or  the  stomach,  without  indicating  the  particular  region 
or  sub-division.  The  skin  is  therefore  marked  by  a  great 
exaltation  of  the  common  sensibility  of  the  body,  not  as 
regards  intensity  of  feeling,  but  as  regards  distinctiveness  of 
locality. 

2.  Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  commence 
as  ttsaal,  with  the  objeets,  or  external  agents  concerned  in  the 
sense  of  Touch.  These  are  principally  the  aolid  substances 
of  the  outer  world.  Gases  do  not  act  on  the  touch  unless 
they  are  blown  with  great  violence.  Liquids  also  give  very 
little  feeling,  if  they  are  of  the  same  warmth  as  the  body. 
The  sensations  of  a  bath  are  confined  to  heat  or  cold.  It  is 
manifest  that  an  even,  equal  pressure,  such  as  fluids  give,  is 
not  sufficient  to  impress  the  tactile  nerves.  The  asperities 
and  inequalities  of  solid  surfaces,  by  pressing  intensely  on 
some  points  and  not  at  all  on  others,  are  requisite  for  this 
purpose. 

The  hard  unyielding  nature  of  the  mineral  constituents 

of  the  earth's  crust,  metals,  rocks,  &c.,  is  well  fitted  to  excite 

the  touch.    The  woody  fibre  of  the  vegetable  world  has  a 

compactness  next  in  degree  to  the  solid  minerals.    The  soft 

sod  yielding  class  of  solids  impress  the  surface  in  a  totally 

different  manner :  and  these  differ  among  themselves  accord- 
11 
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ing  as  they  recover  their  form  after  pressure,  or  not ;  whence 
the  distinction  of  elastic  and  non-elastic  YHien  the  sub^ 
stance  is  moved  over  the  skin,  the  asperities  come  to  be  felt 
more  acutely,  and  hence  the  further  distinction  into  rough  and 
smooth  surfaces.  In  treating  of  the  sensations  themselves, 
we  shall  attend  to  these  qualities  more  minutely. 

3.  The  sensitive  organ  or  surface  is  the  Skin,  or  common 
integument  of  the  body,  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
toDgua  The  parts  of  the  Skin  are  its  two  layers,  its  papillae, 
the  hairs  and  nails,  its  two  species  of  glands, — ^the  one  yielding 
sweat,  the  other  a  fatty  secretion, — with  blood  vessels  and 
nerves.  I  shall  quote  a  few  extracts  from  the  anatomical 
description  of  those  parts.  Of  the  two  layers,  the  outermost 
is  the  cviicle,  epidermis,  or  scarf  skin.  '  It  forms  a  protective 
covering  over  every  part  of  the  true  skin,  and  is  itself  quite 
insensible  and  non-vascular.  The  thickness  of  the  cuticle 
varies  in  different  parts  of  the  surCeu^,  measuring  in  some  not 
more  than  ^jf,  and  in  others  from  i^  to  -^  of  an  inch.  It  is 
thickest  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  where 
the  skin  is  much  exposed  to  pressure,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  may  serve  to  stimiQate  the  subjacent  true  skin  to  a 
more  active  formation  of  epidermis ;  but  the  difference  does 
not  depend  solely  on  external  causes,  for  it  is  well  marked  in 
the  foetus. 

*  Many  of  the  cells  of  the  cuticle  contain  pigment,  and 
often  give  the  membrane  more  or  less  of  a  .tawny  colour,  even 
in  the  white  races  of  mankind ;  the  blackness  of  the  skin  in 
the  negro  depends  entirely  on  the  cuticle.  The  pigment  is 
contained  principally  iu  the  cells  of  the  deep  layer,  and 
appears  to  fade  as  they  approach  the  surface,  but  even  the 
superficial  part  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  colour. 

'  The  tnce  shiny  cutis  vera^  derma^  or  corium^  is  a  sentient 
and  vascular  texture.  It  is  covered  and  defended  by  the 
insensible  and  non-vascular  cuticle,  and  is  attached  to  the 
parts  beneath  by  a  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  named  ''sub- 
cutaneous," which,  excepting  in  a  few  parts,  contains  fat,  and 
has  therefore  been  called  also  the  "panniculus  adiposus." 
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The  connexion  is  in  many  parts  loose  and  movable,  in  others 
close  and  firm,  as  in  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand  and  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  where  the  skin  is  fixed  to  the  subjacent 
fasciae  by  numerous  stout  fibrous  bands,  the  space  between 
being  filled  with  a  firm  padding  of  fat  In  some  regions  of 
the  body,  the  skin  is  moved  by  muscular  fibres,  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the  mouth,  may  be 
unconnected  to  fixed  parts,  or  may  be  attached  beneath  to 
hemes  or  fasci»,  like  the  other  cutaneous  muscles  of  the  fe^ce 
and  neck,  and  the  short  palmar  muscle  of  the  hand' 

The  upper  or  free  surface  of  the  true  skin  '  is  marked  in 
vuiotts  places  with  larger  or  smaller  furrows,  which  also 
a^ect  the  superjacent  cuticle.  The  larger  of  them  are  seen 
opposite  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  as  those  so  well  known  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand  and  at  the  joints  of  the  fingers.  The 
finer  furrows  intersect  each  other  at  various  angles,  and  may 
be  seen  almost  all  over  the  surface;  they  are  very  con* 
spiauras  on  the  back  of  the  hands.  These  furrows  are  not 
merely  the  consequence  of  the  frequent  folding  of  the  skin 
by  the  action  of  muscles  or  the  bending  of  joints,  for  they 
exist  in  the  fcetua  The  wrinkles  of  old  persons  are  of  a 
diflBBient  nature,  and  are  caused  by  the  wasting  of  the  soft 
parts  which  the  skin  covers.  Fine  curvilinear  ridges,  with 
intervening  furrows,  mark  the  skin  of  the  palm  and  sole ; 
these  are  caused  by  ranges  of  the  papillfie,  to  be  immediately 
described* 

'  PapiUm, — ^The  free  surface  of  the  corium  in  beset  with 
SDall  eminences  thus  named,  which  seem  chiefly  intended  to 
contribute  to  the  perfection  of  the  skin  as  an  organ  of  touch, 
•eaiDg  that  they  are  highly  developed  where  the  sense  of 
touch  is  exquisite,  and  vie$  vend.  They  serve  also  to  extend 
the  surface  for  the  production  of  the  cuticular  tissue,  and 
henoa  are  large-sund  and  numerous  under  the  naiL  The 
papilla  are  large,  and  in  close  array  on  the  palm  and  palmar 
sorbce  of  the  flngers,  and  on  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
iboC     There  they  are  ranged  in  lines  forming  the  cundUnear 

when  the  sldn  b  still  covered  with  its  thick  epi- 
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dermis.  They  are  of  a  conical  figoie,  round  or  blunted  at 
the  top>  and  are  received  into  corresponding  pits  on  the 
xinder  surface  of  the  cuticle.  They 
measure  on  the  hand  from  ^^ 
to  fijs  of  an  inch  in  height  In 
the  ridges,  the  large  papillae  are 
placed  sometimes  in  single,  but 
more  commonly  in  double  rows, 
with  smaller  ones  between  them, 
that  is,  also  on  the  ridges,  for  there  are  none  in  the  inter- 
vening grooves.  These  ridges  are  marked  at  short  and 
tolerably  equal  intervals  with  notches,  or  short  transverse 
furrows,  in  each  of  which,  about  its  middle,  is  the  minute 
funnel-shaped  orifice  of  the  duct  of  a  sweat  gland.  Fine 
blood-vessels  enter  the  papillae,  forming  either  simple  capil- 
lary loops  in  each,  or  dividing,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
papillae,  into  two  or  more  capillary  branches,  which  turn 
round  in  form  of  loops,  and  return  to  the  veins.  Filaments 
of  nerves  are  also  to  be  discovered  ascending  into  the  papillse, 
but  their  mode  of  termination  is  doubtful  In  other  parts 
of  the  skin,  endowed  with  less  sensibility,  the  papillae  are 
smaller,  shorter,  fewer  in  number,  and  irregularly  scattered. 
In  parts  where  they  are  naturally  small,  they  often  become 
enlarged  by  chronic  inflammation  round  the  margin  of  sores 
and  ulcers  of  loiig  standing,  and  are  then  much  more  con- 
spicuous/— QUAIN.f 

*  'Papilla  of  the  palm,  the  cuticle  being  detached. — ^^lagnifled  85 
diameters.* — (Todd  and  Bowxak.) 

t  Inside  the  papilla  are  either  nerves  or  blood  vesselB,  seldom  both ; 
and  at  their  base,  the  nerves  are  disposed  in  the  form  of  net*wor]L  In  great 
part  of  the  skin,  the  nerves  cannot  be  traced  farther  than  this  net>worfc ;  it 
is  in  the  hands,  feet,  lips  (red  part),  and  tongue  that  they  are  foUowed  into 
the  interior  of  the  papilla.  In  those  parts  they  end  in  a  peculiar  structure, 
known  as  the  '  little  bodies  of  touch,'  discovered  by  Wagner  and  Meissner. 
These  are  little  sacks,  covered  by  a  thin  skin,  and  filled  with  a  round  little 
mass.  The  bkin  is  pierced  by  one  or  two  nerves,  which  often  wind  spizaUy, 
but  cud  by  dividing  and  spreading  their  twigs  in  the  little  sack.  These  bodies 
lie  in  the  interior  of  papillae  destitute  of  blood  vewt^ls,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
project  isa  above  the  upper  end  of  the  papilhu,  and  in  immediate  contact  with 
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I  hare  quoted  the  description  of  the  papilla  at  length 
becaoae  of  tiieir  connexion  \9ith  the  sensibility  of  the  skin. 
I  shall  refrain  from  quoting  the  minute  account  of  the  nails 
and  haii8»  however  interesting  their  structure  in  other  points 
of  view.  Bespecting  the  glands,  it  is  only  necessary  to  advert 
to  the  totally  different  nature  of  the  two  sorts,  as  respects  the 
material  secreted.  The  wtat  glands  are  enormously  numerous, 
and  exist  in  all  regions  of  the  skin ;  they  are  reckoned  to 
vary  from  400  to  2,800  in  a  square  inclL  '  The  iAauons 
or  oil  glands  pour  out  their  secretions  at  the  roots  of 
the  hairs,  for,  with  very  few  isolated  exceptions,  they  open 
into  the  hair  follicules,  and  are  found  wherever  there  are 
LainL* 

4  With  respect  to  the  functions  and  vital  properties  of 
the  skin  in  general,  I  quote  part  of  Dr.  Sharpey's  summary. 

'  The  skin  forms  a  general  external  tegument  to  the  body, 
defining  the  surfitce,  and  coming  into  relation  with  foreign 
matters  externally,  as  the  mucous  membrane,  with  which  it 
is  continuous  and  in  many  respects  analogous,  does  internally. 
It  is  also  a  vast  emunctoryi  by  which  a  large  amount  of  fluid 
is  eliminated  from  the  system,  in  this  alBO  resembling  certain 
parts  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Under  certain  conditions, 
moreover,  it  performs  the  office  of  an  absorbing  surface ;  but 
this  function  is  greatly  restricted  by  the  epidermis.  Through- 
out its  whole  extent  the  skin  is  endowed  with  tadiU  sengHnlihf, 
but  in  very  different  degrees  in  different  parts.  On  the  skin 
of  the  palm  and  fingen,  which  is  largely  supplied  with  nerves 
and  famished  with  numerous  prominent  papilla,  the  sense 


0tiUU.  n«7  an  mofi  bumiom  oo  th*  iaiide  of  th«  Snger  tips,  and 
lowdtthApalai;  ttit  «ma  happani  with  th»  toot  lloMnortoaiid 
Is  %  tqmn  Um  (t^t  ^  *  mimi*  inoh)  oo  tho  iadoz  flngtr,  108  oa  tho  bat 
Jatal,  40  on  tfca  aaooad.  16  on  tho  flnt  In  tha  lod  part  of  the  Upe,  tho 
piffl!^  mayiag  aarrao  aft  act  (IlitingwiahaMa  from  thoaa  oanying  blood 
Iho  oaaa  papilla  appaafiag  to  havo  both. 
TIM  ttttk  WMolaa  dJaoomad  bj  KSUikar  la  tha  akta,  aad  aapaetaUj  ia 
anila  paoaUar  mofwwmnU  aa  ia  abiTariaf ,  tha  oreepiag  aaaaatioD, 
na  aapiaially  aflaotad  hj  ohaagaa  of  tampaiatara,  and  ma j 
U  tt^tkm  tha  aapplx  of  blood  aadar  aaeh  ohaaeca. 
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attains  a  high  degree  of  acuteness ;  and  this  endowment|  to- 
gether urith  other  conformable  arrangements  and  adaptations, 
invests  the  human  hand  ^ith  the  character  of  a  special  organ 
of  touch.  A  certain,  though  low  degree  of  vital  contractility, 
seems  also  to  belong  to  the  skin.' — Quaik. 

Of  the  other  parts  sensible  to  Touch,  besides  the  skin, 
namely,  the  tongue  and  mouth,  the  needful  description  has 
been  already  furnished  under  the  sense  of  Taste. 

The  nerves  of  touch  are  the  sensory  or  posterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves  for  the  limbs  and  trunk,  and  certain  of  the 
cerebral  nerves  (the  fifth  pair)  for  the  head,  face,  mouthy  and 
tongue.* 

5.  The  action  in  touch  is  known  to  be  simple  pressure. 
The  contact  of  an  object  compresses  the  skin,  and  through  it 
the  embedded  nerve  filaments.  That  the  squeezing  or  pinch- 
ing of  a  nerve  can  produce  sensibility  is  proved  in  many 
experiments  :  in  touch,  the  squeezing  is  of  a  more  gentle 
nature,  owing  to  the  protection  that  the  covering  of  skin  gives 
to  the  nerves.  The  only  point  of  interest  connected  with  the 
mode  of  action  is  the  singular  fact,  that  very  light  contacts 
often  produce  a  great  sensibility,  as  the  touch  of  a  feather 
or  of  a  loose  hanging  piece  of  dress,  which  sensibility  is 
diminished  by  making  the  contact  more  intense.  Great 
pressures  yield  compai-atively  little  sensation  in  the  skin ; 
they  are  felt  main^}  in  the  muscles  as  a  feeling  of  force  and 
resistance. 

This  fact  of  the  disproportion  of  the  feeling  to  the  pressure 
I  can  account  for  in  no  other  way  than  by  supposing,  that 
great  compression  has  an  effect  in  deadening  the  conducting 
property  of  the  nerve.  We  know  from  various  observations 
that  the  compression  of  a  nerve  does  tend  to  arrest  its  con- 
ductibility  ;  the  deadening  of  the  sensibility  of  the  hand  by 
leaning  the  elbow  on  a  table,  so  as  to  squeeze  the  nerve  that 

*  It  IB  fuppoaed  that  the  important  nerves  of  touch  in  the  extremities 
have  a  different  course  in  the  brain  from  the  nerves  of  the  trank.  Turk  has 
shown  that  in  the  hand  and  foot  the  same  spot  is  supplied  from  different  roots 
in  the  spinal  cord. 
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passes  near  the  surface  on  the  elbow  joint,  is  a  familiar 
instance. 

6.  We  come  now  to  the  seTisatians,  or  feelings  of  touch, 
which  are  various  in  kind,  and  have  many  of  them  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  interest,  from  their  bearing  on  the  higher 
operations  of  mind.  In  the  order  of  enumeration,  I  shall 
commence  as  usual  (L)  with  those  having  reference  to  pleasure 
or  pain,  or  that  may  be  called  predominantly  emotional 

Sensatiam  of  Soft  Touch. — ^In  this  class  of  feelings,  we 
suppose  the  gentle  contact  of  some  extended  surface  with  the 
sldn.  I  keep  out  of  view  the  feeling  of  temperature.  A 
good  example  is  furnished  by  the  contact  of  the  under 
CiOthing  with  the  general  surface  of  the  body,  which  is  most 
perfect  under  the  bed-clothes  at  night  The  glove  not  tiK) 
tight  on  the  hand  is  another  instance.  The  extended  hand, 
resting  on  a  cushion,  or  other  soft  body,  is  a  sufficiently  good 
type  of  the  situation. 

The  resulting  sensation  is  of  the  pleasurable  kind,  not 
acute,  but  massive.  It  closely  resembles  agreeable  warmth. 
It  is  less  powerful,  but  probably  more  retainable  in  idea, 
than  the  muscular  or  the  digestive  sensibilities.  Its  rela- 
tionship to  the  tender  emotion  is  elsewhere  discussed.  (The 
Emotions  and  the  Will^  Tender  Emotion.) 

The  habitual  inattention  to  the  sensibility  of  the  clothing 
is  a  striking  example  of  the  law  of  Relativity.  The  remis- 
sion of  the  contact  is  felt,  on  the  same  principle,  as  a  sensa^ 
tion  of  blankness. 

In  the  feelings  of  the  lachrymal,  mammary,  and  sexual 
oigans,  the  mode  of  action  appears  to  be  something  more 
than  simple  contact ;  the  quality  of  the  touching  substance 
affects  the  sensation.  In  the  tranquil  flow  of  the  lachiymal 
fluid,  under  genial  tender  emotion,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
agreeable  sensation  in  the  eye ;  but  when  the  eyes  are  flooded 
in  profose  grief,  the  contact  of  the  liquid  with  the  eye-lids  is 
scarcely  pleasurable.  There  is  probably,  if  not  a  chemical, 
at  least  a  dialytical  action  on  the  sensitive  surfaces,  in  those 
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The  mutual  contact  of  living  animal  bodies  yields  a  com* 
plex  sensation  of  softness  and  warmth,  and  excites  the 
corresponding  emotions.  There  may  be,  in  addition,  magnetic 
or  electric  influences  of  a  genial  kind,  but  the  reality  of  such 
currents  is  by  no  means  established. 

The  attraction  between  the  mother  and  offspring  is  partly 
founded  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  soft  warm  contact  This 
keeps  the  new-bom  animal  by  the  mother's  side,  before  it  has 
come  under  the  farther  gratification  of  being  fed  and  nourished ; 
and  continues  to  co-operate  with  that  still  more  powerful 
motive  to  close  proximity.  At  a  later  period,  the  contact  of 
the  opposite  sexes,  stimulated,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
pleasure  of  mere  touch,  discloses  and  inspires  in  each  the 
sexual  urgencies,  and  the  tentatives  for  gratifying  them. 

Many  of  the  habitual  attitudes  and  modes  of  outward 
expression  are  regulated  by  the  pleasure  of  soft  touch.  The 
child  puts  its  finger  or  hand  to  its  mouth,  either  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  the  act,  or  as  a  comforting  sensation  in  distress ; 
and  all  thiough  life  the  contact  of  the  hand  with  the  parts  of 
the  face  is  practised  from  the  same  motives.  Many  other 
attitudes  and  actions  are  governed  by  the  pleasures  of  touch ; 
some,  as  scratching  the  head,  are  apparently  the  search  for 
pungency. 

7.  Pungeni  and  painful  Senmtwns  of  Tcmok. — ^When, 
instead  of  a  diffusive  soft  contact,  we  have  an  intense  action 
on  limited  spots,  mere  points,  as  in  the  stroke  of  a  whip,  a 
sensation  of  smartness  is  produced  very  different  from  the 
above.  In  moderate  degree,  this  gives  a  pleasurable  pun- 
gency, beyond  which  it  is  acutely  painful.  The  nerves  are 
shocked  as  by  the  prick  of  an  instrument,  and  the  over- 
intensity  and  suddenness  of  the  stimulus  is  a  cause  of  pain. 
The  nature  of  the  sensation  is  not  radically  different  from  a 
cut  in  the  skin;  its  peculiar  smartness  excites  the  whole 
system.  It  prompts  the  most  decisive  actions  for  avoiding 
the  pain,  and  an  intense  mental  aversion  to  all  that  relates 
to  it.  The  intensity  gives  to  it  a  hold  on  the  memory  not 
possessed  by  the    luxurious    feeling  of   diffused    softness. 
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Hence  the  efficacy  of  skin  inflictions  in  the  discipline  of 
aensitiTe  beings. 

Other  things  being  the  same,  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  to 
these  two  classes  of  feelings  is  greatest  in  parts  most  richlj 
supplied  wi*h  nerves,  and  where  the  discriminative  or  tactile 
sensibility  is  greatest,  as  in  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  the  palm 
of  the  hand. 

8.  Other  painful  Sensations  of  the  Skin, — ^Among  these  I 
would  first  advert  to  the  sensation  of  tickling.  On  this 
Weber  remarks,  that  the  lips,  the  walls  of  the  nasal  openings, 
and  the  face  generally,  when  touched  with  a  feather,  give  the 
peculiar  sensation  of  tickling,  which  continues  till  the  part  is 
rubbed  by  the  hand.  In  the  nose,  the  irritation  leads  at  last 
to  sneezing.  The  excitation  extends  to  the  ducts  of  the 
glands,  which  pour  out  iheir  contents,  and  increase  the 
irritatioa  The  violent  commotion  produced  by  bodies  in 
contact  with  the  eye,  is  of  the  nature  of  tickling,  accompanied 
by  a  flow  from  the  glands,  and  readily  passing  into  pain. 
Why  some  places  are  liable  to  this  sensation,  and  others  not, 
it  is  difficult  to  explain.  The  possession  of  delicate  tactual 
discrimination  is  not  necessary  to  the  effect 

The  singularity  of  tickling  is  the  fact  that  a  very  trifling 
sensation  prompts  to  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  will  for 
deliverance.  The  tickling^f  the  arm-pit,  or  the  soles  of  a 
snaoeptible  person,  is  as  violently  repudiated  as  the  touch  of  a 
scalding  sur&ce. 

There  is  one  consideration  that  may  help  to  account  for 
the  anomaly.  It  is  the  nature  of  tickling  to  stimulate  intense 
reflex  movements ;  these  are,  on  their  own  account,  a  source 
of  massive  discomfort  and  repugnance*  The  same  tactile 
fiseling,  if  unaccompanied  with  reflex  stimulation,  might  be 
wholly  indifferent  This  remark  may  apply  to  the  tickling 
that  precedes  laughing  and  sneesing.  The  irritation  of  the 
fiuices  brings  about,  in  the  flrst  instance,  reflex  contractions 
of  the  muscles  of  the  throat ;  these  are  more  or  less  acutely 
painfiil;  thereupon,  we  give  way  to  the  &rther  impulse  to 
spemodie  expiration. 
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The  connexion  is  in  many  parts  loose  and  movable,  in  others 
close  and  firm,  as  in  the  pcdmar  surface  of  the  hand  and  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  where  the  skin  is  fixed  to  the  subjacent 
Uacim  by  numerous  stout  fibrous  bands,  the  space  between 
being  filled  with  a  firm  padding  of  fat  In  some  regions  of 
the  body,  the  skin  is  moved  by  muscular  fibres,  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  orbicular  muscle  of  the  mouth,  may  be 
unconnected  to  fixed  parts,  or  may  be  attached  beneath  to 
bones  or  £uciA,  like  the  other  cutaneous  muscles  of  the  £etce 
and  neck,  and  the  short  palmar  muscle  of  the  hand' 

The  upper  or  free  sur£Eu»  of  the  true  skin  'is  marked  in 
various  places  with  larger  or  smaller  furrows,  which  also 
aSeet  the  supeijacent  cuticla  The  larger  of  them  are  seen 
oppcsite  the  flexures  of  the  joints,  as  those  so  well  known  in 
the  palm  of  the  band  and  at  the  joints  of  the  fingers.  The 
finer  furrows  intersect  each  other  at  various  angles,  and  may 
be  seen  almost  all  over  the  surface;  they  are  very  con- 
spieooos  on  the  back  of  the  hands.  These  furrows  are  not 
nerdy  the  consequence  of  the  frequent  folding  of  the  skin 
by  the  action  of  muscles  or  the  bending  of  joints,  for  they 
exist  in  the  fcetua  The  wrinkles  of  old  persons  are  of  a 
diierent  nature,  and  are  caused  by  the  wasting  of  the  soft 
parts  which  the  skin  covers.  Fine  curvilinear  ridges,  with 
iDtenrening  farrows,  mark  the  skin  of  the  palm  and  sole ; 
these  are  caused  by  ranges  of  the  papilbe,  to  be  immediately 
described.' 

'  PapUUa. — The  free  surface  of  the  cerium  is  beset  with 
small  eminences  thus  named,  which  seem  chiefly  intended  to 
contribute  to  the  perfection  of  the  skin  as  an  organ  of  touch, 
sssJDg  thai  they  are  highly  developed  where  the  sense  of 
tOQch  is  exquisite,  and  vice  vend.  They  serve  also  to  extend 
the  surface  for  the  production  of  the  cuticular  tissue,  and 
beaoe  are  laige-sixed  and  numerous  under  the  naiL  The 
papin«  are  large,  and  in  close  array  on  the  palm  and  palmar 
sorboe  of  the  fingers,  and  on  the  corresponding  parts  of  the 
foot  Thers  they  are  ranged  in  liues  forming  the  curvilinear 
lidgis  seen  when  the  skin  is  still  covered  with  its  thick  epi- 
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Possibly  the  same  explanatum  may  be  extended  to  the 
chafing  and  fretting  of  the  skin,  when  too  slight  to  be  painfnl 
as  a  pungent  smart  A  xeflex  stimulus  is  applied  when  the 
nervous  system  is  irritable,  and  when  forced  muscular  moTC- 
ments  would  be  painful  and  repugnant  It  is  not  the  sensa- 
tion by  itself  that  we  dread,  but  the  wakening  up  of  activity 
when  we  are  courting  repose  and  quiescence. 

All  the  parts  of  the  skin  are  liable  to  yield  painful 
sensations^  especially  under  injury  or  distemper.  The 
epidermis  is  itself  insensible,  but  the  true  skin  is  extremely 
dive  to  feeling.  When  lacerated,  chafed,  or  bumt^  it  causes 
acute  pains.  Its  capillary  vessels  and  numerous  sweat  glands 
and  oil  glands  are,  in  all  probability,  the  source  of  pleasurable 
or  painful  organic  sensations.  The  long  continued  compres- 
sion of  the  same  part  of  the  skin  creates  uneasiness.  The 
liairs  are  themselves  insensible,  but  by  their  attachment  to 
the  skin  they  are  the  media  of  sensation.  The  place  of 
attachment  of  the  nails  is  the  seat  of  a  violent  form  of  acute 
pain,  which  has  a  facility  of  seizing  on  the  imagination,  and 
of  exciting  revulsion  even  in  idea. 

Clamminess  is  a  distinct  sensation  arising  from  the  ad- 
hesion of  a  substance  to  the  skin,  and  is  an  uneasy  feeling, 
the  uneasiness  being  due  to  some  interruption  of  the  natural 
functions  of  the  part 

9.  (11.)  Sensations  of  Temperature. — The  feelings  of  heat 
and  cold  are  mosi.  powerfully  felt  in  the  skin ;  the  sensitive- 
ness also  extending  to  the  gullet,  the  stomach,  and  the  rectum. 
There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  any  other  nerves  than 
those  of  touch  are  needed  to  a  rouse  a  sensation  ef  warmth  or 
of  coolness.  As  to  the  mode  of  action,  heat  being  a  state  of 
molecular  motion  will  impart  molecular  disturbance  to  the 
nerves,  and  thus  operate  as  a  stimulant,  favourably  or  un- 
favourably according  to  the  circumstances  • 

*  Sir  William  Hamilton  thinka  it  probable  that  tbe  seniatioii  of  heat 
depends  on  a  peculiar  set  of  nenrea,  for  two  reasons :  *  lat,  Because  certain 
sentient  parts  of  the  body  are  insensible  to  this  feeling ;  and,  2nd,  Beeauie  I 
have  met  with  cases  recorded,  in  which,  while  sensibility  in  general  was 
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The  sensation  of  wetness  seems  to  be  notliing  else  than  a 
form  of  cold. 

As  regards  the  discrimination  of  degrees  of  Temperature^ 
it  appears  that  we  are  equally  sensitive  at  high  and  at  low 
point^  of  the  thermometer.  According  to  Weber,  we  can 
diacriminate  14^  Reaumur  from  14.4^  as  well  as  30"*  from 
30.4^ ;  and  the  discrimination  is  all  the  better  by  the  change 
being  rapidly  made.  It  is  also  better  when  the  unequal 
temperatures  are  applied  at  the  same  time  to  contiguous 
parts,  than  when  the  parts  touched  are  remote  from  each 
other.  The  sensitiveness  of  different  parts  to  temperature  is 
not  solely  dependent  on  the  abundance  of  nerves  supplied  to 
the  part ;  some  other  circumstance  at  present  unknown  is  in 
operation.  Weber's  graduated  scale  for  heat  is  as  follows : — 
tip  of  the  tongue,  eyelids,  lips,  neck,  trunk.  In  the  face,  breast, 
and  abdomen,  the  central  parts  are  less  sensitive  than  the  sides. 

The  sensitiveness  is  increased  by  extent  of  surface.  In 
an  experiment  with  dipping  the  finger  into  water  at  32^  R, 
and  the  whole  hand  in  29  ^^  the  latter  appeared  the  warmer 
of  the  two. 

It  is  remarked  that  when  one  part  of  the  body  touches 
another,  the  temperature  being  the  same,  the  part  endowed 
with  the  finer  tactile  power  feels  the  other.    If  the  tempera- 

■bolhhrf,  th*  ■■wiWlHy  to  hmi  mBASn^d  appamtlj  nndimfalih6d.*-»BBn), 
pi  876. 

Oa  lilt  oth«  hand,  Um  ezperimeati  of  Weber,  while  leeding  to  the  oon- 
that  the  iategritj  ol  the  tkin  ie  neoemry  to  the  diecriminAtion  of 
oi  tempwetere  hj  loneh,  gift  no  grooad  for  rappoiiiig  that  uoj 
lervo  fibm  tfaea  thoeo  of  oonmon  tactile  leniatioa  are  neoeMary. — 
CABnvTSB's  JTmmm  i^fMyy,  4th  edition,  {  866. 

Brova-Mpiaid  ia»  howeTor,  of  opinion  that,  in  the  epinal  eord,  the 
§at  oOBdneting  impreetione  of  temperature  ia  different  from  that  for 


II  B»7  be  nmailDid  thai  the  dIaoriminatiTe  eennbilit/  of  the  akin, 
in  the  fraling  of  plmalitj  of  impreiiiona,  impliae  an  internal  or  oentral 
far  receiving,  independently,  the  atimttli  of  the  diilerent  parti. 
Vmr,  an  iateraal  danagemeni  mi^i  vitiate  thia  independent  conTeyanoe  of 
iapMioaa  trilhovl  ilia^fnying  the  eenalhilify  of  the  flbrea  to  the  impalaea  of 
heal^oraold,Qvotheratronf  irritalun.  It  haa  been  itated  that  when  the  thalami 
epiiei  an  lajnied,  taetfla  aaoaatioa  U  loot,  bvt  not  the  aenaibility  to  pain. 
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tares  are  different,  the  first  feels  the  second  tactually,  while 
the  second  feels  the  temperature  of  the  first  The  hand  is 
not  felt  tactually  by  the  brow,  nor  is  the  coldness  of  the 
brow  felt  by  the  hand. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  discovered  by  Weber,  in  coiinezion 
with  the  sense  of  temperature;  that  when  two  substances  of 
the  same  weight,  but  of  different  temperatures,  are  estimated 
by  the  sense  of  touch  or  of  pressure,  the  colder  appears  the 
heavier.  The  depressing  effect  of  the  cold  chill  upon  the 
mind  may  be  the  explanation.  This  is  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  perversion  of  our  estimate  of  time  by  an  unusual 
elation  or  depression  of  the  general  mental  tone :  in  the  one 
case  we  imagine  it  to  pass  rapidly,  in  the  other  slowly. 

The  feeling  of  temperature  is  an  element  in  many  discrim- 
inations, as  in  the  distinction  between  stone  and  wood. 

We  pass  now  (III.)  to  the  most  intellectual  sensations  of 
Touch,  and  first  to  cases  of  Touch  simply. 

10.  (1.)  Impressions  of  distinguishable  Ihints. — ^I  have  al- 
ready called  attention  to  the  discriminative  or  articulate  charac- 
ter of  the  sense  of  touch,  whereby  it  receives  distinguishable 
impressions  from  the  variously  situated  parts  of  an  extended 
surface.  Very  interesting  differences  in  the  degree  of  this 
discrimination  are  observable  on  different  parts  of  the  surfiace 
of  the  body,  which  have  been  especially  illustrated  by  the 
experiments  of  Weber. 

'  These  consisted  in  placing  the  two  points  of  a  pair  of 
compasses,  blunted  with  sealing  wax,  at  different  distances 
asunder,  and  in  various  directions,  upon  different  parts  of  the 
skin  of  an  individual  It  was  then  found,  that  the  smallest 
distance  at  which  the  contact  can  be  distinguished  to  be 
double,  varies  in  different  parts  between  the  thirty-sixth  of 
an  inch  and  three  inches  ;  and  this  seems  a  happy  criterion 
of  the  acuteness  of  the  sense.  We  recognize  a  double  im- 
pression on  very  sensible  parts  of  the  skin,  though  the  points 
are  very  near  each  other ;  while,  in  parts  of  less  acute  sensi-  . 
bility,  the  impression  is  of  a  single  point,  although  they  may 
be,  in  reality,  far  asimder. 
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•  In  many  parts  we  perceive  the  distance  and  situation 
of  two  points  more  distinctly  when  placed  transversely,  than 
when  placed  longitudinally,  and  vice  versd.  For  example, 
in  the  middle  of  the  arm  or  fore-arm,  points  are  separately 
felt  at  a  distance  of  two  inches,  if  placed  crosswise ;  but 
scarcely  so  at  the  distance  of  three,  if  directed  lengthwise  to 
the  limb. 

'  Two  points,  at  a  fixed  distance  apart,  feel  as  if  more 
widely  separated  when  placed  on  a  very  sensitive  part,  than 
when  touching  a  surface  of  blunter  sensibility.  This  may  be 
easily  shown  by  drawing  them  over  r^ons  differently  en- 
dowed ;  they  will  seem  to  open  as  they  approach  the  parts 
acrtdly  sensible,  and  vice  vered. 

'  If  contact  be  more  forcibly  made  by  one  of  the  points 
than  by  the  other,  the  feebler  ceases  to  be  distinguished ;  the 
stronger  impression  having  a  tendency  to  obscure  the  weaker, 
in  proportion  to  its  excess  of  intensity. 

'  Two  points^  at  a  fixed  distance,  are  distinguished  more 
clearly  when  brought  into  contact  with  surfaces  varying  in 
stmctare  and  use,  than  when  applied  to  the  same  surface,  as, 
for  example,  on  the  internal  and  external  surfetce  of  the  lips, 
or  the  front  and  back:  of  the  finger. 

'  Of  the  extremities,  the  least  sensitive  parts  are  the  middle 
regions  of  the  chief  segments,  as  in  the  middle  of  the  arm, 
fore-arm,  thigh,  and  leg.  The  convexities  of  the  joints  are 
more  sensible  than  the  concavities. 

'  The-  hand  and  foot  greatly  excel  the  arm  and  leg,  and  the 
band  the  foot  The  palms  and  soles  respectively  excel  the 
opposite  surfaces,  which  last  are  even  surpassed  by  the  lower 
parts  of  the  fore-arm  and  leg.  On  the  palmar  aspect  of  the 
band,  the  acntoness  of  the  sense  corresponds  very  accurately 
with  the  development  of  the  rows  of  papilks ;  and  where 
these  papilla  are  almost  wanting,  as  opposite  the  flexions  of 
the  joints,  it  is  feebla 

*  The  scalp  has  a  blunter  sensibility  than  any  other  part 
of  the  head,  and  the  neck  does  not  even  equal  the  scalp. 
The  akin  of  the  fiace  is  more  and  more  sensible  as  we 
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approach  the  middle  line ;  and  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  xed 
parts  of  the  lips  are  acutely  so,  and  only  inferior  to  the  tip 
of  the  tongue.  This  last^  in  a  space  of  a  few  square  lines 
(a  line  is  iV  ^^  ^^  inch),  exceeds  the  most  sensitive  parts 
of  the  fingers ;  and  points  of  contact  with  it  may  be  gene- 
rally perceived  distinctly  from  one  another,  when  only  one- 
third  of  a  line  intervenes  between  thent  [The  superior 
sensibility  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  finger,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fieaniliar  observation,  that  a  hole  in  a  tooth 
seems  very  much  exaggerated  when  felt  by  the  tip  of  the 
tongue.]  As  we  recede  firom  the  tip  along  the  back  or  sides 
of  the  tongue,  we  find  the  sense  of  touch  much  duller. 

'  The  sensibility  of  the  surface  of  the  trunk  is  inferior  to 
that  of  the  extremities  or  head.  The  flanks  and  nipples, 
which  are  so  sensitive  to  tickling,  are  comparatively  blunt  iu 
regard  to  the  appreciation  of  the  distance  between  points  of 
contact  Points  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  middle  line, 
either  before  or  behind,  are  better  distinguished  than  when 
both  are  on  the  same  sida 

'The  above  are  the  results  obtained  by  making  the 
several  parts  mere  passive  and  motionless  recipients  of 
impressions.  They  evince  the  precision  of  the  sense  in  so 
far  only  as  it  depends  on  the  organization  of  the  tactQe 
surface.  The  augmented  power  derived  from  change  of 
position  of  the  object  with  regard  to  the  surface,  is  well 
illustrated  by  keeping  the  hand  passive,  while  the  object  is 
made  to  move  rapidly  over  it  In  this  case  the  contact  of 
the  two  points  is  separately  perceived,  when  so  close  that 
they  would,  if  stationary,  seem  as  one  If,  still  further,  the 
fingers  be  made  to  freely  traverse  the  surface  of  an  object, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  mind,  the  appreciation  of  contact 
will  be  far  more  exquisite,  in  proportion  to  the  variety  of  the 
movements,  and  the  attention  given  to  them.  \7e  are  then 
said  U)fecl,  or  to  examine  by  the  sense  of  touch.' — Todd  and 
BowT^AN,  L,  429-30. 

These  observations  of  Weber  have  been  deservedly  cele- 
brated by  physiologists,  as  the  foundation  of  an  accurate 
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uiode  of  estimating  the  tactile  sensibility  of  the  skin.  They 
hate  been  extended  by  other  observers,  as  may  be  seen  in  Dr. 
Carpenter^s  article  on  Touch  in  the  Cyetopadia  of  Anatomy.* 
It  is  necessary,  however,  for  ns  to  discuss  more  closely  the 
natters  involved  in  them,  and  especially  to  discriminate  the 
tactile  from  the  muscular  element  of  the  sensationa 

Whenever  two  points  produce  a  double  sensation,  we  may 
imagine  that  one  point  lies  on  the  area  supplied  by  one  dis- 
tinct nerve,  while  the  other  point  lies  on  the  area  of  a  second 
aerve  There  is  a  certain  stage  of  subdivision  or  branching 
of  the  nerves  of  touch,  beyond  which  the  impressions  are 
fused  into  one  on  reaching  the  cerebrum.  How  many  ultimate 
Dtrve  fibres  are  contained  in  each  uni*^  nerve,  we  cannot 
pKlend  to  guess;  but  on  the  skin  of  the  back,  the  middle  of 


*  Tb«  iBQowinf  an  a  Mltetioa  from  Waber't  oiiafariaMata  Tha 
vn  i^macd  fai  Unm,  a  Una  b«iiif  tha  twalfth  part  of  aa  iach. 
aooQvdiaf  to  Wabar  it  from  tha  twantj-fimrth  of  aa  inch,  in  tha 
tip  of  tta  IOBfQ%  to  two  aad  a-half  iaehaa.  Tha  laoga  ifeatad  in  tha  tazt  ia 
aomovhal  giaaftor,  halng  froadad  piobablj  on  •  oompariaoa  of  tha  aztrama 

ahaowatloaa  of  diflbnat  obaofrcn  :^ 

«^    ^^    ^ f    ♦     ofaliaa 

TlfafthatoafM^ ^     (rf^olaainoh), 
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Jonl  af  tha  Saf«i%  palmar  anrfraa, 
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the  thigh,  and  the  middle  of  the  fore-ann,  an  area  of  three 
inches  diameter,  or  between  six  and  seven  square  inches,  is 
supplied  by  the  filaments  of  a  single  unit  On  the  point  of 
the  finger,  the  units  are  so  multiplied,  that  each  supplies  no 
more  than  a  space  whose  diameter  is  the  tenth  of  an  inch. 
Such  units  would  correspond  to  the  entire  body  of  the  olfac- 
tory or  gustatory  nerve,  for  these  nerves  gives  but  one  undi- 
vided impression  for  the  whole  area  affected;  or  at  most 
would  give  two  impressions,  one  for  each  side. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  primitive  suscepti- 
bility to  a  plurality  of  distinct  points,  .does  not  enable  us  to 
judge  what  the  real  distance  of  the  points  is ;  nor  can  we 
tell  previous  to  experience  whereabouts  on  the  body  the  im- 
pression is  made.  Hence  in  those  of  the  experiments  that 
relate  to  our  sense  of  the  relative  interval  of  the  points,  as 
when  they  pass  from  a  duller  to  a  more  sensitive  r^on, 
there  are  involved  perceptions  that  we  have  got  at  in  some 
other  way  than  through  the  sense  of  contact  This  other 
means  is  the  feeling  of  movement  or  the  muscular  sensibility, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  fully  the  sen- 
sations of  Touch. 

11.  (2.)  Sensations  of  Prtssure. — When  a  contact  passes 
from  the  soft  touch  to  a  certain  amount  of  energy  of  com- 
pression, the  character  of  the  sensation  is  entirely  changed. 
It  becomes  indiflfirent  as  regards  pleasure  and  pain,  unless 
the  pressure  is  on  the  verge  of  injuring  the  parts,  when  it 
becomes  painful  The  nerves  of  touch  are  of  course  affected, 
but  probably  not  they  alone.  The  compression  may  extend 
its  influence  to  the  nerves  in  the  deep  seated  parts,  that  is, 
to  fibres  supplied  to  muscles,  &c 

If  the  compressed  limb  is  unsupported,  its  muscles  re-act 
and  give  the  feeling  of  resistance.  If  it  is  supported,  as  when 
the  hand  lies  on  the  table,  the  effect  is  one  of  pressure  solely, 
whether  the  nerves  stimulated  are  those  of  the  skin  alone  or 
of  the  skin  and  the  interior  tissues  combined.  The  sense  of 
pressure  is  found  to  have  a  certain  power  of  discriminatiou, 
applicable  to  determine  degrees  of  weight,  hardness,  elasticity, 
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and  other  properties.  The  most  sensitive  parts,  as  the  tips  of 
the  fingers,  can  distingoish  20  oz.  from  19*2  oz. ;  the  forearm 
distingnishes  20  oz.  from  18*7  oz.  The  interval  of  time  affects 
the  discrimination,  as  we  might  suppose.  The  difference 
between  14^  or  even  14*5,  conld  be  distinguished  from  15, 
within  30  seconds ;  4  and  3  could  be  distinguished  within  90 
seconds. 

The  discrimination  of  pressure  does  not  increase  propor- 
tionably  with  the  supply  of  tactile  nerves. 

12.  (IV.)  Stnaaiians  of  Touch  involving  miacular  pereep- 
turns. — ^In  discussing  these,  we  shall  begin  with  examples  that 
are  almost  purely  muscular,  the  tactile  sensibility  being  a  mere 
incident  of  the  situation.  The  feeUng  of  weiffht  is  of  this 
deseiiption;  depending  on  the  sense  of  muscular  exertion, 
although  capable  also  of  being  estimated  to  some  extent  by 
the  feeling  of  compression  of  the  skin.  On  this  last  point,  I 
add  some  further  illustretions  from  Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman. 
*  Weber  performed  experiments  to  ascertain  how  far  we  are 
a^ble  of  judging  of  weight  by  the  mere  sense  of  contact 
[without  muscularity].  He  found  that  when  two  equal 
wei^its,  every  way  similar,  are  placed  on  corresponding  parts 
of  the  sldn,  we  may  add  to,  or  subtract  from  one  of  them  a 
certain  quantity  without  the  person  being  able  to  appreciate 
the  change ;  and  that  when  the  parts  bearing  the  weights,  as 
the  hands,  are  inactively  resting  upon  a  table,  a  much  greater 
alteration  may  be  made  in  the  relative  amount  of  the  weights 
without  his  peroeiving  it,  than  when  the  same  parts  are 
aUowed  free  motion.  For  example,  32  ounces  may  thus  be 
altered  by  firom  8  to  12,  when  the  hand  is  motionless  and 
supported ;  but  only  by  from  1^  to  4,  when  the  muscles  are  in 
action ;  and  this  difference  is  in  spite  of  the  greater  surface 
aflbeted  (by  the  counter  pressure  against  the  support)  in  the 
fbnner  than  in  the  latter  case.  Weber  infers  that  the 
measure  of  weight  by  the  merd  touch  of  the  skin  is  more 
than  doubled  by  the  play  of  the  muscles.  We  believe  this 
felimate  to  be  rather  under  than  over  the  mark' — ^p.  431. 

That  the  discriminating  sensibility  of  the  skin  to  dq^rees 
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of  compiession  may  operate  in  appieciatiDg  weight  is  farther 
confirmed  by  the  following  statement  '  The  lelatiye  power 
of  different  parts  to  estimate  weight  corresponds  yerj  neaiiy 
with  their  relative  capacities  of  toach.  Weber  discovered 
that  the  lips  are  better  estimators  of  weight  than  any  other 
part,  as  we  might  have  anticipated  by  their  delicate  sense  of 
tench  and  iJicir  extreme  mobUiiy.  The  fingers  and  toes  are 
also  very  delicate  instruments  of  this  description.  The 
palms  and  soles  possess  this  power  in  a  veiy  remarkable 
degree,  especially  over  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  and 
metatarsal  bones ;  while  the  back,  occiput,  thorax,  abdomen, 
shoulders,  arms,  and  legs,  have  very  little  capacity  of  esti- 
mating weight' — lb.  p.  432. 

What  is  said  of  weight  applies  to  any  other  form  of  pre^ 
sure,  foru,  or  resisianu.  The  impetus  of  a  push  or  a  squeeze 
received  on  the  hand  is  measured  by  the  muscular  exertion 
induced  to  meet  it,  and  in  some  small  degree,  as  above 
described,  by  the  compression  of  the  skin  and  other  parts  at 
the  place  of  contact 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  could  derive  our  original 
feeling  of  besistakce,  with  its  reference  to  the  object  world, 
by  mere  tactile  sensibility  through  pressure.  The  sense  of 
resistance  is  primarily  the  feeling  of  expended  energy. 
When  the  notion  is  once  formed,  we  can  remark  that  the 
degrees  of  resistance  coincide  with  degrees  of  the  tactile 
sensibility  to  pressure ;  and  hence  the  passive  feeling  can 
suggest  the  active,  and  become  a  criterion  of  its  amount 

The  qualities  of  hardness  and  softness  are  appreciated  by 
this  combined  sensibility ;  the  one  means  a  greater  resistance 
to  compression,  and  the  other  a  les&  From  the  unyielding 
stone  or  metal  to  the  mobility  of  the  liquid  state,  we  have  all 
degi^ees  of  this  property  ;  the  entire  class  of  soft,  viscous,  and 
fibrous  substances  lying  between.  It  belongs  to  many  of  the 
manual  arts  to  appreciate  minute  differences  of  consistence  in 
the  class  of  soft  bodies ;  the  pastry-cook,  the  builder,  the 
sculptor,  &c.  In  this  they  are  assisted  by  practice,  which 
improves  all  sensibilities  :  but  there  are  great  varieties  of 
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naioral  endowment  in  the  casCi  which  varieties  most  have 
their  seat  principally  in  the  muscular  tissue,  and  only  secon- 
darily in  the  skin  and  nerves  of  the  hand. 

The  feeling  of  elasticUy  is  only  a  case  of  simple  resistance 
to  force,  exerted  in  the  particular  circumstance  of  a  rebound 
or  increasing  reaction  from  pressure.  The  elasticity  implies 
a  perfect  return  to  the  original  position ;  air  is  elastic,  and  so 
is  steel  and  ivory,  meaning  that  when  in  any  way  compressed 
or  distorted,  they  recover  themselves. 

We  may  next  consider  the  sensations  rising  out  of  the 
qualities  of  roughiuMs  and  nMoihnets,  Simple  contact,  we 
have  seen,  gives  the  sense  of  a  multiplicity  of  points.  The 
finger  resting  on  the  end  of  a  brush  would  make  us  aware  of 
its  character;  that  is,  we  should  have  the  feeling  of  a 
plurality  of  pricks.  In  this  way,  we  axe  sensitive  to  rough 
and  pointed  surfaces.  We  can  distinguish  between  bluntly- 
pointed  asperities,  like  a  file,  and  sharp  points,  like  a  horse- 
comb  :  the  sensibility  of  a  blunt  point  being  distinct  from  a 
needle-prick.  We  can  also  distinguish  between  thick-set 
points  and  such  as  are  more  scattered,  provided  they  are  not 
too  close  for  the  limits  of  sensibility  of  the  part,  that  is  to 
say,  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  for  the  finger,  and  one  twenty- 
Crarth  to  one-thirtieth  for  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  On  the 
back,  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  the  middle  of  the  fore-arm,  where 
points  an  confounded  up  to  the  distance  of  two  and  a  half  to 
three  inches,  roughness  would  be  altogether  imperceptible. 

In  these  instances,  the  thing  touched  is  supposed  to  lie  at 
rest  on  the  finger,  or  on  the  part  touched.  But  this  does  not 
do  full  jttstioe  to  the  tactile  sensibility ;  we  should  move  the 
finger  to  and  fito  over  the  surfiace,  in  order  to  try  to  the  utmost 
the  power  of  discrimination.  We  may  thus  discriminate  far 
nicer  shades  of  roughness ;  we  may  appreciate  minuter  in- 
tervals than  in  the  resting  position.  Supposing  the  sensibility 
of  the  tip  of  the  finger  at  rest  to  be  one  line,  by  motion  we 
can  extend  this  sensibility  to  an  unknown  limit  The  case 
aaj  be  illustrated  by  the  micrometer  screw  on  an  astronomical 
inatmment    The  divisions  on  the  limb  of  the  instrument 
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extend,  we  may  suppose,  to  one  minute  of  a  degree^  tnd  if 
the  index  lie  between  two  divisions,  its  place  can  be  measoied 
by  the  number  of  turns  of  the  screw  required  to  brii^  it  up 
to  one  of  the  divisions    So,  if  a  point  is  undistinguished  on 
the  finger,  in  consequence  of  not  being  a  line  removed  firam 
the  neighbouring  point,  we  may  estimate  its  distance,  never- 
theless, by  the  amount  of  motion  of  the  finger  needed  to 
bring  it  into  the  limit  of  sensibility.    I  will  take  as  an 
example  a  row  of  five  points,  one-fortieth  of  an  inch  apart»  the 
extremes  being  one-tenth,  which  is  the  sensibility  of  the  tip 
of  the  finger.    This  row  would  be  felt  as  two  points  if  the 
finger  were  stationary.    But  by  the  motion  of  the  finger  one 
point  would  pass  away  and  another  would  come  up,  and  there 
would  be  a  feeling  of  the  interval  moved  over  between  the 
perception  of  the  successive  points,  which  would  be  a  measure 
of  the  intervals.    The  sense  of  movement  would  thus  be 
brought  in  to  aid  the  tactile  feeling,  and  to  reveal  a  degree  of 
closeness  in  asperities  beyond  the  reach  of  touch  unassisted 
by  motion.    It  is  consistent  with  all  experience,  that  the 
roughness  of  a  surface  becomes  far  more  apparent  by  drawii^ 
the  hand  over  it    We  must,  however,  farther  consider  that 
friction  creates  a  new  variety  of  pressure  on  the  skin  and 
nerves ;  and  the  kind  of  friction  is  so  difierent  for  a  smooth 
and  for  a  rough  body,  that  by  it  alone  we  might  learn  to 
distinguish  betwaen  the  rough  and  the  smccth  contact 

If  any  one  will  make  the  experiment  of  drawing  over  the 
finger  two  points,  so  close  that  to  the  touch  they  seem  one 
when  at  rest,  it  will  be  found  that  the  motion  gives  the  feeling 
of  doublenesa  What  is  the  limit  of  this  (for  a  limit  there  is) 
it  would  take  a  considerable  amount  of  observation  to  decide. 
I  venture  to  affirm  that  at  least  half  the  interval  will  become 
sensible  by  the  motion  of  the  points,  the  motion  being  by 
bringing  them  in  train,  and  not  abreast  of  one  another. 

Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  increase  of 
sensibility  due  to  movement,  the  fact  is  an  important  one.  A 
large  amount  of  discrimination  turns  upon  it  From  the 
variety  of  trace  made  by  different  kinds  of  surface,  we  can 
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distingaish  them  or  identify  them  at  pleasure,  up  to  a  con- 
ddeiabla  limit  of  delicacy.  Hence  the  power  of  telling 
•abetances  by  the  touch,  and  of  deciding  on  the  qualities  and 
meiita  of  texture  and  of  workmanship.  Degrees  of  polish  in 
stone,  metal,  or  wood,  the  fineness  of  cloths,  wool,  &c,  the 
beat  of  a  pulse,  the  quality  of  powdered  substances,  and  many 
things  besides,  are  matters  of  judgment  and  comparison  to  the 
touch,  and  put  to  the  proof  its  natural  or  acquired  delicacy. 

These  tactile  sensations  whereby  surfaces  are  discrimi- 
nated, haye  a  great  degree  of  persistence  in  the  recollection ; 
something  intermediate  between  tastes  or  smells,  and  sights. 
We  do  not  revel  in  them  as  imagery,  it  is  true,  but  this  would 
be  accounted  for  by  the  superior  hold  that  we  have  of  the 
Teiy  same  objects  by  means  of  sight  With  the  blind,  the 
case  is  different ;  to  them  the  outer  world  must  be  represented 
as  outspread  matters  of  contact ;  their  visions  of  the  surfiEU^es 
of  all  things  are  visions  of  touch. 

Our  permanent  impressions  of  touch  serve  us  for  com- 
paring present  surfiaces  with  remembered  ones,  and  for 
identifying  or  distinguishing  the  successive  objects  that 
eome  before  the  view.  The  cloth  dealer  sees  whether  a 
given  specimen  corresponds  with  another  piece  that  passed 
thioQ^  his  hands  a  week  ago,  or  with  a  permanent  standard 
impressed  upon  his  finger  sensibility. 

19.  Quo/t^ia  of  SxUwion,  Size,  Farm,  Jte, — I  have  endea- 
voured to  show  in  the  previous  chapter,  that  these  qualities 
are  impresaed  upon  us  by  the  movements  they  cause,  and 
that  the  feelings  they  produce  are  feelings  of  movement  or 
moseulaiity.  It  is  now  to  be  seen  how  far  the  sense  of 
Touch  proper  enters  into  our  notions  of  the  fundamental 
property  of  the  object  world,  namely  Extension,  of  which 
Distance,  Direction,  Position,  and  Form  are  only  special 
modes  or  applications^ 

When  we  examine  closely  the  sensibilities  obtained  by 
movement  alone,  as  by  passing  the  arm  to  and  fro  in  empty 
space,  we  find  that  these  have  various  shortcomings  as 
f^guds  the  idea  of  extended  matter,  or  extended  spacei 
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In  the  first  place,  the  absence  of  some  definite  marks, 
to  indicate  the  commencement  and  the  teimination  of  a 
muscnlar  sweep,  leaves  a  certain  vagueness  in  our  feeling  of 
mere  movement  The  feelings  of  putting  forth  power,  and 
of  this  power  taking  the  form  of  movement  as  distinct 
from  dead  strain,  are  present  in  all  cases ;  but  the  mind  is 
more  alive  to  them  when  some  definite  impression  marks 
where  we  begin  and  where  we  ceasa  Now,  the  sense  of 
toiich  supplies  this  impression,  and  furnishes,  as  it  were,  a 
call  to  attention.  Let  us  suppose  the  hand  moving  between 
two  fixed  obstacles,  for  example,  from  one  side  of  a  box  to 
another.  There  is,  to  commence  with,  the  contact  with  one 
side  of  the  box  felt  more  or  less  as  a  sense  of  touch,  pressure, 
and  resistance  (a  feeling  partly  muscular,  but  this  need  not 
be  considered) ;  the  abrupt  departure  from  this  state  is  a 
mark  in  consciousness,  a  call  to  attention ;  and  the  mind  is 
awakened  to  the  feeling  of  movement  that  follows.  After  a 
time,  the  other  side  is  struck,  and  the  mind  is  again  roused, 
and  takes  note  of  the  cessation  of  the  movement  The 
antithesis  of  resisting  matter  and  unresisted  movement  is 
well  brought  out  by  such  an  experience ;  there  is  in  it 
something  more  than  the  contrast  of  the  swing  of  a  limb 
with  its  undisturbed  quiescence,  which  is  all  that  movement 
in  vacuo  can  give  us. 

In  the  next  pjaae,  when  the  hand  is  moved  over  a  surface, 
touching  it  the  while,  the  feeling  of  continuance  of  movement 
is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  continuance  of  tactile  sensa- 
tion, making  the  consciousness  more  marked  and  acute,  and 
so  enabling  us  to  estimate  the  degree  of  continuance  more 
nicely.  A  feeling  of  the  subject  (touch  proper)  is  superadded 
to  the  great  object  sensibility  (expended  energy  as  movement), 
and  deepens  the  impress  of  that  sensibility,  without  being 
able  to  take  its  place,  or  to  constitute  the  feeling  of  objectivity. 
The  peculiar  tactile  sensation  that  friction  causes,  is  thus  a 
means  of  suggesting  extension  and  of  estimating  it,  although 
incompetent  to  supply  the  notion  itself. 

In  the  third  place,  movement  in  vacuo  seems  unable  to 
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indicate  that  distinction  between  Succession  and  Co-existence 
— ^Thne  and  Space— which  most  be  arrived  at  before  we  can 
say  that  we  recognize  Extension.  The  continuance  of  move- 
ment is  a  fiict  that  we  are  conscious  of ;  in  other  words^  we 
are  conscious  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  the  putting  forth  of 
eneigy  which  varies  in  degree,  and  we  remark  one  movement 
as  difbrent  from  another  on  this  point  But  if  any  property 
of  tking$  is  indicated  by  this,  it  would  seem  to  be  not  space, 
bat  time  In  truth,  neither  is  known,  for  they  are  a  corre- 
lative couple,  not  known  at  all  till  they  are  known  together. 

Now,  we  are  able  to  show,  how  the  embodying  of  our 
movements  in  sensation  enables  us  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  fiiets  or  properties,  called  the  Co-existing  and  the 
Suooessiva 

When,  with  the  hand,  we  grasp  something  moving,  and 
move  with  it»  we  have  a  sensation  of  one  unchanged  contact 
and  pressure,  and  the  sensation  is  imbedded  in  a  movement 
This  is  one  experienca  When  we  move  the  hand  over  a 
fixed  surCstce,  we  have,  with  the  feelings  of  movement,  a 
sueeeirion  of  feelings  of  touch ;  if  the  surface  is  a  variable 
one,  the  sensations  are  constantly  changing,  so  that  we  can 
be  under  no  mistake  as  to  our  passing  through  a  series  of 
tactile  impressiona  This  is  another  experience,  and  differs 
from  the  firsts  not  in  the  sense  of  power,  but  in  the  tactile 
accompaniment  The  difference,  however,  is  of  vital  im- 
portance. In  the  one  case,  we  have  an  object  moving,  and 
measuring  time  or  continuance ;  in  the  other  case,  we  have 
co-existenoe  in  tpaee.  The  co-existence  is  still  farther  made 
apparent  by  our  reversing  the  movement,  and  thereby  en- 
countering the  tactile  series  in  the  inverse  order.  Moreover, 
the  serial  order  is  unchanged  by  the  rapidity  of  our  own 
movementa  A  more  rapid  pass  of  the  hand  mokes  the  series 
come  up  quicker;  a  less  rapid,  brings  the  same  series  in 
more  slowly.  By  these  experiences,  we  gradually  become 
aware  of  a  wide  distinction  between  identical  movements 
conducted  imder  such  different  circumstances ;  and  the  dis* 
tinction  is  expressed  in  language,  as  succession  and  co- 
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existence — Hme  and  space.  Succession  is  the  simplest  fact ; 
an  unvarying  contact  accompanied  with  a  moyement^  is 
enough  for  that  But  co-existence  is  highly  complex.  The 
chief  points  involved  in  it  are  those  now  mentioned, — a  aeries 
of  contacts,  and  the  inversion  of  the  series  hy  an  inverted 
movement  The  repetition  of  these,  with  the  same  mental 
effects,  constitutes  that  notion  of  permanence,  or  of  fixity  of 
arrangements,  implied  in  the  object  world,  the  universe  as 
co-existing  in  Space.* 

By  drawing  the  hand  over  a  surface,  as,  for  example, 
twelve  inches  of  wire,  we  have  an  impression  of  the  quality  of 
the  surface,  and  also  of  its  length.  On  transferring  the  hand 
to  another  wire  thirty-six  inches  long,  the  increased  sweep 
necessary  to  reach  the  extremity,  is  the  feeling  and  the 
measure  of  the  increased  extent  By  praistising  the  arm 
upon  this  last  wire,  we  should  at  last  have  a  fixed  impression 
of  the  sweep  necessary  for  a  yard  of  length,  so  that  we  could 
say  of  any  extended  thing,  whether  it  was  within  or  beyond 
this  standard.  'Nay  more,  whenever  anything  brought  up  a 
yard  to  our  recollection,  the  material  of  the  recollection  would 
be  an  arm  impression,  just  as  the  material  of  the  recollection 
of  greenness  is  a  visual  impression. 

If  we  pass  from  length  to  two  dimensions,  as,  for  example, 
the  surface  of  a  pane  of  glass,  we  have  only  a  greater  com- 
plexity of  movement  and  of  the  corresponding  impression. 
Mo\dng  in  one  direction  we  get  the  length ;  in  the  cross  direc- 

*  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  analyzed  the  relation  of  co-existence  and 
seqaence  with  great  clearness  and  felicity.  He  remarks :  *'  It  is  the  pecoliarily 
alike  of  every  tactual  and  yisaal  series  which  enters  into  the  genesis  of  theio 
ideas,  that  not  only  does  it  admit  of  being  transformed  into  a  composite  staip, 
in  which  the  successive  positions  become  simultaneous  positions,  but  it  admits 
of  being  reversed.  The  chain  of  states  of  consciousness,  A  to  Z,  produced 
by  the  motion  of  a  limb,  or  of  something  over  the  skin,  or  of  the  eye  along 
the  outline  of  an  object,  may  with  equal  facility  be  gone  through  from  Z  to 
A.  Unlike  those  states  of  consciousness  constituting  our  perception  of 
sequence,  which  do  not  admit  of  an  unresisted  change  in  their  order,  those 
which  constitute  our  perception  of  co-oxistence  admit  of  their  order  being 
inverted^oecur  as  readily  in  one  direction  as  the  otherJ^^PrmeipUi  of 
Pnjeholoffy,  p.  304. 
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tion,  we  bring  other  muscles  into  play,  and  get  an  impression 
of  movement  on  a  different  portion  of  the  moving  system. 
In  this  way  we  should  have  Uie  impression  of  a  right  angle, 
or  a  buildei^s  square.  The  fall  impression  of  the  pane  of 
glass  would  arise  through  movements  from  side  to  side  over 
its  whole  length,  or  from  movements  round  the  edge  and 
several  times  across,  such  as  to  leave  behind  the  feeling  of  a 
possibility  of  finding  contact  anywhere  within  certain  limits 
of  length  and  breadth.  In  this  embodiment,  and  in  no  other 
that  I  know  of,  would  an  extended  surface  be  conceived  by 
the  mind  through  muscularity  and  touch.  (The  action  of 
vision  wiU  be  afterwards  discussed.) 

A  cubical  block,  exemplifying  all  the  three  dimensions  of 
miidUy,  presents  nothing  radically  new.  A  new  direction  is 
given  to  the  hand,  and  a  new  class  of  muscles  are  brought  to 
contribute  to  the  feeling.  The  movement  must  now  be  over 
the  length,  over  the  breadth,  and  over  the  thickness,  and  the 
xetulting  impression  will  be  a  complication  of  the  three  move- 
ments. To  get  a  hold  of  the  entire  solidity,  it  is  necessary  to 
embrace  all  the  surfaces  one  after  another,  which  makes  the 
operation  longer,  and  the  notion  more  complex  and  more 
difficult  to  retaia  But  the  resulting  impression,  fixed  by 
being  repeated,  is  of  the  same  essential  nature  as  the  notion 
of  a  line  or  a  superficies ;  it  is  the  possibility,  the  potentiality, 
of  finding  surface  in  three  different  directions  within  given 
limits  A  cubical  block  of  one  foot  in  the  side  means  that, 
commencing  at  an  angle,  and  going  along  one  edge,  a  foot 
iBi^  may  be  gone  over  before  the  material  ceases ;  that  the 
same  may  then  be  done  across,  and  also  downwards;  and 
that,  between  eveiy  two  edges,  there  is  an  extended  resisting 
sarfkoe. 

nie  multiplying  of  points  of  contact,  by  our  having  a 
plniality  of  fingers,  very  much  shortens  the  process  of 
acquiring  notions  of  surface  and  solidity.  In  fact,  we  can,  by 
means  of  this  plurality,  come  to  measure  a  length  without  any 
movement;  the  degree  of  separation  of  the  fingers,  made 
sensible  by  the  tension  of   their  muscles,  being  enough. 
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Thus  I  can  appreciate  a  distance  of  six  or  eq^  inches  hj 
stietching  tbe  thumb  away  from  the  fingen»  as  in  the  span 
of  the  hand.  By  keeping  the  fii^eis  expanded  in  this  iray 
so  as  to  embrace  the  breadth  of  an  object,  and  then  dzawii^ 
the  hand  along  the  length,  I  can  appreciate  a  soifaoe  by  a 
single  motion  combined  with  this  fixed  span  of  the  thnmb 
and  fingers.  J  may  go  even  fEOther;  by  bringing  the 
flexibility  of  the  thnmb  into  action,  I  can  keep  the  fingers 
on  one  surfiEU^e  and  move  the  thnmb  over  another  sidei,  so  as 
to  have  a  single  impression  corresponding  to  solidity,  or  to 
three  dimensions.  We  are,  therefore,  not  confined  to  one 
form  of  acquiring  the  notion,  or  to  one  way  of  embodying  it 
in  the  recollection ;  we  have  many  forms,  which  we  come  to 
know  are  equivalent  and  convertible,  so  that  where  we  ^find 
one,  we  can  expect  another.  But  the  most  perfect  combination 
of  perceiving  oigans  is  the  embrace  of  the  two  bands.  The 
concurrence  of  the  impressions  flowing  firom  the  two  sides  of 
the  body,  produces  a  remarkably  strong  impression  of  the 
solidity  of  a  solid  object  The  two  separate,  and  yet  coincid* 
ing,  images  support  one  another,  and  fuse  together  in  such  a 
way  as  make  the  most  vivid  notion  of  solidity  that  we  are 
able  to  acquire  by  means  of  touch.  The  parallel  case  of  the 
two  eyes  is  equally  striking. 

The  notion  of  solidity  thus  acquired  is  complex,  being 
obtained  through  a  union  of  touch  and  muscularity,  and 
combining  perception  of  surface  with  perception  of  extended 
form.  Space,  or  unoccupied  extension,  is  movement  in  va^w, 
from  one  fixed  point  to  another ;  by  the  inverted  operation, 
and  by  repetition  giving  the  same  contacts,  this  is  considered 
to  mean  extension  (as  opposed  to  mere  sequence  in  time). 
Empty  space  means  the  power  of  movement  without  contact 
or  resistauce,  except  at  the  extreme  terms.  Besistance  and 
empty  space  are  correlatives.  In  passing  from  the  sense  of 
the  resisting  to  unresisted  movement,  we  make  the  transition 
that  developes  the  two  cognitions  of  Body  and  of  Space, 
under  the  common  object  property  of  Extension. 

14.  Distance,  direction,  and  siluation,  when  estimated  by 
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touch,  involve,  in  the  very  same  manner,  the  active  organs  ; 
the  tactile  sensations  merely  furnishing  marks  and  starting- 
points,  like  the  arrows  between  the  chain-lengths  in  land- 
measnring.  Distance  implies  two  fixed  points,  which  the 
touch  can  ascertain  and  identify ;  the  actual  measurement  is 
by  means  of  the  sweep  of  the  hand,  arm,  or  body,  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  Direction  implies  a  standard  of  reference ; 
some  given  movement  must  fix  a  standard  direction,  and 
movement^  to  or  from  that,  will  ascertain  any  other.  Our 
own  body  is  the  most  natural  starting  point  in  counting 
direction ;  from  it  we  measure  right  and  left,  back  and  fore. 
For  the  up  and  down  direction  we  have  a  veiy  impressive 
lead,  this  being  the  direction  of  gravity.  When  we  support 
a  weight  we  are  drawn  downward ;  when  not  sustaining  the 
arms  by  voluntary  effort,  they  sink  downward;  when  our 
■apport  gives  way,  the  whole  body  moves  downward.  Hence 
we  soon  gain  an  impression  of  the  downward  movement,  and 
learn  to  recognize  and  distinguish  this  from  all  others.  If  a 
blind  man  is  groping  at  a  pillar,  he  identifies  the  direction  it 
gives  to  his  hand,  as  the  falling  or  the  rising  direction. 
Cirenmstances  do  not,  perhaps,  so  strongly  conspire  to 
impress  the  standard  directions  of  right  and  left,  but  there  is 
an  abundant  tacTHitj  in  acquiring  them  too.  The  right 
deltoid  muscle  is  the  one  chiefly  concerned  in  drawing  the 
light  arm  up  and  away  from  the  body,  and  without  our 
knowing  anything  about  this  muscle,  we  yet  come  to  asso- 
ciate the  feeling  of  its  contraction  with  a  movement  away 
from  the  body  to  the  right  All  directions  that  call  forth 
the  play  of  the  same  muscles,  are  similar  directions  as  respects 
the  body ;  different  muscles  mean  different  directions.  The 
great  pectoral  bringing  the  arm  forward,  the  deltoid  lifting  it 
away  from  the  side,  the  trapezius  drawing  it  backward,  indicate 
to  our  mind  so  many  different  positions  of  the  guiding  object ; 
and  we  do  not  confound  any  one  with  the  others.  We  learn 
to  fellow  the  lead  of  each  of  these  indications ;  we  make 
a  Ibrward  step  to  succeed  the  contraction  of  the  pectoral,  a 
step  to  the  right  the  deltoid,  a  step  backward  the  trapezius. 
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Situation,  or  relative  position,  is  known,  if  distance  and 
direction  are  known.  The  idea  of  position  implies  three 
points.  Two  points  might  give  extension,  but  relative 
position  implies  that  we  pass  from  A  to  B,  from  B  to  C,  and 
from  A  to  C.  Such  movements  often  repeated,  both  in  the 
direct  and  in  the  inverse  order,  impart  the  idea  of  permanent 
co-existence  in  relative  position,  which  amounts  to  an  expe* 
rience  of  Extension.  The  multiplication  of  these  is  the 
enlargement  of  out  education  in  the  co-existing  and  extended, 
from  which  at  last,  by  an  exercise  of  abstraction,  we  rise  to 
the  notion  of  Space  or  Extension  iu  general. 

Form  or  shape  is  determined  by  position.  It  depends 
upon  the  course  given  to  the  movements  in  following  the 
outline  of  a  material  body.  Thus  we  acquire  a  movement 
corresponding  to  a  straight  line,  to  a  ring,  an  oval,  &c.  This 
is  purely  muscular.  The  fixed  impressions  engrained  upon 
the  organs,  in  correspondence  with  these  forms,  have  a 
higher  interest  than  mere  discrimination.  We  are  called 
upon  to  reproduce  them  in  many  operations — in  writing, 
drawing,  modelling,  &c.;  and  the  facility  of  doing  so  will 
depend,  in  great  part,  upon  the  hold  that  they  have  taken 
upon  the  muscular  and  nervous  mechanism.  The  suscepti- 
bility and  the  retentiveness  of  impressions  necessary  to  draw 
or  to  engrave  skilfully,  are  principally  muscular  endowments. 

15.  So  much  for  the  qualities  revealed  to  us  by  touch, 
either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  movement  The  accom- 
paniment of  activity  belongs  to  every  one  of  the  senses ;  it 
serves  to  bring  about,  or  increase,  the  contact  with  the 
objects  of  the  sense.  There  is  in  connexion  with  each  of 
the  senses,  a  particular  verb,  or  designation,  implying  action ; 
to  taste  implies  the  movement  for  bringing  the  substance 
upon  the  tongue ;  to  smell,  or  to  snuff,  means  an  active 
'inhalation  of  the  odorous  stream ;  to  feel  signifies  the  move- 
ment of  the  hand  or  other  organ  over  the  surface  in  search  of 
impressions ;  in  like  manner,  to  hear  and  to  «ee  are  forms  of 
activity.  In  the  cases  of  taste  and  smell,  the  action  does  not 
contribute  much  to  the  sensation  or  the  knowledge ;  in  the 
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three  othen  (two  especially)  it  is  a  material  element,  since  in 
all  of  them»  direction  and  distance  are  essential  parts  of  the 
information.     Now,  since  movement  is  required  to  bring 
objects  within  reach,  the  valne  of  any  of  our  senses  will 
depend  very  greatly  upon  the  activity  of  the  organs  that 
carry  the  sensitive  surface,  the  terUcunUa,  so  to  speak.    This 
activity  grows  out  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  energy  of 
the  firame*  and  not  out  of  the  particular  endowment  of  the 
sensitive  part     It  is  a  voluntary  exertion,  at  first  spon- 
taneoos  purely,  always   spontaneous  in  some  degree,  but 
linked  to,  and  guided  by,  the  sensibility.     The  flush  of 
activity  lodged  in  the  arm  and  fingers  is  the  first  inspiration 
tcT^ijds  obtaining  impressions  of  touch ;  the  liking  or  dis- 
liking &r  the  impressions  themselves,  come  in  to  modify  and 
control  the  central  energy,  and  to  reduce  handling  to  a  system. 

16.  Touch  being  concerned  in  innumerable  handicraft 
operations*  the  improvement  of  it^  as  a  sense,  enters  largely 
into  our  useful  acquisitions.  The  graduated  application  of 
the  Ibxoe  of  the  hand  has  to  be  ruled  by  touch ;  as  in  the 
potter  with  his  clay,  the  turner  at  his  lathe,  the  polisher  of 
stone^  wood,  or  metal,  the  drawing  of  the  stitch  in  sewing, 
bakingi  taking  up  measured  quantities  of  material  in  the  hand 
In  playing  on  finger  instruments — the  piano,  guitar,  organ, 
&c.--the  touch  must  measure  the  stroke  or  pressure  that  will 
yield  a  given  eflGsct  on  the  ear. 

17.  The  observations  made  on  persons  bom  blind  have 
fimushed  a  means  of  judging  how  for  touch  can  substitute 
light,  both  in  mechimical  and  in  intellectual  operations. 
These  observations  have  shown,  that  there  is  nothing  essential 
to  the  highest  intellectnal  processes  of  science  and  thought, 
that  may  not  be  attained  in  the  absence  of  sight  The 
integrity  of  the  moving  apparatus  of  the  frame  renders  it 
poasible  to  acquire  the  fundamental  notions  of  space,  magni- 
tude^ figure^  force,  and  movement,  and  through  these  to  com- 
prehend the  great  leading  facts  of  creation  as  taught  in 
mathematica],  mechanical,  or  physical  scienca 

18.  The  skin  is  liable  to  feelings  not  produced  by  an 
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external  contact;  bat  resembling  wbat  would  anae  fitom 
paiticnlar  agencies,  and  snggestii^tboae  agencies  to  the  mind. 
These  are  called  '  sabjective  aensationa.'  The  tingling  of  a 
limb  asleep,  fonnicatioii— or  a  sensation  as  of  the  creeping  of 
insects,  heat»  chilliness,  &c^  are  examplea. — (Todd  and  Bow* 
KAH|  L,433.) 

SENSE  OF  HEABING. 


This  sense  is  more  special  and  local  than  the  forgoing, 
bat  agrees  with  Toach  in  being  a  mechanical  sense  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  chemical  senses — ^Taste  and  SmelL 

1.  The  dbjecU  of  hearing  are  material  bodies  in  a  state  of 
tremor,  or  vibration,  brought  on  when  they  are  struck,  which 
vibration  is  communicated  to  the  air  of  the  atmosphere^  and 
is  thereby  propagated  till  it  reach  the  hollow  of  the  ear. 

All  bodies  whatever  are  liable  to  the  state  of  sonorous 
vibration ;  but  they  differ  very  much  in  the  degree  and  kind 
of  it  The  metals  are  the  most  powerful  sources  of  soonds, 
as  we  see  in  bells;  after  these  come  woods,  stones,  earthy 
bodies.  A  hard  and  elastic  texture  is  the  property  needed 
Liquids  and  gases  sound  very  little,  unless  impinged  by  solids. 
The  howling  and  rustling  of  the  wind  arise  from  its  playing 
upon  the  earth's  surface,  like  the  iEolian  harp.  The  thunder 
is  an  example  of  a  pure  aerial  sound ;  the  effect,  great  as  it  is, 
being  very  smaU  in  comparison  to  the  mass  of  air  put  in 
agitation. 

It  belongs  to  the  science  of  Acoustics  to  explain  the  pro- 
duction and  propagation  of  sound,  and  the  forms  of  sounding 
instruments  of  all  kinds.  Here  we  are  considering  the  effects, 
and  not  the  instruments  of  sound  Even  the  human  voice, 
whose  description  cannot  be  omitted  in  a  treatise  on  mind, 
will  come  in  under  another  head 

2.  The  organ  is  the  Ear.  '  It  is  divisible  into  three  parts 
— the  external  ear,  the  tympanum  or  middle  ear,  and  the 
labyrinth  or  internal  ear ;  and  of  these,  the  two  first  are  to  be 
considered  as  accessories  or  appendages  to  the  third,  which  is 
the  sentient  portion  of  the  organ.' 
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The  eiUemal  ear  inclades  '  the  pinna — the  part  of  the  outer 
whibh  projeets  from  the  side  of  the  head— and  the  meatas  or 
which  leads  thence  to  the  ^rmpannniy  and  is  dosed  at  its 
inner  extremity  b7  the  memhrane  interposed  between  it  and  the 
middle  ear  (memfarana  tympani).' 

*  The  4rmpan«i9i|  or  drum,  the  middle  chamber  of  the  ear,  is  a 
narrow  irregular  cayity  in  the  substance  of  the  temporal  bone, 
placed  between  the  inner  end  of  the  external  auditory  canal  and 
the  labjrinth*  It  receires  the  atmospheric  air  from  the  pharynx 
through  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  contains  a  chain  of  small  bones, 
by  means  of  which  the  Tibrations,  communicated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  external  meatus  to  the  membrana  tympani,  are  conyeyed 
acroM  the  carity  to  the  internal  ear,  the  sentient  part  of  the  organ. 
The  tympanum  contains  likewise  minute  muscles  and  ligaments 
which  belong  to  the  bones  referred  to,  as  well  as  some  nerres 
which  end  within  this  caTity,  or  only  pass  through  it  to  other 


As  to  the  cavity  of  the  tympanumf  I  shall  content  myself 
with  quoting  the  description  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
boundaries,  whereby  it  connects  itself  with  the  outer  and 
inner  portions  of  the  ear,  and  which  are  therefore  the  main 
links  in  the  line  of  communication  from  without  inwards. 

The  outer  bonndaryi  formed  by  a  thin  semi-tranqparent  mem- 
tanne,  the  membrana  tympani,  which  may  be  seen  by  looking  into 
tte  ear,  *is  nearly  droular,  and  is  slightly  concaye  on  the  outer 
■i*^^ftw  It  is  inserted  into  a  grooye  at  the  end  pf  the  passage  of 
Hm  outer  ear,  and  so  obliquely  that  the  membrane  inclines  towards 
the  anterior  and  lower  part  of  the  canal  at  an  angle  of  45^  The 
handle  of  one  of  the  small  bones  of  the  tympanum,  the  malleus, 
ilsscends  between  the  middle  and  inner  layers  of  the  membrane 
to  a  little  below  its  centre,  and  is  firmly  fixed  to- it ;  and  as  the 
direction  of  the  handle  of  the  bone  is  slightly  inwards,  the  outer 
•v6oe  of  the  membrane  is  thereby  rendered  concaye.* 

The  MMMT 10OB  of  the  tympanum,  which  is  formed  by  the  outer 
m&oe  of  the  internal  ear,  is  yery  uneyen,  presenting  seyeral 
defations  and  foramina.  The  foramina  or  openings  are  two  in 
aaaber,  the  oyal  foramen  (fenestra  oyalis)  and  the  round  or 
WaDgular  opening  (fenestra  rotunda).  Both  are  closed  with 
■Mabranes,  which  vender  the  inner  ear,  with  its  containing  liquid. 
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pcoiboUf  tight.  To  one  of  them,  the  oral  foramen,  a  MwaH  bone 
it  attached,  the  other,  the  ronnd  foramen,  hu  no  attaohmeat. 
"niese  tiro  openings  ore  the  approacbea  to  the  intenial  ear,  and 
through  them  lies  the  course  of  the  sonorooB  Tibrationa  in  their 
progrese  tawardu  the  anditoiy  nerre. 

The  small  Ixines  of  the  tympanum  are  named  firom  their 
appearance  as  folloivs  (beginning  at  the  outermost) ;  the 
malleus,  or  hammer,  attached  to  the  membrane  of  the  tym- 
pannm ;  the  inaa,  or  anvil ;  and  the  stapes,  or  etirrup,  which 
is  fixed  to  the  oval  opening  in  the  inner  ear,  called  the/enestra 
ovalis.  The  incos  is  thus  intermediate  betweeo  the  other  two, 
and  the  result  of  the  whole  is,  '  a  species  of  angular  and 
jointed  conuecting  rod  between  the  outer  and  inner  walls  of 
the  tympanic  cavity,  which  serves  to.  communicate  vibrations 
from  the  membrana  tympani  to  the  Suid  contained  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  internal  ear.' 

There  are  certain  small  muscles  attached  to  those  bones 
for  the  regulation  of  their  movements. 

The  inicmal  ear,  or  labyrinth, '  which  is  the  essential  or  senaoi^ 
part  of  &e  organ  of  hearing,  is  contained  in  the  pefrons  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone.     It  is  made  up  of  two  very  different 

Pio.  T.« 


•  '  An  enlarged  Tiew  of  the  UbfriDtl)  from  Uieoat«T  tide:— l.Ve*tibul& 
3.  Fenettra  ovalis.  3.  Saperior  temidrcuUr  canal.  4.  Eitenal  asmidrcolu' 
canal.  5.  Foaterior  MmicirculaT'  canal.  6-  Firat  torn  of  tlis  cochlea.  7. 
Second  turn.  8.  Ap«i  of  Cochlea.  9.  Fenestra  rotiuida.  *  AmpnUje  of 
Kmicirculai  canal. — The  imaller  figuie  repreaentB  the  oeeeoui  Ubjiinth  of 
the  natnnl  Bie.' — (Qsadi). 
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■tmctiires,  known  respectiTely  as  the  oaseons  and  membranooa 
iabyrinih.' 

*  (1.)  The  08$eou8  labyrinik  is  lodged  in  the  cancellated  strnc- 
tore  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  presents,  when  separated  from 
this,  the  appearance  shown  in  the  enlarged  figure.  It  is  in- 
completely  divided  into  three  parts,  named  respectiyely  the 
Taetibnle,  the  semioircnlar  canals,  and  the  cochlea.  They  are 
lined  thronghont  by  a  thin  serons  membrane,  which  secretes  a 
dear  floid. 

*  (2.)  The  membrancuB  labyrinth  is  contained  within  the  bony 
labyrinth,  and,  being  smaller  than  it,  a  space  intervenes  between 
the  two,  which  is  oocnpied  with  the  clear  fluid  just  referred  to. 
This  structure  supports  the  numerous  minute  ramifications  of  the 
arditofy  nerre,  and  endoses  a  liquid  secretion.' 

The  minute  anatomy  of  these  parts  I  must  pass  over. 
The  vestibuU  is  the  central  chamber  of  the  mass,  and  is  the 
portion  of  the  labyrinth  turned  towards  the  tympanum,  and 
containing  the  cavities  of  communication  above  described 
The  icmieireidar  canals  are  three  bony  tubes,  situated  above 
and  behind  the  vestibule,  into  which  they  open  by  five 
apertures ;  each  tube  being  bent  so  as  to  form  the  greater 
part  of  a  circle;  The  cochlea  is  a  blunt  cone,  having  its 
surface '  marked  by  a  spiral  groove,  which  gives  to  this  part 
of  the  labyrinth  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  a  spiral  shell 
—whence  its  name.'  Its  interior  is  a  spiral  canal  divided 
into  two  by  a  thin  partition,  deficient  at  the  apex  of  the 
cochlea.  The  canal  opens  freely  into  the  cavity  of  the 
vestibula 

*  Within  the  osseous  labyrinth,  and  separated  from  its  lining 
aembrane  by  a  liquid  secretion,  is  a  membranous  structure, 
which  serres  to  support  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  audi* 
tory  s«nre«  In  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals,  this 
aenfanuie  has  the  form  of  a  rather  complex  sac,  and  encloses  a 
fluid  called  the  endolymph  ;  in  the  cochlea,  the  analogous  struc- 
tue  aemly  completes  the  lamina  spiralis  (the  partition  of  the 
eodilea),  and  is  covered  by  the  membrane  which  lines  the 
general  cavity  of  the  osseous  labyrinth.' 

The  labyrinth  is  thns  to  be  considered  as  a  complicated 
u 
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chamber  full  of  liquid,  and  oontaining  also  a  membnnoos 
expansion  for  the  distribution  of  the  nerve  of  hearing.  Let 
us  next  advert  to  the  action  of  these  different  parts  in  pro- 
ducing the  sensations  of  sound. 

3.  The  waves  of  sound  enter  the  passage  of  the  outer  ear, 
and  strike  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  The  structure 
of  the  outer  ear  is  adapted  to  collect  and  concentrate  the 
^dbrations  like  an  ear-trumpet  The  form  of  the  shell  gives 
it  a  reflecting  surface  for  directing  the  sound  inwards ;  while 
the  passage  is  believed  to  increase  their  intensity  by  reson- 
ance. Beaching  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  the  beats 
communicate  themselves  to  its  surface  and  set  it  vibratinf^ 
which  is  done  all  the  more  easily  that  the  membrane  is  vexy 
thin  and  light  in  its  structura  Experiments  have  shown, 
that  the  only  means  of  receiving  with  effect  the  vibrations 
of  the  air,  is  to  provide  a  thin  stretched  membrane  of  this 
nature.  The  vibrations  of  the  membrane  are  communicated 
to  the  chain  of  small  bones  traversing  the  middle  ear,  and 
connected  through  the  oval  foramen  with  the  enclosed  liquid 
of  the  inner  ear.  By  these  means  a  series  of  beats  are 
imparted  to  the  liquid,  which  diffuse  themselves  in  waves 
all  through  the  passages  of  the  labyrinth,  and  operate  by 
compressing  the  membranous  labyrinth,  and  through  it  the 
imbedded  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve,  which  compres- 
sions are  the  immediate  antecedent  of  the  sensation  of 
hearing.  The  character  of  the  sensation  will  of  course 
vary  with  the  character  of  the  waves,  according  as  they 
are  violent  or  feeble,  quick  or  slow,  simple  or  complex,  and 
so  fortL 

There  is  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  general 
course  of  the  action  now  described.  The  transitions  have  all 
been  imitated  by  experiments,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the 
arrangement  is  a  good  one  for  bringing  about  the  ultimate 
effect,  namely,  the  gentle  compression  of  the  filaments  of  the 
nerve  of  hearing.  No  other  medium  could  serve  the  final 
contact  so  well  as  a  liquid,  but  in  order  to  impress  the  liquid 
itself,  an  intermediate  apparatus  between  it  and  the  air  is 
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requisite.  This  intermediate  apparatus  is  solid,  and  com- 
posed of  two  parts,  the  first  a  light  expanded  membrane, 
susceptible  to  the  beats  of  the  air,  the  second  firm  and 
compact  (the  chain  of  bones),  to  produce  a  sufficiently 
powerful  undulation  in  the  liquid.  The  membrane  once 
afTected  is  able  to  communicate  vibrations  to  the  bones ;  and 
the  last  of  the  chain,  the  stapes,  is  able  to  impress  the 
labyrinthine  fluid.  So  far  the  process  has  been  rendered 
suiBciently  intelligible. 

The  separate  functions  of  the  dififerent  parts  of  the  inner 
ear  are  not  understood.  In  the  cochlea  (the  most  important 
part),  the  membrane  wherein  the  nerve  is  spread  takes  on 
peculiar  tooth-shaped  forms,  and  also  contains  elastic  films  or 
Ufnin»  The  length  of  each  lamina  is  about  7^9  of  an  inch, 
and  their  thickness  irhrv  o^  ^^  ^^^  T^^  laminae  lie  upon 
the  ends  of  the  tooth-shaped  forms,  and  are  arranged  like  the 
keys  of  a  piano,  and  closely  packed  together.  Wundt  believes 
that  different  tones  affect  different  parts  of  the  nerve  of 
hearing  thus  disposed,  and  that  as  elastic  bodies  respond 
each  to  some  particular  tone,  and  remain  quiet  when  other 
tones  are  sounded,  so  these  elaastic  laminss  are  divided  into 
groups  for  separate  notes,  and  excite  the  connected  nerve 
fibres  accordingly. 

There  are  three  muscles  in  the  interior  of  the  tympanum 
attached  to  the  small  bones.  The  largest,  called  tensor 
tjfm^ni,  is  inserted  in  the  malleus,  and  its  direction  is  such 
as  to  draw  inwards,  and  tighten  the  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panu0L  The  second,  laaxUar  tympani,  also  inserted  in  the 
malleos,  is  supposed  to  have  the  action  indicated  by  the 
name,  but  its  muscular  character  has  been  doubted :  the 
membrmne  of  the  tympanum  would  relax  by  mere  elas- 
ticity, when  the  action  of  the  tensor  muscle  is  remitted. 
The  third  muscle  is  the  stapedius,  attached  to  the  stapes,  and 
seeming  to  govern  the  contact  of  that  bone  with  the  mem- 
bnoe  of  the  oval  foramen :  the  tensor  tympani  concurring 
with  it  to  tighten  the  membrane. 

It  has  not  been  well  ascertained  on  what  occasions  and 
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vntii  what  effect  the  tensor  iympani  is  broaght  into  play. 
The  only  distinct  observation  on  the  matter  is  that  made  by 
WoUaston,  namely,  that  when  the  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum is  stretched,  the  ear  is  rendered  less  sensible  to  grave 
sounds,  such  as  the  deep  notes  of  the  organ,  or  the  sounds  of 
thunder  and  cannon.  If,  therefore,  the  ear  is  exposed  to 
very  intense  sounds  of  the  deep  kind,  such  as  the  firing  of 
artillery,  the  tensor  tympani  coming  into  play  would  in  some 
measure  deaden  the  effect  The  action  would  make  little  or 
no  difference  to  the  hearing  of  acute  sounds,  such  as  the 
sharp  notes  of  a  call-whistla  Probably  these  muscles  are 
excited  by  the  reflex  action  of  the  sounds ;  possibly,  also, 
they  may  be  of  the  voluntarj^  class,  that  is,  they  may  come 
into  play  in  the  voluntary  acts  of  listening  and  of  preparing 
the  ear  to  resist  loud  sounds.  The  only  circumstance  assign- 
able as  determining  the  reflex  action  of  the  tensor  tympani  is 
simply  the  intensity  of  the  sound.  We  may  suppose  that 
every  sound  whatever  brings  on  a  reflex  action  to  stretch  the 
membrane,  and  the  stronger  the  sound  the  greater  the  action. 
When  sounds  are  too  loud,  and  of  the  grave  kind,  this 
tension  mitigates  them ;  when  too  loud  and  acute,  it  either 
has  no  effect,  or  makes  the  evil  worse. 

*Dr.  Wollaston  performed  many  experiments  upon  the 
effects  of  tension  of  the  membrana  tjrmpani,  and  he  found 
that  deafness  to  grr ve  notes  was  always  induced,  which,  as 
most  ordinary  sounds  are  of  a  low  pitch,  is  tantamount  to  a 
general  deafness.  Shrill  sounds,  however,  are  best  heard 
when  the  tympanic  membrane  is  tense.  Mliller  remarks, 
and  we  have  frequently  made  the  same  observation,  that  the 
dull  rumbling  sound  of  carriages  passing  over  a  bridge,  or  of 
the  firing  of  cannon,  or  of  the  beating  of  drums  at  a  distance, 
ceases  to  be  heard  immediately  on  the  membrana  tympani 
becoming  tense ;  while  the  treading  of  horses  upon  stone 
pavement,  the  more  shrill  creaking  of  carriages,  and  the 
i-attling  of  paper,  may  be  distinctly  heard.' — ^Todd  and 
BowMJiN,  voL  II..  p.  -95. 

4.  Passing  now  to  Sounds  considered  as  sensations,  we 
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may  distinguish  these  into  three  classes ;  the  first  comprises 
the  general  effects  of  sound  as  determined  by  Quality, 
Intensity,  and  Volume  or  Quantity,  to  which  all  ears  are 
aensitiva  The  second  class  includes  Musical  sounds,  for 
which  a  susceptibility  to  Pitch  is  requisite.  Lastly,  there 
is  the  sensibility  to  the  Articulateness,  Distance,  and 
Direction  of  sounds,  which  are  the  more  intellectual  pro- 
perties. 

5.  Sweetness. — ^Under  the  head  of  Quality,  the  terms 
sweet,  rich,  mellow,  are  applied  to  the  pleasing  effects  of 
simple  soundsL  Instruments  and  voices  are  distinguished  by 
the  sweetness  of  their  individual  tones ;  there  is  something 
in  the  material  and  mechanism  of  an  instrument  that  gives  a 
sweet  and  rich  effect,  apart  altogether  from  the  music  of  the 
airs  performed  upon  it  Other  instruments  and  sounds  have 
a  grating,  harsh,  unpleasant  tone,  like  bitterness  in  taste,  or  a 
stink  in  the  nostrils.  Some  substances,  by  their  texture,  have 
a  greater  sweetness  of  note  than  others.  Thus  silver  is  dis- 
tinguished among  the  metals ;  and  glass  is  also  remarkable 
tot  iich»  mellow  tones. 

The  lesearobei  of  Helmholts  and  others  seem  to  establish  the 
&ei  thai  the  difirences  of  sounds  as  regards  Sweetness  (with  its 
oppoeites)^  Timbre,  and  Vowel  Qoality,  are  owing  to  the  combi- 
nation of  the  principal  tone  of  each  with  a  number  of  over^ianei; 
which  eombinataons  aze  susceptible  of  great  variety.  So  strong 
is  the  tendency  of  sounding  bodies  to  yield  these  over-tones — a 
Tibrating  string  nearly  always  vibrates  in  fractions  as  well  as  in 
ill  whole  length — that  pure  tones,  although  experimentally  pro- 
dncible,  are  scarcely  known  to  us  at  aU.  Tones  veiy  nearly  pore 
arise  from  wide-stopped  organ  pipes.  The  effect  of  these  on  the 
ear  is  meQow,  but  insipid ;  they  are  intermediate  between  the 
sweet  and  the  harsh. 

Aooording  to  this  view,  the  sweetness,  even  of  an  individual 
soud,  is  a  hannony ;  the  ground  tone  is  combined  with  over- 
tones la  a  pleasing  concord.  A  harsh  grating  sound  is  a  oombi- 
aalioii  of  disaonant  tooea.    Noise,  aa  opposed  to  the  sweet  or  tha 
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be  into  Simple  sonnds,  Sweet  oombinations  or  concords,  and  Harsh 
combinations  or  discords.  Bat  as  simple  sounds  are  practicaiUj 
non-existent,  we  maj  still  abide  by  the  three-fold  classification  in 
the  text,  namely,  (1.)  Sweetness  and  Harshness,  (2.)  Intensity, 
and  (8.)  Yolome.  The  second  and  third  properties.  Intensify 
and  Volnme,  are  important  modifications  of  sound  whatever  be 
the  degree  of  sweetness  or  of  harshness;  and  they  giye  a 
character  to  such  as  belong  to  neither  extreme. 

The  sensatiou  of  the  sweet  in  sound  I  have  characterized 
as  the  simple,  pure,  and  proper  pleasure  of  hearing ;  a  pleasure 
of  great  acuteness  but  of  little  massiveness.  The  acuteness 
of  it  is  proportioned  to  the  rank  of  the  ear  as  a  sensitive 
organ,  or  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  mind  to  be  stirred  and 
moved  through  the  channel  of  hearing.  There  is  a  great 
superiority  in  the  endurableness  of  sweet  sounds  over  the 
sweets  of  the  inferior  senses.  In  Touch  the  distinction 
exists  in  the  comparison  with  Taste  and  Smell ;  in  Hearing 
there  is  a  farther  progress,  and  we  shall  have  to  note  the 
crowning  pitch  of  this  important  property  when  we  come  to 
the  sense  of  Sight.  By  \'irtue  of  this  fact  we  can  obtain  from 
sight  and  hearing  a  larger  amount  of  enjoyment  within  the 
same  degree  of  fatigue  or  exhaustion,  or  before  reaching  the 
point  of  satiety.  Hence  one  reason  for  terming  these  the 
'  higher  senses.' 

Thfc  persistence  in  the  intellect,  which  governs  the  ideal 
continuance  and  reproduction  of  the  pleasures  and  pains  of 
sound,  is  of  the  same  high  order,  and  probably  grows  out  of 
the  same  fundamental  superiority  of  the  sense. 

The  opposite  of  sweetness  is  described  by  the  epithets 
harsh  and  grating,  and  is  the  characteristic  pain  of  hearing. 
But  in  accounting  for  the  extremely  painful  sounds,  we  must 
not  confine  ourselves  to  the  fact  of  dissonance. 

6.  Irvterisity,  Loudness, — Sounds  are  more  or  less  faint  or 
loud.  A  gentle  or  moderate  sound,  neither  sweet  nor  harsh^ 
is  agreeable  in  stillness,  simply  as  a  sensation,  and  under  the 
conditions  wherein  stimulation^  as  such,  is  pleasurable. 
According  as  the  loudness  of  a  sound  increases,  so  does  the 
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stimnlatioiL  The  effect,  at  a  given  point,  takes  the  chaiacter 
of  pungency,  like  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  nose,  or  a 
smart  stroke  on  the  skin.  A  loud  speaker  is  exciting.  The 
rattle  of  carriages,  the  jingle  of  an  iron  work,  the  noise  of  a 
cotton  mill,  the  ringing  of  bells  close  to  the  ear,  the  discharge 
of  mnsketry  and  ordnance,  are  all  exciting  from  their  in- 
tensity ;  to  fresh  and  vigorous  nerves  plunged  into  them  after 
quietness,  these  noises  give  pleasure.  They  may  be  described, 
however,  as  a  eoaru  excitement ;  there  is  a  great  cost  of  tear 
and  wear  of  nerve  for  the  actual  satisfaction. 

The  intensity,  rising  beyond  a  certain  pitch,  turns  to  pain. 
The  screeching  of  a  parrot-house,  the  shrill  barking  of  the 
smaller  species  of  dogs,  the  whistling  in  the  fingers  practised 
by  bojrs  in  the  streets,  the  screaming  of  infants,  are  instances 
of  painful  pungency.  The  sharping  of  a  saw,  and  the  scratch- 
ing of  a  piece  of  glass,  yield  an  intense  shrill  note.  In  most 
of  these  cases,  we  must  suppose  an  element  of  dissonance  as 
well  as  a  great  and  smarting  intensity.  The  only  criterion  of 
marked  dissonance,  as  opposed  to  mere  pungency,  is  the 
offence  given  to  the  ear  under  all  conditions,  and  not  merely 
onder  fiettigue  or  exhaustioa 

The  9udiMiPMu  of  sounds^  by  the  abrupt  transition,  aggra- 
vates their  intensity  on  the  general  principle  of  Relativity. 
If  unexpected,  they  produce  the  discomposure  usuaUy  attend- 
ing a  breach  of  expectation. 

7.  YiAiwM  or  Qttaiffify. — ^This  means  the  sound  coming 
from  a  sounding  mass  of  great  surface  or  extent  The  waves 
of  the  'many  sounding  sea,'  the  thundery  discharge,  the 
howliug  winds,  are  voluminous  sounds,  k  sound  echoed 
from  many  sides  is  voluminous.  The  shout  of  a  great  multi- 
tude is  impressive  from  the  volume.  Orave  sounds,  inasmuch 
as  they  require  a  larger  instrument,  are  comparatively  volu- 
minousL 

Whether  sounds  be  sweet  or  indifferent,  their  multipli- 
cation has  an  agreeable  effect  on  the  ear.  The  sensation  is 
extended  in  volume  or  amount  without  the  waste  of  nervous 
power  accompanying  great  pungency.    Both  physically  and 
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mentally,  these  sounds  conform  to  the  laws  of  massive  sensa- 
tion. 

If  a  sound  is  intrinsically  harsh  or  grating,  or  if  painfal 
from  intensity,  the  increase  in  volume  will  be  an  increase  of 
pain;  as  in  machinery.  The  braying  of  the  ass  combines 
the  harsh  and  the  voluminous. 

8.  Pitch  or  Tune. — By  pitch  is  meant  the  acuteness  or 
graveness  of  a  sound,  as  determined  by  the  ear,  and  resolvable 
into  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  sounding  body,  or   the 
number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time.    The  gravest  sound 
audible  to  the  human  ear  is  (according  to  Helmholtz)    16 
vibrations  a  second ;  the  highest  audible  sound  corresponds 
to  38,000  vibrations  a  second ;  being  a  compass  of  eleven 
octaves.    One  of  the  deepest  tones  in  use  on  orchestra  instru- 
ments is  the  £  of  the  double  bass,  giving  41^  vibrations  a 
second.    The  highest  note  of  the  orchestra  (D  of  the  piccolo 
flute)  is  4752  vibrationa    (Helmholtz  :  TyndalFs  Lectures  on 
Sound,  p.  72).     The  practical  range  is  thus  about  seven 
octaves.    At  the  upper  limit  of  hearing,  persons  differ  as 
much  as  two  octaves ;  the  squeak  of  the  bat  and  the  sound 
of  a  cricket  are  unheard  by  some  ears. 

A  sound  of  uniform  pitch  is  a  musical  note.  In  the  fact 
of  uniform  continuance,  there  is  a  pleasure  of  the  nature  of 
harmony.  It  is  only  such  sounds  that  can  be  farther  com- 
bined into  musical  harmonies. 

Although,  in  music,  less  intervals  than  a  semitone  are  not 
admitted,  the  ear  can  dlBtinguish  still  smaller  differences. 
A  quarter  of  a  tone  makes  a  marked  difference  to  an  ordinary 
ear.  A  good  musician  can  distinguish  two  tones  whose 
vibrations  are  as  1149  to  1145,  sounded  after  each  other,  and 
even  a  smaller  difference  if  they  are  sounded  together.  Two 
pitchforks  whose  number  of  vibrations  per  second  are  1209 
and  1210,  sounded  simultaneously,  can  be  distinguished  by  a 
first-rate  ear. 

9.  The  waxing  and  vHining  of  sound.  The  gradual  in- 
crease or  diminution  of  the  loudness  of  a  sound,  is  one  of  the 
effects  introduced  into  musical  composition,  owing  to  the 
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power  it  liaa  to  impart  additional  pleasure.  The  howling  or 
moaning  of  the  wind  has  sometimes  this  character,  and  pro- 
duces a  deep  impression  upon  all  minds  sensitive  to  sound. 
The  dying  awaj  of  sound  is  especially  noted  as  touching : 
'  that  music  hath  a  dying  fialL'  It  may  be,  that  a  muscular 
feeling  enters  into  this  sensation :  the  gradually  increased  or 
relaxed  tension  of  the  muscles  of  the  ear  being  a  probable 
accompaniment  of  the  increase  or  diminution  of  loudness. 
Vfe  cannot  affirm,  however,  that  it  may  not  be  due  to  the 
auditory  nerves  alone.  When  the  pitch  is  gradually  changed, 
as  well  as  the  d^ree,  we  have  a  farther  modification  intro- 
duced into  musical  composition,  but  apt  to  degenerate  into 
the  'whine'  or  'singHSong.'  In  the  notes  of  birds,  we  may 
trace  this  effect ;  in  the  execution  of  accomplished  singers, 
in  the  violin  and  other  instruments,  and  in  the  cadences  of  a 
musical  orator,  we  may  likewise  observe  it;  in  all  cases 
telling  powerfully. 

10.  Harmony  and  DtBeard, — ^The  concurrence  of  two  or 
more  sounds  may  be  pleasing  or  unpleasing,  irrespective  of 
their  character  individually.  The  pleasurable  concurrence  is 
called  Harmony.  It  is  dependant  upon  the  numerical  relation- 
ship of  the  vibrations  of  the  two  sounds.  Simple  ratios,  as 
1  to  2  (octave),  2  to  3  (fifth),  3  to  4  (fourth),  4  to  5  (major 
third),  5  to  6  (minor  third),  are  harmonious  in  the  order 
stated.  AU  these  are  admissible  in  musical  composition,  and 
are  termed  chords.  The  combination  8  to  9  (a  single  tone)  is 
a  dissonant  combination ;  15  to  16  (a  semi-tone)  is  a  grating 
discord. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  an  individual  sound 
whose  character  is  sweetness,  is  already  a  harmony,  or  concord 
of  many  sounds ;  the  main  tone  being  combined  with  over- 
tones. In  music,  these  sounds  are  still  fiurther  combined, 
according  to  the  general  laws  of  harmony. 

The  pleasure  of  harmony  is  a  wide-spread  fact  of  the 
human  mind ;  it  extends  to  sight  as  well  as  to  hearing,  and  is 
not  wanting  in  the  inferior  senses ;  we  may  have  harmonizing 
or  discordant  tastes.    In  the  higher  emotionsi  a  concurrence 
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may  be  either  harmonious  or  discordant  The  foundation  of 
the  pleasure  is  probably  the  same  throughout ;  it  is  a  general 
principle  thereby  mental  states  are  rq^arded  as  either  co- 
operating, or  conflicting^  with  each  other;  in  the  one  case, 
economizing  nervous  power  and  bringing  pleasure;  in  the 
other,  wasting  power  and  causing  pain. 

11.  Timbre. — This  means  the  di£ference  between  sounds, 
otherwise  the  same,  proceeding  from  different  materials, 
instruments,  or  voices.  We  recognize  a  qualitative  difference 
between  the  flute  and  the  violin,  or  between  the  trumpet  and 
the  clarionet;  we  can  distinguish  between  one  violin  and 
another,  and  between  different  voices  sounding  the  same  notes 
with  the  same  intensity.  These  differences  are  now  explained 
by  the  presence  of  auxiliary  upper  tones  in  all  instruments ; 
which  tones  vary  with  the  material  and  the  instrument  It 
is  supposed  that  perfectly  pure  tones  identical  as  r^ards  pitch 
and  intensity,  would  be  undistinguishable,  whatever  might 
be  their  source. 

12.  Artieuiate  sounds. — Of  articulate  sounds,  some  have  a 
character  so  peculiar  that  our  discrimination  of  them  is  no 
surprise.  The  hissing  sound  of  s,  the  burring  of  the  r,  the 
hum  of  the  m,  are  well  marked  modes  of  producing  variety 
of  effect.  We  can  understand  how  each  should  impart  a 
different  kind  of  shock  to  the  nerve  of  hearing.  So  we  can 
see  a  reason  for  distinguishing  the  abrupt  sounds  p,  t,  k  from 
the  continuous  or  vocal  sounds  b,  d,  and  g,  and  from  the  same 
sounds  with  the  nasal  accompaniment  m,  n,  ng.  It  is  not 
quite  so  easy  to  explain  the  distinction  of  shock  between  the 
labials,  dentals,  and  gutturals  ;  still,  if  we  compare  p  (labial)| 
with  k  (guttural),  we  can  suppose  that  the  stroke  that  gives 
the  k  is  harder  than  the  other. 

The  vowel  sounds  are  explained  by  the  over-tones  (octaves) 
concurring  with  each  fundamental  tone,  and  varying  according 
to  the  resonance  of  the  mouth,  the  form  of  which  is  altered 
for  each  voweL  When  the  ground  tone  is  heard  nearly  alone, 
the  sound  has  the  character  of  u  (full).  The  o  has,  along  with 
the  ground  tone,  the  next  octave  audibly  combined.    The  a 
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(ah)  ia  characterized  by  the  marked  presence  of  the  yeiy  high 


The  same  principle  ia  applied  to  explain  differences  in  the 
coDsooant  aonnda;  bnt  as  respects  these,  there  are  other 
palpable  distinctiona  such  as  we  have  alluded  to  above. 

Some  persona  are  distinguished  by  their  nice  discrimina* 
tion  of  articulate  aounda  If  the  forcing  theory  be  correct, 
a  good  ear  for  musical  notes  should  be  also  a  good  ear  for 
articulation,  aeeing  that  the  articulate  sounds  involve  compo- 
site musical  tones.  An  ear  for  pitch  is  thus  the  basis  both  of 
nmaoc  and  of  speech.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  this  applies 
to  the  vowels.  The  discrimination  of  consonants  may  depend 
on  '>iher  qualities  of  the  ear ;  a  circumstance  requiring  to  be 
adverted  to,  seeing  that,  in  point  of  feict,  the  good  musical  ear 
is  not  always  a  good  articulate  ear.  The  sense  of  Time  is 
not  confined  to  any  oigan  or  any  class  of  feelings ;  but  it  may 
attain  to  great  perfection  in  hearing. 

13.  The  perception  of  dittanee  can  result  from  nothing 
bat  experience.  I  quote  from  Longeb  *Ab  soon  as  the 
oigan  presents  a  sensibility  and  a  development  sufficient  for 
diaoeming  easily  the  relative  intensity  of  two  consecutive 
aoonda,  nothing  &ither  ia  necessary  in  order  to  acquire  the 
notiona  of  A\^^^  and  direction  of  the  body  &om  which  the 
aonorooa  wavea  emanate.  In  fact,  if  a  sound  is  already 
known  to  ua»  aa  in  the  case  of  the  human  voice,  or  an  instru- 
ment^ we  judge  of  its  distance  by  the  feebleness  of  its  im- 
pression upon  the  nerve  of  hearing ;  if  the  sound  is  one  whose 

*  The  laQoviiig  if  Hthnholti'i  tabla  for  tha  leading  TOwel  aonndi :— 


▼•wiL  Toatu     tad.         Sid.  4th.  (th.  6tb.  7th. 

•  (Ml)  itn^      *         w«ik  .  -.  _  — 

o(«h)  fteoaa  itnag     («Mk)      (wMk)  .  ^  — 

o(g^  ftnoa  middfing   ttniig      (wmk)       (weak)  «  — 

i(Ul)  wmkat  •tNng  (TwjWMk)  ■trong    (middling) 

tt(ih)  MioiBg  (wnk)     wmk     «M<n»iy    itrwiger    itronger  ■trongtr 


thaa  S  ud  4. 
TW  pMMtbwM  danoU  that  lb«  Iobm  th«j  indote  are  not  abiolatal j  naoea- 
mtf  to  Iha  ■iMng  of  fha  apadal  Towal-aoond. 
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intensity,  at  a  given  distance,  is  unknown,  as,  for  example, 
thunder,  we  suppose  it  nearer  according  as  it  is  louder.' 

We  are  apt  to  mix  inferential  processes  with  our  judgment 
of  distanca  If  we  are  led  to  imagine  that  a  sound  is  fietr^er 
off  than  it  really  is,  we  seem  to  hear  it  stronger  than  it  is. 
Awaking  suddenly  in  the  night,  we  hear  a  faint  noise,  and 
suppose  it  much  louder,  our  notion  of  its  real  distance  being 
for  a  few  moments  vague  and  confused.  It  being  an  effect  of 
distance  that  sounds  fade  away  into  a  feeble  hum,  when  we 
encounter  a  sound  whose  natural  quality  is  feeble,  like  the 
humming  of  the  bee,  we  are  ready  to  imagine  it  more  distant 
than  the  reality. 

14  Directio7L — ^This  is  a  purely  intellectual  sensation,  in 
other  words,  is  of  importance  as  leading  us  to  perceive  the 
situation  of  the  objects  of  the  outer  world  whence  the  sound 
takes  its  rise. 

The  following  extract  from  Longet  indicates  the  kind  of 
experience  that  gives  us  the  feeling  of  direction : — 

'  With  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  sonorous  waves,  we 
can  at  present  only  say,  that  the  knowledge  of  it  is  owing  to 
a  process  of  reasoning  applied  to  the  sensation.  Thus,  we 
hear  distinctly  a  sound  emanating  from  a  given  point,  what- 
ever be  the  position  of  the  head ;  but  the  ear  being  able  to 
judge  of  slight  differences  in  the  intensity  of  soimds,  we 
remark  that,  in  certain  positions  of  the  head,  the  sound  seems 
stronger.  We  are  hence  led  to  place  our  head  in  one  fixed 
position  as  regards  the  sounding  body.  But  our  sight  teUs 
what  is  this  direction  of  most  perfect  hearing ;  and  we  then 
apply  the  observation  made  on  bodies  that  we  can  see  to 
those  that  are  not  seen/ 

The  combined  action  of  the  tu>o  ears  also  favours 
the  perception  of  direction  of  sound  very  materially.  A 
person  that  has  become  deaf  on  one  ear,  is  usually  unable 
to  say  whether  a  sound  is  before  or  behind.  The  change  of 
effect  produced  by  a  slight  rotation  of  the  head,  is  such  as  to 
indicate  direction  to  the  mind.  For  while  the  sound  becomes 
more  perceptible  on  one  ear, — the  ear  turned  to  face  the 
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object  more  dizecUy, — ^the  sound  in  the  other  ear  is  to  the 
same  d^ree  ohscored.  When  the  head  is  so  placed,  after 
vwiona  trials,  that  the  greatest  force  of  sensation  is  felt  on  the 
right  ear,  and  the  least  on  the  left,  we  then  infer  that  the 
aonnding  body  is  away  to  the  right ;  when  the  two  effects  are 
equal,  and  when  any  movement  of  the  head  makes  them 
imequal,  we  judge  the  sound  to  be  either  right  in  front  or 
behind ;  and  we  can  further  discriminate  so  as  to  determine 
between  these  two  suppositions.* 

The  sense  of  direction  is  by  no  means  very  delicate,  even 
afttt  being  educated  to  the  full  We  can  readily  judge 
whether  a  voice  be  before  or  behind,  right  or  left,  up  or 
down ;  but  if  we  were  to  stand  opposite  to  a  row  of  persons, 
at  a  distance,  say,  of  ten  feet,  we  should  not  be  able,  I 
apprehend,  to  say  which  one  emitted  a  sound.  This  confusion 
is  well  known  to  schoolmasters.  So  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  find  out  a  skylark  in  the  air  from  the  sound  of  its  song. 

15.  The  duration  of  the  feeling  of  an  individual  beat  can 
be  appreciated  by  noting  at  what  intervals  a  succession  of 
beats  seems  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  sound.  This  makes, 
in  iact,  the  inferior  limit  of  the  audibility  of  sounds.  From 
the  experiments  of  Helmholtz,  it  would  appear  that  a  series 
of  beats  begins  to  be  felt  as  continuous  when  they  number 


*  Aeootdiag  to  Ed.  Weber,  In  detennliiing  the  direction  of  ioiindi,  we 
tmjjio}  ttM  ezlenud  eer  for  thoee  eoning  from  aboTOb  below,  behind,  before ; 
ttM  tyipMium  for  thoee  coining  from  left  to  right  He  made  the  foUowing 
espvimeiita  :<— The  heed  wme  ineerted  in  water,  the  eir-paaeege  being  filled 
wfth  sir,  ao  that  the  tjmpannin  waa  free  to  Tibrate.  In  that  caae,  the  ear 
reeognind  the  ioonda  aa  eztemal  to  itaeU^  bat  ooold  diitinguiah  them  only  aa 
light  or  left  ia  diieetioo.    When»forther,  the  ear  itaelf  waa  filled  with  water, 

ttM  free  actioo  of  ttM  tympanom  antMted,  the  aenae  of  externality  alto* 
warn  loet  The  foelinga  were  regarded  aa  aubjeotiTe.  It  waa  obaerred 
hy  X.  H.  Weber  that  the  nniting  of  the  doable  tenmtion  from  the  two  eara 
(Mdogooa  to  biaoeolar  viaioo)  hae  ita  limita.  If  two  watohae  with  diifarent 
tataa  ef  tUing  are  held  before  one  ear,  the  ear  dietingniahea  the  perioda  when 
the  atrokea  of  the  two  foU  together,  and  forma  to  itaelf  a  rhythm  out  of  the 
two  amiea  of  atrohee.  If  the  watohee  are  applied,  one  to  each  ear,  the  aenae 
ef  fhythm  la  loot  The  mind  eaa  no  longer  make  the  oombination  effected 
the  two  watehea  are  applied  aepantely  to  the  two  eara. 
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sixteen  in  a  second ;  so  that  the  impression  of  each  must 
continue  not  less  than  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  second. 

16.  The  sub/ective  sensations  of  the  ear  are  such  as  buzzing, 
ticking,  and  humming  sounds.  .They  arise  fix>m  disease  of  the 
brain,  or  the  auditory  nerve,  obstructions  in  the  Qrmpanum 
and  Eustachian  tube,  &c. 

SENSE  OF  SIGHT. 

1.  The  objects  of  sight  include  nearly  all  material  bodies. 
Their  visibility  depends  on  their  being  acted  on  by  Light, 
hitherto  the  most  inscrutable  of  natural  agents.  Certain 
bodies,  as  the  Sun,  the  Stars,  flame,  solids  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, give  origin  to  rays  of  light,  and  are  called  self-luminous. 
Other  bodies,  as  the  Moon,  the  Planets,  and  the  greater 
number  of  terrestrial  surfaces,  are  visible  only  by  reflecting 
the  rays  they  receive  from  the  self-luminous  class. 

The  reflexion  of  light  is  of  two  sorts :  mirror  reflexion, 
which  merely  reveals  the  body  that  the  light  comes  from ;  and 
reflexion  of  visibility,  which  pictures  the  reflecting  surface. 
In  this  last  mode  of  reflexion,  the  light  is  broken  up  and 
emitted  in  all  directions  exactly  as  from  a  self-luminous 
original.  Visible  surfaces  receiving  light  from  the  sun  have 
thus  the  power  of  absorbing  and  re-issuing  it,  while  a  mirror 
simply  gives  a  mw  direction  to  the  rays.  When  we  look  at 
a  picture  in  a  bad  light,  we  find  that  the  rays  of  reflexion 
overpower  the  rays  arising  from  the  coloured  surface  of  the 
picture  ;  consequently  the  picture  is  imperfectly  seen. 

As  regards  vision,  bodies  are  either  opaque  or  transparent. 
There  is  a  scale  of  degrees  from  the  most  perfect  opacity,  as 
in  a  piece  of  clay,  to  the  most  perfect  transparency,  as  in  air. 
According  as  bodies  become  transparent,  they  cease  to  be 
\dsible. 

The  transparency  of  Air  is  not  absolutely  perfect ;  that  is 
to  say,  light  in  passing  through  the  atmosphere  is  to  a  certain 
small  extent  arrested,  and  a  portion  reflected,  so  as  to  make 
the  mass  faintly  visible  to  the  eye.    When  we  look  up  into 
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the  sky  through  a  cloudless  atmosphere,  all  the  illumination 
reoeiyed  beyond  the  sun's  disc  is  light  reflected  by  the  atmos- 
phere itsel£  Liquids  are  still  less  transparent ;  although  they 
transmit  light  so  as  to  show  objects  beyond  them,  they  also 
reflect  a  sufficient  portion  to  be  themselves  visible.  light 
fidling  upon  the  surface  of  water  is  dealt  with  in  three 
different  wajra  One  portion  passes  through,  a  second  is 
reflected  as  from  a  mirror,  a  third  very  small  portion  is 
abeorbed  and  radiated  anew,  so  as  to  make  the  surface  visible 
as  a  SQifiace.  The  same  threefold  action  obtains  in  transparent 
solidsy  as  glass,  crystal,  ftc.  It  is  to  be  remarked  of  solid 
bodies  that  they  are  almost  all  transparent  to  a  certain  small 
der^ih,  as  shown  by  holding  up  their  plates  or  laminse  to  the 
light  Gold  lea£  for  example,  permits  the  passage  of  light ; 
and  any  other  metal,  if  similarly  attenuated,  would  show  the 
same  effect  There  is,  however,  in  this  case,  an  important 
difference  to  be  noted,  inasmuch  as  objects  are  not  distinctly 
seen,  although  light  is  transmitted ;  hence  the  name '  translu- 
cent' is  applied  to  the  case  to  distinguish  it  from  proper 
tnnsparency.  There  may  be  something  more  than  a  differ- 
ence of  degree  betw^n  the  two  actions. 

Opaque  bodies  may  diffuse  much  light  or  little :  some 
rabetanoes,  auch  as  chslk  and  sea  foam,  emit  a  large  body  of 
Ug^t ;  charcoal  is  remarkable  for  absorbing  without  re-emission 
of  the  sun's  rays.  This  is  the  ordinary,  p^rtiaps  not  the  full, 
explanation  of  white  and  black|  the  one  implying  a  surface 
that  emits  a  laige  portion  of  the  rays  of  visibility,  the  other 
fswornone. 

Besides  the  difference  of  action  making  white  and  black, 
and  the  intermediate  shades  of  grey,  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  texture  of  surfiEtees,  giving  birth  to  what  we  recognize  as 
Colour.  Upon  what  peculiarity  of  surface  the  difference 
between,  for  example,  red  and  blue,  dependsi  we  cannot  at 
present  explain.  But  this  fiict  of  colour  is  one  among  the 
many  distinctions  presented  by  the  various  materials  of  the 
fl^ba  Along  with  colour,  a  substance  may  have  more  or  less 
of  the  property  that  decides  between  white  and  black,  namely, 
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copiousness  of  radiatioiL  This  makes  richness  of  ooloor,  as 
in  the  difference  between  new  and  fiided  colouis,  betireen 
turkey  red  and  doll  brick  day  of  a  similar  hne 

Some  bodies  are  fieuther  said  to  possess  LostreL 

Mineral  bodies  present  all  varieties  of  lights  oolonr,  and 
lustre,  bat  the  prevailing  tint  of  rocks  and  soils  is  some  shs^de 
of  grey.  The  reddish  tint  of  days  and  sandstones  is  chiefly 
dne  to  the  prevalence  of  oxide  of  iron.  Vegetation  yields 
the  greenness  of  the  leaf,  and  the  vari^ated  tints  of  the 
flower.    Animal  bodies  present  new  and  distinct  varieties^ 

2.  We  come  next  to  consider  the  organ  of  sight,  the  £ye. 

*  Besides  the  stmctures  which  compose  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
and  constitate  it  an  optical  instmment,  there  are  certain  external 
accessory  parts,  which  protect  that  oigan,  and  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  proper  performance  of  its  fnnctions.  These 
are  known  as  the  appendages  of  the  eye  (they  have  been  named 
likewise  '  tntamina  ocnli ')  ;  and  they  indnde  the  eyebrows,  the 
eyelids,  the  organ  for  secreting  the  sebaceous  (or  oQy)  matter, 
and  the  tears,  together  with  the  canals  by  which  the  latter  fluid 
is  conveyed  to  the  nose.' 

'  The  eyebrows  are  arched  ridges,  snrmonnting  on  each  side 
the  npper  border  of  the  orbit,  and  forming  a  boundazy  between 
the  forehead  and  the  npper  eyelid.  They  consist  of  thick  integu- 
ment, studded  with  stifi*,  obliquely  set  hairs,  under  which  lies 
some  fat,  with  part  of  the  two  muscles  named  respectively  the 
orbicular  muscle  of  the  eyelids  and  the  corrugator  of  the  eye> 
brows.'  By  this  last-named  musde  the  eyebrows  are  drawn 
together,  and  at  the  same  time  downwards,  so  as  to  give  the 
frowning  appearance  of  the  eye ;  the  opposite  action  of  lifting 
and  separating  the  eyebrows  is  performed  by  a  musde  lying 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  head  termed  the  occipito-frontalis.  In 
regulating  the  admission  of  light  to  the  eye,  and  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  passions,  these  two  muscles  are  called  into  play ;  the 
one  is  stimulated  in  various  forms  of  pain  and  displeasure,  the 
other  in  an  opposite  class  of  feelings. 

'  The  eyelids  are  two  thin  moveable  folds  placed  in  front  of 
each  eye,  and  calculated  to  conceal  it,  or  leave  it  exposed,  as 
occasion  may  require.  The  upper  lid  is  larger  and  more  move- 
able than  the  lower,  and  has  a  muscle  (levator  palpebne  superi- 
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oris)  ezclasiTely  intended  for  its  elevation.  Descending  below 
the  middle  of  ttie  eye,  the  npper  lid  covers  the  transparent  part 
of  the  organ ;  and  the  eye  is  opened,  or  rather  the  lids  are  sepa- 
rated, hj  the  elevation  of  the  npper  one  nnder  the  inflnence  of 
the  mosde  referred  to.  The  eyelids  are  joined  at  the  enter  and 
inner  angles  of  the  eye ;  the  interval  between  the  angles  varies 
in  length  in  different  persons,  and,  according  to  its  extent,  (the 
abe  of  the  ^obe  being  nearly  the  same,)  gives  the  appearance  of 
a  larger  or  a  smaller  eye.  At  the  enter  an§^,  which  is  more 
ftcnte  than  the  inner,  the  lids  are  in  dose  contact  with  the 
eye*ball ;  bat  at  the  inner  angle,  the  camncnla  lachzymalis  (a 
small  red  conical  body)  intervenes.  The  firee  margins  of  the 
Hds  are  straight^  so  that  thej  leave  between  them,  when  approxi- 
mLted,  merely  a  transverse  chink.  The  greater  part  of  the  edge 
la  flattened,  bat  towards  the  inner  angle  it  is  ronnded  off  for  a 
abort  space :  and  where  the  two  differently  formed  parts  join, 
there  exists  on  each  lid  a  slight  conical  elevation,  the  apex  of 
which  is  pierced  by  the  apertnre  of  the  corresponding  lachrymal 
doet' — Qfuor. 

The  lachrymal  ^yparatns  is  constitnted  by  the  following 
assemblage  of  parts — vis.,  the  gland,  by  which  the  tears  are 
secreted  at  the  enter  side  of  the  orbit ;  the  two  canals,  into 
which  the  flnid  is  received  near  the  inner  angles ;  and  the  sac 
with  the  dnct  continoed  from  it,  throngh  which  the  tears  pass 
to  the  interior  of  the  nose.  The  description  of  these  parts  need 
not  be  qnoted  in  detail  here.  Saffice  it  to  say  that  the  tears  are 
secreted  by  the  lachxymal  gland,  and  ponred  oat  from  the 
eyelids  apon  the  eyeball ;  the  washings  afterwards  ronning  into 
the  lachxymal  sac,  and  thence  by  the  nose. 

The  parts  now  dwelt  npon  are  less  concerned  in  vision, 
than  in  expression  and  other  functions  auxiliary  to  vision. 
Thoogh  not  directly  bearing  on  the  object  of  the  present 
section,  they  will  be  of  importance  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  emotions  and  their  outward  display.  From  them  we 
torn  to  the  ball  or  globe  of  the  eye. 

*The  globe,  or  ball  of  the  eye,  is  placed  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  orbital  oavityi  fixed  prinoipaUy  by  its  connexion  with  the 
optic  nerve  behind,  and  the  mnsdes  with  the  eyelids  in  front, 
bat  capable  of  changing  its  position  within  certain  limits.    The 
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reed  ima  obliqni  muBdOi  d<««ly  mirromid  fli.  g~Mr  put  Of  a» 
avebaU'  Uio  Ma,  «iUi «»  a>™>clo  aod it«  iemUimu:  membiMtt, 
miii<»iit«!t«i«hitiiii><»iti  md  bftoid,  il  U  ™pp<«ttd  by  a 
on^tit,  of  looie  &L  Ik.  (bnn  of  tho  ejobdl  i>  irrogiiJrfT 
.phoroicUi  Bid,  whm-riowod  in  profile,  ufcuod  to  bo compO|»d 
of  Mgmoit.  of  two  splaro^  of  wHoh  the  ulterior  ii  U»  Mu^ 
.^  moro  prommmti  toio.  th.  dUoirtor  tokon  &om  boforo 


•  HorUontal  iectioii  of  thB  tight  ey^  witli  two  of  the  inu»cle«,-th«  «- 
torasl  Md  intanua  mti.-«>d  the  optic  nerve.  «.  Aqneoui  humonr.  ». 
Cryrtilliiw  !«»■  «•  Vitreon*  hnmoor.  1.  OonjonctiT*.  2.  Sclerotic.,  a. 
C«ii«.  4  Caioroii  (.  CumlI  of  Foiitu».  6.  Cili^  proceMM.  7.  In*. 
8  Eetin*.  fl.  Hydoid  membrwe.  10.  Zone  of  Ziim,  or  ciliary  pnwewe. 
of  the  hyiloid.  11.  Membrane  of  equeou.  hnmonr.— (WKiaTOir  JONm  m 
iht  Eyt.) 
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backwAtds  exceeds  the  transrene  diameter  bj  about  a  line. 
The  segment  of  the  larger  sphere  oorre^Kinds  to  the  aolerotic 
ooat,  and  the  portion  of  the  smaller  sphere  to  the  cornea.' 

*  Except  when  certain  mosdes  are  in  aetiony  the  axes  of  the 
ejes  are  nearly  parallel;  the  optio  neryes,  on  the  contrary, 
diverge  coiunderablj  from  one  another,  and  consequently  each 
ueivo  enters  the  corresponding  eye  a  little  to  the  inner  or  nasal 
aide  of  the  axis  of  the  globe. 

'  The  eyeball  is  composed  of  several  investing  membranes, 
ooBoentrically  ananged,  and  of  certain  flnid  and  solid  parts 
contained  within  them.  The  membranes  are  three  in  number, 
ma  external  fibrous  oorering  named  sclerotic  and  cornea,  a 
nuddle  Tasonlar  and  pigmentary,  in  part  also  muscular,  mem- 
brtae,  the  choroid  and  the  iris,  and  an  internal  nervous  stratum, 
Ae  retina.  The  enclosed  light-refracting  parts,  also  three  in 
nnmber,  are  the  aqueous  humour,  the  vitreous  body,  and  the  lens 
with  its  capsule.' 

TbBeonjuneticaiM  more  an  appendage  of  the  eye  than  a  portion 
of  the  globe.  It  is  a  thin,  transparent  membrane  covering  only 
the  front  or  visible  portion  of  the  ball,  and  reflected  on  it  from 
the  interior  of  the  eyelids,  of  which  it  is  the  lining  mucous 
membrane.  Over  the  dear  and  bulging  portion  of  the  eye  it  is 
perfectly  traosparent,  and  adheres  dosely  to  the  sur&oe ;  on  the 
parts  surrounding  the  dear  portion  it  is  less  transparent,  and 
oon  tains  a  6w  straggling  blood-vessels,  which  are  seen  as  red 
edrsaks  on  the  white  of  the  eye. 

*  The  $eUrM0f  one  of  the  most  complete  of  the  tunics  of  the 
eye,  and  that  on  which  the  maintenance  ci  the  form  of  the 
ecgan  chiefly  depends,  is  a  strong,  opaque,  unyielding,  fibrous 
stmeture,  composed  of  bundles  of  strong  white  fibres,  which 
interiaoe  with  one  another  in  all  directions.  The  membrane 
eofers  about  fiv^sixths  of  the  eyeball,  leaving  a  large  opening 
in  firant,  whidi  is  occupied  by  the  transparent  cornea,  and  a 
snaQer  aperture  behind  for  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.  The 
sderotie  is  thiokest  at  the  back  part  of  the  eye,  and  thiimest 
about  I  of  an  inch  from  the  cornea.  At  the  junction  with  the 
eomea  it  is  thickened. 

*The  cornea  is  a  transparent  structure,  occupying  the  i^rture 
left  in  the  fore  part  of  the  sderotio,  and  forming  about  one-fifth 
of  the  soHuoe  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.'    The  two  together  com- 
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plete  the  encaaement  of  the  eye,  and  no  other  portion  is  employed 
for  the  mere  pnrpoee  of  mamtaimng  the  form  and  rigidity  of  the 
baU. 

Spread  over  the  imier  enrface  of  the  aderotic,  lie  two  other 
membranona  expansions,  likewise  termed  ooats  or  tonics,  bnt  of 
totally  different  nature  and  properties.  Next  the  sderotie,  is  the 
choroid  coat,  which  is  a  membrane  of  a  black  or  deep  brown 
colour,  lining  the  whole  of  the  chamber  np  to  the  nnion  of  the 
sclerotic  with  the  cornea,  and  then  extending  inwards  as  a  ring 
stretching  across  the  eye.  It  also  is  pierced  behind  by  the  optic 
nerve. 

The  choroid  coat  is  an  extremely  vascnlar  stroctnre — ^tfaat  is 
to  say,  it  is  composed  of  a  dense  mass  of  blood  vessels,  which  lie 
in  two  layers,  the  outermost  of  the  two  being  the  veins,  and  the 
other  the  arteries.  Inside  of  those  two  vascular  expansions,  is 
the  layer  containing  the  black  pigment  that  gives  to  the  ooat  its 
colour,  and  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  numerous  blood  vessels 
to  keep  supplied.  The  pigment  is  enclosed  in  the  cells  of  a 
membrane,  and  these  cells  are  packed  very  closely  together,  and 
are  about  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Each  cell 
has  a  transparent  point  in  its  centre,  surrounded  by  a  dark 
margin. 

The  retina^  or  the  nervous  coat  of  the  eye,  is  placed  next  the 
choroid,  but  does  not  reach  so  far  forward.  K  a  strong  light  is 
thrown  upon  it  through  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  it  appears  of  a 
reddish  colour,  which  is  owing  to  its  blood  vessels.  When 
examined  after  death,  it  is  pinkish  and  transparent.  In  the 
centre  of  the  retina,  and  in  the  line  of  most  perfect  vision,  is 
observed  an  elliptical  yellow,  or  golden  yellow,  spoti  about  ^jV 
of  an  inch  long  and  y^  wide,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a 
dark  depression  called  by  the  discoverer,  Soemmerring,  the 
central  hole.  It  is  not  a  hole,  but  a  thinner  portion  of  the 
retina.  About  |p^  to  •j^  of  an  inch  from  the  inner  or  nasal  side 
of  the  yellow  spot,  is  a  flattened  circular  papilla,  corresponding 
with  the  place  where  the  optic  nerve  pierces  the  choroid  ooat. 

The  retina  consists  of  several  layers.  Beginning  at  the 
inside,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  vitreous  humour,  we  find  a 
transparent  membrane  called  the  limiUng  membrane^  whose 
thickness  does  not  exceed  ^.^^nr  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
ramificoiioM  of  (he  optic  nerve^  the  fibres  being  arranged  in  fine 
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joenhiBBy  and  wanting  the  doable  ontline.  These  fibres  are 
exceedingly  minnte ;  the  average  diameter  is  not  more  than  the 
TV.iw  ^  77.Hv  ^^  ^^  inch;  while  some  are  less  than  the 
TffvSniir  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Within  the  fibrons  layer,  is  a 
layer  of  nerve  eeUe  or  veeicle$  resembling  the  Tesides  that  make 
up  the  grey  substance  of  the  brain*  These  are  most  abundant 
in  the  hinder  or  central  parts  of  the  retina :  they  yary  from  the 
viAnr  ^  ^  Ww  of  u^  inch  in  diameter.  Then  comes  a  still 
more  complicated  layer  called  the  granular  and  fibroue  layer^ 
wluob  constitutes  the  link  of  connexion  between  the  retina  and 
the  choroid  coat.  It  is  made  up  of  two  distinguishable  layers  of 
little  grains  or  nuclei,  and  a  number  of  very  fine  filaments,  with 
m  direction  perpendicular  to  the  retina ;  at  their  outer  conneziony 
these  filaments  are  the  ^^\m  to  the  to.  W  "*  diameter ;  at 
their  inner  connexion  with  the  fibres  of  tho  optic  nerre,  they  are 

from  the  vTr.iw  ^  ^  TT<r.^nnr  of  au  inch  in  diameter.  The 
inner  of  the  two  layers,  maldng  up  the  granular  and  fibrous 
layer,  immediately  adjoins  the  choroid,  and  is  called  the  columnar 
or  taeiUafr  layer,  being  made  up  of  closely-packed  perpendicular 
rods  transparent  and  colourless,  about  7^^  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  y^tinr  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Interspersed  with  these  are 
larger  xx>ds  called  cones,  -^^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.*  Each 
pigment  cell  of  the  choroid  receives  as  many  as  six  or  eight  of 
the  cones,  with  a  larger  number  of  the  smaller  rods  grouped 
round  them.  They  are  connected  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
retina  by  the  fine  perpendicular  filaments. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  those  several  elements  are 
disposed  in  the  ydlow  spot  and  its  vicinity,  where  vision  is  most 
perfteii  From  the  margin  of  the  spot  towards  the  central  hole, 
the  rods  of  the  columnar  layer,  the  nuclei  resting  upon  them, 
and  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve,  gradually  diminish,  and  at  last 
fiids  away.  On  the  central  hole,  nothing  is  left  but  the  larger 
rods,  or  cones,  with  the  fine  perpendicular  fibres,  and  the  vesicles, 
wUdi  are  here  doeer  than  anywhere  else,  there  being  one  for 
evaty  oone,  and  the  layer  being  7  or  8  cells  thick.  Those 
elsoienia  that  thus  disappear  in  the  central  hole,  are,  however, 


*  Ths  above  sstfmtiss  of  liss  sie  mostly  tftksn  from  KSiliksr,  being 
SHMfcmii  from  mlOlaMtrts  hf  diWding  by  34,  (inilMd  of  85  and  a 
BifltfQa),  to  BStp  to  looad  aasibifs. 
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yery  abnndant  near  the  margin  of  the  yellow  spot  The  smaller 
rods  take  the  place  of  the  oones,  and  the  fibres  of  the  optie 
nerve  are  yerj  abnndant  and  close.  Thns,  if  we  take  the  jelloir 
spot  together  with  its  immediate  smronndings,  we  find  there  the 
retina  most  highly  deyeloped ;  and  it  is  on  this  part  that  we  *^n 
discriminate  visible  objects  with  the  greatest  delicacy.  Tho 
nneqnal  distribution  of  the  difierent  elements  between  the  enter 
and  inner  parts  of  the  yellow  spot  is  remarkable.* 

Before  pointing  out  the  different  bodies  that  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  eye,  and  enable  it  to  act  as  an  optic  lens,  I  must 
call  attention  to  several  other  substances  of  a  membranous 
or  fibrous  character  lying  under  the  cornea  and  near  the 
junction  with  the  sclerotic  coat  The  first  of  these  is  the 
ciliary  ligament,  a  narrow  circular  band,  of  a  greyish-white 
colour,  close  behind  the  junction  above-named.  The  fore- 
most margin,  the  thicker  of  the  two,  gives  attachment  to  the 
circular  curtain  called  the  iris.  The  thinner  and  posterior 
margin  is  blended  with  the  choroid  coat^  which  here  prolongs 
itself  inwards  in  a  series  of  radiated  folds  called  the  ciliary 
processes.  The  ciliary  processes  lie  behind  the  iris,  and  make 
a  black,  wrinkled,  narrow  rim,  concealed  from  external  view. 

*  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  (Psychology,  sew  edition,  p.  85)  indicates  a  daas 
of  ftractnree,  at  the  eztremitiea  of  the  nerree  of  lenae,  ae  vmttiplitn  tf 
ditturbatMs,  or  as  lerving  to  enhance  the  efficacy  of  the  peripheral  atinin- 
latton  of  the  nervea.  Thoe  in  touch  the  short  hairs  render  the  skin  more 
sensitive  to  contactfi ;  while  the  so-called  '  iittie  oodles  of  touch '  tend 
greatly  to  exaggerate  the  pressure  upon  the  nerre  fibres  when  the  skin  is 
compressed.  In  the  ear,  the  otolites  and  minute  rods  and  fibres,  serre  to 
transform  the  liquid  vibrations  into  the  more  energetic  vibrations  of  solids, 
so  as  to  affect  the  nerve  more  powerfully.  Finally,  in  the  eye,  the  lenses 
concentrate  the  light  upon  the  retina. 

The  structures  at  the  back  of  the  eye  are  interpreted  on  the  same  prin* 
dple  of  increasing  the  susceptibility  to  slight  disturbance ;  the  lumxnont 
waves  being  the  feeblest  of  all  known  agencies.  The  fibres  of  the  retina  are 
reduced  to  the  naked  core ;  the  protecting  medullary  sheath  being  absent. 
The  light,  passing  through  the  transparent  retina,  affects  the  more  sus- 
ceptible pigment  cells  of  the  choroid  ooat,  whence  the  disturbance  is  con- 
veyed by  the  rods  and  perpendicular  filaments  to  the  nervous  layer  of  the 
retina.  Lastly,  the  nervous  layer  itself  consists  not  only  of  fibres,  but  also 
of  nerve  vesicles  or  corpuscles,  which  are  much  more  liable  than  the  fibres  to 
take  on  molecular  disturbance,  and  originate  molecular  motions. 
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*The  irU  may  rightly  be  regarded  as  a  process  of  the  choroid; 
it  is  continiioos  with  it,  although  of  a  modified  stractnre.  It 
forms  a  yertical  cnrtain,  stretched  in  the  aqneoos  htunonr  before 
the  lens,  and  perforated  for  the  transmission  of  light.  It  is 
attached  all  round  at  the  junction  of  the  sclerotic  and  the  cornea, 
so  near  indeed  to  the  latter  that  its  anterior  surface  becomes 
oontinuons  with  the  posterior  elastic  lamina.'  'The  anterior 
waxbce  of  the  iris  has  a  brilliant  lustre,  and  is  marked  by  lines 
accurately  described  by  Dr.  Jacob,  taking  a  more  or  less  direct 
course  towards  the  pupil.  These  lines  are  important  as  being 
mdjoatiTe  of  a  fibrous  structure.'  When  the  pupil  is  contracted, 
these  conrerging  fibres  are  stretched ;  when  it  is  dilated,  they  are 
thrown  more  or  less  into  zigzags.  The  pupil  is  nearly  circular, 
and  is  situated  rather  to  the  inner  side  of  the  centre  of  the  iris. 
By  the  morements  of  the  iris,  it  is  dilated  or  contracted,  so  as  to 
admit  more  or  less  light  to  the  interior;  and  its  diameter  under 
these  droumstances  may  Tsry  firom  about  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch.'— 
Todd  and  Bowviir,  Vol.  H,  p.  25. 

The  iris  is  thus  to  be  considered  as  a  muscular  structure, 
its  fibres  being  of  the  unstriped  variety,  or  of  the  kind  that 
prevails  among  the  involuntary  muscles,  as  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  intestines.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves. 
While  the  radiating  fibres  above  described  serve  to  dilate  the 
papil,  a  second  class  of  fibres,  arranged  in  circles  round  the 
opening,  and  best  seen  at  the  inner  margin  and  behind,  operate 
in  contracting  it  The  action  is  regulated  by  the  intensity  of 
the  light  In  the  dark,  or  in  a  very  faint  light,  the  dilating 
fibrss  are  tense  and  contracted  to  the  full,  making  the  pupil 
veiy  wide  The  stimulus  of  light  brings  the  circular  or  con- 
tracting fibres  into  play,  and  contracts  the  opening.  The 
changes  thus  affSected  are  useful  in  adapting  the  eye  to  different 
lights,  admitting  a  larger  quantity  with  a  feeble  light,  and  a 
smaller  quantity  with  one  that  is  too  strong.  When  this 
refiex  power  of  adaptation  reaches  its  limit,  and  the  brilliancy 
is  stOl  too  great,  we  then  put  forth  the  voluntary  efibrts  of 
doeing  the  ey^  or  of  turning  the  head  away  from  the  object 

Behind  Uie  ciliary  ligament,  and  covering  the  outside  of 
the  ciliary  processes,  is  a  greyish,  semi-transparent  stnicture, 
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known  as  the  eiliary  muscle.  '  It  belongs  to  tlie  nnstripcd 
variety  of  muscle,  and  its  fibres  appear  to  radiate  backwards 
from  the  junction  of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea^  and  to  lose 
themselves  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  ciliary  bodj.  The 
muscular  nature  of  this  structure  is  confirmed  by  its  anatomy 
in  birds,  where  it  is  largely  developed,  as  noticed  by  Sir  P. 
Crampton.'— Todd  and  Bowmak,  IL,  27. 

A  peculiar  interest  has  come  to  attach  to  this  muscle,  from 
its  supposed  operation  in  adapting  the  eye  to  objects  at 
different  distances. 

Passing  now  from  the  coats  of  the  eye  to  the  substance, 
we  find  three  humours,  or  transparent  masses  occupying  it  in 
the  following  order :  in  the  front  is  the  aqueous  humour;  next, 
the  crystalline  lens ;  and  backmost  the  vitreous  humour: 

The  aqueous  or  watery  humour  is  a  clear,  watery  liquid  lying 
under  the  cornea  in  firont,  and  bounded  behind  by  the  crystalline 
lens  and  the  folds  of  the  ciliary  processes.  This  hxmiour  is  very 
nearly  pure  water,  containing  in  solution  a  small  quantity  of 
common  salt  and  albnmen ;  and  is  enclosed  in  a  membrane,  which 
is  in  contact  with  the  inner  sur£EU)e  of  the  cornea,  in  firont,  and 
the  ciliary  processes  and  lens  behind.  The  liquid  is  partly  before 
and  partly  behind  the  iris. 

The  vitreous  or  glassy  humour  lies  behind  the  crystalline  lens, 
and  occupies  the  entire  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  being  about 
two-thirds  of  the  whole.  It  consists  of  a  clear,  thin  fluid  enclosed 
in  a  membrane,  ifv  hich  membrane  not  met^ly  surrounds  it,  but 
radiates  inwards  into  its  substance  like  the  partitions  of  an  orange, 
so  as  to  make  up  a  half-solid  gelatinous  body — the  vitreous  body, 
or  posterior  lens  of  the  eye.  These  partitions  are  very  numerous, 
and  point  to  the  axis  of  the  eye,  but  do  not  reach  to  it ;  and 
consequently  there  is  a  central  cylinder  passing  firom  front  to 
back,  composed  only  of  the  fluid  of  the  body.  The  form  of  the 
vitreous  body  is  convex  behind,  while  before  there  is  a  deep  cup- 
shaped  depression  for  receiving  the  crystalline  lens.  The  mem- 
brane  that  surrounds  it  on  all  sides,  as  well  as  entering  into  the 
interior,  has  a  twofold  connexion  in  front ;  it  doubles  so  as  to 
receive  the  crystalline  lens  between  its  folds,  and  it  imites  with 
the  ciliary  processes,  which  surround  the  lens  without  reaching 
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its  border*  Thns  the  partitioni  betireen  the  aqueous  hamonr  ia 
finont,  and  the  vitreons  humour  behind,  is  made  ap  of  three 
snocessiTe  portions  endosinfi:  one  another  :-»the  wrinkled  black 
ring  of  the  oiliaKy  processes  oatermost ;  within  this,  a  ring  of  the 
doaUed  membrane  of  the  yitreons  hnmonr ;  and  inmost  of  all, 
the  crjstalline  lens,  enclosed  between  the  two  folds  of  the  mem- 


Tlie  eryiioIZms  Un$  is  a  transparent  solid  lens,  double  conrez 
ia  its  form,  but  more  roonded  behind  than  before.  It  is  sns- 
paoded  between  the  aqoeons  and  yitreons  hnmonrs  in  the  manner 
already  described.  Its  oonvexity  before  approaches  yery  near  the 
cutain  of  the  iris  stretched  in  front  of  it.  The  lens  is  enclosed 
in  a  captnle;  and  of  this  the  front  portion  is  thick,  firm,  and 
honj,  while  the  portion  on  the  back  is  thin  and  membraneoos, 
adhering  firmly  to  the  membrane  of  the  yitreons  humour.  The 
■wbetance  of  the  lens  yariee  in  its  character;  the  outside  is 
soft  and  gelatinous ;  beneath  is  a  firmer  layer ;  and  in  the  cen- 
t>e  is  the  hardest  part,  caUed  the  nucleus.  It  is  supplied  with 
blood  yessels  in  the  edges,  but  none  appear  to  penetrate  within 
except  in  a  yery  early  stage  of  life.  It  undergoes  altogether  a 
great  change  during  the  deyelopment  of  the  indiridual.  In  the 
fietns,  it  is  nearly  spherical,  and  not  perfectly  transparent ;  in 
matore  lift,  it  is  of  the  form  and  character  described  aboye ; 
while,  in  old  age,  it  beeomes  flattened  on  both  sur&ces,  loses  its 
tnosparenqy,  and  increases  in  toughness  and  density. 

Of  the  six  miueUs  of  the  eye,  four  are  called  recti  or 
straight,  and  two  Mijw,  The  four  recti  muscles  arise  from 
the  bony  socket  in  which  the  eye  ia  placed,  around  the 
opening  where  the  optic  nerye  enters  from  the  brain ;  they  are 
aU  inaertftd  in  the  anterior  external  surface  of  the  eyeball, 
their  attachments  being  respectiyely  on  the  upper,  under, 
oater,  and  inner  edges  of  the  sclerotic  The  superior  oblique 
or  trochlear  muscle  arises  close  by  the  origin  of  the  superior 
flferaight  muscle^  and  passea  forward  to  a  loop  of  cartilage ; 
its  tendon  passes  through  the  loop,  and  is  reflected  back,  and 
inserted  on  the  upper  posterior  surfetce  of  the  eyeball  The 
infarior  oblique  moscle  ariaee  from  the  internal  inferior  angle 
of  the  fore  part  of  the  orbit,  and  ia  inserted  into  the  internal 
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inferior  surface  of  the  eyeball,  behind  the  middle  of  the 
ball 

The  motions  of  the  eyeball  that  wotdd  be  caused  by  the 
contractions  of  any  of  these  muscles  are  not  difficult  to  trace. 
The  inferior  muscle,  by  its  contraction,  will  make  the  ball 
revolve  so  as  to  look  downwards ;  the  superior  straight  muscle 
will  make  it  look  upwards.  The  internal  and  external  recti 
will  give  it  their  respective  directions,  the  one  inward,  the 
other  outward.  The  action  of  the  trochlear  muscle  is  peculiar. 
Inasmuch  as  it  is  reflected  backwards  to  be  inserted  in  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  it  will  turn  the  eyeball  downwards  and  out- 
wards ;  that  is,  the  eye  would,  by  its  action,  look  obliquely 
downwards  and  outwards.  This  muscle  tends  also  to  draw 
the  ball  of  the  eye  a  little  forward,  or  to  make  it  protrude. 
The  inferior  oblique  muscle,  having  its  origin  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  orbit,  and  its  insertion  in  the  inner  side  of  the  eyeball, 
will,  by  its  contraction,  also  draw  the  eye  forward,  and  turn 
it  upwards  and  inwards. 

The  external  rectus  is  balanced  by  the  internal  rectus. 
The  superior  rectus  is  supported  by  the  inferior  oblique,  in 
giving  the  eye  its  upward  movement  The  inferior  rectus  is 
supported  by  the  superior  oblique,  in  imparting  the  downward 
movement  of  the  eye.  There  is  thus  a  greater  expenditure 
of  muscular  tension  in  moving  the  eye  up  and  down  than  in 
the  lateral  movements.  It  may  be  this  that  gives  a  greater 
impressiveness  to  the  vertical  dimension ;  the  upright  line  of 
an  equal  cross  appears  to  the  eye  longer. 

All  the  movements  of  the  eye  could  be  performed  by  three 
recti  muscles  and  one  oblique ;  the  two  others  are,  strictly 
speaking,  supernumerary,  but  still  operate.  This  makes  it 
uncertain  which  muscles  actuaUj*  perform  any  one  movement 
The  presumption  is  that  we  employ  such  muscles  as  in  each 
case  perform  the  movement  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
force.  Very  few  movements  could  arise  from  a  single  muscle. 
The  movements  possible  by  two  muscles  are  not  very 
numerous.  Meissner  gives  twelve  directions  from  the  primary 
position  of  the  eye^  which  is  assumed  as  directed  in  a  line 
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45*  below  the  horizontal  line.  The  eye,  in  passing  from  one 
part  of  the  field  to  another,  might  be  supposed  to  take  the 
straight  roate.  Wundt  is  of  opinion  that  the  straight  route 
is  preferred  only  in  the  horizontal  and  the  vertical  sweep. 
In  other  directions,  the  sweep  is  in  a  curve,  which  is  greatest 
when  the  two  points  in  the  field  of  vision  make  an  angle  of 
45^  with  the  horizon. 

3.  Such  being  the  mechanism  of  the  eye,  I  must  now 
touch  briefly  upon  its  mode  of  acting  as  the  oigan  of  sight. 
The  optical  part  of  the  process  is  well  enough  understood. 
When  the  eye  is  directed  to  any  object,  an  image  of  that 
object  is  depicted  on  the  back  of  the  eye,  by  means  of  the 
ray)  of  light  entering  the  pupil,  and  duly  refracted  by  the 
difiPerent  humours.  The  precise  mode  of  stimulating  the 
nervous  filaments  of  the  retina  is  not  known;  but  the 
pigment  cells  of  the  choroid  play  an  important  part^  being 
themselves  highly  absorbent  of  light;  where  they  are  not 
fimnd,  as  at  the  place  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  there  is 
no  power  of  vision  (the  blind  spot).  In  order  to  perfect 
vision  the  following  &rther  conditions  are  necessary : — 

(L)  A  sufficiency  of  light  or  illumination  in  the  object 
viewed.  This  is  an  obvious  necessity.  We  judge  of  the 
quantity  of  light  present  by  the  power  we  have  of  seeing 
objects  distinctly.  Some  animals  can  see  with  much  less  light 
than  others,  and  to  such  the  noonday  sun  must  be  painful 

(2.)  The  formation  of  the  image  exactly  on  the  retina,  and 
not  before  or  behind.  The  focus  of  the  image  must  coincide 
with  the  retixuL  If  this  is  not  the  case  the  image  is  indistinct; 
the  rays  of  light  either  do  not  converge,  or  have  begun  to 
disperse,  at  the  back  of  the  eye.  The  perfect  convergence  of 
the  image  by  the  lenses  constituting  the  ball  of  the  eye, 
depends  on  the  distance  of  the  object,  and  also  in  some 
degree  on  the  self-adjustment  of  the  eye.  '  As  this  power  of 
adq)tation  of  the  eye  itself  for  vision,  at  different  distances, 
has  its  limits,  there  is  in  every  individual  a  distance  at 
whieh  he  sees  most  distinctly,  and  at  which  the  focus  of  the 
image,  formed  by  the  refracting  media  of  the  eye,  corre- 
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sponds  most  accurately  with  the  situation  of  the  letina.  This 
distance  may  be  stated  at  from  five  to  ten  inches,  in  the 
majority  of  individuals.  Objects  which  are  too  near  the  eye 
throw  very  indistinct  images  upon  the  retina ;  a  slender  body, 
such  as  a  pin,  held  close  to  the  eye,  cannot  be  seen  at  all,  or 
produces  only  an  undefined  impression  on  the  retina.  Few 
persons,  on  the  other  hand,  are  able  to  read  print  at  a  much 
greater  distance  than  twenty  ioches.' 

(3.)  The  third  condition  of  perfect  vision  is  the  minute 
size  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  retina  capable  of  independent 
sensation.  We  arc  sensitive  to  very  minute  lines  and  points ; 
and  there  is  a  limit  of  minuteness,  where  a  number  of 
distinct  lines  would  seem  as  one.  This  is  the  limit  of  the 
optical  subdivision  of  the  retina,  analogous  to  the  intervals  of 
double  sensation  in  toucL 

It  appears  that  minuteness  of  discrimination  is  aided  by 
the  following  circumstances.  1.  An  intense  light  will  enable 
a  smaller  object  to  be  seen.  2.  A  white  picture  can  be  seen 
smaller  than  a  blue.  3.  A  line  can  be  seen  better  than  a 
point  of  the  same  diameter.  The  smallest  angle  for  a  round 
body  is  20^ ;  a  thread-like  object  is  discernible  under  an 
angle  of  3^ ;  a  glancing  wire  can  impress  the  eye  at  an  angle 
of  i^  According  to  Weber  and  Volkmann,  two  bright  lines 
must  be  separated  at  least  from  ^(/^  to  r?^  of  an  inch  on 
the  yellow  spot  to  give  a  double  sensation ;  which  is  an 
estimate  quite  compatible  with  the  observed  minuteness  of  the 
fibres  and  vesicles  of  the  retina,  supposing  each  of  these  capable 
of  convejdng  an  independent  impression  to  the  brain. 

The  power  of  discrimination  diminishes  rapidly  as  the  im- 
pression recedes  from  the  yellow  spot  At  a  point  60^  from 
the  centre  of  the  spot,  an  object  must  be  1 50  times  larger,  in 
order  to  be  distinguished.  Thus,  although  the  eye  can  take 
in  a  wide  field  at  once,  the  power  of  minute  observation  is 
confined  to  a  very  small  part  in  the  centre  of  the  retina* 

•  Another  condition  of  perfect  vision  has  been  raggerted  by  the  foUowing 
experimentt  of  Wnndt  :^If  a  fmaU  piece  of  red  paper  is  held  before  the  eje, 
and  then  moved  to  one  side  without  the  eye  following  it^  so  that  the  impree* 
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The  great  superiority  of  the  dye,  as  a  medixua  for  perceiv- 
ing the  outer  world,  lies  in  this  power  of  independent  sensi- 
bility to  minute  points.  I  have  already  adverted  to  the 
distinction  between  the  lower  and  the  higher  senses  in  this 
particular.  The  nerve  of  vision  must  needs  consist  of  a 
number  of  independent  fibres  maintaining  their  distinctness 
all  the  way  to  the  brain,  and  capable  of  causing  distinct 
waves  of  diffusion  throughout  the  entire  cerebral  mass ;  every 
one  of  these  many  thousand  impressions  varying  the  mental 


M  mad*  flnt  ia  Uie  jeUow  ipot,  und  thea  on  the  lateral  parti  of  the 
nliaay  tha  ooloor  la  Tarionalj  aeen.  To  the  yellow  spot,  the  paper  la  red ; 
9i  Jt  motm  ridewaji^  it  beeomea  da^er ;  giradnally,  it  aeaafflea  a  hlneiah 
tint;  aad,  at  laat,  it  appeara  perfiBctlj  black.  BimiJar  Tariationf  ocoor  with 
attj  other  ooloiir,  aimpia  or  mixed,  and  aUo  with  white,  which  unitea  aU  the 
colovia.  The  laat  in  the  aariea  la  in  aU  caaea  black.  Whenoe  it  appeaza  that 
dHfcrant  parte  of  the  retina  are  differentlj  aenaitiTe  to  inpreaaiona  of  colour. 
The  Taiiatlon  oooora  in  the  aame  order  in  ererj  direotion,  but  with  nneqnal 
iHriditj.  The  aeriea  la  paaied  through  quicker,  when  the  object  ii  moTed 
oatwardi,  than  when  it  ia  mored  inwacda ;  and  alao  quicker  for  the  upward 
than  for  the  downward  moTement.  It  doee  not  follow  that  in  looking  at  a 
wide  expanae  of  one  colour,  we  aee  the  gradationa  of  tint  in  concentric  ringa. 
TUe  la  oiilj  one  of  many  caaaa  where  the  mind  ofcrbeara  the  aenae.  We 
hnve  contracted  oar  notion  of  each  aur&ce  from  the  way  that  ita  parte  alfoct 
us  iHien  Vnraghl  aocoeariTely  before  the  yoUow  apot— the  plaoe  of  minute 
e«a«inatina  and  what  we  ieem  to  aee  ia  the  habitual  eibct,  rather  than  the 
eOtci  al  the  inatant  I  ahaU  alterwarda  allude  to  an  important  application 
ol  ttia  foot,  juggaated  to  explain  our  power  of  '^^^JT^^g  the  diillBrent 
impiaariom  ouula  on  the  retina.  I  may  adrert  here  alao  to  the  phenomena 
ol  coloar»WinHneai^  and  to  the  auppoaitiona  that  ha?e  been  made  to  account 
far  it  We  ba?e  already  mentioned  a  apeeulation,  to  the  e£fect  that  the 
dififfwi  parti  of  the  ear  may  reepond  to  different  tonee  or  notea.  A  aimilar 
aaaiimptlon  baa  bean  extended  to  the  eye.  It  ia  conaidered  not  unlikely  that 
there  are  diftrant  narre  flbrea  and  endlnga  for  the  difforent  primary  ooloura, 
vhkb  endlnga  are  unequaUy  mixed  over  the  eurfaoe  of  the  retina.  It  may 
he  iuppeaed  thai  al  one  plaoe  violet  roda  predominate,  at  another  green ;  and 
thai  in  the  yellow  apol  the  red  endlnga  are  moat  abundant  Colour-blindneea 
waaM  ttMB  aooiiil  in  the  defideoey  or  abience  of  one  eet  of  endlnga.  The 
meal  fraquenl  form  ol  thaa  defect  ia  obtuaeness  to  the  primary  aeniation 
of  iidaaaa ;  all  eolonrad  bodlee  are  then  eeen  aa  compoaed  of  green  and 
vialit.  Tba  apeotium  to  each  perMni  !■  comprehended  aa  of  a  yellowiah  and 
a  hfaMiah  tiaga.  What  they  caU  white,  the  ordinary  eye  aeea  to  be  coloured. 
fVileai  bUndneaa  haa  been  known  to  exiat  with  reference  to  green,  but,  aa 
yet»  net  to  violet. 
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experience,  and  originating  a  distinct  volitioa  We  shall 
probably  meet  with  no  fact  attesting  more  conspicuously  the 
complexity,  and  yet  the  separateness  of  action,  of  the  ceiebral 
system.  We  can  easily  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  reason  why 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  should  be  necessary  to  vision, 
considering  what  is  thus  implied  in  every  instance  of  seeing 
whatsoever. 

4u  On  the  Adaptation  of  the  Eye  to  Vision  at  different 
Distances. — If  I  see  an  object  distinctly  six  inches  distant 
from  the  eye,  all  objects  at  a  greater  distance  are  indistinct 
The  image  of  the  near  object  falls  correctly  on  the  retina,  the 
images  of  remote  objects  are  formed  in  front  of  the  retina. 
By  a  voluntary  effort,  I  can  adapt  the  eye  to  see  a  far-off 
object  with  tolerable  clearness,  but  it  then  happens  that  any 
near  body  becomes  confused.  The  questions  arise — ^what  is 
the  change  produced  upon  the  eyeball,  in  the  course  of  this 
adaptation  from  near  to  far,  and  from  far  to  near,  and  what 
apparatus  effects  the  change  ? 

In  seeing  close  at  hand,  the  crystalline  lens  becomes 
thicker  and  more  convex  in  front ;  in  seeing  at  a  distance,  the 
surface  is  flattened.  The  change  of  curvature  is  considerable. 
The  centre-point  bulges  out  ^th  of  an  inch  for  near  vision. 
A  very  slight  increase  takes  place  in  the  curvature  of  the 
hinder  surface. 

The  changes  of  curvature  depend  on  the  action  of  the 
ciliary  muscle.  This  muscle  contracts  for  near  vision ;  the 
effect  of  the  contraction  is  to  draw  the  choroid  membrane 
forwards,  and  by  that  means  to  compress  the  vitreous  humour, 
which  exerts  a  pressure  on  the  lens,  pushing  it  forwards.  At 
the  same  time,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  iris  come  into  play, 
contracting  the  pupil  and  also  the  outer  circumference.  This 
brings  a  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  lens  from  before,  but  not 
an  equal  pressure ;  it  is  least  at  the  centre  and  greatest  to- 
wards the  edgea  Between  these  two  pressures,  from  behind 
and  before,  the  lens  is  bulged  out  in  the  middle,  and  its 
curvature  increased.  Thus,  for  near  vision,  there  is  a  very 
considerable  muscular  action;   when  looking  at  anything 
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doee,  we  are  conscious  of  a  straiD  in  the  interior  of  the  ball 
For  distant  vision,  this  action  is  relaxed,  and  the  natural 
elasticity  of  the  parts  restores  the  flattening  of  the  lens. 
Hence  the  natural  repose  of  the  eye  makes  the  adjustment 
for  a  distant  prospect.* 

The  eyeball  is  subject  to  alteration  chiefly  for  near  dis- 
tances. Between  the  smallest  visible  distance,  say  four 
inches,  and  three  feet,  nearly  the  whole  range  of  the  adjust- 
ment is  gone  through.  When  we  compare  distant  objects  of 
varying  remoteness,  as,  for  example,  thirty  feet  with  one 
hundred,  or  a  thousand,  very  little  change  is  effected  on  the 
form  of  the  eyebaU,  the  adjustment  then  depending  on  the 
greater  or  less  convergence  of  the  two  eyes.  This  leads  to 
the  subject  of  double  vision. 

5.  Of  wngU  Viiion  with  two  eyes.  Binocular  VUiofL — 
Among  the  questions  long  discussed  in  connexion  with  sight, 
was  included  the  enquiry,  why  with  two  eyes  do  we  see 
objects  single?  Answers  more  or  less  satisfactory  were 
attempted  to  be  given ;  but  since  the  year  1838,  an  entirely 
new  turn  has  been  given  to  the  discussion.  In  that  year, 
Professor  Wheatstone  gave  to  the  Boyal  Society  his  paper  on 
Binocular  Vision,  wherein  he  described  his  '  stereoscope,'  or 
instrument  for  imitating  and  illustrating  the  action  of  the  two 
ejres  in  producing  single  vision.  The  following  quotation  is 
£rom  the  opening  paragraph : — 

*  When  an  olgeot  is  viewed  at  so  great  a  distance  that  the 
optio  aaua  of  both  ^yes  are  sensibly  parallel  when  directed  to- 
wards it,  the  perspective  projections  of  each,  seen  by  each  eye 
aepatmtelyi  are  similar,  and  the  appearance  to  the  two  eyes  is 

*  TIm  limili  of  dn^fii^  TiMoa  m  flliiitntted  bj  the  foUowing  ezpttiment. 
If  A  thiwd  is  aof<td  agtlatt  s  whit*  waU,  aad  we  obterrs  at  with  one  oye 
IfiTWisha  tttbi^  w»  eta  CnI  a  diAranee  whan  it  ia  movad  naanr,  but  not  whan 
is  ia  SMvad  tettar  away.    TbiM  U  oonaiitaat  with  the  dreomataneaa,  that  in 

to  aaar  Tialoa,  wa  oauaa  a  mvada  to  oontraot,  while  in  <J>*«gg«g  lo 

diMaat  Haw,  tha  natnzal  aUatidtj  ol  tha  parta  raleaaea  an  axiatiag 

So,  nadar  tha  aanu  dremnatanoaa,  wa  may  aatimata  tha  interral 

ovar  hj  tha  thread,  whan  it  ia  bnraght  naanr;  bat  wa  can  Conn  no 

of  tha  abwliitt  diaiaaea.«-(Waadt.) 
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predsel J  tlie  eame  aa  when  ihe  object  is  seen  bj  one  eye  only. 
There  is  in  such  case  no  difference  between  the  visoal  i^ypeannoe 
of  an  object  in  relief^  and  its  perspectiTe  projection  on  a  plane 
sar&ce ;  and  hence  pictorial  representations  of  distant  objects, 
when  those  circumstances  which  would  prevent  or  disturb  the 
illusion  are  carefully  excluded,  may  be  rendered  such  perfect 
resemblances  of  the  objects  they  are  intended  to  represent,  as  to 
be  mistaken  for  them ;  the  Diorama  is  an  instance  of  this.  But 
this  similarity  no  longer  exists  when  the  object  is  placed  so  near 
the  eyes  that  to  view  it  the  optic  axes*  must  converge ;  and  these 
perspectives  are  more  dissimilar  as  the  convergence  of  the  optic 
axes  becomes  greater.  This  &ct  may  be  easil  j  verified  by  placing 
any  figure  of  three  dimensions — ^an  outline  cube,  for  instance— at 
a  moderate  distance  before  the  eyes,  and  while  the  head  is  kept 
perfectly  steady,  viewing  it  with  each  eye  successively  while 
the  other  is  closed.    The  figure  represents  the  two  perspective 
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projections  of  a  cnbe ;  a  is  seen  by  the  right  eye,  and  d  is  the 
view  presented  to  the  left  eye,  the  figure  being  supposed  to  be 
placed  about  seven  inches  immediately  before  the  spectator.' 

*  It  will  now  be  obvious  why  it  is  impossible  for  the  artist  to 
give  a  faithful  representation  of  any  near  solid  object,  that  is  to 
produce  a  painting  which  shall  not  be  distinguished  in  the  mind 
from  the  object  itself.  When  the  painting  and  the  object  are 
seen  with  both  eyes,  in  tbp  case  of  the  painting,  two  nmUar 
pictures  are  projected  on  the  retinas,  in  the  case  of  the  solid 
object,  the  pictures  are  dmimilar;  there  is  therefore  an  <MMfttiii>1 

*  The  optic  AXIS  of  the  eye  is  the  line  of  vi&iblo  dizeotion  for  dittinct 
Tirion,  or  a  liae  proceeding  from  the  central  point  of  the  retina,  and  paaiing 
through  the  centres  of  the  lensea  of  the  eye. 
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diferenoe  between  the  impresrionB  on  the  organs  of  sensation  in 
the  two  cases,  and  conseqnenUj  between  the  perceptions  formed 
in  the  mind ;  the  painting,  therefore,  cannot  be  confounded  with 
the  solid  object.' 

This  dissimilarity  of  the  pictures  is  the  chief  optical  sign 
of  solidity  or  of  three  dimensions.  The  greater  the  dissimi- 
larity, the  more  decidedly  is  a  third  dimension  suggested ; 
perfect  similarity  occurs  in  looking  at  things  yery  remote,  or 
in  examining  a  surface  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  vision, 
all  the  parts  being  equally  distant  Thus,  when  we  gaze  at 
a  painting  close  at  hand,  we  are  not  deluded  into  the  belief 
of  its  being  a  reality.  Anything  near  must  have  its  parts  at 
an  equal  distance  from  the  eye,  in  order  to  present  identical 
pictues,  and  we  draw  the  inference  accordingly.  The  stereo- 
scope gives  the  illusion  of  solid  effect  by  presenting  to  the 
two  eyes  dissimilar  pictures,  imitating  the  natural  presenta- 
tion in  the  case  of  an  object  or  a  scene  unequally  removed 
from  the  eye 

A  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  explaining  double 
vision,  through  mistaking  the  exact  nature  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  mind  by  the  impression  made  on  the  eye  on 
one  single  occasion.  We  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  entire 
conscious  state  at  any  one  moment — ^the  full  imagery  pictured 
to  our  view— is  determined  by  the  rays  affecting  the  retina  at 
that  moment  The  truth  is,  that  what  rises  to  the  mind  on 
the  sight  of  an  outward  thing,  is  an  aggregate  of  past  impres- 
sions, which  the  impression  of  the  moment  suggests,  but  does 
not  constitute.  The  education  of  the  sense  of  sight  makes 
us  awaie»  thai  an  identical  impression  upon  both  eyes  concurs 
either  with  great  distance,  or  with  mere  surfeu^e,  that  is,  with 
two  dimensions  only,  there  being  no  inequality  of  distance 
from  the  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  ualikeness  of  picture  cor- 
responds with  the  introduction  of  the  element  of  unequal 
distance,  and  the  more  this  inequality  exists,  the  greater  is 
the  dissimilarity;  and,  accordingly,  the  mind,  instead  of 
being  perplexed  with  double  images,  at  once  adopts  the 
notion  of  a  single  complex  object  with  varying  remoteness, 

15 
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the  variation  being  estimated  among  other  signs  by  this  vety 
imlikeness  of  the  pictoies.  It  is  immftfArjfti  whether  the 
Tetinal  presentations  be  two,  as  in  binocnlar  vision,  or 
thousands,  as  in  the  vision  of  insects ;  these  presentations 
are  but  the  hint  toamental  construction,  representing  the 
unity  of  the  external  scene,  in  its  length,  breadth,  and  depth. 

6.  Before  quitting  the  consideration  of  the  Eye,  I  should 
mention  that  the  seeing  ofdb/eets  ered  by  means  of  an  inverted 
image  an  the  retina,  has  been  conceived  as  a  phenomenon 
demanding  explanation.  But  to  make  this  a  question  at  all, 
is  to  misapprehend  entirely  the  process  of  visual  perceptioiL 
An  object  seems  to  us  to  be  up  or  down,  according  as  we 
raise  or  lower  the  pupil  of  the  eye  in  order  to  see  it ;  the 
very  notion  of  up  and  down  is  derived  fix>m  our  feelings  of 
movement,  and  not  at  all  from  the  optical  image  formed  on 
the  back  of  the  eye.  Wherever  this  image  was  formed,  and 
however  it  lay,  we  should  consider  that  to  be  the  top  of  the 
object  which  we  had  to  raise  our  eyes  or  our  body  to  reach.* 

7.  And  now  as  to  the  sensations,  or  the  proper  mental 
elements  of  Sight  These  are  partly  optical,  resulting  bom 
the  effect  of  light  on  the  retina ;  and  partly  muscular,  arising 
through  the  action  of  the  various  muscles.  Nearly  all  sen- 
sations of  sight  combine  both  elements. 

8.  I  shall  commence  with  the  sensation  of  mere  light, 
and  shall  take  th")  difiiised  solar  radiance  as  the  leading 
example.  This  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  simple 
influences  that  affect  the  human  sense.    Light  is  eminently 


*  Still  one  can  say  (with  Wnndt)  that,  from  the  construction  of  the  organ 
o!  Tirion,  it  eten  neoeasaxily  followi  that  the  image  should  be  inverted  on 
the  retituu  The  anterior  and  posterior  convexities  of  the  ball,  it  is  dear, 
most  always  move  in  opposite  senses.  Take,  then,  what  we  call  a  downward 
movement  of  the  eye,  as  when  we  run  the  eye  down  a  spire  from  apex  to 
base.  This  means,  with  reference  to  the  retina,  that  we  bring  successively 
upon  the  yellow  spot  ihe  di£ferent  ports  of  the  whole  image,  beginning  with 
the  image  of  the  apex.  3ut  the  retina  being  at  the  back  of  the  eye,  and  the 
back  surface  mounting  with  the  downward  movement  of  the  anterior, 
clearly  what  is  apex  in  the  real  spire  must  be  the  lowest  point  of  the  retinal 
image-^if  the  natural  relation  of  front  and  back  in  motion  is  to  be  preserved. 
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a  source  of  pleasure,  which  xises  ia  degree,  within  certain 
limits,  in  pioportion  to  the  abundance  of  the  luminous 
emanation.  The  d^;ree  is  massive  or  acute,  according  as 
the  effect  proceeds  from  a  diffused  surface  like  the  sky,  or 
from  luminous  points  as  in  artificial  illumination.  In  either 
case  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  considerable  amount  of  pleasure 
from  this  source.  As  a  cheering  influence,  light  ranks  with 
warmth,  alimentation,  and  pleasant  repose.  On  the  principle 
of  Belatiyity,  the  full  effect  is  experienced  only  after  confine- 
ment in  the  dark. 

The  speciality  of  the  pleasures  of  light  is  their  endurable- 
nesa.  The  influence,  although  powerful,  is  yet  gentle ;  it  does 
no^  exhaust  the  nerves  so  rapidly  as  sweet  tastes,  pungent 
odours,  or  loud  sounds.  This  is  the  great  distinction  of  the 
sense  of  sight  Hearing  also  ranks  high  in  the  same  pro- 
perty,  but  we  must  still  assign  to  it  the  second  plac&  One 
of  the  things  understood  by  the  term '  refinement,'  as  applied 
to  pleasure,  is  this  aptitude  for  being  endured  a  great  length 
of  time  without  palling  and  satiety.  The  pleasures  of  sight 
are  of  a  more  lasting  kind  than  those  of  the  inferior  senses. 
From  this,  and  from  some  other  circumstances  that  I  do  not 
here  advert  to,  they  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  Beautiful 
Ufjbt  and  shade,  and  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  colours, 
may  suflSce  to  constitute  a  work  of  Fine  Art  The  serene  and 
soothing  influence  of  sunshine  furnishes  a  bond  of  connexion 
between  effects  of  light  and  the  tender  feeling.  The  expla- 
nation I  believe  to  be,  that  pleasure,  when  voluminous  and  not 
acute,  generally  subdues  the  active  excitement  and  the  ener- 
getic disposition  of  the  system,  and  so  brings  the  mind  into 
the  state  most  congenial  to  the  pleasures  of  tender  emotion. 

As  regards  Volition,  the  pleasures  of  light  so  far  accord 
with  the  general  rule ;  that  is,  they  stimulate  the  will  in  pro- 
portion to  their  degree.  We  shun  gloomy  abodes  and  seek 
the  cheerful  day,  or  the  well-lighted  room ;  when  the  sunlight 
is  punf ally  excessive,  we  retire  to  the  shade. 

There  is^  however,  a  remarkable  exception  to  this  general 
nia    In  the  presence  of  a  light  too  strong  to  be  agreeable^ 
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the  eye  is  worked  upon,  as  by  a  spell  or  fascination,  and 
continues  gazing  upon  what  gives  pain  or  discomfort  The 
experimental  proof  of  the  fact  is,  that  we  find  it  a  pleasing 
relief  to  interpose  a  screen  between  us  and  a  light  that  we 
cannot  divert  the  eye  from,  so  long  as  it  is  within  reach. 
Human  beings  experience,  in  a  small  d^;ree,  the  fascination 
that  in  the  moth  is  overpowering,  even  to  self-destruction. 

This  is  the  first  clear  indication  of  the  existence  of 
tendencies  thwarting  the  regular  course  of  the  will)  which  is 
to  pleasure,  and  from  pain);  and  constituting  us,  to  that 
extent,  irrational  beings.  Our  sensations  appear  to  have,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  an  efficacy  to  attract  and  detain  us  not 
only  while  wanting  in  pleasure,  but  also  when  positively 
painful    The  present  is  an  unequivocal  instance. 

With  reference  to  Intellect,  the  sensations  of  sight  have 
a  marked  superiority  in  the  scale  of  the  senses. 

The  pleasures  and  pains  of  sight  possess,  in  the  generality 
of  minds,  a  higher  ideal  persistence  and  recoveiability  than 
the  feelings  of  any  other  sense.  If  there  be  any  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  they  are  probably  cases  of  unusual  endowment  and 
cultivation  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 

The  endurability  of  the  sensations  without  fatigue,  and 
the  comparatively  easy  persistence  in  memoiy  or  idea,  may 
proceed  from  the  same  fundamental  characteriBtic — the  great 
delicacy  of  the  shock  of  light  on  the  nervous  substance,  as 
compared  with  the  resulting  sensibility. 

In  the  most  properly  intellectual  aspect — ^the  bearings 
upon  knowledge — the  superiority  of  sight  is  still  more  pro- 
nounced. The  sensations  in  the  highest  degree  admit  of 
being  discriminated  and  identified ;  and  also  of  being  retained 
in  memory  as  images  of  surrounding  things. 

The  enjoyment  of  light  demands  alternation,  and  limita- 
tion as  to  amount  In  simny  climates,  the  exposure  to  it  for 
the  entire  day  is  excessive  and  exhausting;  it  has  to  be 
balanced  by  artificial  darkness  and  shade.  Places  unable 
to  afford  the  full  quantity  that  human  beings  can  enjoy,  are 
styled  gloomy  and  dulL 
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9.  Colour  introdaces  a  new  effect,  as  compared  with  white 
light  Bj  a  measured  alternation  of  the  different  colours,  we 
gain  a  new  pleasure,  which  has  all  the  distinguishing  pecu- 
liarities of  the  pleasure  of  light  and  shade.  The  decompo- 
sition of  the  solar  ray  into  certain  primary  colours,  in  fixed 
proportions,  is  an  exact  key  to  the  harmony  of  colouring,  or 
to  tiie  alternation  most  agreeable  to  the  mind. 

We  commonly  speak  of  the  different  colours  as  having 
characteristic  effects;  blue  and  green  are  reckoned  mild 
or  soft;  red  is  fiery,  pungent,  or  exciting.    The  eye  when 
iatigued  with  the  glare  of  sunshine,  is  said  to  find  repose 
in  the  verdure  of  the  fields.    But  these  allegations  cannot  be 
maintained  in  an  absolute  sense.     Colour,  like  all  other 
things^  opeiates  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  Belati- 
▼ity.    The  effect  of  any  single  colour  is  due  to  the  transition 
from  others  felt  previously.    If  red  were  the  one  universal 
tint,  we  should  never  have  recognized  colour  at   all;  we 
should  have  spoken  only  of  light  and  dark.    The  effects 
attributed  to  redness  are  due  to  its  contrast  with  the  pre- 
vailing tints  about  us.    Next  to  white  light  and  shades  of 
dun  grey,  we  are  familiarized  to  blue  and  green.      The 
balance  is  usually  in  favour  of  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum, 
and  hence  the  occurrence  of  red  is  a  lively  stimulation    If 
the  proportions  were  reversed  in  nature ;  if  red  and  yellow 
took  the  place  of  blue  and  green,  these  last  would  be  the 
exciting  colours :  they  would  have  the  freshness  of  rarity 
and  novelty.    The  pleasure  of  newly-discovered  shades  of 
colour;  as  the  mauve  and  magenta  dyes,  has  no  foundation 
but  novelty  and  contrast     The  variegated  aspects  of  the 
fields  and  gardens  in  the  bloom  of  vegetation,  have  more 
beauty  than  the  unbalanced  verdure  of  the  lea£    The  diffu- 
sioii  of  red  and  yellow  supplies  the  wanting  ingredients  of 
the  picture.     The  colours  of  sunrise  and  sunset  are  the 
scenic  splendours  of  the  sky. 

10.  Artificial  lights  usually  fail  somewhat  in  the  proper- 
tioiia  of  white  light,  and,  therefore,  have  the  pungency  of  an 
unbalanced  colour.    The  flame  of  a  fire  is  an  agreeable  stimu- 
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lation;  the  intensity  does  not  amount  to  a  painful  excess. 
The  light  of  a  lamp  airests  and  detains  the  eye ;  the  firesh 
sensibility  of  childhood  is  delighted  with  the  effect,  and  soon 
learns  the  voluntary  movements  for  following  it  when  shifted 
about 

11.  There  remains  to  be  noticed  the  sensation  of  Ituire. 
The  lustrous  is  opposed  to  the  dulL  The  pleasure  of  lustre 
is  greater  than  the  pleasure  of  colour  alone 

The  most  characteristic  effect  of  lustrous  bodies  is  the 
sparkle,  or  the  occurrence  of  bright  spots  in  the  midst  of  com- 
parative darkness — a  marked  case  of  light  and  shade.  This 
is  a  combination  highly  fELvourable  to  the  agreeable  stimulus 
of  light  Lustrous  bodies  have  a  mirror  surface,  and  reflect 
the  sun's  rays  in  beams ;  these,  starting  out  at  points,  are  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  remaining  surface. 

The  highest  beauty  of  visible  objects  is  obtained  by  lustre. 
The  precious  gems  are  reconmiended  byit.  The  finer  woods 
yield  it  by  polish  and  varnish.  The  painter's  colours  are 
naturally  dead,  and  he  superadds'  the  transparent  film.  This 
property  redeems  the  privation  of  colour,  as  in  the  lustrous 
black.  The  green  leaf  is  often  adorned  by  it,  through  the 
addition  of  moisture.  Possibly  much  of  the  refreshing  influ- 
ence of  greenness  in  vegetation  is  due  to  lustrous  greenness. 
Animal  tissues  present  the  effect  in  a  high  degree.  Ivory, 
mother  of  pearl,  bene,  silk,  and  wool  are  of  the  class  of  bril- 
liant or  glittering  substances.  The  human  skin  is  a  com- 
bination of  richness  of  colouring  with  lustre.  The  hair  is 
beautiful  in  a  great  measure  from  its  brilliancy.  The  eye  is 
perhaps  the  finest  example ;  the  deep  black  of  the  choroid, 
and  the  colours  of  the  iris,  are  liquified  by  the  transparency 
of  the  humours. 

12.  We  have  next  to  deal  with  the  complex  senscUums  of 
sight,  those  resulting  from  the  combination  of  optical  effect 
with  the  feelings  of  movement  arising  out  of  the  muscles  of 
the  eyeball.  As  in  the  case  of  Touch,  this  combination  is 
necessary  as  a  basis  of  those  perceptions  of  the  external  world 
that  are  associated  with  sight — Externality,  Motion^  Form, 


n  .  . 
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Distance,  Size,  Solidity,  and  relative  Position.  Meie  light 
and  oolonr  will  not  suffice  to  found  these  perceptions  npon ; 
as  alfeady  maintained,  in  the  exposition  of  Muscnlaritj  and 
of  Touch,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  them  to  the  moving  appa- 
ratus of  the  eye  and  of  the  body  generally. 

13.  VmbU  MavemenU,  One  of  the  earliest  acquired  of  our 
voluntary  actions  is  the  power  of  following  a  moving  object 
by  the  sight  Supposing  our  gaze  arrested  by  a  strong  light, 
as  a  candle-flame,  the  shifting  of  the  candle  would  draw  the 
eyes  after  it,  partly  through  their  own  movement,  and  partly 
hj  the  rotation  of  the  head.  The  consequence  is  a  complex 
sensation  of  light  and  movement,  just  as  the  sensation  of  a 
weight  depressing  the  hand  is  a  sensation  of  touch  and  move- 
ment. If  the  fliane  moves  to  the  right,  the  right  muscles  are 
engaged  in  following  it ;  if  to  the  left,  the  left  muscles,  and  so 
on ;  and  thus  we  have  several  distinct  combinations  of  light 
and  muscular  impressioi^  marking  distinctness  of  directioui 
and  never  confounded  with  one  another. 

Motion,  instead  of  continuing  in  one  direction,  may  change 
its  direction,  and  take  a  course  crooked  or  curved.  This 
brings  into  play  new  muscles  and  combinations,  and  leaves 
behind  a  different  trace  of  muscular  action.  The  right  muscles 
of  the  eye  may  have  to  act  along  with  the  superior  muscles, 
and  at  a  shifting  rate.  This  gives  an  oblique  and  slanting 
direction,  which  we  can  ever  afterwards  identify  when  the 
same  muscles  are  similarly  brought  into  operation.  We  have 
thus  a  perfect  discrinunation  of  varying  diredions,  through  the 
distinct  muscles  that  they  bring  into  play, 

We  can  with  the  eye,  as  with  other  active  organs,  dis- 
crinunate  the  greater  or  less  eofUinuanee  of  a  movement|  and 
thereby  estifflate  Duration  in  the  first  instancCi  and,  in  the 
next  place,  obtain  another  instrument  applicable  eventually 
to  estimating  Extended  Magnitude. 

Our  muscular  sensibility  also  discriminates  rate  or  velocity 
of  movement  A  quick  movement  excites  a  different  feeling 
ftmn  one  that  is  slow;  and  we  thence  acquire  graduated 
•ensations,  corresponding  to  degrees  of  speed,  up  to  a  certain 
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limit  of  nicety.  This  estimate  of  the  rate  of  contraction  also 
indirectly  serves  as  a  means  of  judging  of  Extension,  after 
we  have  arrived  at  the  notion  of  visible  Space,  as  opposed  to 
Succession  in  Time. 

The  muscular  sensibility  of  the  dead  strain,  or  of  Besist- 
ance,  can  scarcely  occur  in  the  eye,  there  being  nothing  to 
resist  its  movements  but  its  own  inertia  What  is  called 
straining  the  eye  (which  happens  in  close  and  minute  vision) 
is  not  the  same  thing  as  straining  the  arms  in  the  support  of 
a  heavy  weight  Hence  of  the  three  primary  sensibilities  of 
muscle — Besistance,  Continuance,  and  Speed — two  only  be- 
long to  the  ocular  muscles.  Accordingly  the  eye,  with  all  its 
superiority  in  giving  the  mind  the  pictorial  array  of  the  ex- 
tended world,  cannot  be  said  to  include  the  fundamental 
consciousness  of  the  object  universe,  the  sense  of  Resistanoe. 
There  is  a  certain  kindred  sensibility  in  the  common  £BLCt  of 
muscular  tension;  but  it  is  by  association*  and  not  by 
intrinsic  susceptibility,  that  the  power  of  vision  impresses  us 
so  strongly  with  the  feeling  of  the  Object  world. 

WhUe  the  retina  of  the  eye  is  receiving  one  and  the  same 
optical  impression  (in  the  supposed  case  of  the  candle-flame), 
this  may,  by  movement,  be  imbedded  in  a  great  many  difTerent 
muscular  impressions,  and  may  constitute  a  great  variety  of 
pictorial  effect  By  changing  the  muscles  and  by  varying 
their  rate  of  actior,  we  may  so  change  the  resulting  impres- 
sions, that  any  one  motion  shall  be  recognized  by  us  as 
distinct  from  every  other,  while  each  may  be  identified  on  a 
recurrence. 

]Many  of  the  pleasures  of  Muscular  Movement^  described 
in  the  previous  chapter,  may  be  experienced  in  the  qfeetade 
of  moving  objects.  The  massive  languid  feeling  of  slow 
movement,  the  excitement  of  a  rapid  pace,  the  still  higher 
pleasure  of  a  waxing  or  waning  speed,  can  all  be  realized 
through  the  muscles  of  the  eye  and  the  head.  The  slow 
procession,  the  gallop  of  a  race-horse,  the  flight  of  a  cannon- 
ball,  exhibit  different  varieties  of  the  excitement  of  motion. 
Tn  the  motion  of  a  projectile,  where  a  rapid  horizontal  sweep 
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is  aooompanied  with  a  gentle  rise  and  fall,  we  have  one  set  of 
muscles  quickly  moved,  and  another  set  in  slow  varying 
tension,  thereby  contributing  the  still  more  agreeable  e£fect  of 
increasing  and  dying  motion.  While  the  projectile  flies  across 
the  field  of  view,  the  hori2ontal  motion  is  uniform,  but  the 
pace  upwards  diminishes,  and  at  last  dies  away  at  the  highest 
point ;  the  body  then  recommences  a  downward  course,  slow 
at  firsts  but  accelerating  until  it  reach  the  ground.  Hence 
the  beanty  of  curves. 

The  pleasures  of  moving  objects  and  stirring  spectacle 
count  for  much  in  the  excitement  of  human  life  They  are 
reaUy  pleasures  of  action ;  but  inasmuch  as  only  a  very 
limited  portion  of  muscle  is  excited  by  them,  they  do  not 
constitute  bodily  exercise,  and  are  therefore,  to  all  practical 
intents^  passive  pleasures,  like  music  or  sunshina  Whence 
dramatio  display,  the  ballet,  the  circus,  the  horse  race,  the 
spectatorship  of  games  and  sports,  although  engaging  the 
activity  of  the  eye,  do  not  beloug  properly  to  our  active  en« 
joymentsw  They  may,  however,  be  the  means  of  stimulating 
the  general  activity  of  the  &ama 

Among  the  permaneni  imagery  of  the  irUdUet,  recalled, 
combined,  and  dwelt  upon  in  many  ways,  we  are  to  include 
visible  movements.  The  flight  of  a  bird  is  a  characteristic 
that  distinguishes  one  species  from  another ;  and  the  impres* 
aion  left  by  it  is  part  of  our  knowledge  or  recollection  of 
each  individual  kind.  The  gallop  of  a  horse  is  a  series  of 
moring  pictures,  which  leave  a  trace  behind  them,  and  are 
revived  as  such.  The  motions  that  constitute  the  carriage 
and  expression  of  an  animal  or  a  man,  demand  particular 
movements  of  the  eye,  in  order  to  take  them  in  and  store 
them  up  among  our  pennanent  notions.  All  the  gestures, 
modes  of  action,  and  changes  of  feature  that  emotion  inspires, 
are  visible  to  the  eye  as  an  assemblage  of  movements,  and 
we  recognise  such  movements  as  marking  agreement  or 
difference,  among  individuals,  and  in  diffSBrent  passions. 
Many  of  the  aspects  of  the  external  world  impress  them- 
selves upon  the  moving  apparatus  of  the  eya    The  surface 
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of  the  8ea»  the  diifting  of  clouds,  the  &U  of  rain,  the  waving 
of  trees  in  the  wind,  the  rushing  of  water,  the  darting  of 
meteors,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun — are  all  suxed 
impressions  of  spectacle  and  movement  In  like  manner,  in 
the  various  processes  of  the  arts»  there  are  characteristic 
movements  to  constitute  our  means  of  discrimination,  and 
our  permanent  notions  of  those  processesi  The  evolutioiis 
of  an  army  have  to  be  remembered  as  movements,  and  there- 
fore need  to  be  embodied  among  the  muscular  recollections 
of  the  system. 

14  VisMe  Farm. — ^We  have  taken  the  case  of  moving 
objects  as  the  least  complicated  eicperienoe  of  vision.  We 
must  now  enquire  by  what  process  we  perceive  Visible  Form 
and  Extension,  and  acquire  the  notion  of  Simultaneous 
existence  in  Space.  It  has  to  be  shown  that  the  eye  isactive 
in  the  observation  even  of  still  life;  the  special  mode  of 
activity  being  such  as  to  make  the  mind  feel  the  difference 
between  Succession  and  Co-existence. 

When  we  follow  a  moving  object,  as  a  rocket^  or  a  bird» 
and  when  we  carry  the  eye  along  the  curve  of  the  rainbow, 
there  is  a  common  fact  of  movement^  with  important  dif- 
ferences in  the  mode.  These  differences  are,  to  a  great  degree, 
parallel  to  those  described  under  Touch,  whereby  the  know- 
ledge of  objects  as  co-existing  is  attained.  (1 .)  In  the  first  plaos^ 
in  following  the  outline  of  the  rainbow,  we  are  not  constrained 
to  any  one  pace  of  movement,  as  with  a  bird  or  a  projectik. 
This  alone  would  give  a  lively  sense  of  difference  between  the 
two  appearances.  (2.)  In  the  next  place,  the  optical  impression* 
in  the  case  of  a  still  form,  is  not  one  unchanging  aensation» 
but  a  series  of  sensations,  which  may  be  of  the  same  nature— 
as  in  the  rainbow,  or  may  be  all  different^-as  in  sweeping  across 
the  clouds  or  the  landscape.  (3.)  Thirdly,  we  can,  by 
an  inverted  movement,  encounter  the  same  series  of  optical 
sensations,  in  the  inverted  order ;  whereas,  in  the  other  case, 
the  object  passes  finally  away  from  the  sight  (4)  In  the  fourth 
place,  we  may  repeat  the  movement,  at  any  rate  of  speed,  and 
in  so  doing  obtain  the  same  series  of  sensations,  in  the 
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order.  Both  in  touch  and  in  sight,  this  circumstance  is  pro- 
bably what,  more  than  anything  else,  gives  us  that  vivid 
sense  of  the  difference  between  objects  moving  and  passing 
away— thereby  typifying  Succession — and  objects  that  are 
simultaneous  or  co-exist,  which  is  the  meaning  of  Space. 
The  more  frequently  we  experience  this  fixed  recurrence  of 
optical  sensations,  in  company  with  a  definite  movement,  the 
broader  is  the  line  between  that  mode  of  existence  and  the 
objects  that  give  us  only  one  chance  of  observing  theuL  The 
constant  reception  of  a  definite  series  of  sensations  by  one 
definite  movement,  and  the  equally  constant  occurrence  of 
the  series  inverted  under  an  inverted  movement,  go  far  to 
n.ake  up  our  notion,  meaning,  and  expectation,  of  objects 
extended  in  Visible  Space. 

But,  (5.)  in  the  fifth  place,  as  regards  Sight,  the  peculiar 
power  of  the  eye  to  embrace  at  one  glance  a  wide  prospect, 
although  minutely  perceiving  only  a  small  portion,  is  avail- 
able to  confirm  the  same  distinction.  TV  hen  the  glance  is 
carried  along  the  field  of  view,  the  portions  that  cease  to 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  eye,  still  impress  the  retina,  and 
have  a  place  in  the  consciousness,  though  much  less  dis- 
tinctly perceived.  This  constitutes  an  additional  distinction 
between  the  transitory  flight  of  a  meteor  and  the  picture  of 
the  starry  sphere.  Touch  possesses  this  means  of  discrimina- 
tion only  in  a  very  limited  degree.  The  extended  surface  of 
the  hand,  the  plurality  of  fingers,  the  united  touch  of  the  two 
hands,  and  such  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  body  as  can  make 
a  simultaneous  contact, — are  all  that  there  is  to  correspond  to 
this  great  prerogative  of  sight,  in  giving  a  plurality  of  simul- 
taneous impressions,  so  as  to  mark  the  difference  between  the 
co-existing  in  Space  and  the  successive  in  Time.  When  a 
definite  series  of  successive  sensations  are  HmtUtaneously  felt, 
they  suggest  all  ths  sqxmiUfa^  of  movement,  together  with 
the  whole  fact  of  movement,  involved  in  a  perception  of  the 

Thus,  then,  the  observation  of  the  forms  of  still  life  is  a 
combination  of  the  movements  of  the  eye,  with  the  optical 
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impiessions  corresponding  to  the  different  parts  of  the  field  of 
view.  Exactly  as  in  the  case  of  moving  things— by  a  hori- 
zontal sweep,  we  take  in  a  horizontal  line ;  liy  a  drcular  sweep, 
we  derive  the  mnscular  impression  of  a  ciiele ;  by  a  sudden 
change  of  direction,  we  are  cognizant  of  an  angle ;  there  being, 
in  all  these  instances,  the  persistence  on  the  retinaof  the  whole 
figure,  while  the  eye  scans  the  successive  parts. 

The  transition  is  easy  &om  lines  to  Sur&ces.  A  more 
numerous  and  complex  series  of  movements  is  requisite  to 
give  the  impression  of  a  visible  area  or  superficies.  But 
the  same  constant  series  of  optical  effects,  imbedded  in  the 
same  movements,  inverted  and  repeated  as  oft  as  we  please, 
enters  into  the  cognition  of  space  in  two  dimensions,  as 
well  as  into  the  perception  of  linear  magnitude,  or  space 
viewed  in  one  dimension. 

15.  Apparmt  Size. — The  apparent  size  or  visible  magni- 
tude is  made  up  of  the  two  discriminations-^optical  and 
muscular.  The  Optical  discrimination  takes  place  through  the 
extent  of  the  image  on  the  retina ;  hence  the  apparent  size 
is  spoken  of  by  Wheatstone  as  the  retinal  magnitude.  The 
Muscular  discrimination  depends  upon  the  sweep  of  the  eye 
imder  the  action  of  its  muscles ;  and  is,  therefore,  a  fact 
or  experience  of  our  muscular  energy  or  activity.  The 
two  estimates  co-operate  to  a  joint  result  They  are  both 
equivalent  to  an  angular  estimate,  or  the  proportion  of  i;he 
visible  surface  to  a  whole  sphere.  The  apparent  diameter 
of  the  sun  or  moon  is  half  a  degree,  or  -^  of  the  circle 
of  the  sky. 

The  combined  estimate  of  Betinal  Magnitude,  by  our  two 
most  sensitive  organs — ^the  retina  and  the  ocular  group  of 
muscles — ^renders  our  measurement  of  apparent  size  singularly 
delicate.  In  fact,  this  is  the  finest  discrimination  within  the 
compass  of  our  senses ;  and  whenever  we  desire  to  measure 
any  property  with  nicety,  we  endeavour  to  resolve  the  case 
into  a  comparison  of  visible  magnitudes.  Of  this  description 
are  the  standards  of  weight  (the  balance),  of  heat  (the  ther- 
mometer), and  many  others. 
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The  flactnatioiis  of  visible  magnitade  in  consequence  of 
chaoges  of  Distance  are  appreciated  with  similar  deUcacj; 
and  after  we  are  aware  that  these  fluctuations  correspond  to 
alteration  of  real  distance,  we  use  them  as  the  most  delicate 
test  of  remoteness. 

The  celestial  bodies  and  the  clouds  are  conceived  by  us 
Boldj  under  their  apparent  or  visible  size  Terrestrial 
objects,  being  seen  by  us  at  different  distances,  vary  in 
apparent  size,  and  we  conceive  most  of  them  under  a  more  or 
or  less  perfect  estimate  of  tiieir  real  size,  as  ascertained  by 
handling  and  locomotion.  Failing  this  estimate,  we  adopt 
some  one  point  of  view,  which  we  have  been  most  accustomed 
to,  and  conceive  the  object,  as  seen  from  thence.  In  regard 
to  very  tamiliar  things,  as  a  chair,  or  a  man,  we  uniformly 
translate  the  apparent  estimate  into  a  real  estimate  A 
building,  a  distant  mountain,  a  landscape,  are  visually  con- 
ceived as  they  appear  from  our  most  usual  position  with 
reference  to  them. 

16.  Distance,  or  varying  remoUnesa. — ^The  apparent  size, 
as  above  considered,  includes  only  two  dimensions.  In  order 
to  appreciate  apparent  volume  or  solidity,  as  an  advance 
upon  mere  extension,  or  surfiEu^e,  we  must  estimate  varying 
remoteness  alsa 

Leaving  out,  at  the  present  stage,  the  consideration  of 
real  distance,  as  well  as  real  magnitude,  we  may  advert 
to  the  various  ocular  sensibilities  affected  by  alteration  of 
distance. 

We  have  already  remarked  on  the  two  muscular  adapta- 
tions of  the  eye  to  distance, — ^the  change  in  the  eye-baU  by 
the  operation  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  for  near  distances,  and 
the  conveigence  or  divergence  of  the  two  eyes,  for  distances 
both  near  and  br.  To  preserve  a  distinct  image  when  an 
olgeet  is  brought  nearer,  we  need,  by  a  muscular  effort,  to 
change  the  curvature  of  the  crystalline  lens  in  each  eye,  and 
to  make  the  lines  of  sight  of  the  two  eyes  converge.  Both 
these  efforts  are  attended  with  consciousness,  and  this  con- 
scjonmesi  mingles  with  the  feelings  of  altered  retinal  mag 
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nitade^  and  with  dimmilarUjf  of  binocular  imageSy  when 
objects  retreat  from  the  eyci  or  advance  toward  it ;  while» 
in  additioni  the  optical  &ct  of  varying  deamess  may  alao 
tell,  together  with  the  presence  or  absence  of  intenrening 
objects. 

17.  ViMU  Movcmenis  and  VisibU  Forma  in  tkre$  dimen- 
sians  ;  Volume. — By  combining  the  visible  movements  acroes 
the  field  of  view  with  the  movements  of  adjustment— monoc- 
ular and  binocular— we  attain  the  experience  of  visible 
movements,  visible  forms,  and  visible  magnitudes,  in  all  the 
three  dimensions  of  space;  in  other  words,  volume  and 
solidity f  in  so  £ar  as  these  are  understood  by  the  eye  alone. 
An  object  moving  aslant  requires  changes  of  adjustment 
along  with  the  movements  of  the  eyeball,  right  or  left^  up  or 
down ;  and  its  image  remains  embodied  in  this  more  compli- 
cated series  of  movements  and  optical  changes.  A  row  of 
houses  seen  obliquely,  needs  the  same  combination.  With  the 
lateral  movements  of  the  eye,  we  must  unite  adjusting  move- 
ments, in  order  to  maintain  the  same  distinctness  of  picture 
throughout  These  changes  of  adijustment  are  repeated  and 
inverted,  along  with  the  other  movements,  and  conspire  with 
these  to  give  the  sense  of  the  co-existing  in  spae^  as  opposed 
to  the  passing  or  successive  in  timei 

18.  The  intellectual  imagery  derived  through  the  eye 
from  the  forms  of  still  life  is  co-extensive  with  the  visible  ciea- 
tion.  For  the  purposes  of  discriminating  and  of  identifying 
natural  things,  and  also  for  the  storing  of  the  mind  with 
knowledge  and  thought,  the  sensations  of  objects  of  sight  are 
available  beyond  any  other  class.  The  eye  is  kept  constantly 
at  work  upon  the  surrounding  scene,  following  the  outlines 
and  windings  of  form,  as  these  extend  in  every  direction ; 
and,  by  the  movements  thus  stimulated,  each  sparate  object  is 
distinguished  from  those  that  differ  in  shape,  sise,  or  distance, 
and  identified  with  itself  and  those  that  coincide  with  it  in 
these  peculiarities.  The  train  of  movements  for  a  square  are 
recognized  as  distinct  from  the  train  that  describes  an  oval : 
the  outline  of  a  pillar  brings  on  a  cycle  of  motions  wholly 
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from  those  dictated  hj  the  figure  of  a  tree.  The 
property  belonging  to  the  mental  system  of  causing  to  cohere 
movements  that  have  been  described  in  succession,  fixes  the 
series  for  each  different  view,  and  gives  a  permanent  hold  of 
all  the  distinct  forms  presented  to  the  eye.  This  adhesive 
process  belongs  to  the  intellect^  and  will  be  fully  treated  of 
in  the  proper  placa 


CHAPTEB   IIL 

OF  THE  AFPBTITBS. 

!•  TN  taking  up,  at  this  stage,  the  consideration  of  the 
"^  Appetites,  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  these  entirely 
belong  to  onr  primitive  impulses,  or  that  in  them  the  opera- 
tion of  intellect  and  experience  is  excluded.  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  Appetite,  being  a  species  or  form  of 
Volition,  is  like  all  our  other  effective  forms  of  volition,  a 
combination  of  instinct  and  education*  But  the  process  of 
acquisition  is  in  this  case  simple  and  short ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  stimulus  to  action,  or  the  source  of  the  crav- 
ing, is  usually  one  of  the  sensations  or  feelings  discussed  in 
the  two  previous  chapters.  Indeed,  if  we  look  at  the  craving 
alone,  without  reference  to  the  action  for  appeasing  it,  that 
craving  is  merely  what  we  have  all  along  styled  the  volitional 
property  of  the  sensation. 

If  a  spur  to  action  were  to  constitute  Appetite,  all  our 
pains  and  pleasures  would  come  under  this  designation.  But 
the  Appetites  co^Lmonly  considered  are  a  select  class  of  feel- 
ings ;  and  are  circumscribed  by  the  following  property — 
namely,  that  they  are  the  cravings  produced  by  ihe  recurring 
wants  and  necessities  of  our  bodily,  or  organic  life.  The 
avoiding  of  a  scald,  a  cut,  or  a  fall,  is  an  energetic  impulse  of 
volition,  and  yet  not  a  case  of  appetite ;  there  being  no 
periodic  or  recurring  want  of  the  system  in  these  cases. 
Sleep,  Exercise,  Repose,  Thirst,  Hunger,  SeXj  are  the  appetites 
most  universally  present  throughout  the  Animal  tribes. 

The  state  termed  Desire  so  far  agrees  with  Appetite,  in 
being  a  volitional  impulse  growing  out  of  some  uneasy  and 
unsatisfied  condition.  But  in  Desire,  there  is  a  prior  expe- 
rience of  pleasure,  the  memory  of  which  is  the  spur  to  seek  a 
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renewal ;  we  desire  to  return  to  a  tasted  delight  This  is  not 
necessary  to  a  mere  Appetite ;  although  obviously,  after  expe- 
rience of  gratification,  all  our  appetites  have  also  the  character 
of  Desires. 

2.  The  iact  of  periodic  recurrence  is  in  no  case  more  strik- 
ingly exemplified  than  in  Sleep.  After  a  certain  period  of 
waldng  activity,  there  supervenes  a  powerful  sensation  of  re- 
pose. If  we  give  way  to  it  at  once,  the  state  of  sleep  creeps 
over  us.  and  we  pass  through  a  few  moments  of  agreeable 
repose  into  unconsciousness.  If  we  are  prevented  from 
yielding  to  the  sleepy  orgasm,  its  character  as  an  appetite  is 
brought  out  into  strong  reliet  The  voluminous  uneasiness 
that  possesses  all  the  muscles  and  organs  of  sense,  stimulates 
a  strong  resistance  to  the  power  that  keeps  us  awake ;  the 
uneasiness  and  the  resistance  increasing  with  the  continued 
refusal  of  the  permission  to  sleep,  until  the  condition  becomes 
intolerable,  or  imtil  a  reaction  ensues,  which  drives  ofT  the 
drowsiness  for  some  time  longer.  The  overpowering  influ- 
ence of  drowsiness  is  well  seen  in  infants. 

3.  The  necessity  of  alternating  Exercise  with  Repose, 
through  the  entire  range  of  our  active  organs,  brings  on  the 
like  periodic  cravings  and  deop-seated  uneasiness.  The  fresh 
condition  of  the  muscles  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  stimulus  to 
action ;  without  any  conscious  end,  in  other  words,  without 
our  willing  it,  action  commences  when  the  body  is  refreshed 
and  invigorated.  If  this  spontaneous  outburst  is  checked,  an 
intense  uneasiness  is  felt,  being  one  of  the  conscious  states 
incident  to  the  muscular  system.  This  state  is  of  the  nature 
of  an  the  other  appetites,  and  increases  with  privation,  unless, 
by  some  organic  change,  the  fit  passes  over  for  the  time.  The 
dog  chained  up  to  his  couch,  the  exuberancy  of  childhood 
restrained  from  bursting  out,  the  bird  in  its  cage,  the  prisoner 
in  his  cell— experience  all  the  pains  and  desire  of  the  active 
organs  for  exercisa  On  the  other  hand,  after  exercise,  comes 
an  equally  powerful  craving  and  impulse  to  rest,  which,  if 
Insisted,  produces  the  same  intense  uneasiness. 

Under  this  head  of  Exercise  and  Repose  I  might  include 

IS 
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the  more  active  of  our  senses,  that  is,  Touch,  Heaxing,  and 
Sight  These  senses  all  embody  muscular  activity  along 
with  the  sensation  peculiar  to  each ;  and  the  musculsir 
activity,  together  with  the  tactile,  auditory,  and  visual  sen- 
sations, lead  to  weariness  of  the  parts,  with  a  craving  £Dr  rest ; 
while,  after  due  repose,  they  resume  the  fresh  condition,  and 
crave  for  the  renewal  of  their  excitement  The  alternate 
exercise  and  rest  of  the  senses  is  in  a  great  measure  involved 
in  the  rotation  of  sleeping  and  waking ;  indeed,  the  invo- 
luntary torpor  of  the  nervous  system,  is  almost  the  only 
means  of  giving  repose  to  such  constantly  solicited  senses  as 
Sight,  Touch,  and  Hearing. 

A  similar  train  of  remarks  might  be  extended  to  the 
activity  of  the  thinking  oigans.  But  in  these^  the  periodic 
cravings  are  less  distinctly  marked,  and  more  frequently 
erroneous,  than  in  the  case  of  muscular  exercisa  There  is 
often  a  reluctance  to  engage  in  thought,  when  the  brain  ia 
perfectly  vigorous  and  able  to  sustain  it ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is,  in  nervous  temperaments,  a  tendency  to  exceaa 
of  mental  action,  uncorrected  by  any  regular  promptings  to 
take  repose. 

The  sense  of  fatigue,  arising  soon  after  beginning  a 
laborious  operation,  and  then  disappearing,  is  connected  with 
inaction  of  the  brain.  A  little  time  is  requisite  to  determine 
the  flow  of  blood  to  the  parts  exerted. 

4  Thirst  and  Hunger  I  have  already  touched  upon. 
'What  is  called  thirst  is  sometimes  rather  a  call  for  the 
cooling  influence  of  cold  drinks,  as  for  instance,  in  the  dry, 
hot  state  of  the  air-passages,  mouth,  and  skin,  produced  in 
fevers  by  the  increased  temperature  and  diminished  tur- 
gescence  of  the  parts.  Exhalation  is  in  such  cases  often 
rather  diminished,  and  the  dryness  of  the  surface  arises  from 
the  circumstance  that  although  blood  still  flows  through  the 
capillary  vessels,  the  reciprocal  action  between  the  blood  and 
the  living  tissues,  which  is  denominated  turgescence,  or  tur- 
gor vitaiis,  is  depressed'— (ililller,  by  Baly,  p.  530.) 

Hunger,  unlike  Thirst,  is  a  state  of  the  stomach,  as  yet 
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uot  exactly  understood;  while  the  feeling  of  inanition, 
which  also  grows  out  of  long  fasting,  must  be  considered  as 
a  general  feeling  of  the  system.  The  urgency  of  hunger 
ought  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  actual  deficiency  of 
nutritive  material,  but  very  frequently  the  case  is  otherwise. 
'  It  is  heightened  by  cold  baths,  by  friction  of  the  skin,  by 
friction  of  the  abdomen,  and  by  the  agitation  to  which  the 
abdomen  is  subjected  in  horse  exercise,  as  well  as  by  mus- 
culaj  exertion.'  It  is  diminished  by  all  nauseating  influ- 
ences, which  probably  at  the  same  time  weaken  the  digestion. 
'The  local  sensations  of  hunger,'  says  MtLUer,  'which  are 
limited  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  appear  to  have  their  seat 
in  (m  nervus  vagus,  are  feelings  of  pressure,  of  motion,  con* 
tiactbn,  qualmishness,  with  borborygmi  (gripings),  and  finally 
pain.' 

In  the  case  of  Hunger,  as  in  most  of  the  appetites,  there 
ii  a  double  spur  to  the  taking  of  food ;  first,  the  stimulus  of 
uneasiness,  and  next  the  impulse  arising  out  of  the  pleasure 
of  eating.  It  is  well  understood  that  these  two  things  are 
quite  different^  and  on  their  difference  hangs  the  whole  art  of 
refined  cookery.  Very  plain  food  would  satisfy  the  craving 
tat  nutrition,  but  there  is  a  superadded  pleasure  that  we  have 
to  eater  for.  The  one  is  the  appetite  in  its  strictest  signifi- 
cation, and  as  found  in  the  lower  animals ;  the  other  we  may 
call  a  desire  because  it  supposes  the  remembrance  and  anti- 
cqiation  of  a  positive  pleasure,  like  the  desire  for  music,  or 
for  knowledge. 

It  18  in  the  process  of  taking  food  and  drink,  that  we  best 
see  exemplified  the  activity  springing  out  of  the  sensations  of 
hunger  and  thirst  The  actual  assuaging  of  the  uneasiness 
produces  an  intense  pleasurable  sensation  that  sets  on  the 
most  vigorous  movements  for  being  continued  and  increased ; 
iHiile  the  moving  organs  themselves,  beginning  to  be  invigor* 
ated,  display  a  spontaneous  and  lively  energy  in  the  cause. 
To  bring  together,  and  make  to  unite,  the  sensation  of  the 
appeasing  of  hunger  with  the  acts  of  sucking,  prehension, 
masHratinfr  and  swallowing,  is  perhaps  the  earliest  link  of 
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volition  established  in  the  animal  system.  This  is  the  first 
case  of  action  for  an  end|  or  under  the  prompting  and  guid- 
ance of  a  feeling,  that  the  newlj^boru  in£ant  is  capable  ol 

Besides  the  natural  craving  for  the  elements  of  nutrition 
required  by  the  tissues,  we  may  acquire  artificial  cravings  by 
the  habitual  use  of  certain  forms  of  food,  and  certain  accom- 
paniments, as  peppers,  fiavours,  &a  Thus  we  have  the 
alcoholic  craving,  the  craving  for  animal  food,  for  tea,  coffee, 
snufi*,  tobacco,  &c. 

5.  The  Appetite  that  brings  the  Sexes  together  is  founded 
on  peculiar  secretions  which  periodically  accumulate  within 
the  system,  producing  a  feeling  of  oppression  until  they  are 
either  discharged  or  absorbed ;  there  being  a  certain  intense 
pleasure  in  discharging  them  for  the  ends  of  reproduction. 
If  we  were  to  place  these  feelings  among  Sensations,  they 
would  either  form  a  class  apart,  or  they  would  £el11  under  the 
first  class  above  described,  namely,  the  Sensations  of  Oiganic 
Life.  If  the  subject  were  open  to  full  discussion,  like  the 
other  feeUngs  of  human  nature,  it  might  be  best  to  treat  them 
as  an  organic  sensibility  giving  birth  to  a  special  Emotion. 
We  have  in  this  case,  as  in  Hunger,  both  Appetite  and  Desire ; 
but  we  have  also,  what  does  not  occur  to  a  like  degree  in 
hunger,  a  many-sided  susceptibility  to  inflammation, — through 
all  the  senses,  through  the  trains  of  thought,  and  through 
various  emotions. 

6.  The  accustomed  Routine  of  life  leads  to  a  craving 
almost  of  the  nature  of  Appetite.  As  the  time  comes  round 
for  each  stated  occupation,  there  is  a  tendency  or  bent  to 
proceed  with  that  occupation,  and  an  uneasiness  at  being 
restrained.  So,  our  appetites  properly  so  called  may  have 
their  times  of  recurrence  determined  by  our  customary 
periods  of  gratifying  them. 

7.  All  the  appetites  axe  liable  to  be  diseased  or  perverted, 
and  to  give  false  indications  as  to  what  the  system  needs. 
They  are  likewise  liable  to  artificial  and  unseasonable  inflam- 
mation, through  the  presence  of  the  things  that  stimulate  and 
gratify  them.    In  the  lower  animals,  it  is  assumed,  I  know 
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not  with  what  truth,  that  appetite  rarely  errs  ;  in  humanity, 
error  is  extremely  common.  We  are  apt  to  crave  for  warmth 
when  coolness  would  be  more  wholesome ;  we  crave  for  food 
and  drink,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  sufficiency ;  we  indulge  in 
the  excitement  of  action  when  we  ought  to  cultivate  rest,  or 
luxuriate  in  repose  to  the  point  of  debility.  So  doubtfid  is 
the  appetite  for  sleep,  that  there  is  still  a  dispute  as  to  how 
much  the  system  requires.  Perhaps  the  complicacy  and  the 
conflicting  impulses  of  the  human  frame,  are  the  cause  of  all 
this  uncertainty  and  mistake,  rendering  it  necessary  for  us  to 
resort  to  experience  and  science,  and  to  a  higher  volition  than 
appetite,  for  the  guidance  of  our  daily  life. 


OHAPTEE   IV. 

OF  THE  INSITKCrSb 

L  TN  the  foi^oing  chapters  have  been  enomerated  all  the 
-'-  piimaiy  modes  of  consciousness  ;  we  have  now  to 
consider  in  fudl  the  original  provision  in  the  human  system, 
for  Action.  The  name  '  Instinct '  is  espe9iaUy  reserved  for 
what  is  primitive  or  primordial  on  the  active  side. 

More  expressly,  Instinct  is  defined  as  the  wUaiigkl  ability 
to  perform  actions  of  all  kinds,  and  more  especially  such  as 
are  necessary  or  nsefol  to  the  animal  In  it  a  living  being 
possesses,  at  the  moment  of  birth,  powers  of  acting  of  the 
same  natare  as  tliose  subsequently  conferred  by  experience 
and  education.  When  a  newly  dropped  calf  stands  up, 
walks,  and  sucks  the  udder  of  the  cow,  we  call  the  actions 
instinctive. 

2.  In  all  the  three  regions  of  mind, — Feeling,  Volition, 
and  Intellect, — there  are  certain  primitive  and  fundamental 
arrangements,  which  education  or  acquisition  proceeds  upon. 
A  full  account  of  all  our  instinctive  endowments  may  be 
included  under  the  following  heads. 

I.  The  Reflex  Actions. — These  are  actions  withdrawn  from 
the  sphere  of  mind,  and  yet  having  analogies,  as  well  as 
contrasts,  with  proper  mental  actiona 

n.  The  primitive  arrangements  for  ambiiud  ani  hmrmo- 
nious  adions. — ^The  rhythmical  acts  of  walking,  flying,  swim- 
ming, &c.,  are  examples  of  these.  The  "Will  may  supply  the 
stimulus  to  move,  but  the  harmonious  grouping  of  the  move- 
ments is,  in  many  instances,  provided  for  among  the  natural 
endowments  of  the  system. 

III.  The  connexions  existing  at  the  outset  between  Feeling 
and  its  bodily  manifestations. 
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IT.  The  instinctive  germ  of  Volition.  What  we  call  the 
power  of  the  will,  has  to  be  traced  back,  if  possible,  to  some 
inborn  or  primitive  stimnlaS|  connecting  together  our  feelings 
and  our  actions,  and  enabling  the  one  to  control  the  other. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  delicate  inquiry  that  our  science 
presents. 

The  primitive  foundations  of  Intellect,  I  shall  defer  till 
the  whole  subject  is  entered  on  in  the  Second  Fart. 

V.  The  description  of  the  special  mechanism  of  the  Voiu, 
will  receive  a  place  at  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  not 
having  been  included  in  the  chapter  on  Movement 

THE  REFLEX  ACTIONS. 

8.  The  Beflez,  Automatic,  or  Involuntary  actions,  are  marked 
bf  the  absence  of  the  droumstanee  characterizing  voluntary 
letioos,  namely,  the  stimulus  and  guidance  of  feeling.  Many  of 
them  are  emeutinl  to  animal  life.  They  all  demand  a  nervous 
Arrangement,  consisting  of  inearrying  and  outcarrying  fibres, 
toaoM/tiBA  by  grey  matter.  Some  are  maintained  by  the  system 
of  ajfwupalhetie  nervee  and  ganglia^  which  are  the  most  detached 
from  the  brain  or  centres  of  consciousness ;  others  depend  on 
the  tpitud  eord ;  a  third  gproup  are  related  to  the  medulla  oblan' 
gakk ;  and  some  are  actuated  by  still  higher  centres,  as  the  pone 
MfoW  and  the  wrpara  gnadfrigemvna,  OocasioDally  the  sympa- 
theCie  ganglia  and  a  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  masses  concur 
to  toe  iee|M>iiBife  movement* 

The  Beflez  Actions  may  be  distributed  under  the  following 


Knl^  those  eonoemed  in  the  organic  processes,  and  operated 
through  the  involuntary  muscles, — ^being  the  most  widely  removed 
of  ill  from  the  mental  or  voluntary  sphere. 

The  rhgihm  of  the  heart  is  usually  counted  among  reflez 
setionSy  but  no  preeiae  stimulant  can  be  readily  assigned.  The 
power  emanates  mainly  from  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves, 
•ad  eqpeoially  from  the  ganglia  distributed  on  the  heart  itself; 
the  rhythm  continning  for  some  time,  even  after  removal  from 
the  body.  The  influence  is  thus  of  the  nature  of  regulated  or 
/fayttmieal  epcmiandty,  rather  than  of  reflected  action.     The 
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aocomplished  contaradion  of  one  portion  of  the  mnacnlar  nib- 
stance  is  the  signal  for  commencing  the  contraction  of  ^gy/^-tifff 
portion ;  and  no  other  antecedent  can  be  specified.  The  mere 
contact  of  the  blood  with  the  mnscnlar  wall  of  the  organ  is  not 
to  be  considered  a  stimnlanti  snch  as  woold  give  rise  to  a  reflex 
act  By  galvanising  certain  parts  of  the  sympathetic  system,  in 
the  neighboorhood  of  the  heart,  the  beats  are  accelerated.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  the  stimnlation  of  the  Tsgi  nerves,  the  action 
is  weakened;  this  is  in  accordance  with  a  tendency  of  the 
oerebro-spinal  nerves  to  hold  in  check  tibe  inflnence  of  the 
sympathetic  centres.  It  is  fonnd,  however,  that  Ae  complete 
removal  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres  has  a  weekening  e&ct 
upon  the  heart's  action,  showing  that,  on  the  whole,  some  contri- 
bution to  the  force  of  its  pnlsations  is  derived  firom  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  sympathetic  system.  So,  irritation  or  excite- 
ment of  the  spinal  cord  of  a  recently  decapitated  animal, 
increases  the  force  of  the  heart  in  common  with  the  intes- 
tines and  other  viscera.  While  states  of  mental  excitement^ 
especially  of  the  joyful  kind,  are  accompanied  with  an  improved 
tone  of  the  circulation,  depressing  passions  lower  it;  efieots 
depending  on  the  comparative  energy  of  the  sympathetic  and 
the  cerebro-spinal  centres. 

Connected  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  there  is  also, 
what  is  called,  the  voao-motor  action;  whereby  the  smaller  arteries, 
which  possess  muscular  fibres,  are  contracted  or  expanded,  so  as 
greetly  to  modify  the  local  circulation.  The  contraction  of  these 
fibres,  due  to  the  ir£uence  of  the  sympathetic  nerves,  diminishes 
the  bore  of  the  vessels,  and  lessens  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  parts; 
their  relaxation  widens  the  bore,  and  gives  an  increased  flow,  with 
rise  of  temperature  and  quickened  action  upon  the  nutrition  of 
the  locality.  The  permanent  contraction,  maintained  in  these 
fibres  through  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  centres,  is  one  of 
the  examples  of  the  spontaneity  of  muscular  energy,  and  is  not  a 
pure  case  of  reflex  stimulation. 

Through  the  vaso-motor  agency,  the  secretions  and  excretiona 
are  greatly  afiected  by  nervous  influence;  it  being  uncertain 
whetiber  this  is  the  sole  instrumentality  whereby  the  processes  of 
organic  life  are  sulgeoted  to  the  nervous  centres. 

More  clearly  reflex  are  the  movements  of  the  iatesiinei.  The 
whole  of  the  intestinal  canal  ia  provided  with  muscular  fibres, 
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cireolar  aiid  loDgitadioal,  of  the  imatriated  or  inT^ 
Bj  tho  mooeinTO  oontnotion  of  the  oiitmlar  fibres,  aided  bj  the 
loQgitndinml,  the  food  is  propelled  iJoiig  the  entire  ooorse  of  the 
tabe^  throogh  reflex  stimiilation.  The  first  stage  of  the  prooess 
eonunenoss  with  Dei^tition,  or  swallowing^  which  saooeeda  to 
mastTratifwu  Of  the  three  steps  of  d^latition,  one  is  purely 
▼ofamtazy,  being  the  propnlsion  of  the  food,  by  the  oononmnoe 
of  the  lower  jawt  month,  and  tongne,  into  the  bag  of  the  throat, 
caBed  the  pharynx;  firom  which  point  the  movements  are  porely 
reflex  and  inTolnnt^iy.  In  the  second  stage,  the  contact  of 
the  fi)od  with  the  walls  of  the  pharynx  brings  on  the  rapid 
ooafaraetioQ  of  the  constrictor  mnsdea  of  the  pharynx, 
together  with  the  anxiltary  operation  of  the  mnscnlar  fibres 
fo^  raising  the  palate,  and  those  (called  itylo^karyngei)  for 
drawing  the  walls  of  the  pharynx  npwards.  The  third  stage 
of  de^ntitaon  occors  in  the  oesophagus,  or  goUet,  whose 
eiveolar  fibres  snccessiTely  oontrsct  in  a  waro*like  manner 
from  aboYe,  downwards ;  while  the  longitudinal  fibres,  drawing 
ap  and  widening  the  tnbe^  ftoilitate  the  descent.  This  peculiar 
selioo,  called  the  varmioidar  or  peritialtic  action  of  the  intestines, 
is  extended  through  the  whole  length  of  the  canaL  Both  the 
estefaco-qnnal  and  the  sympathetio  centres  are  concerned  in 
majnfaining  the  action.  The  stimulus  is  the  contact  of  the  food 
and  of  the  Tarions  digesti?e  fluids,  of  which  fluids  the  most  effi* 
cient  ia  the  bile. 

TUs  instance  exempliflea  reflex  action  in  its  simplest  and  most 
widely  spread  fbrm,  namely,  oontact  with  a  surface  responded  to 
by  the  musdes  of  the  locality.  At  each  point,  the  food  stimulates 
the  dreular  and  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  part  touched  and  those 
immediately  in  the  rear,  so  that  the  morsel  is  gradually  propelled 
in  the  fbrwaid  direction.  In  the  pharynx,  the  action  is  Tiolent 
and  rapid  (being  under  the  powerful  control  of  the  medulla 
oblongata) ;  as  respiration  is  intermitted  during  the  act,  no  time 
anstbe  Icet;  while  certain  adjoining  muscles  concur  with  the 
awseleB  of  the  pharynx.  In  the  intestine,  the  action  is  compara- 
tively fteUe  and  slow ;  the  time  of  descent  of  the  food  along  the 
■nail  intestine  ia  estimated  at  about  three  hours. 

Bach  is  the  regular  course  of  reflex  action  in  the  alimentary 
csnaL    Among'  occasional  and  extraordinary  stimulations,  we 
qr  include  the  production  of  diarrhoea  and  colic  by  irritating 
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BobsteDoea ;  which  is  the  aanie  process  in  a  mcve  Yiokiit  farm. 

A  siRHig  imtAiion  wiU  openfte  ai  A  distance  from  the  pert  sffiB^ 
as  when  these  dersngemsnts  of  the  boweb  aie  hvoon^  cd,  m 
infittitSi  fifom  teething.  This  shows  the  wfli^— if^f  propsgated 
along  the  main  chain  of  the  sympathetic^  initiisd  of  bdng  ze> 
fleeted  from  a  sin^  point;  it  being  the  tendency  of  all  powerfiii 
stimiiktion  to  extend  its  inflnence.  The  ssne  tendency  is  shown 
in  the  other  direction,  when  initsiioa  of  the  ahmentarf  canal 

spreads  from  the  sympathetic  gan^^  to  the  oerebro-^nnal  oentrea, 
and  produces^  in  infiuitSy  sq[ainting  and  oonTolsioos^  and,  in 
adnltSi  epilepey  (throned  the  mednUa  oblongata). 

Among  reflex  acts,  connected  with  digestion,  we  have  to 
indnde  vamiHng.  The  most  nsnal  stimnlns  is  the  presence  of 
indigestiUey  irritating,  or  poisonoos  sobstanoea  in  the  atomadi. 
The  response  necessary  to  Tomiting  is  somewhat  ^'^T^p^mrtftd 
The  act  is  proved  to  occur  in  two  waya.  One  is  by  an  anti-peri- 
staltic  movement  of  the  intestine,  or  by  an  inveniao  of  the  osder 
of  contraction  of  the  mnacolar  fibres.  It  is  conceivable  that 
violence  of  irritation  may  have  this  effect^  not  by  any  specific 
nervooB  connexion,  bat  by  mere  derangement  of  the  nsnal  rhythm. 
Colic  and  diarrhoBa  would  be  varieties  of  the  same  deranging 
stunnlns.  In  the  other  mode,  which  is  the  one  most  fireqnently 
observed,  the  efiect  ariaes  throng  the  abdominal  mnsdes.  This 
will  be  adverted  to  nnder  the  next  head. 

In  the  Second  class  of  Baflex  Actions,  organic  prnroffoos  are 
afiected,  but  the  instromentalily  is  the  voluntary  mnsdes.  The 
chief  example  is  r%apiraiionf  depending  chiefly  on  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

The  great  muscle  of  Bespiration  is  the  diaphragm,  whose 
contraction  performs  the  heaviest  duty,  namdy,  inspiration  or 
drawing  in  breath ;  while  the  natural  rebound  or  dastidty  of  the 
chest  is  the  chief  cause  of  expiration.  Other  mnsdes  aid  the 
diaphragm  in  the  inspiratory  act ;  and  certain  mnsdes,  as  those 
of  the  abdomen,  the  internal  interoostals,  the  infracostals,  and 
the  muscles  of  the  back,  may  co-operate  with  the  dastidty  of  the 
cbest,  in  expiration. 

The  action  consists  of  a  simple  rhythm,  or  dtemate  contrac* 
tion  and  relaxation  of  the  diaphragm,  as  the  muade  in  chief; 
while  the  co-operating  muscles,  so  &r  as  brought  into  play, 
receive,  in  like  manner,  an  alternated  stimulation. 
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Although  respiration  ia  addnoed  as  a  perfect  example  of  the 
reflex  process,  there  is  some  doabt  as  to  the  exact  stimiilaxit 
employed.  The  commencing  of  respiration  at  birth  is  said  to  be 
due  to  the  effect  of  cold— especially  in  the  ddn  of  the  face — 
tnssmitted  to  the  medulla  oblongi^  bj  the  nerves  of  the  fifth 
pair.  We  mnst  suppose,  however,  what  everything  confirms, 
that  this  nervous  centre  is  itself  a  very  energetic  one,  waiting 
only  for  the  slightest  touch  to  discharge  itself  with  the  requisite 
vigour.  All  through  lift,  cold,  especially  on  the  &ce,  stimulates 
respiration ;  even  so  small  an  application  as  the  &n,  in  a  heated 
room,  laUies  the  weakened  action  of  the  lungs. 

When  respiration  is  once  established,  the  stimulus  is  supposed 
to  emanate  firom  the  sur&ce  of  the  lungs,  and  to  be  due  to  the 
xnfuence  of  the  venous  blood,  surcharged  w*th  carbonic  acid  and 
other  impurities,  and  devoid  of  oxygen ;  but,  in  the  absence  either 
of  decided  fteta,  or  of  the  analogy  of  a  principle,  this  mnst  be 
looked  on  as  ooiqecture.  Granting  that  there  is  reflex  stimulation 
properly  so  called,  we  may  assume  that  there  is  a  considerable 
spontaneous  emanation,  modified  but  not  created  by  stimulants.* 

Tlie  principal  drde  of  nervous  action  is  by  the  vagus  nerve 
(sentitive  or  inearrying),  a  small  part  of  the  back  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  (motor)  originating 
near  the  vagus.  The  drole  is  extended  by  including  the  fifth 
pair  (senribility  of  the  ftoe) ;  and  by  the  spinal  nerves  (tactile 


*  Wtei  the  iSBSOty  botv»  dbtrilmted  to  ths  soifiios  of  the  Inngt  it  cat 
tktea^  the  Iwssthlng  setion  is  wsskaasd,  alMwing  that  a  oertdn  M&oimt  of 
<iinales  is  d«ivid  fron  the  aotioa  a^nng  oa  throu^ioat  the  muboB.  H 
futhv,  the  bnia  is  ptnlyssd  1^  say  poiMm,  the  respixmtion  is  itiU  more 
MJMWsit,  Itsding  as  to  infer  that  the  brain  cootribntee  to  the  breathizig 
9dtMtf»  Dr.  firowB-S^qiiard  hss  been  led,  bj  the  examinatioa  of  s  great 
to  tiie  ooodvrioa  that  the  whole  base  of  the  brain  ie  emi^oyed 
He  aajs  >— '  AU  the  fiwts  jut  mentioned,  and  many  othera, 
hate  led  me^  flm,  to  aboadott  the  view  ao  generally  admitted,  that  the  medulla 
obioogalaia  the  meenHel  eooroe  of  the  reepiratory  movemente  in  the  nerrooe 
and,  aeeoadly,  to  pvopoee  the  view  that  theee  movemente  depend 
the  imtiH  witory  parte  of  the  oerebro-epinal  axi%  and  on  the  grey  mattor 
naeeti  those  parts  with  the  motor  nerree  going  to  reepiratory 
The  dtfsf  etimnhis  to  respiration  iethe  action  on  the  aorfaoe  of  the 
bol '  einitatiens  from  aU  parts  of  the  hody  (as  by  sold,  lor  inetanoe)» 
alaodiseek  initatioas  of  the  base  of  the  brain  and  of  the  spinal  ooid. 
eoBStantly  taUog  place,  oootribote  to  the  prodnetion  of  respiratory 
:^Ltehirm,  p.  les. 
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and  motor)  all  over  the  body.  As  above  remarkedt  there  is  little 
complication  in  the  process ;  the  great  desideratum  is  energy  of 
impnlse,  following  »  very  simple  rhythm.  In  so  fiur  as  the 
operation  can  be  kept  np  by  the  diaphragm  aloney  it  is  the 
simplest  of  all  arrangements ;  a  mere  exertion  and  remission  of 
one  definite  stimnlns.  The  accessory  mnsdes  are  two  oppoeed 
groups,  like  the  flexors  and  extensors  of  the  body ;  and  that  sooh 
muscles  should  be  stimulated  by  turns  is  a  couseqnenee  of  their 
being  stimulated  at  all.  By  the  great  law  of  conservatioD,  to  be 
noticed  presently^  a  process  so  essentially  linked  with  the  vital 
energies  of  the  system  would  extend  the  compass  of  the  actions 
ministering  to  it,  bringing  into  play  remote  aocessorieev  ae  well  as 
augmenting  the  power  of  the  principal  instmmenti  the  diaphragm. 

The  breathing  apparatus  is  the  medium  of  certain  aots»  of 
occasional  occurrence,  more  decidedly  of  the  reflex  oharaoter 
than  the  breathing  function  itselL  One  noted  example  is  eomgl^ 
ing.  Although  this  act  is  accompanied  with  »  painful  sensation, 
giving  birth  to  a  voluntary  impidse,  which  counts  as  part  of  the 
case,  yet  there  is  a  marked  concurrence  of  reflex,  in  the  sense  of 
involuntary,  stimulation.  The  localities  whoee  irritation  makee 
us  cough  are— the  glottis,  the  larynx  with  the  air  tnbee  of  the 
lungs,  and  the  throat  or  fiiuces.  The  irritants  are  disessed  secre- 
tions firom  the  lungs,  and  from  the  stomach,  passing  over  those 
parts ;  also  solid  and  liquid  substances  entering  from  without,  as 
when  food  or  drink  enters  the  Isrynx;  irritating  gasss;  and, 
lastly,  cold  air.  The  first  and  immediate  result  of  the  reflex 
stimulus  is,  by  the  oontraction  of  the  arytenoid  musde,  to  eioee 
the  glottis  together  with  the  upper  opening  of  the  larynx.  The 
second  act  is  a  violent  movement  of  expiration,  such  as  to  force 
open  the  glottis,  and  clear  the  passages  of  the  irritating  sub» 
stances ;  the  instrumentality  being  the  abdominal  and  other 
muscles  auxiliary  to  expiration. 

The  more  purely  reflex  operation  is  probably  seen  in  the  first 
act,  which  follows  the  most  general  law  of  reflex  stimulation-— 
the  contracting  of  the  muscles  of  the  locality  afiected.  In  the 
second  act,  the  influence  takes  a  wider  sweep,  and,  through  the 
medulla  oblongata,  finds  its  way,  by  the  respiratory  nerves,  to 
the  muscles  of  augmented  expiration.  The  irritation  prodnoea 
that  peculiarly  unendurable  feeling  called  tickling,  whichg  thoogb 
not  of  the  ordinary  character  of  acute  pain,  always  prompts  to 
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tnargeiio  Tolnntftrj  moyements  for  getting  rid  of  it  The  ex- 
fUtauAioa  probably  is,  that  we  are  made  rery  uncomfortable  by 
tiie  reflex  stimnlaticn  engendered  through  a  alight  touch  of  Teiy 
MDsitiTe  parts.  This  second  act|  if  not  entirely  volnntary,  is  so 
in  pari,  and  is  prompted  in  the  last  resort  by  tibe  self-consenring 
tendency,  which  is  the  only  known  source  of  yolition. 

Coughing  may  arise  firom  cold  air  on  the  skin,  from  coldness 
of  the  ftet,  and  from  general  chillness.  In  most  of  these  in- 
rtanoes,  if  not  in  all,  there  is  an  intermediate  effect  of  the  rise  of 
phlegm  ftxim  the  lungs  or  the  stomach,  the  consequence  of  the 
dtstmtnng  agency  of  the  cold;  so  that  the  irritation  of  the  glottis 
or  neighbouring  parts  is  still  the  direct  influence. 

Snearimg  doeely  resembles  coughing,  and  the  two  illostrate 
ea^  other.  The  snrfiMe  affected  is  the  interior  of  the  nose.  The 
irritanta  are  pungent  gaaee,  and  foreigx^  substances  lodging  in  the 
oaiilaea  of  flie  nostrils.  The  immediate  response,  parallel  to  the 
doaing  of  the  glottis  in  coughing,  would  appear  to  be  the  closing 
of  the  fluioea,  so  as  to  divert  the  breath  fitnn  the  mouth  to  the 
noee.  The  more  conspicuous  act  consists  in  a  deep  and  sudden 
inspinition,  followed  by  a  clearing  explosion  through  the  nostrils 
by  a  grand  expiratory  effort  Some  part  of  the  stimulus  must  be 
regarded  as  Toluntary,  with  a  view  to  deliyerance  tcom  the  tickling 
senaaliop ;  for,  although  a  sleeper  may  be  made  to  sneese  by  ad- 
ministering snuff  or  other  pungent  substance,  the  consciousness 
is  awakened  preparatory  to  the  act  When  too  much  light,  or 
the  rays  of  a  Are,  on  the  face  or  head,  make  one  sneeze,  there  is 
probably  fizst  a  reflex  effect,  of  the  yasi-motor  kind,  producing  a 
flow  of  mueos  in  the  nose. 

SueUtig  is  a  reflex  act,  passing  into  the  voluntary.  The  pre- 
paratory step  is  the  closing  of  the  lips  ronnd  the  nipple,  a  pnrely 
reflex  process,  stimulated  by  the  mere  contact.  There  are  certain 
eoBOorring  adjustments.  The  tongue  is  brought  forward  to  the 
nipple.  In  the  throat,  by  means  of  the  palate,  uvula,  and 
posterior  pillars  of  the  fouoes,  the  entrance  of  air  to  the  mouth 
diRmgh  the  nose  and  pharynx  is  prevented,  whQe  respiration  is 
etin  poasible  (by  the  nose),  except  at  the  instant  of  swallowing. 
The  act  then  oonsiBts  in  drawing  away  the  tongue  (the  air-tight 
eontset  of  the  lips  remaining),  so  as  to  produce  a  partial  vacuum 
in  the  mouth,  and  a  consequent  in-flow  of  milk  by  atmospheric 
The  mere  withdrawing  of  the  tongue,  howeveri  does 
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not  of  itself  suffice ;  this  mig^  be  daoB^  as  any  one  csn  test, 
wiihoat  sweUing  oat  the  closed  oayity  of  the  moath.  BiQier 
there  must  be  a  bulging  actum  of  the  cheeksi  through  the  boooal 
mnsdeSy  or  a  momentaiy  inspiratioQ,  with  the  nostrils  cdosed, 
which  would  bring  aboat  the  needfol  distorbanoe  of  the  atmc^ 
spheric  equilibrium. 

We  hare  already  alluded  to  the  act  of  vomitingy  as  per- 
formed through  the  inyoluntary  fibres  of  the  alimentary  canaL 
More  usually  and  obviously,  it  takes  place  through  the  abdominal 
muscles.  When  the  pyloric  muscular  ring  (at  the  outlet  of  the 
stomach  into  the  duodenum)  contracts  tightly,  while  the  cardiac 
orifice  (the  entrance  to  the  stomach)  is  open,  the  abdominal 
muscles,  operating  powerfully,  expel  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
from  the  mouth.  The  action  Ib  essentially  an  irregular  one ;  the 
due  concurrence  of  all  the  acts  not  being  provided  for  by  a  pre-> 
conceived  arrangement.  Sometimes  the  cardiac  fibres  are  con- 
tracted, as  well  as  the  pyloric,  through  the  reflex  stimulation 
of  the  alimentary  canal  itself;  in  that  case,  the  attempts  at 
vomiting  are  ineffectual. 

In  order  to  procure  the  aid  of  the  abdominal  musdes,  the 
medulla  oblongata  must  be  affected.  Hence  there  is  required  a 
sufficiently  powerful  stimulation  of  the  pneumo-gastrio  nerves. 
This  may  be  gained  by  an  irritating  contact  with  the  sur&ce  of 
the  stomach,  the  most  usual  cause  of  vomiting.  The  effect  may 
also  arise  by  tickling  the  fauces,  whence  must  proceed  a  very 
powerftd  stimulation  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  at  the  point 
where  the  nerves  isiue  to  the  abdominal  muscles.  Certain  tastes 
are  called  nauseous,  from  their  tendency  to  excite  the  stomach  to 
vomiting;  the  nervous  agency  in  this  case  being  the  glosso- 
phaiyngeal  nerves,  also  connected  with  the  medulla  oblongata. 
Nauseous  odours  probably  operate  through  the  same  nerves ;  the 
olfactory  track  would  cany  the  influence  too  far  about.  Certain 
sensations,  in  their  origin  still  more  remote  from  the  stomachy 
bring  on  sickness ;  as  a  severe  prostrating  blow  on  the  shin,  the 
testicle,  or  on  the  eye-ball.  The  seat  of  irritation  in  this  case  is 
the  brain,  in  the  first  instance,  from  which  an  influence  is  difiused 
to  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  same  may  be  said  of  violent 
emotion  generally,  which  may  lead  to  sickness.  Concussion  of  the 
brain  is  also  a  cause.  These  circumstances  would  indicate  the 
result  as  due  to  a  great  loss  of  cerebral  power,  and  the  dis* 
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torlMiioa  of  some  tonio  §Me  or  balance,  penniitmg  a  special  and 
local  oaiflow  of  atimnlasy  which  the  healthy  condition  holda  in 
rettraint.  The  caae  of  eea-sickness  would  readily  accord  with 
the  nme  view. 

The  aid  given  to  defiecation  by  the  abdominal  and  expiratory 
moacles  la  probably  altogether  Tolnntary.  Infimts  seem  incap- 
able of  the  effort;  in  them,  accordingly,  the  reflex  peristaltic 
morementa  of  the  intestines  are  the  expelling  instromentality. 

The  expaUon  of  the  male  semen  is  a  reflex  act  operated 
through  the  sensory  nerves  and  the  cerebro-spinal  oentres ;  the 
mneclea  are  of  the  volnntary  species. 

In  a  Third  class  of  Beflex  Actions,  the  organic  functions  are 
aiEMsted  throogh  the  medium  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

i?alira<ftOH  is  controlled  by  the  nerve  of  taste.  A  sapid  body 
cntsrmg  the  month  causes  an  increased  flow  of  saliva.  The  sali- 
vary  glands  are  all  oonnected  with  the  sympathetic  system  of 
\  the  small  arteries  of  the  blood-vessels  being  kept  at  a 
point  of  contraction  through  the  vaso-motor  influence  of 
the  sympathetie.  To  produce  an  increased  flow,  the  muscular 
flfafea  are  relaxed  by  influence  from  the  sensory  nerves,  apparently 
snapending  or  ^wwiniAmg  the  action  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia. 
The  ynirtnu  secretion  in  the  stomach  is  influenced,  probably  in  the 
way,  through  the  sensory  nerve  of  the  stomach,  the  pneumo* 
So,  the  flow  of  iniZi  in  the  fSnnale  breast  is  augmented  by 
irritating  the  nipple. 

The  ftow  qf  Uan  ia  increased  when  a  foreign  body  esters 
the  eyelids.  The  same  efibot  is  caused  by  a  strong  light ;  also  by 
ixritiAing  the  eoqunctival,  nasal,  and  lingual  branches  of  the  fifth 
nerves  all  whioh  reflect  influence  on  the  sympathetic  ganglia. 
When  the  flow  ia  stimulated  by  the  more  remote  diBturbcmces  of 
vwttiting,  violent  coughing,  laughing,  and  sobbing,  there  is  pro- 
bably aa  intermediate  stimulation  of  the  flbres  of  the  flfth  pair. 

The  flow  of  teara  under  pain  is  a  relief  from  the  congestion  of 
Ae  htain«  and  may  be  forced  on  by  that  circumstance,  and  not  by 
the  ptoosBS  last  desoribed.  The  effect  of  pain  is  to  weaken  the 
earsfaral  oeatrssi  and  give  more  play  to  the  sympathetic,  so  that 
the  ngnlar  eonseqneooe  is  exemplifled  in  the  arrest  of  secretion 
(esb  ftr  eramplei  Ae  saliva  and  the  gastric  juice). 

The  wimUmg  cf  tk^  4^0  im  9k  reflex  aot|  following  the  same 
stimaliae  the  flow  of  tsars;  namely,  the  presence  of  a 
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bodj,  the  aoenmnlation  of  wateiy  drops  in  the  eye,  and  a  sferan^ 
light  The  nerves  of  the  fifth  pair  are  the  instnunenidity ;  and 
the  centres  of  inflaence  are  partly  the  sympattietici  partly  the 
cerefaro-spinal  (in  this  instance,  probably  the  mednlla  oUongata). 
The  complete  and  energetic  closure  of  the  eye,]nTolTingnot  only 
the  eyelids,  bat  also  the  eyebrows,  is  altogether  Tohmtary. 

The  morements  of  the  irii  are  doe  to  the  sympathetic  system, 
controlled  by  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  eyeball,  and  the  motor 
nerves  of  the  eye.  The  iris  is  contracted  nnder  a  strong  light, 
and  expanded  as  the  light  becomes  feeble.  If  the  process  be 
condncted  on  the  analogy  of  the  foregoing  examples,  the  symp^ 
thetic  ganglia  would  control  the  radial  fibres,  which  keep  the  eye 
open ;  the  abatement  of  this  control  by  sensory  action  woidd 
allow  the  cireolar  or  contracting  fibres  to  operate.  It  is  possible, 
besides,  that  the  fibres  of  the  third  cerebral  nerve  proceeding 
to  the  iris  may  be  stuntdated  by  a  reflex  influence  of  the  light 
through  some  portion  of  the  brain  (as  the  corpora  quadrigemina). 

In  the  Fourth,  and  last,  Class  of  Beflex  Actions,  muscles, 
more  or  less  voluntary,  are  afiected  through  the  cerebro-spinal 
centres.  Here  we  have  an  approximation  to  proper  voluntary 
acts ;  the  stimulant  in  all  cases  being  accompanied  with  sensa^ 
tion,  and  the  movement  being  such  as  the  will  could  execute. 

The  first  case  that  we  shall  mention  is  the  contraction  of  the 
ciliary  mimde^  in  the  adjustment  of  the  eye  to  near  vision.  This 
action,  without  our  consciously  willing  or  wishing  it,  succeeds  to 
the  feeling  of  indistinctness  of  the  picture  when  anything  ia 
brought  nearer  to  1 6.  Consentaneous  with  the  act,  are  the  nar- 
rowing of  the  pupil  and  the  convergence  of  the  eyes ;  all  the 
three  adjustments  co-operating  to  the  distinct  vision  of  near 
objects.  The  nerve  for  regulating  the  ciliary  muscle  is  supposed 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  third  pair ;  the  contraction  of  the  iris  may 
be  due  to  the  same  nerve,  which  likewise  governs  the  convert 
gence  of  the  eyes,  through  the  internal  rectus  musde.  The 
nervous  centre  more  immediately  concerned  is  the  anterior  pair 
of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  stimulated  through  the  optic  nerve. 

The  fMiHles  of  the  tympammm  are  controlled  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  adjusting  muscles  of  the  eye.  The  analogy 
extends  to  the  mixed  supply  of  nerves;  those  for  the  tensor 
tympani  being  derived  from  the  sympathetic  (like  the  radial 
fibres  of  the  iris)  ;  those  for  the  stapedius,  from  the  fifth  cranial 
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On  the  theory  of  the  action  of  these  muscles  that  accords 
with  the  above  anali^,  the  tensor  tjmpani  tightens  both  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  and  the  membranes  of  the  foramina 
of  the  inner  ear,  nnder  the  inflnenoe  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia, 
and  renders  the  ear  sosceptibley  in  the  highest  degree,  to  sound, 
like  the  radial  fibres  of  the  iris  widening  the  pupil  to  the  utmost. 
The  feeling  of  sound  in  excess  would  then  operate  to  relax  those 
parts,  by  the  stapedius  muscle,  which  is  stimulated  through  the 
bcial  (motor)  nerve. 

Under  the  same  head  we  may  place  the  r^e»  movementi  of 
the  8en$e$  generallj.  By  these  are  understood  the  special  move- 
meats  of  the  organ  itself,  as  distinct  from  the  more  diffused  wave 
of  inflnenoe  accompanying  lively  sensation.  Thus,  an  object 
plroad  in  the  hand  spedally  stimulates  the  nruscles  that  bend  the 
fingers,  besidee  produoing  the  more  distant  effects  associated  with 
a  eensatJon  as  a  fiuA  of  consciousness.  The  effect  may  be  seen  in 
any  one  asleep.  A  bad  smell  affects  spedally  the  muscles  of  the 
Boee;  a  bitter  taste  brings  on  wry  movements  of  the  mouth. 

Hie  word  *  Reflex,'  as  applied  to  the  actions  now  considered, 
peods  to  be  specially  guarded  and  explained.  It  is  employed  in 
eaeea  where  its  obvious  meaning  is  absent,  and  withheld  in  others 
where  thai  meaning  is  present* 

The  notion  plainly  attached  to  the  word  is  a  circle  of  influence, 
whereitt  there  can  be  distinctly  shown  an  outer  or  peripheral 
•tmnlalion,  conveyed  by  inearrying  nerves  to  a  ganglionic  centre, 
end  bringing  on,  by  way  of  response,  certain  movements.  The 
sliniiilation  may  be  unconscious,  as  in  the  intestines,  or  conscious, 
as  in  the  adjustment  of  the  eye.  The  distinction  is  an  important 
one;  it  marics  out  two  grades  of  the  effect,  a  lower  and  a  higher; 
aad  distinot  names  have  been  employed  to  express  the  two— the 
pfarsee  ^KUfhrnohr  being  applied  to  the  flrst,  and  ienaori-moior  to 
thtf  seoond- 

Bnl  it  has  been  very  properly  remarked,  that  actions  of  the 
highest  order  of  combined  volition  and  intelligence  may  have 


Ibe  tmm  'satoouitio'  is  used  as  a  fyaooym,  or  as  a  aabatitate,  for 
'  hat  with  alfll  Um  aptaass  for  Iha  purpose.    It  would  aerro  to  indi- 
the  apootMMoea  aolaviky,  and  thai  aloat.    With  proper  oantioas  aad 
espkaatioBS,  the  naaie '  rtflez'  la  tha  bmmI  anitable  that  haa  yat  baaa  pro- 
*  Involvntary,'  although  applioabla  to  tha  daas  (allowaaaa  baiiig 
for  a  flurgSn  of  traaaitiQo},  la  too  wida  in  Ita  maaning. 
17 
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thiB  reflected  charaoter.  Any  one  promptly  answering  a  ques- 
tion, exemplifies  a  reflex  operationi  bo  far  as  the  general  meaning 
is  concerned.  Bat  such  cases  are  not  indoded  among  the  so-caUed 
Beflex  addons,  these  being  set  in  marked  contrast  to  yoLnntary 
actions  of  every  kind. 

Again,  there  are  included  in  the  class  certain  effects  that  are 
obviously  wanting  in  the  peculiariiy  implied  in  the  name  *  reflex.' 
Thus,  we  have  seen  that  ihere  are  many  movements  due  solely  or 
mainly  to  central  influence,— the  so-called  spontaneous  move- 
ments ;  with  regard  to  which,  either  no  peripheral  stimulus  can 
be  assigned,  or  the  stimulus  is  insignificant  compared  with  the 
energy  of  the  response,  an  energy  rising  and  fiftlling  with  the 
physical  condition  of  the  central  grey  masses.  The  convulsiye 
movements  in  certain  ailments,  as  hydrophobia,  hysteriai  chosea^ 
epilepsy,  tetanus,  &c.,  must  be  due  to  diseased  changes  in  the 
condition  of  the  nervous  centres.  These  are  involuntary  move- 
ments, but  they  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  reflex.  We  may  give 
a  similar  account  of  yawning ;  which  is  probably  due  to  the 
unequal  subsidence  of  the  nervous  action,  disturbing  the  balance 
of  the  muscular  tension.  It  would  be  a  very  forced  supposition, 
to  bring  it  under  the  literal  meaning  of  reflex  action. 

In  the  enumeration  of  Reflex  Actions,  there  is  often  included 
a  g^up  of  effects  distinct  from  any  of  the  foregoing,  namely, 
those  iypified  by  laughter,  cries,  sobbing,  sighing,  starting, 
fidgets,  &c.  These  have  been  sometimes  styled  sensori-motor, 
because  they  are  at  the  instance  of  sensations.  This  circumstance, 
however,  does  not  show  their  real  characteristic.  They  are,  m  my 
opinion,  more  aptly  brought  under  emotunud  diffusion,  expression, 
or  embodiment  Every  conscious  state  is  accompanied  with  a 
diffused  wave  of  effects,  muscular  and  organic,  which  are  stronger 
according  as  the  feeling  is  more  intense.  Pleasing  emotions  are 
attended  with  one  class  of  manifestations, — ^the  smile,  for  ex- 
ample ;  states  of  pain  with  a  different  class.  The  leading  emotions 
of  the  mind*^ Wonder,  Fear,  Love,  Anger,  &c.— have  each  a 
characteristic  and  well  known  embodiment  or  display. 

These  movements  incorporated  in  our  constitution  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  very  fact  of  being  conscious  (we  are  often  said  to  be 
<  moved,'  when  it  is  only  meant  that  an  impression  is  made  on 
the  mind),  may  be  called  '  sensori-motor,'  inasmuch  as  a  sensa- 
tion, when  sufficiently  powerful,  always  visibly  stimulates  them. 
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rsodering  them,  m  U  were,  the  return  or  response  of  the  oatward 
impreesion.  Thef  may  also  be  stjled  ^reflex,'  for  the  very  same 
reason.  They  are,  &rthery  ^inTolontary'  movements,  being 
quite  diatinot  from  our  volitional  acts.  But  they  are  fiw  from 
being  unoonscious :  they  are,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  inseparable 
from  eonsdonsness,  being  entwined  with  the  conscious  condition 
in  the  mechanism  of  our  frame.  When  consciousness  is  feebly 
excited,  so  are  they, — so  feebly  that  no  visible  manifestation 
lesolts ;  when  a  stronger  excitement  is  applied,  they  are  roused 
ia  proportion.  In  a  cultivated  shape,  they  make  the  gesticulation 
and  diq^lay  that  constitutes  the  usual  expression  or  natural 
language  of  feeling,  which  no  man  and  no  people  is  devoid  of^ 
while  some  naticoa  show  it  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The 
painier,  eoulptor,  poet,  actor,  seise  hold  of  these  movements  as 
the  basis  of  artistic  fbrms;  and  the  interest  of  the  human  pre- 
sence is  greatly  dependent  on  them,  and  on  the  attributes  that 
rseut  from  them. 

Confining  ourselvee  to  the  strictly  Beflex  Actions,  whether 
eieilo«inotor,  or  sensori-motor,  and  omitting  central  spontaneity, 
tirK^^**^^^  diSbsion,  and  voluntary  actions  properly  so  called,  we 
may  now  endeavour  to  generalise  the  ftcts,  or  to  assign  the  most 
comprehensive  laws  at  present  attainable  with  regard  to  this  pro- 
oeas  of  the  animal  economy. 

L  We  trace  one  comprehensive  arrangement,  of  wide  preva* 
lenee  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  namely,  the  connexion 
beiweeii  a  peripheral  stimulus  and  the  movement  of  the  part 
^ffffirtt^  niia  is  the  simplest  and  the  most  generaliied  type-  of 
the  nervous  ejstem,  demanding  a  drole  made  up  of  incarrying 
fibres,  a  central  ganglion,  and  outcarrying  fibres  to  the  muscles 
of  the  same  looslity.  In  the  lowest  creatures  possessing  a 
nervous  system,  the  structure  and  the  ftinction  are  as  now 
itssnibeil  The  fixed  moUusk  responds  to  a  contact  by  a  move, 
aseni  contracting  its  body.  In  the  experiments  on  decapitated 
^»;»>^ia  irritation  of  the  tooi  is  followed  by  retracting  or  else 
throwing  out  the  limb. 

Holirithslanding  the  higher  complications  super-impoeed  upon 
tUa  aia^ilo  arrsngement,  it  is  shown,  almost  pure,  in  many  of 
tiie  aotiooa  above  deecribed.  The  peristaltic  movements  of  the 
intseiinss  appsw  to  be  governed  mainly  by  the  contact  with  the 
part  of  tfM  got  aotoally  in  movement.    It  is  the  same  in  the 
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phuynx  and  oesophagiiSy  and  alao  in  the  reekun.  In  ooogbing, 
tneezing,  and  sackings  the  first  stage  is  a  zefiex  stunnlation  to 
the  mnseles  of  the  parta  irritated*  In  the  operation  of  the  several 
senaeSf  there  is  a  reflex  stimnlna  of  the  same  charaeter,  althoogli 
usually  disgaised  and  overpowered  by  the  wider  and  more  potent 
influenoes,  respectiTely  called  emotional  and  volitionaL 

We  may  readily  speculate  npon  the  mode  of  action  in  Aeee 
simple  reflex  circles.  The  peripheial  stimulation  is  either  simple 
contact,  aa  in  the  touch  of  a  solid  body,  or  contact  with  ahaorp- 
tion  of  material  fitted  to  act  on  the  nerves.  In  both  cases  a 
mnscolar  distorbance  of  the  nerves  takes  place,  which  is  propa- 
gated to  the  ganglia,  and  there  re-inforced  by  the  more  active 
changes  occnrring  in  the  grey  corpascnlar  matter;  whenbe  arisea 
a  molecnlar  movement  in  the  outgoing  or  motor  nerves.  It  ia 
not  every  stimulation,  however,  that  imparts  or  evolves  molecn- 
lar activity;  some  stimulants,  as  cold|  under  certain  circum- 
stances, tend  to  lower,  reduce,  or  destroy  activity  already  existing. 
The  most  potent  stimuli,  as  we  might  expect,  are  nutritive  ma- 
terials, and  substances  that,  by  combining  with  oxygen,  or  in  other 
ways,  generate  force.  The  rise  of  temperature,  in  its  direct  or 
immediate  consequences,  contributes  molecular  power. 

II.  One  step  above  the  simplest  reflex  movementi  is  the 
alteruation  of  two  movements,  carrying  the  same  part  to  and  firo. 
Wherever  an  organ  is  fitted  with  an  opposing  pair  of  musdee, 
both  these  have  a  connexion  with  the  ganglion  related  to  the 
part ;  both  receive  outcsrrying  fibres,  and  the  local  stimulus  will 
excite  movomejts  in  both;  which  movements,  however,  bein^ 
opposed,  must  alternate  with  one  another.  It  is  an  incident  of 
such  a  situation  that  the  muscles  should  &11  into  a  reciprocating 
movement,  and  establish  a  nervous  track  inclining  to  this  redp* 
rocation;  so  much  so,  that  the  completed  contraction  of  one, 
without  any  other  stimulus,  is  an  occasion  of  beg^inning  a  con- 
traction of  the  other.  The  alternating  contraction  of  opposing 
pairs,  whether  in  joint  response  to  a  peripheral  stimulation,  or  as 
a  result  of  mere  spontaneity,  or,  lastly,  as  a  consequence  of  re- 
mote nervous  instigation,  is  a  iact  of  very  wide  generality,  and  is 
the  least  possible  remove  from  the  simple  reflex  circuit  supposed 
in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

m.  The  next  advance  in  complexity  is  shown  in  the  con- 
currence of  several  distinct  movements  in  one  act.     Such  a  con- 
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canenoe  is  required  in  deglatition,  is  snckingy  in  oooghing,  in 
forcible  inspiration,  in  the  adjustment  of  the  eyes,  and  in  loco- 
motion. The  regulating  circumstance  of  the  united  action  is  the 
furtherance  of  some  end  in  the  economy.  We  know  by  what  ^ 
means  combined  movements  are  acquired,  in  ordinary  education; 
namely^  by  tentatires  under  the  guidance  of  the  desired  effect. 

IV.  The  self-adjusting  power  now  hinted  at  (to  be  afterwards 
fully  dnoidated  in  connexion  with  the  Will)  may  be  traced  in  the  \ 
infivior  region  we  have  been  considering.  The  supply  of  nutri-  \ 
tioa  or  other  stimulus  gives  birth  to  molecular  force,  ending  in 
mnsonlar  movement;  which  movementi  in  many  circumstances, 
further*  the  nutritive  or  other  contaoti  and  is  thereby  still  further 
stimulated;  as  when  the  shell-fish  in  the  sea  opens  its  mouth  to 
the  Tiiter  containing  its  food. 

In  several  of  the  reflex  actions  above  described,  consciousness 
is  usually  present ;  as  ooughing,  sneesing,  sucking,  the  increased 
rsspixatoffy  activity  from  cold,  the  reflex  action  of  the  senses, 
and  the  special  adjustments  of  the  ear  and  the  eye.  In  so  far  as 
these  actions  arise  during  sleep,  they  may  be  regarded  as  inde* 
pendent  of  consciousness.  But  in  some,  consciousness  is  a  part 
of  the  case ;  the  object  of  them  is,  not  to  respond  to  a  physical 
stimulation,  but  to  remove  an  uneasiness ;  such  are  winking,  and 
the  adjustments  of  the  eye  to  vision,  and  of  the  ear  to  sound. 
An  obaeore  sense  of  discomfort  is  the  antecedent  circumstance  in 
winking.  To  all  these  oases,  we  must  apply  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  will;  they  contain  the  essential  &ct  of  volition. 
They  diffar  firam  the  more  usual  forms  of  voluntary  action,  only 
in  not  engroasing  our  attention ;  we  may  be  occupied  with  other 
matters  while  they  are  taking  place.  In  this  respect,  they 
wssmble  actions  in  the  stage  of  consummated  habit. 

Tet  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  great  resemblance  to  the 
course  of  voluntary  action  in  thoee  inferior  reflex  processes, 
ooDflMmly  accounted  devoid  of  consciousness.  They  are  usually, 
although  not  always  or  necessarily,  pointed  to  the  conservation 
of  tiie  indtvidua],  which  is  the  foundation  circumstance  of  con- 
scious and  voluntary  action.  When  several  movements  are 
united  in  one  act,  as  in  suddng,  it  is  the  better  to  answer  some 
lunctuMi  of  preservation. 

We  may  not  be  aUe  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  the  reflex 
invohmtary  and  the  voluntary:  the  two  may  shade  into  one 
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another  by  imeiisiUe  degreei ;  and  »  oommon  fiMst  or  tendency 
of  the  system  may  be  at  the  foundation  of  both. 


THE  FEIHITIYB  COMBINED  MOVEMENISL 

4  Of  the  primitiye  combined  movements,  in  the  hnman. 
subject,  the  leading  example  is  the  locomotive  rhythm.  The 
instinctive  character  of  locomotion,  so  obvious  in  the  inferior 
animals,  is  less  apparent  in  ourselves,  seeing  that  the  power 
of  walking  is  not  possessed  by  us  imtil  about  a  year  after 
birtL  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  strong  presumptions 
in  favour  of  an  original  endowment  entering  into  our  aptitude 
for  locomotion. 

(L)  The  analogy  of  the  inferior  quadrupeds  cormtenances 
the  probability  of  a  locomotive  rhythm  in  the  human 
limbs.  The  community  of  structure  of  the  vertebrate  type 
is  sufficiently  close,  to  involve  such  a  deep  peculiarity  of 
the  nervous  system  as  this.  What  nature  has  done  for  the 
calf,  towards  one  of  the  essential  accomplishments  of  an 
animal,  is  not  unlikely  to  be  done  in  some  degree  for  man. 
To  equip  a  creature  for  walking  erect  would  doubtless  be  flar 
more  difficult,  and  might  surpass  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
primitive  structural  arrangements ;  but  seeing  that  the  very 
same  alternation  of  limb  enters  into  both  kinds,  and  that 
natui-e  gives  tbii  power  of  alternation  in  the  one  case,  we 
may  fairly  suppose  that  the  same  power  is  given  in  the  other 
also. 

(2.)  It  is  a  matter  of  £act  and  observation,  that  the  alter- 
nation of  the  lower  limbs  is  instinctive  in  man.  I  appeal  to 
the  spontaneous  movements  of  infancy  as  the  proof  Mark 
a  child  jumping  in  the  arms,  or  lying  on  its  back  kicking ; 
observe  the  action  of  the  two  legs,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
child  shoots  them  out  by  turns  with  great  vigour  and  rapidity. 
Notice  also  when  it  first  puts  its  feet  to  the  ground ;  long 
before  it  can  balance  itself,  you  may  see  it  alternating  the 
limbs  to  a  full  walking  sweep.  Only  in  virtue  of  this  instinc- 
tive alternation  is  walking  so  soon  possible  to  be  attained. 
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No  other  combination  equally  complex  could  be  acquired  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year.  Both  a  vigorous  spontaneous  im- 
pulse to  move  the  lower  limbs,  and  a  rhythmical  or  alternating 
direction  given  to  this  impulse,  are  concerned  in  this  very 
early  acquisition.  Let  the  attempt  be  made  to  teach  a  child 
to  walk  sideways  at  the  same  age,  and  we  should  entirely  fail 
for  want  of  a  primitive  tendency  to  commence  upon. 

(3.)  It  has  been  already  seen,  that  the  cerebellum  is  pro- 
bably concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  combined  or  co-ordi- 
nated movements.  We  have  proof  that  these  movements 
can  be  sustained  without  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  but  hardly 
without  the  cerebellum.  Now,  that  the  cerebellum  should  be 
wbli  developed  in  man,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  effect  those 
hannoniied  airangements  found  in  the  inferior  vertebiata,  is 
altogether  improbable. 

Unless  some  mode  of  invalidating  these  facts  can  be 
pointed  oat,  the  reasonable  conclusion  will  be,  that  there  is  in 
the  human  subject  a  pre-established  adaptation  for  locomotive 
movements,  which  adaptation  we  shall  now  attempt  to  analyze. 

5.  First,  it  involves  the  reeiproeation  or  vibration  of  the 
limb.  Confining  ourselves  to  one  1^,  we  can  see  that  this 
swings  back  and  fore  like  a  pendulum,  implying  that  there  is 
a  nervous  arrangement^  such  that  the  completed  movement 
fovward  sets  on  the  commencing  movement  backward,  and 
conversely.  The  two  antagonist  sets  of  muscles  concerned 
in  walking,  are  chiefly  members  of  the  two  great  general 
divisions  of  flexor  and  extensor  muscles.  Eveiy  moving 
member  muse  have  two  opposing  muscles  or  sets  of  muscles 
attached  to  it,  and,  between  these,  the  limb  is  moved  to 
and  fro  at  pleasure.  There  is  obviously  an  oiganized  con- 
nexion between  antsgonist  muscles  generally,  so  as  to  give 
spontaneoualy  a  swinging  or  reciprocating  movement  to  the 
parts ;  in  other  words,  when  any  member  is  carried  to  its  full 
swing  in  one  direction,  there  is  an  impulse  generated  and 
diflhsed  towards  the  opposing  muscles,  to  bring  it  back,  or 
oany  it  in  the  other  directioa  Of  coursethis  reaction  will  be 
most  strongly  brought  out»  ou  occasions  when  the  commencing 
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movement  takes  a  wide  and  eneigetic  sweep.  Thns  in  a 
swing  of  the  ann  carried  up  so  as  to  point  perpendicularly 
upward,  we  may  discern  an  impulse  in  the  opposing  muscles 
to  come  into  play  in  order  to  bring  it  down.  Eveiy  swing- 
ing motion,  whether  of  arm,  1^  trunk,  head,  jaw,  if  not 
entirely  due  to  volition,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove, 
must  be  supported  by  an  arrangement  of  the  nature  now 
described.* 

In  walking,  there  is  also,  of  course,  a  pendulous  swing  of 
the  leg,  arising  out  of  mere  mechanical  causes.  like  any 
other  body  hanging  loose,  the  leg  is  reaUy  and  truly  a  pen- 

*  On  the  antagonim  of  moteiilar  moremoiiti  geoeraUj,  I  quote  the 
foUowing  itetementi  fkvm  MuIIer  :— 

'  Theve  exe  gnmpi  of  miuelei  oppoeed  to  eeeh  other  In  their  aetkm  in 

ahnoet  aU  parte  of  the  body.    The  eztremitiee  haTe  flezon  and  ertenicw, 

lupinatoxa  and  pronaton,  abdneton  and  addactora,  and  rotatora  inwarda  and 

rotators  ontwaxda.    IVequently  the  opposed  groups  of  mnsdee  haye  diilbrsnt 

nerrea.    Thus  the  fiezors  of  the  hand  and  fingera  deriTe  their  nerrooa  flhrib 

from  the  median  and  ulnar  nerres;  the  extensors  theirs  from  the  radial 

nerre;  the  flexors  of  the  fore- arm  are  supplied  by  the  muscnlo-eutaneons ; 

the  extensors  by  the  radial  nerve.    The  crural  nerre  supplies  the  nervous 

fibres  for  the  extensors  of  the  leg ;  the  ischiadic  thoae  for  the  flexora.    The 

perineal  musdes,  which  raise  the  outer  border  of  the  foot,  derive  their 

nervous  fibres  from  the  perineal  nerve ;  the  tibialis  posticus,  which  raiaea  the 

inner  border  of  the  foot,  is  supplied  by  the  tibial  nerve.    The  droumstanoe 

of  the  convulsive  motions  in  flections  of  the  spinal  cord  being  frequently 

such  as  to  curve  the  body  in  a  particular  direction,  shows  that  there  must  be 

something  in  the  dispouition  of  the  nervous  fibres  in  the  central  organs  whidh 

facilitates  the  iimultansaui  exdUmmU  to  action  of  particular  sets  of  mnsdes, 

as  the  fiexors,  or  extensors,  &c. ;   although  Bellingeri's  opinion,  that  the 

anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  serve  for  the  motions  of  fiexion,  the 

posterior  for  those  of  extension,  is  baaed  on  no  sufficient  frotSL    Too  much 

importance»  however,  must  not  be  given  to  the  above  remark  relative  to 

distinct  nerves  supplying  the  difierent  groups  of  muscles ;  it  ii  not  a  constant 

fact.    Sometimes  the  same  nerve  gives  branches  to  muscles  opposed  in  action ; 

the  ninth,  or  hypo-glossal  nerve,  supplies  both  the  muscles  which  draw  the 

hyoid  bone  forwards,  and  one  muscle  which  retracts  it ;  the  perineal  nerve 

supplies  the  perineal  muscles,  which  nuse  the  outer  border  of  the  foot,  and 

the  tibialis  antious,  which  opposes  this  motion.    Antagonist  mnedes  can, 

moreover,  be  most  easily  made  to  combine  in  action ;  thus  the  perineal  muscles 

and  the  anterior  tibial,  acting  together,  raise  the  foot    The  flexor  oarpi 

radialis  and  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  can  combine  so  as  to  abduct  the 

hand.'— p.  925. 
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dolttiDi  and  when  thrown  back  begins  to  move  forward  of  its 
own  accord.  Again,  the  extensor  muscles,  which  maintain  the 
body  in  an  erect  position,  are  antagonized  by  the  weight 
of  the  parts ;  hence  in  dancing  up  and  down,  the  downward 
moToment  may  take  place  by  simply  relaxing  the  tension  of 
the  supporting  musclea  In  the  same  manner,  the  jaw  tends 
to  drop  of  its  own  accord. 

6.  Secondly,  there  is  implied  in  locomotioui  an  alternate 
morement  of  corresponding  limbs,  or  an  alternation  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  body.  After  one  leg  has  made  its  forward 
sweep,  an  impulse  has  to  be  given  to  the  other  leg  to  commence 
a  movement  in  the  same  course.  The  two  sides  of  the  body 
must  be  so  related,  that  the  full  stretch  of  the  muscles  of  the 
one  side  originates  a  stimulus  to  those  of  the  other.  Nothing 
leas  would  suffice  to  enable  a  new-bom  calf  to  walk.  The 
alternation  between  the  right  and  left  1^,  both  fore  and  hind, 
must  be  firmly  established  in  the  animal's  organization  by  a 
proper  arrangement  of  the  nerves  and  nerve  centres.  And  if 
the  power  of  walking  in  human  beings  be  assisted  by  primi* 
tive  impulses  and  arrangements^  this  specific  provision  is 
necessarily  implied. 

The  alternation  of  the  two  sides  in  locomotion  extends 
beyond  the  muscles  of  the  limbs ;  the  whole  trunk  and  head 
sway  in  harmony  with  the  members,  both  in  quadrupeds  and 
in  man. 

There  are  some  important  exceptions  to  this  alternating 
arrangement;  but  these  are  of  a  kind  to  place  in  a  stronger 
light  the  examples  of  it  now  quoted.  The  two  eyes  are  made 
to  move  together,  and  never  altemata  This  arrangement  is 
the  most  prominent,  but  not  the  only,  example  of  associated 
smuUasuaus  movements.  It  has,  doubtless,  to  do  with  the 
unity  and  y«gi«nflM  of  the  act  of  vision.  Moreover,  if  we 
obsove  the  early  movements  of  the  arms  in  children,  we 
shall  find  in  them  more  of  the  tendency  to  act  together  than 
to  alternate ;  showing,  as  we  might  otherwise  infer,  that  the 
impulse  of  alternation  of  the  limbs  is  not  so  deep-seated  an 
ioiitnct  in  man  as  in  quadrupeds.    In  like  manner,  the  move- 
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ments  of  the  features  are,  for  the  most  part^  the  same  on  both 
sides  of  the  face. 

7.  Thirdly.  The  locomotion  of  animals  moving  on  all 
fours  suggests  a  further  necessity  of  primitive  adjustment 
It  is  requisite  that  there  should  be  some  provision  for  keep- 
ing the  fore  and  hind  legs  in  proper  relation  and  rhythm. 
Something  of  the  nature  of  the  vermieular  movement  (that  is» 
the  locomotion  of  worms),  or  the  movements  of  the  alimen* 
tary  caual,  needs  to  be  assumed  in  this  case.  Such  a  con- 
nexion must  exist  between  the  fore  and  hind  segments,  in 
order  that  the  movements  of  the  one  may  stimulate  in  suc- 
cession the  movements  of  the  other,  by  a  nervous  prcpagation 
along  the  spinal  cord  to  the  cerebeUum,  or  other  centre  go- 
vemiog  the  primitive  rhythmical  motions.  In  the  crawliug 
of  reptiles,  it  is  obvious  that  the  muscular  contraction  in  one 
segment  or  circle,  must  yield  a  stimulus  to  a  nerve  in  con- 
nexion with  the  next  circle,  which  is  made  to  contract  in 
consequence,  and  furnish  a  stimulus  to  the  third,  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  line  of  the  body :  the  action  of  the  intes- 
tines being  almost  the  same.  In  a  dog,  we  see  the  move- 
ment of  the  limbs  propagated  to  the  tail  Each  species  of 
animal  has  its  particular  formula  of  ordering  the  1^  in 
walking,  determined,  it  may  be,  in  part  by  the  shape  of  the 
body,  but  duly  transmitted  in  the  breed  as  a  property  of  its 
structure.  The  shamble  of  the  elephant  reprasents  one  spe- 
cies of  rhythm ;  while  the  horse  can  pass  through  all  the 
varieties  of  walk,  gallop,  and  canter.  In  climbing,  too,  the 
alternation  and  the  propagation  both  come  into  play  as  helps. 
In  swimming,  both  are  likewise  apparent. 

8.  I  must  now  mention  more  particularly  the  assoeiaUd 
or  consensual  movements,  or  those  that  are  so  connected  as 
to  occur  together.  The  most  perfect  example  of  this  is  in  vision. 
In  order  to  make  the  two  eyes  act  together,  the  corresponding 
muscles  of  each  must  be  simultaneously  excited  by  the  nerves. 
The  following  are  the  facts  connected  with  this  interesting 
case.    I  quote  from  Miiller. 

'  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  illustrating  the  assodation 
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aod  antagonism  of  xnoscnlar  actions,  aie  presented  hj  the  mnscles 
wludi  more  the  eyes.    The  corresponding  branches  of  the  third, 
or  motor  ocnli,  nerve  of  the  two  sides  have  a  remarkable  innate 
tendency  to  consensoal  action,  a  tendency  which  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  habit     The  two  eyes,  whether  moved  upwards, 
downwards,  or  inwards,  mnst  always  move  together ;  it  is  qnite 
impossible  to  direct  one  eye  upwards  and  the  other  downwards 
at  the  same  time.    This  tendency  to  consensual  action  is  evi- 
denced from  the  time  of  birth ;  it  must  therefore  be  owing  to 
some  peculiarity  of  structure  at  the  origins  of  the  two  nerves. 
The  association  in  action  of  the  corresponding  branches  of  the 
two  nervi  motores  oonli,  renders  the  absence  of  such  tendency  to 
consensual  motion  in  the  two  external  recti  muscles  and  the 
mHi  nerves  more  striking.    We  do,  it  is  true,  in  a  certain 
msasuze  caose  the  two  external  recti  muscles  to  act  together 
when  we  restore  the  two  eyes,  of  which  the  axes  are  converging, 
to  the  parallel  direction;  but  there  the  power  of  consensual 
action  ends;  the  two  eyes  can  never  be  made  to  diverge,  however 
gnat  the  ettort  exerted  to  do  so*    There  is  an  innate  tendency 
end  irresistible  impulse  in  the  corresponding  branches  of  the 
third  nerve  to  associate  action ;  while  in  the  sixth  nerves  not 
only  is  this  tendency  absent,  but  the  strong  action  of  one  of 
these  nervee  is  incompatible  with  the  action  of  the  other.    These 
innate  tendencies,  in  the  third  and  sixth  nerves,  are  extremely 
important  for  the  ftmotions  of  vision  :  for  if,  in  place  of  the 
msA  nerves,  the  external  recti  muscles  had  received  each  a 
braaeh  of  the  third  nerve,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
aiske  one  of  these  musdes  act  without  the  other ;  one  eye,  for 
tsample,  could  not  have  been  directed  inwards  while  the  other 
was  directed  outwards,  so  as  to  preserve  the  parallelism,  or  con« 
vergenoe  Off  tfaeir  axes;  but  they  would  necessarily  have  diverged 
when  one  rectos  extemus  had  been  made  to  act  voluntarily.    To 
isndsr  possible  the  motion  of  one  eye  inwards,  while  the  other 
is  directed  oatwards,  the  external  straight  muscles  have  received 
Bsrves  which  have  no  tendency  to  consensual  action.    In  conse- 
qasnoOf  however,  of  the  tendency  in  the  two  internal  straight 
musdes  to  associate  motion,  it  is  necessary  when  one  eye  is 
directed  inwards  and  the  other  outwards,  that  the  contraction  of 
the  rectus  extemus  of  the  latter  should  be  so  strong  as  to  over* 
oome  the  associate  action  of  the  rectus  intemus  of  the  same  eye ; 
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and  in  the  effort  to  direct  one  eye  completely  ontwardB.  we 
actually  feel  thia  stronger  contraction  of  the  external  zectna. 
Tbeae  oonaiderationa  enable  ns  to  nnderstand  perfSsetlj  the 
hitherto  enigmatical  fact  that,  in  all  vertebrata.  the  eztemal 
rectos  mnade  receives  a  special  nerve/ — (p.  929.) 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  show  the  relation  of  the 
corresponding  oblique  muscles  to  each  other,  and  the  similar 
reason  there  is  for  having  a  distinct  nerve  to  the  superioi 
oblique  or  trochlear  muscle. 

An  association  exists  between  the  adjustment  of  the  iris 
and  the  other  movements  of  the  eye ;  thus,  whenever  the  eye 
is  voluntarily  directed  inwards,  the  iris  contracts.  Hence 
the  fact  already  stated,  that  the  iris  is  contracted  during 
near  vision. 

Mtiller  also  remarks  that  '  the  motions  very  prone  to  be 
associated  involuntarily,  are  those  of  the  corresponding  parts 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  body.  The  motions  of  the  irides,  of 
the  muscles  of  the  ear,  of  the  eyelids,  and  of  the  extremities, 
in  the  attempt  to  effect  opposed  motions,  are  examples  of 
such  associations.'  I  have  already  remarked  that  this  coin- 
cidence of  movements  on  the  two  sides,  co-exists,  in  the 
case  of  the  limbs  at  least,  with  an  organization  for  an  alter- 
nating motion. 

The  same  author  further  observes,  that  '  the  less  perfect 
the  action  of  the  nervous  system,  the  more  frequently  do 
associated  members  occur.  It  is  only  by  education,  that  we 
acquire  the  power  of  confining  the  influence  of  volition,  in 
the  production  of  movements,  to  a  certain  number  of  nervous 
fibres  issuing  from  the  brain.  An  awkward  person,  in  per- 
forming one  voluntary  movement,  makes  many  others,  which 
are  produced  involuntarily  by  consensual  nervous  action.' 
(p.  928.)  This,  however,  introduces  much  larger  considera- 
tions, involving  the  whole  mechanism  of  emotion  and 
volition. 

9.  There  are  various  appearances  that  suggest  the  ex- 
istence of  a  law  of  general  harmony  of  state  throughout  the 
muscular  system.    In  stretching  the  lower  limbs,  we  feel  at 
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the  same  time  an  impulae  to  stretch  the  arms,  the  trunk,  the 
head»  and  the  featniesy  or  to  put  in  action  the  whole  class  of 
extensor  or  erector  muscles.  The  act  of  yawning  propagates 
a  movement  over  the  whole  body.  I  cannot  positively  affirm 
that  this  may  not  be  explained  by  similarity  of  state  produc- 
ing everywhere  a  similar  impulse,  but  the  appearances  are 
more  in  finrour  of  a  harmony  of  condition  produced  through 
the  nervous  system.  When  the  eye  is  gazing  attentively 
on  an  object,  the  whole  body  is  spontaneously  arrested,  the 
features  are  fixed,  the  mouth  is  open;  and  the  same  har- 
monixing  fixity  is  observed  in  the  act  of  listening.  So,  a 
movement  in  one  part  propagates  itself  to  other  parts,  un- 
less a  special  check  is  maintained ;  the  movements  of  the 
eye  excite  the  whole  body.  Vocal  utterance  brings  on  gesti- 
culation. The  pobu  of  movement  is  also  rendered  harmoni- 
ous. Bapid  movements  of  the  eye  from  exciting  spectacles 
make  all  the  other  movements  rapid.  Slow  speech  is  accom- 
panied by  languid  gestures.  In  rapid  walking  (before  the 
exercise  has  a  derivative  effect  on  the  brain),  the  thoughts 
are  quickened. 

These  movements  are  to  be  ranked  among  the  primitive 
impulses  that  serve  the  useful  ends  of  the  animal ;  they  count 
amcmg  the  fradical  instincts  now  under  discussion.  They 
canse  the  animal  to  come  into  harmony  with  the  circum- 
stances that  surround  it, — ^to  be  quiet  when  the  scene  is  stUl, 
to  start  up  and  join  when  others  are  stirring. 

This  property  imparts  character  to  individuals.  A  person 
is  either  slow  or  vivacious,  generally ;  the  cast  of  movement 
is  the  same  in  all  organs,  in  action  and  in  thought  From  it 
arises,  likewise,  a  means  of  rousing  and  controlling  the  actions, 
thoughts,  and  passions,  of  men  and  animals, 

In  the  cries  of  human  beings  and  animals,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  expression  of  feeling,  there  is  a  primitive  combi- 
nation or  concurrence  of  movements,  remarkable  for  its  uni- 
formity. The  tension  of  the  vocal  cords,  through  the  laryngeal 
muscles^  the  forced  expiration,  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
mouth,  are  united  in  the  same  act    Possibly  these  are  oon- 
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cniiiDg  effects  of  tbe  emotional  wave,  or  the  diffused  stimulas 
of  strong  feeling,  to  be  noticed  presently. 

10.  There  are  certain  cases,  where  one  sense  can  appa- 
rently act  for  another,  previous  to  experience,  as  when  an 
animal  detects  wholesome  or  unwholesome  food  by  the  smell, 
before  tasting  it  That  the  sense  of  taste  should  inform 
us  of  what  is  good  for  digestion  (which  it  does  to  an  im- 
perfect degree  in  the  human  subject),  is  not  surprising, 
seeing  that,  in  the  mouth,  the  alimentary  canal  is  already 
commenced  i  we  feel  more  difficulty  in  discovering  how 
8meU  should  have  this  power  of  anticipating  digestion  and 
nutrition. 

The  effluvia  that  bodies  emit  to  the  nostrils,  may  be  a 
specimen  or  representative  of  their  substance  as  applied  to 
the  stomachy  and  may  have  something  of  a  like  effect  on  the 
nervous  system.  We  know  that  the  smell  of  putridity  causes 
loathing  and  disgust,  and  that  an  attempt  to  eat  such  material 
would  only  complete  the  effect  already  begun ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  substances  that  have  a  sweet  or  fresh  flavour,  would 
in  all  probability  be  free  from  nausea  in  the  stomacL 

On  the  general  fact  of  one  sense  acting  for  another  by 
way  of  warning  or  invitation,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  a  deep 
harmony  appears  to  exist  among  the  different  senses,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  we  apply  common  epithets  to  the  objects 
of  all  of  them.  Tbns,  the  effect  we  call  '  freshness,'  deter- 
mined by  the  stimulus  of  tbe  lungs,  the  digestion,  or  the 
general  nervous  tone,  arises  in  several  of  the  sensea  The 
difficulty  is  to  find  the  savie  external  object,  acting  in  the 
same  manner  upon  two  or  more  of  them,  as  in  the  case  of 
discerning  food  by  the  sight,  or  by  the  smelL  I  am  of  opin- 
ion that  these  coincidcuccs,  recognized  before  experience, 
are  very  few  in  number,  and  that  the  great  safeguard  of 
animals  lies  in  making  the  direct  experiment  of  eating  what 
comes  in  their  way,  and  iu  deciding  according  to  the  feel- 
ings that  result  therefrom.* 

•  It  it  a  fact  that  Itmbs  commcnco  eating,  not  the  short  tender  gn», 
but  the  long  and  dried  tope. 
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Among  ooncarreneea  in  Sensation,  there  may  also  be  noticed 
the  Ihcts  known  as  the  transference,  radiation,  and  reflexion  of 
•SDsations.  Reference  has  already  been  made  (Reflex  AcnOKS, 
p.  250)  to  the  tendency  of  violent  ncrvons  stimnlation  to  extend 
its  sphere  into  collateral  tracks.  There  are  certain  cases  of 
definite  and  nniform  transference  of  the  scat  of  a  sensation  to  a 
distant  locality.  In  disease  of  the  hip,  the  pain  is  felt  in  the 
knee ;  when  tiie  kidney  is  the  seat  of  irritation  the  feeling  of 
pain  may  be  localized  in  the  heel ;  certain  diseases  of  the  brain 
ai«  accompanied  with  pains  in  the  limbs  (Marshall's  Physiology, 
VoL  L.  p.  847). 

THB  IKSTIKCniVE  PLAY  OP  FEELING. 

XL  In  following  oat  our  present  object,  which  is  to  pass 
in  review  aU  that  is  primitive  among  the  sensibilities  and  the 
activitiea  of  the  mental  system,  we  shall  next  consider  the 
instinctiTe  or  original  mechanism  for  the  expression  of 
Feeling.*  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  most  con- 
spicoons  among  the  manifestations  of  human  feeling,  as 
Langhter  and  Tears,  belong  to  us  from  our  birtL  Education 
here  finds  work  in  repressing  original  impulses,  no  less  than 
in  imparting  new  and  artificial  forms  of  emotional  display. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  quote  the  section  devoted  to  this 
subject  in  Mtiller's  Physiology.  The  professed  title  of  the 
section  is,  Maimnents  due  to  the  Paseions  of  the  Mind. 

*  I  hsTt  slrisdy  rtfcrred  (aee  p.  25S},  to  the  geneitl  law  which  I  beliere 
toffihsr  MBoCioo,  or  foaling,  sad  those  physiosl  aotiTitiai  of  the 
kaowa  as  the  sipuMJon  or  tnsnifoititioB  of  feeling.  The  moTemenU 
and  diiplay  asoaad  by  maatal  exdtamtnt  have  been  commonly  regarded  as 
SMraly  iaddsatal  to  ositam  of  the  stronger  feelinga,  and  little  attention  baa 
bean  paid  to  tfaeoi  hi  the  adantiflo  oonaideratiott  of  the  mind.  For  my  own 
pail^  howsTar,  I  look  upon  tbeae  aotlTe  geatnrea  aa  a  comtitaant  part  of  tbe 
eoMptai  fcet  ef  eonsdnniiai,  in  STeiy  farm  and  Tsiiety.  I  do  not  aay  bat 
«a  aay  hate  Iwlhifi  thai  do  not  giTo  riaa  to  aay  Ttaible  atir  of  the 
aotfve  oMBbatab  aittsr  ia  oonaeqoanoe  of  Tolontary  aappreaaton,  or  beoaoae 
the  dilBiaif!  stimahia  ia  too  weak  to  oreroome  the  inertia  of  the  parte  to  be 
■Ofsd,— bat  I  BMsa  to  affirm  that  witM  ftdinf  there  alwaya  ia  a  freely 
diflhaad  eamot  of  nerfooa  aetiTity,  tending  to  prodaoa  moremeati,  gaatore, 
and  sU  tha  other  efie^  deeoribed  in  the  ooorae  of  tbe  next  Ibw 
«Tba  Emotioaa  and  the  Will,'  JbeftoiM,  Cbap.  I.,  {  2. 
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'It  is  principallj  the  respiratory  portion  of  the  nervous 
system  which  is  involuntarily  exoited  to  the  production  of  nms- 
cnlar  actions  by  passions  of  the  mind.  Here  again  we  see  that 
any  sudden  change  in  the  state  of  the  brain,  propagated  to  the 
medulla  oblongata,  immediately  causes  a  change  of  action  in  the 
respiratory  muscles,  through  the  medium  of  the  respiratory 
nerves,  including  the  respiratory  nerve  of  the  &oe.  There  are 
no  data  for  either  proving  or  refuting  the  hypothesis,  that  the 
passions  have  their  seat  of  action  in  a  particular  part  of  the 
brain,  whence  their  effects  might  emanate.  But  these  effects  are 
observed  to  be  transmitted  in  aU  diredums*  by  the  motor 
nervous  fibres,  which,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  passion,  are 
either  excited  or  weakened  in  action,  or  completely  paralyzed 
for  the  time. 

'The  exciting  passions  give  rise  to  spasms,  and  firequently 
even  to  convulsive  motions  affecting  the  muscles  supplied  by  the 
respiratoiy  and  facial  nerves.  Not  only  are  the  features  dis* 
torted,  but  the  actions  of  the  respiratory  muscles  are  so  changed 
as  to  produce  the  movemente  of  crying,  sighing,  and  sobbing. 
Any  passion  of  whatever  nature,  if  of  sufficient  intensity,  may 
give  rise  to  crying  and  sobbing.  Weeping  may  be  produced  by 
joy,  pain,  anger,  or  rage.  During  the  sway  of  depressing  pas- 
sions, such  as  anxiety,  fear,  or  terror,  all  the  muscles  of  the  body 
become  relaxed,  the  motor  influence  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
being  depressed.  The  feet  will  not  support  the  body,  the  features 
hang  as  without  life,  the  eye  is  fixed,  the  look  is  completely 
vacant  and  void  of  expression,  the  voice  feeble  or  extinct.  Fre- 
quently the  state  of  the  feelings  under  the  influence  of  passion  is 
of  a  mixed  character ;  the  mind  is  unable  to  free  itself  from  the 
depressing  idea,  yet  the  effort  to  conquer  this  gives  rise  to  an 
excited  action  of  the  brain.  In  these  mixed  passions  the  expres- 
sion of  relaxation  in  certain  muscles, — in  the  face,  for  example, — 
may  be  combined  with  the  active  state  of  others,  so  that  the 
features  are  distorted,  whether  in  consequence  merely  of  the 
antegonizing  action  of  the  opposite  muscles  being  paralysed,  or 
by  a  really  convulsive  contraction.  Frequently  also,  both  in  the 
mixed  and  the  depressing  passions,  some  muscles  of  the  face  are 
affected  with  tremors.    The  voluntary  motion  of  a  muscle  half 

*  Italics  mine. 
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|Mi«ljsed  by  the  inflaence  of  passion  is  freqnentlj  of  a  tremulons 
character,  in  consequence  of  its  being  no  longer  completely  nnder 
the  inflaence  of  the  will.  We  experience  this  particularly  in  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  when,  during  the  sway  of  a  depressing  or 
mixed  passion,  we  endeavour  to  excite  them  to  voluntary  action ; 
the  muscles  of  the  organ  of  voice  also,  under  such  circumstances, 
tremble  in  their  action,  and  the  words  attempted  to  be  uttered 
are  tremulous. 

*  The  nerve  most  prone  to  indicate  the  state  of  the  mind  during 
paesion  is  the  fSunal  ;*  it  is  the  nerve  of  physiognomic  expression, 
and  its  sphere  of  action  becomes  more  and  more  limited  in  different 
m^iiwaIm^  in  proportion  as  the  features  lose  their  mobility  and  ex* 
prsBsive  character.  In  birds,  it  has  no  influence  on  the  expression 
of  the  fi^e ;  those  only  of  its  branches  exist  which  are  distributed 
to  the  muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  cutaneous  muscle  of  the 
neck ;  and  the  erection  of  the  sldn  of  the  neck,  or,  in  some  birds, 
of  the  ear  feathers,  is  in  them  the  only  movement  by  which  the 
fiidal  nerve  serves  to  indicate  the  passions.  Next  to  the  fiunal, 
the  respiratory  nerves,^  those  of  the  internal  organs  of  respira- 
tion, the  laryngeal  and  phrenic  nerves,t  as  well  as  those  of  the 
external  thoracic  and  abdominal  muscles — are  most  susceptible  of 
the  iufluence  of  the  passions.  But  when  the  disturbance  of  the 
frelings  is  very  intense,  all  the  spinal  nerves  become  affected,  to 
the  extent  of  imperfect  paralysis,  or  the  excitement  of  trembling 
of  the  whole  body. 

*  The  completely  different  expression  of  the  features  in  different 
pasnons  shows  that,  according  to  the  kind  of  feeling  excited,  en- 
tirely different  groups  of  the  fibres  of  the  facial  nerve  are  acted 
on.    Of  the  cause  of  this  we  are  quite  ignorant. 

*  The  disturbed  action  of  the  heart  during  mental  emotions  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  influence  of  the  passions  over  the  move- 
its  of  organs  supplied  by  the  sympathetic  nerve.' — p.  982-4. 

12.  With  regard  to  the  Movements  of  the  Face,  Sir  Charles 


•  *Tht /MM/aerrt  is  the  OMtor  aerre  of  the  fiuse.  It  it  diitribatad  to 
the  iBSiilM  of  the  ear  sad  of  the  eoalp ;  to  tboee  of  the  month,  noeo^  end 
eyelids ;  ead  to  the  cvtaseoiia  mudee  of  the  neck.' 

t  The  laryii^M/ nerree  ere  difltrihoted  to  the  different  parte  of  the  Uryni, 
ead  U9f  ther^bre,  fnetnimentel  in  stimnUting  the  TOtce.    The  phrmtB^  or 
4ieyhiegBietie  aerte,  ie  the  epeciel  nerre  of  the  dsephregm. 
It 
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Bell  is  of  opinion,  that  many  of  them  are  seoondaiy  to  the 
movements  of  respiration.  He  regards  the  heart  and  the 
lungs  as  the  great  primary  sources  of  expression — the  organs 
first  affected  by  the  emotional  excitement  of  the  brain. 

He  calls  attention  to  '  the  extent  of  the  actions  of  respiration ; 
the  remoteness  of  the  parts  agitated  in  sympathy  with  the  heart. 
The  act  of  respiration  is  not  limited  to  tiie  trunk ;  the  actions  of 
oertain  muscles  of  the  windpipe,  the  throat,  the  lips,  the  nostrilB, 
are  necessary  to  expand  those  tubes  and  openings,  so  that  the  air 
may  be  admitted  through  them  in  respiration  with  a  freedom 
corresponding  to  the  increased  action  of  the  chest.  Without  this, 
the  sides  of  these  pliant  tubes  would  fall  together,  and  we  should 
be  suffocated  by  exertion  or  passion.  Let  us  consider  how  many 
musdes  are  combined  in  the  single  act  of  breathing — ^how  many 
are  added  in  the  act  of  coughing — how  these  are  changed  and 
modified  in  sneezing ; — let  us  reflect  on  the  various  combinations 
of  muscles  of  the  throat,  wiudpipe,  tongue,  lips,  in  speaking  and 
singing,*  and  we  shall  be  able  justly  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the 
muscles  which  are  associated  with  the  proper  or  simple  act  of 
dilating  and  compressing  the  chest.  But  how  much  more 
numerous  are  the  changes  wrought  upon  these  muscles  when 
nature  employs  them  in  the  double  capacity  of  communicating 
our  thoughts  and  feelings ;  not  iu  the  language  of  sounds  merely, 
but  in  the  language  of  expression  of  the  countenance  also ;  for 
certainly  the  one  is  as  much  their  office  as  the  other.' 

*  Let  us  see  how  the  machine  works.  Observe  a  man  threat* 
ened  with  suffocutiou :  remark  the  sudden  and  wild  energy  that 
pervades  every  feature ;  the  contractions  of  the  throati  the  gasp- 
ing and  the  spasmodic  twitchings  of  his  face,  the  heaving  of  his 
chest  and  shoulders,  and  how  he  stretches  his  hand  and  catches 
like  a  drowning  man.  These  are  efforts  made  under  the  oppres- 
sive intolerable  sensation  at  his  heart;  and  the  means  which 
nature  employs,  to  guard  and  preserve  the  animal  machine,  giving 
to  the  vital  organ  a  sensibility  that  excites  to  the  utmost  exertion.' 
— AncUoniy  of  Expression^  3rd  Edition,  p.  91. 

This  last  illustration  does  not  decide  the  point  as  to  the 

*  TheM,  howerer,  are  not  primitive  or  instinctiTe  assoclationi,  ih»  daat 
that  we  are  moftt  interested  in  tracing  out  at  present. 
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dependence  of  the  contortion  of  the  features  upon  the  respi- 
latoiy  organs,  inasmuch  as  the  state  of  intense  pain  supposed 
would  excite  every  part  of  the  body  by  direct  action.  The 
previous  remarks  on  the  necessity  there  is  for  movements  of 
the  respiratory  passages, — ^the  throat,  mouth,  and  nostrils, — 
to  accompany  the  action  of  the  lungs,  are  very  much  in  favour 
of  the  author's  view. 

But  that  the  action  on  the  face  is  not  wholly  a  conse- 
quence of  respiratoiy  excitement,  is  decisively  proved  by  the 
expression  of  the  eyes,  for  this  in  no  way  ministers  to  the 
breathing  function.  We  are,  therefore,  led  to  conclude  that, 
while  a  certain  amount  of  the  fieicial  expression  is  due  to 
the  fiympathy  or  association  of  the  parts  with  the  movements 
of  the  lungs,  there  still  remains  a  source  of  independent  ex- 
citement derived  from  the  brain  at  first  hand,  and  through  the 
same  common  impulse  that  affects  the  respiratory,  the  vocal, 
and  other  organs.  This  distinctness  of  action  is  recognized 
in  the  passage  above  quoted  firom  MtQler. 

13.  In  tracing  out  systematically  and  minutely  the  physi- 
cal accompaniments  of  states  of  feeling,  there  is  observable  a 
broad  and  fundamental  division  into  two  classes — ^namely, 
effects  of  movement  through  the  muscular  system,  and  organic 
effects,  or  the  influences  exerted  upon  the  viscera  and  glandu- 
lar organs.  Let  us  consider  first  the  Movements.  We  find 
certain  muscles  more  particularly  acted  on  under  feeling,  and 
named,  for  that  reason,  muscles  of  ExpressioxL  Of  those 
more  susceptible  r^ons,  our  attention  is  specially  called  to 
thel(Ma 

The  muscles  of  the  face,  whereby  all  the  movements  are 
suBtained,  are  arranged  round  three  distinct  centres, — the 
Eyes»  the  Nose,  and  the  Mouth.  The  mouth  has  the  largest 
number  of  muscles,  and  is  the  most  easily  affected  by  states 
of  feeling.    The  nose  is  the  least  endowed  with  mobility. 

The  muscles  of  the  Eyebrow  have  been  already  pointed 
out  The  oeeipito-fronialtB  descends  over  the  forehead,  and 
ia  inserted  into  the  eyebrow ;  this  it  raises  or  arches.  It  is 
oppoeed  by  the  eorrugator  supereilii,  which  corrugates  or 
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the  forehead,  drawing  the  eyebrows  together.  These 
are  pre-emineDtly  muscles  of  expression,  although  also  em* 
ployed  as  yolnntary  muscles  for  the  purposes  of  vision.  They 
are  emotionally  moved  by  opposite  states  of  feeling,  the  one 
in  the  more  pleasing  emotions,  the  other  in  pain,  doubts  and 
embarrassment;  and  the  appearance  that  they  cause  to  a 
spectator  suggests,  by  association,  the  corresponding  states  of 
mind.  The  crbicidar  museU  of  the  eyelids,  which  closes  the 
eye,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  sphincter,  like  the  muscle  surround* 
!ng  the  mouth,  and  constituting  the  lips.  This  is  opposed 
by  the  levator  palpebrcR,  or  the  elevating  muscle  of  the  upper 
eyelid,  which  opens  the  eye,  both  voluntarily  and  under  emo- 
tion. The  tensor  tarsi  '  is  a  very  thin,  small  muscle,  placed 
at  the  inner  side  of  the  orbits  resting  against  the  fibrons 
covering  of  the  lachiymal  sac,  and  behind  the  tendon  of  the 
orbicularis.' 

'  The  corrngator  muscle,  being  fixed  at  its  inner  extremity, 
draws  the  eyebrow  and  eyelid  inwards,  and  throws  the  skin  into 
perpendicular  lines  or  folds,  as  in  frowning.  The  oodpito-frontalia 
will,  on  the  contrary,  elevate  the  brow,  and  wrinkle  the  skin 
transversely ;  which  actions  aro  so  frequently  repeated  by  most 
persons,  and  so  constantly  by  some  of  a  particular  temperamenti 
that  the  skin  is  marked  permanently  by  lines  in  the  situations 
just  referred  to.  The  orbicular  mnscle  is  the  sphincter  of  the 
eyelids.  It  closes  them  firmly,  and  at  the  same  time  draws  them 
to  the  inner  ang!e  of  the  orbit,  which  is  its  fixed  point  of  attach- 
ment. The  levator  palpebrsB  is  the  diroct  antagonist  of  the 
orbicular  mnscle ;  for  it  raises  the  upper  eyelid,  and  uncovers  the 
globe  of  the  eye.  The  tensor  tarsi  draws  the  eyelid  towards  the 
nose,  and  presses  the  orifices  of  the  lachrynml  ducts  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  It  may  thus  fiualitate  the 
entrance  of  the  tears  into  the  ducts,  and  promote  their  passage 
towards  the  nose.' — Qdain. 

14  The  muscles  of  the  Nose  are,  first,  the  pyramidal, 
'  which  rests  on  the  nasal  bone,  and  appears  like  a  prolon- 
gation of  the  occipito-frontalis,  with  whose  fibros  it  is  inti- 
mately connected.  It  extends  from  the  root  of  the  nose  to 
about  half-way  down,  where  it  becomes  tendinous,  and  unites 
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with  the  compressor  naris.  Its  chief  effect  seems  to  be  that 
of  giving  a  fixed  point  of  attachment  to  the  frontal  muscle ; 
it  also  wrinkles  the  skin  at  the  root  of  the  nose.' 

The  common  eUwUor  of  the  lip  and  nose  lies  along  the  side 
and  wing  of  the  nose,  extending  from  the  inner  margin  of  the 
orbit  to  the  upper  lip.  It  raises  the  wing  of  the  nose  and  the 
apper  lip  together. 

The  eompnsaor  naris  '  is  a  thin,  small  triangular  muscle, 
which  lies  close  upon  the  superior  maxilla  and  the  side  of 
the  nose,  being  transverse  from  without  inwards  and  upwards.' 
Contraiy  to  its  name,  the  principal  action  of  it  must  be  to 
expand  the  nostril  hj  raising  the  lateral  cartilage.  This  is  an 
action  in  obvious  harmony  with  respiration,  seeing  that  it 
opens  the  nasal  passage. 

The  depressor  aim  nasi  *  is  a  small  flat  muscle,  lying  be* 
tween  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  muscuhir  stracture  of 
the  lip,  with  which  its  fibres  are  closely  connected.' 

Of  these  and  other  bundles  of  muscular  fibres,  traceable 
OQ  Ihe  small  cartilages  of  the  nose,  the  only  considerable  or 
powerful  muscle  is  the  Common  Elevator  of  the  Lip  and  Nose, 
which  is  thoroughly  under  the  command  of  the  will,  and 
pioduoea  a  very  marked  contortion  of  feature,  wrinkling  the 
noaa  and  raising  the  upper  lip.  In  expressing  disgust  at  a 
had  smell,  this  muscle  is  strongly  brought  into  play,  and 
thenoe  it  comes  to  be  employed  in  expressing  disgusts  gene- 
ndly.    It  is,  however,  employed  without  any  such  intention. 

15.  There  are  nine  muscles  connected  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  Mouth.  One  of  them,  the  orbicularis^  is  single, 
and  sorxoands  and  forms  the  aperture  itself ;  the  other  eight 
are  paira^  and  radiate  from  this  as  from  a  centre. 

ThA  proper  eUoaior  ofOu  upper  lip  extends  from  the  lower 
bolder  of  the  orbit  to  the  upper  lip,  lying  close  to  the  border 
of  the  common  elevator  of  the  lip  and  nosa  When  the  lip  is 
raised  without  raising  the  nose,  which  is  not  a  very  easy  act, 
this  muscle  is  the  instrument 

The  clfsalor  of  the  angle  of  tks  mouth  *  lies  beneath  the 
preceding,  and  partly  concealed  by  it' 
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'The  zygonuUici  are  two  narrow  fasciculi  of  muscular 
fibres,  extending  obliquely  from  the  most  prominent  point 
of  the  cheek  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  one  being  larger  and 
longer  than  the  other/  The  elevator  of  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  zygomatic  muscles,  serve  to  retract  the  angle 
of  the  mouth  in  smiling;  they  are  therefore  museUs  of  ea^ 
pressian. 

The  two  first  of  these  four  muscles  are  concerned  in 
raising  the  upper  lip,  but  they  do  not  act  very  powerf ully,  or 
conspicuously.  In  fact,  the  upper  lip  is  a  feature  remarkable 
for  fixity,  as  compared  with  the  under  lip,  and  is  not  often 
elevated  in  man ;  and  on  the  occasions  when  it  is  raised,  this 
is  done  by  the  common  elevator  rather  than  by  its  own  pro- 
per muscles. 

The  region  of  the  lower  jaw  contains  three  muscles,  the 
depressor  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  the  depressor  of  the 
lower  lip,  and  the  elevator  of  the  lower  lip. 

The  ckpressor  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth  lies  at  the  side  and 
lower  part  of  the  face,  being  extended  from  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  to  the  lower  jaw. 

The  depressor  of  the  lower  lip  is  a  small  square  muscle, 
lying  nearer  to  the  middle  line  of  the  chin  than  the  preceding, 
by  which  it  is  partly  concealed.  It  arises  from  the  fore  part 
of  the  lower  jaw-bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  lip  ;  its 
fibres  become  blended  with  those  of  the  orbicular  muscle 
of  the  mouth,  having  been  previously  united  with  those  of  its 
fellow  on  the  opposite  sida 

The  elevator  of  the  lower  lip  arises  from  a  slight  pit  below 
the  teeth-sockets  of  the  lower  jaw,  near  the  middle  line  of  the 
jaw,  and  is  inserted  into  the  tegument  of  the  chin,  which  it 
lifts  when  in  action. 

The  remaining  muscles  of  the  mouth  are  unconnected 
with  either  jaw,  having  a  sort  of  middle  position  between 
them. 

'  At  each  side  of  the  face,  in  the  part  called  the  **  cheek," 
is  a  muscle — the  buccinator;  and,  round  the  margin  of  the 
mouth,  one — the  orbicularis  oris.' 
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'  The  bueeinator  is  a  thin,  flat  plane  of  muscular  fibres, 
quadrilateTal  in  figure,  occupying  the  interval  between  the 
jaws.'  This  muscle  is  exerted  in  masticating  the  food,  and 
receives  nerves  from  the  same  source  as  the  masseter,  which 
is  one  of  the  principal  muscles  engaged  in  the  act  of  mas- 
tication. 

The  arhieularU  arts  'belongs  to  the  class  of  sphincter 
muscles,  and,  like  them,  is  elliptic  in  form,  and  composed  of 
ooneentric  fibres,  so  placed  as  to  surround  the  aperture  of  the 
mouth ;  but  with  this  peculiarity,  that  the  fibres  are  not  con- 
tinued from  one  lip  into  the  other.  The  muscle  is  fiat  and 
thin ;  its  inner  surface  being  in  contact  with  the  coronaiy 
artery  of  the  lips,  labial  glpnds,  and  the  mucous  membrane  ; 
the  external  with  the  skin  and  the  fibres  of  the  difTerent 
muscles  which  conveige  towards  the  margin  of  the  mouth.' 

*  The  aperture  of  the  month  is  susceptible  of  oonsiderabie 
dilatation  and  contraotion;  the  former  being  affected  by  the 
different  muscles  which  converge  to  it,  and  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  retractors  drawing,  with  different  degrees  of  obliquity, 
the  lips,  or  their  angles,  in  the  direction  of  their  respective  points 
of  attachment  The  elevators  are  Deceesarily  placed  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  &ce^  the  depressors  in  the  opposite  situation,  and  the 
proper  retractoi'S  on  each  side ;  and  these  are  the  sygomatici  and 
the  boccinators.  The  buccinators  also  contract  and  compress 
the  cheeks ;  this  power  is  brought  into  play  when  any  substance 
beeomes  lodged  in  the  interval  between  them  and  the  jaws.' 

16.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  confine  the  wave  of 
movement  to  the  Face,  although  this  is  the  region  where  it 
is  pre-eminent  The  Voice  acts  in  concert,  giving  forth 
sounds  that  are  characteristically  different  under  joy  or  woe, 
affection  or  rage.  (The  mechanism  of  the  vocal  organs  is 
described  in  a  separate  section.)  Among  muscles  specially 
affected  under  mental  states^  we  should  not  omit  the 
Diaphragm. 

All  the  muscles  of  the  body  may  be  thrown  into  agitation 
under  a  wave  of  strong  feeling;  the  movements,  gesticulations, 
and  carriage  of  the  frame  at  any  one  moment  are  confidently 
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refiBrred  to  as  proof  of  a  certain  emotional  atata  In  Joyful 
moods,  an  abundance  of  gesticulation  is  often  displayed  in 
company  with  the  play  of  the  features  and  the  yQica  In 
Sorrow,  there  is  sometimes  a  wild  frantic  excitement^  but 
more  commonly  we  observe  the  inaction  and  collapse  of  the 
moving  members  generally.  In  Wonder,  there  is  apt  to  be 
a  liveliness  of  movement ;  so  in  Bage ;  while  a  tremulous 
qi>aking  is  the  characteristic  of  Fear. 

17.  I  must  next  advert  to  the  Organic  effects  of  emotion, 
which  are  quite  equal  in  point  of  importance  to  the  muscular. 
The  viscera  and  glandular  organs  that  are  known  to  be  the 
most  decisively  acted  on  are  the  following : — 

(1.)  The  Lachrymal  Gland  and  Sac.  The  Anatomy  of 
this  part  has  been  adverted  to  in  speaking  of  its  associated 
organ,  the  Ey&  The  effusion  of  Tears  from  the  gland  is 
constantly  goiug  on  during  waking  hours.  Certain  states  of 
emotion, — ^tenderness,  grief,  excessive  joy,— cause  the  liquid 
to  be  secreted  and  poured  out  in  large  quantities,  so  as  to 
moisten  the  eye,  and  overflow  upon  the  cheek.  By  this 
outpouring,  a  relief  is  often  experienced  under  oppressive 
pain,  the  physical  circumstance  being  apparently  the  dis- 
charging of  the  congested  vessels  of  the  brain.  A  strong 
sensibility  undoubtedly  lodges  in  the  lachrymal  organ,  the 
proof  of  a  high  cerebral  connexion.  The  ordinary  and 
healthy  flow  of  this  secietion,  when  conscious,  is  connected 
with  a  comfortable  and  genial  feeling ;  in  the  convulsive  sob, 
not  only  is  the  quantity  profuse,  but  the  quality  would 
appear  to  be  changed  to  a  strong  brine. 

(2.)  The  Sexual  Organs.  These  organs  are  both  sources 
of  feeding  when  directly  acted  on,  and  the  recipients  of 
influence  from  the  brain  under  many  states  of  feeling  other- 
wise  arising.  They  are  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  our  emotions  are  not  governed  by  the  brain  alone,  but 
by  that  in  conjunction  with  the  other  organs  of  the  body. 
No  cerebral  change  is  known  to  take  place  at  puberty ; 
nevertheless,  a  grand  extension  of  the  emotional  suscepti- 
bilities is  manifest  at  that  season.    Although  the  organs  may 
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not  receive  their  appropriate  stimulation  from  without,  the 
mere  circumstance  of  their  full  development,  as  an  additional 
echo  to  the  nervous  waves  diffused  from  the  cerebrum,  alters 
the  whole  tone  of  the  feelings  of  the  mind,  like  the  addition 
of  a  new  range  of  pipes  to  a  wind  instrument.  It  is  the  con- 
tribution of  a  resoTiarU,  as  well  as  of  a  sensitive  part 

(3.)  The  Digestive  Organs.  Theae  have  been  already  fully 
described;  and  their  influence  upon  the  mental  state  has 
also  been  dwelt  upon.  In  the  present  connexion,  we  have  to 
advert  more  particularly  to  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the 
mind  upon  them.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  consider- 
able emotion  passes  over  us  without  telling  upon  the  pro* 
cesses  of  digestion,  either  to  quicken  or  to  depress  them. 
All  the  depressing  and  perturbing  passions  are  known  to 
take  away  appetite,  to  arrest  the  healthy  action  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  bowels.  Sec  A  hilarious  excitement,  within 
limits,  stimulates  those  functions ;  although  joy  may  be  so 
intense  as  to  produce  the  perturbing  effect ;  in  which  case, 
however,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  genuine  charm  or  fasci- 
nation is  apt  to  give  place  to  mere  tumultuous  passion. 

The  influence  of  the  feelings  in  digestion  is  seen  in  a 
moat  palpable  form  in  the  process  of  Salivation.  In  Fear,  the 
mouth  is  parched  by  the  suppression  of  the  flow  of  the 
saliva :  a  precise  analogy  to  what  takes  place  with  the  gastric 
juice  in  the  stomach. 

An  equally  signal  example  in  the  same  connexion  is  the 
choking  sensation  in  the  throat  during  a  paroxysm  of  grief. 
The  muscles  of  the  pharynx,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the 
beginning  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  alimentary  canal,  are 
spasmodically  contracted.  The  remarkable  sensibility  of  this 
part  during  various  emotions,  is  to  be  considered  as  only  a 
higher  degree  of  the  sensibility  of  the  intestine  generally. 
The  sum  of  the  whole  effect  is  considerable  in  mass,  although 
wanting  in  acuteness.  In  pleasurable  emotion  even,  a  titilla- 
tion  of  the  throat  is  sometimes  perceptible. 

(4)  The  Skin,  The  cutaneous  perspiration  is  liable  to  be 
acted  oo  during  strong  feelings.    The  cold  sweat  from  fear  or 
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depressiDg  passion,  is  a  sudden  discharge  from  the  sadorifie 
glands  of  the  skin.  We  know,  from  the  altered  odonr  of  the 
insensible  or  gaseous  perspiration  during  strong  ezcitementy 
how  amenable  the  functions  of  the  skin  are  to  this  cause.  It 
may  be  presumed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  pleasurable  elation 
exerts  a  genial  influence  on  all  those  functions. 

A  similar  line  of  remark  would  apply  to  the  Kidneys. 

(5.)  The  Heart.  The  propulsive  power  of  the  heart's 
action  varies  with  mental  states  as  well  with  physical  health 
and  vigour.  Some  feelings  are  stimulants  to  add  to  the 
power^  while  great  pains,  fright,  and  depression  reduce  the 
actioa  MttUer  remarks  above,  that  the  disturbance  of  the 
heart  is  a  proof  of  the  great  range  of  an  emotional  wave ;  or 
its  extending  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  cerebral  nerves  to 
parts  affected  by  the  sympathetic  nerva 

(6.)  The  Lungs.  The  quotations  above  given,  from  Mliller 
and  Bell,  sufEiciently  express  the  influence  of  emotional  states 
on  the  movements  of  respiration.  The  immediate  effect  of  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  the  movements  will  be  to  increase  or 
to  diminish  the  rate  of  exchange  of  the  two  gases— oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid — at  the  surface  of  the  lungs.  We  cannot  show 
that  this  exchange  is  influenced,  through  the  nerves,  other- 
wise than  by  the  altered  energy  of  the  breathing  movements. 

(7.)  The  Lacteal  Gland  in  woman.  Besides  the  six 
organs  now  enumerated  as  common  to  the  two  sexes,  we  must 
reckon  the  speciality  of  women,  namely,  the  Secretion  of  the 
Milk.  Like  all  the  others,  this  secretion  is  genial^  comfort- 
able, and  healthy,  during  some  states  of  mind,  while  depress- 
ing passions  check  and  poison  it  As  an  additional  seat  of 
sensibility,  and  an  additional  resonance  to  the  diffused  wave 
of  feeling,  the  organ  might  be  expected  to  render  the  female 
temperament  to  a  certain  degree  more  emotional  than  the  male, 
especially  after  child-bearing  has  brought  it  into  full  play. 

18.  The  question  now  presents  itself :  can  any  general  law 
be  pointed  out  as  giving  a  clue  to  this  blending  of  physical 
effects  with  states  of  feeling  ? 

A  very  considerable  number  of  the  facts  may  be  brought 
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under  the  following  principle,  namely,  that  states  of  pleasure 
are  eonneeted  urifh  an  increase j  and  states  of  pain  vnih  an 
abatement^  of  some,  or  all,  of  the  vital  functions. 

Let  ns  first  revert  to  the  known  Agents,  or  stimulants,  of 
pleas  jable  feeling,  and  compare  them  with  their  opposites. 
B^^nning  with  the  muscular  Feelings,  it  is  known  that 
exercise  is  pleasuraby.  only  when  we  are  expending  surplus 
eneigy,  and  thereby  making  the  blood  to  course  through  the 
system  more  rapidly.  Both  the  heart  and  the  lungs  are 
quickened  by  bodily  exercise ;  while  an  accumulation  of  force, 
which  it  would  be  painful  to  restrain,  finds  a  vent  Let  the 
stage  of  fatigue,  however,  be  reached,  and  let  the  spur  to 
exertion  be  still  continued,  we  then  witness  the  concurring 
circumstances  of  the  sense  of  pain,  and  the  lowering  of  vital 
eneigy.  When  exercise  is  prolonged  to  the  point  of  painful 
fatigue,  there  is  an  actual  diminution  in  the  amount  cf  carbonic 
add  given  off  by  the  lungs,  showing  an  enfeebled  respiration. 
The  action  of  the  heart  is  likewise  enfeebled,  and  thus  upon 
two  vital  oigans  has  fallen  an  abatement  of  energy.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  the  digestive  power  is  reduced  under  the 
«ame  circumstances. 

Then,  as  to  Muscular  Bepose,  a  feeling  highly  pleasurable, 
especially  if  the  amount  of  exercise  has  been  well  adjusted  to 
the  strength,  the  generalization  is  not  less  applicable.  What 
happens  in  resting  after  exertion  is  evidently  this: — ^The 
muscles  have  expended  all  their  surplus  energy,  and  in  so 
ddng  have  stimulated  several  of  the  vital  functions,  such  as 
the  Heart,  the  Lungs,  and  the  Skin.  The  Digestive  function 
is  not  directly  quickened  under  exercise,  but  rather  retarded 
by  the  concentrating  of  the  nervous  currents  in  the  muscles. 
Still,  much  good  has  been  effected  by  the  exalted  operation 
of  these  other  organs ;  and  now,  at  the  stage  of  repose,  the 
power  hitherto  compelled  into  one  exclusive  direction,  being 
set  free,  returns  to  the  other  parts,  and  especially  to  the 
Digestive  functions,  whose  exaltation  through  that  circum- 
stance coincides  with  the  pleasant  sensibility  of  the  resting 
posturft   Thus,  whQe  in  Repose  we  have  the  cessation  of  one 
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vital  energy,  a  corresponding  increase  takes  place  in  several 
others :  the  oiganic  functions  generally  are  heightened,  as 
the  mental  and  the  muscular  activities  subsida 

Regarding  the  Sensations  of  Organic  life,  commentary  is 
abnost  superfluous.  There  are  but  few  seeming  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  that  organic  pains  are  connected  with  the  loss  of 
power  in  some  vital  function,  and  oiganic  pleasures  with  the 
opposite.  Wounds,  hurts,  diseases,  suffocation,  thirst,  hunger, 
nausea,  are  so  many  assaults  upon  our  vitality.  Taken  in  the 
gross,  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  general  tendency.  As 
to  the  exceptions,  the  study  of  them,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  serves  to  elucidate  the  principle.  Cold  is  a  painful 
agent;  yet  we  know  that  it  increases  the  functional  activity 
of  the  muscles,  the  nerves,  the  lungs,  and  the  digestion — 
depressing  only  one  organ,  the  skin.  We  may  hence  infer 
that  the  skin  is  an  organ  of  greater  sensibility  than  any  of 
these  others.  The  stimulation  is  sometimes  obtained  without 
the  depression,  as  in  the  reaction  after  a  cold  bath,  whereby  the 
skin  recovers  its  tone ;  the  whole  effect  is  then  exhilarating. 
When  this  is  not  so,  we  may  still  desire  to  procure  the  oiganic 
advantage,  though  at  the  expense  of  a  skin  pain;  as  in  walk- 
ing out  on  a  cold  day  in  winter. 

Another  apparent  exception  is  the  occasional  absence  of 
all  pain  in  the  sick  bed ;  also  the  happy  elation  sometimes 
shown  in  the  last  moments  of  life.  These  cases  prove,  what 
we  are  already  prepared  for,  by  the  example  of  muscular 
repose  already  cited,  that  a  high  condition  of  all  the  vital 
functions  is  not  necessary  to  agreeable  sensibility ;  and  open 
up  the  important  enquiry,  which  of  these  functions  are  most 
connected  with  our  happiness,  and  which  le:\Xt?  It  is  clear 
that  great  muscular  energy,  exerted  or  possessed,  is  not  an 
immediate  essential,  although  an  indirect  adjunct  of  consi- 
derable value.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  power  of  digestion, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  animal  heat,  are  indispensable.  There 
are  states  of  inanition,  of  indigestion,  and  of  dullness,  that 
would  sink  the  loftiest  spirit  into  despair.  Thus  it  may  be, 
that  the  comfort  of  the  bed-ridden  patient,  and  the  placidity 
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of  the  dying  momentSi  are  in  a  measure  due  to  the  fieto^  that 
diaeafle  has  overtsken  chiefly  the  fiinctioiis  that  least  partici- 
pate in  our  sensitive  life.  Painless  extinction  is  in  this  way 
contrasted  with  saflisring  continued  through  a  long  Ufa  There 
lie  parts  whose  derangement  is  not  felt  till  on  the  eve  of  a 
fiital  issue ;  there  are  others  that  cannot  be  impaired  without 
making  the  bet  known,  and  that  may  work  ill  for  many  years 
befine  causing  death*  Even  the  organs  most  connected  with 
mind,  next  to  the  brain,  may  undergo  morbid  changes  that  do 
not  prevent  them  fiom  giving  their  usual  genial  response  to  a 
ideasunble  wava  Obstructed  bowels  will  quench  more  hap- 
piness than  certain  kinds  of  organic  disease  of  the  intestines. 
The  lungs  are  sometimes  at  the  last  stage  of  decay  before 
afleeting  the eigoymenr  f  the  patient;  while  the  healthiest 
man  is  diittxessed  by  partial  suffocation. 

When  we  pass  from  the  Organic  Feelings  to  the  Sensa- 
tions of  the  five  senses,  we  miss  the  same  decided  coincidences. 
In  Taste  and  Smell,  for  example,  the  rule  might  hold  with  those 
sensations  that  involve  important  vital  organs  as  the  Stomach 
and  the  Longs,  but  scarcely  with  the  proper  sensibilities  of 
the  senses.  A  taste  merely  sweet,  without  being  a  relish, 
gives  pleasure ;  but  we  cannot,  in  this  instance,  assign  any 
maricad  increase  of  vital  function.  A  bitter  taste  can  even 
cptmkB  as  a  tonic  So  with  odours.  We  have  sweet  odoure 
that  are  sickly,  in  other  words,  depressing ;  and  although 
some  of  the  mal-odours  may  lower  the  vital  power,  this  does 
not  always  happen,  and  there  is  no  proportion  between  the 
pain  and  the  lowering  of  the  functions. 

Soft  and  agreeable  touches  have  an  effect  on  the  mind 
somewhat  analogous  to  agreeable  warmth ;  but  we  cannot 
attribute  the  same  physical  consequences  to  the  one  as  to 
the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  the  painful  smart,  far  from 
diminishing  the  energies,  rether  excites  them  for  a  time  at 
least;  so  that  here  too  the  induction  would  appear  to  fail 

The  pleasures  of  Hearing  and  Sight  are  probably  accom- 
panied with  increased  vital  energy  to  some  extent  When  a 
person  is  brought  from  confinement  in  the  dark  to  the  light 
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of  daj,  theie  is  observed  a  rise  in  the  pulsation  and  in  the 
breathing,  which  is  so  fiar  in  fiavoar  of  the  general  doctrine 
Still  we  cannot  contend,  that  the  degree  of  augmented  vital 
energy  corresponds  always  with  the  degree  of  the  pleasure. 
In  short,  the  principle  that  served  us  so  well  in  summing  up 
most  of  the  oiganic  pleasures  and  pains,  does  not  apparently 
hold  in  the  five  senses.  Some  additional  mode  of  action 
must  be  sought  for,  in  order  to  give  a  complete  theory  of 
pleasure  and  pain.  But  before  enquiring  into  this  supple- 
mentary law,  let  us  complete  the  survey  of  the  facta  bearing 
upon  the  one  abready  announced,  by  viewing  the  accompani- 
ments of  feeling  under  another  aspect 

19.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  physical  agenU  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  and  have  ascertained  that  in  a  number  of 
cases,  these  are  agents  of  bodily  exaltation  or  depression. 
This  does  not  exhaust  the  evidence.  Another  set  of  proofs 
is  furnished  by  studying  the  manifestations  under  the  opposing 
mental  conditions,  which  will  bring  under  review  other  plea- 
sures and  pains  besides  those  arising  from  the  Senses. 

What,  then,  is  the  universally  observed  expression  of 
pleasure,  no  matter  how  originating?  Can  it  be  better 
described  than  in  the  synonyms  of  the  word  pleasure, — 
such  epithets  as  lively,  animated,  gay,  cheerful,  hilarious, 
applied  to  the  movements  and  expression, — all  tending  to 
suggest  that  our  energies  are  exalted  for  the  time.  In  joyful 
moods,  the  features  are  dilated  ;  the  voice  is  full  and  strong ; 
the  gesticulation  is  abundant ;  the  very  thoughts  are  richer. 
In  the  gambols  of  the  young,  we  see  to  advantage  the  coupling 
of  the  two  facts — mental  delight,  and  bodily  eneigy.  Intro- 
duce some  acute  misery  into  the  mind  at  that  moment^  and 
all  is  collapse,  as  if  one  had  struck  a  blow  at  the  heart  (I 
leave  out  of  account  at  present  the  one  form  of  uproarious 
and  convulsive  grief)  A  medical  diagnosis  would  show, 
beyond  question,  that  the  heart  and  the  lungs  were  lowered 
in  their  action  just  then;  and  there  would  be  good  grounds  for 
inferring  an  enfeebled  condition  of  the  digestive  organa 

But  we  can  be  more  particular  in  our  delineation.    The 
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expresnon  of  the  face  has  been  completely  analyzed  hj  Sir 
Charles  BelL  In  pleasing  emotions,  the  eyebrows  are  raised 
and  the  mouth  dilated,  the  whole  effect  being  to  open  up  the 
countenance ;  in  painful  emotions,  the  corrugator  of  the  eye- 
brow acts  according  to  its  name ;  the  mouth  is  drawn  together, 
and  perhaps  depressed  at  the  angles,  by  the  operation  of  the 
proper  muscle.  Now,  in  the  cheerful  expression,  there  is 
obviously  a  considerable  amount  of  muscular  energy  put 
fotth ;  a  number  of  comparatively  powerful  muscles  have  been 
prompted  to  contract  through  tiieir  entire  range.  Here  we 
have  a  confirmation  of  the  general  principla  It  might  seem 
hard  to  say,  why  nature  selected  those  muscles  for  more 
especial  stimulation  when  the  bodily  powers  respond  to  a 
thrill  of  pleasure.  These  preferences  are  obviously  a  part  cf 
our  constitution.  So  &r  the  case  accords  with  our  view.  But 
turn  now  to  the  painful  expression,  and  what  do  we  find? 
An  apparently  mixed  effect*  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a 
relaxation  of  those  parts  that  were  made  tense  under  a 
pleasurable  wave,  which  is  what  we  should  expect  If  this 
were  all,  the  proof  would  be  complete ;  the  state  of  pain 
would  be  accompanied  with  loss  of  muscular  energy  in  the 
ftatores  of  the  free.  But  this  ia  not  all  It  would  appear 
that  new  muscles  are  brought  into  play,  for  example,  the 
corrugator  of  the  eyebrows,  the  orbicular  of  the  mouth,  and 
the  depressor  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  Thus,  if  eneigy 
has  been  withdrawn  from  one  class,  another  class  has  been 
concurrently  stimulated.  It  is  not  then  loss,  but  irans/erenu, 
of  power  that  we  witness.    It  was  from  looking  at  the  matter 


Li  MROw,  ft  fHMrsl  lasgoor  pcmuUt  the  whole  ooontenanoe.  The 
aad  tuMfton  of  pUi,  the  Umentetione  and  the  tomnlt,  like  all  itrong 
padittUj  ezhaoit  the  frame.  Sadneee  and  regret,  with  depree- 
of  ipirita  and  tad  reooQectionib  enooeed ;  and  laeaitnde  of  the  whole 
hodr»  with  d^eetioa  of  the  Amo  and  heavineae  of  the  eyee,  an  the  aoet 
loleriitioi.  The  lipe  are  relaxed,  and  the  lower  jaw  dzope ;  the 
fjelid  laOe  and  half  eoren  the  pnpil  of  the  eye.  The  eje  ia  fre^entlj 
iOed  with  tmn,  and  the  ejehrowa  take  an  inclination  aimilar  to  that  which 
the  dipiMiota  of  the  aagtoa  of  the  1^  give  to  the  month.'— .JuaJMNy  •/ 
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in  this  light,  that  Mfiller  declared  the  selection  of  some 
muscles  to  be  acted  on  under  pleasiire,  and  others  under  pain, 
as  inexplicable ;  and  Sir  C.  Bell  spoke  of  the  depressor  of 
the  angle  of  the  inouth  as  a  specific  muscle  in  the  expression 
of  pain.  A  closer  investigation,  however,  will  show  that  even 
this  putting  forth  of  energy  under  pain,  which  appears  so 
inconsistent  with  the  general  principle  above  enunciated,  is 
really  in  keeping  with  that  principle.  It  is  the  play  of 
certain  muscles  of  small  calibre,  whose  contraction  makes  the 
relaxation  of  the  larger  muscles  more  complete.  By  a  very 
slight  putting  forth  of  power,  we  con  impart  such  a  pose  to 
the  active  organs  generally,  as  enables  them  more  thoroughly 
to  renounce  all  stimulation,  to  disengage  vital  eneigy  for 
behoof  of  the  other  parts.  Thus,  by  a  slight  exercise  of  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  body  and  the  limbs,  we  can  carry  the 
relaxation  of  the  extensors  (the  really  energetic  muscles) 
much  farther  than  would  happen  by  suspending  their  own 
proper  stimulus.  So  in  the  face.  A  certain  slight  exertion 
of  the  corrugator  of  the  eyebrows,  perfects  the  relaxation  of 
the  more  powerful  muscle  that  elevates  the  eyebrows ;  the 
occurrence  of  a  small  stream  of  energy  in  the  orbicular  of  the 
mouth,  and  in  the  depressor  of  the  angle,  assists  the  zygoma- 
tics and  buccinators  in  relaxing  themselves  to  the  full.  By  the 
employment  of  a  small  force,  we  may  be  supposed  to  release 
a  still  greater  quantity ;  so  that^  after  all,  the  positive  exertion 
of  those  muscles  that  operate  under  pain,  merely  co-operates 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  dischaige  or  renunciation  of 
energy  on  the  whole.  I  venture  to  say,  that  but  for  this 
effect,  they  would  not  be  stimulated  at  all  in  depressing 
emotions ;  were  it  not  that  the  outlay  is  more  than  repaid  by 
a  saving,  they  would  continue  unmoved  in  those  circumstances. 
Why  is  it  that  a  forced  sadness  of  the  countenance  makes 
the  heart  better, — that  the  employment  of  a  certain  amount 
of  muscular  energy  serves  to  compose  the  body  and  the  limbs 
to  rest  after  fatigue  ?  Simply  that  the  general  mass  of  muscle 
may  attain  the  mMoimtim  of  relaxation  ;  a  result  gained  only 
by  the  contraction  of  some  portions.    The  body  being  moved 
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at  all  points  between  opposing  forces,  we  cannot  relax  every 
mnade  of  the  body  at  once ;  the  ntmost  we  can  do  is  to  relax 
those  that  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and 
are  the  greatest  in  mass  and  energy ;  which  necessitates  the 
contraction  of  such  as  are  opposed  to  them.  I  hold,  therefore, 
that  the  tension  of  some  members  under  pain  does  not  invali- 
date, but  rather  confirms,  the  principle  in  question. 

Another  exception  is  the  energetic  expression  prompted 
by  acute  pains.  No  one  can  say  in  the  case  of  a  man 
starting  from  a  violent  scald,  that  there  is  a  relaxation  of 
muscular  energy;  there  is  most  manifestly  the  contrary. 
This  seems  a  flat  contradiction  to  oar  doctrina  In  truth, 
however,  this  is  the  operation  of  another  law  of  the  consti- 
tution snbmeiging  at  the  moment  the  main  principle,  but 
only  to  make  it  emerge  in  still  stronger  relie£  Sudden  and 
acute  pain  is  a  stimulant  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  systeuL 
These  become  all  alive  for  the  instant,  and  throw  a  violent 
current  into  the  moving  members,  inspiring  a  temporary 
spasmodic  energy.  Nothing  could  be  more  emphatically 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  here  maintained  than  the  appearance 
thus  presented.  But  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
In  the  first  place,  this  spasmodic  burst  has  drawn  away  the 
regular  supply  of  nerve  force  from  the  organic  frinctions ;  all 
which  will  be  found  to  be  seriously  impaired  on  the  occasion ; 
so  that^  at  best^  there  is  but  a  disturbance  of  the  usually 
healthy  direction  of  the  vital  power.  And,  in  the  next  place, 
consider  what  happens  at  the  end ;  how  frightful  the  pros- 
tration  that  follows  this  painful  stimulation.  We  shall  then 
be  convinced  that,  on  the  whole,  power  has  been  profusely 
sacrificed,  although  from  the  susceptibility  of  the  nerves  to 
an  acute  stimulus,  there  was  for  a  time  a  manifestation  of 
unusual  energy.* 

•  *Ib  pab^  tha  body  It  •nrttd  to  Tioloot  Unmaa,  ond  aU  tho  aaotjont 
oDiod  to  poia,  or  IwTiiig  thoir  origin  uid  foimd*tion  ia  poinftil 
bavt  lliit  s«Mnl  diilinetioii  of  eharactor,  thai  there  ii  an  tner- 
gotio  Mtfon  or  liior,  tfao  dbot  of  uutoimI  and  gnat  tzoitament     It 
at  fto  MiM  tioM  bo  remombind,  that  all  tho  paMiooa  of  thia  cU«, 
IS 
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20.  The  consideration  of  the  two  great  convalsive  out- 
bursts— ^Laughter  and  Sobbing — ^belongs  to  this  part  of  the 
subject 

I  shall  say  nothing  at  present  as  to  the  causes  of  laughter : 
enough  that  it  is  a  joyful  expression.  The  principal  in  the 
case  is  the  Diaphragm,  all  else  is  subordinate  and  secondary. 
That  large  muscle,  which  is  the  principal  agent  in  the 
act  of  inspiration,  its  contraction  increasing  the  capacity 
of  the  chest,  is  convulsed  in  laughter;  in  other  words,  it 
is  made  to  undergo  a  series  of  rapid  and  violent  contrac- 
tions. Some  great  accession  of  stimulus  from  the  brain  has 
reached  it,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  person  'draws 
a  full  breath,  and  throws  it  out  in  interrupted,  short,  and 
audible  cachinnations.'  A  charge  of  nervous  power  has  been 
generated  somewhere,  and  is  here  discharged  into  the  great 
muscle  of  inspiration.  The  concurring  or  subsidiary  actions 
also  indicate  an  increase  of  power.  When  the  laughter  is 
audible,  we  know  that  the  vocal  chords  have  been  made 
tense  through  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  muscles  of  the  larynx. 
The  features  also  participate,  and  put  on  the  expansive  attitude 
at  its  fullest  stretch.  Whether,  therefore,  we  look  at  the 
principal,  or  at  the  accessory,  movements  in  laughter,  they 
alike  imply  that  new  power  has  been  evolved  somewhere ; 
and  it  is  next  to  be  seen,  whether  this  is  a  real  addition  to 
the  general  vitality,  or  merely  a  transference  from  one  part 
to  another,  impoverishing  some  organs,  while  violently  stimu- 
lating others,  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  in  the  convulsions 
of  pain.  Now,  except  in  excessive  and  immoderate  laughter, 
or  unusual  depression  of  the  system,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
any  vital  function  is  starved,  through  the  amount  of  force 
discharged  in  this  violent  manifestation.  The  testimony  of 
mankind  is  in  favour  of  the  genial  operation  of  laughter ;  but 
if  digestion,  perspiration,  the  exhalation  from  the  lungs,  or 
the  action  of  the  heart,  were  weakened  to  supply  those  con- 

aome  more  immediateljr,  others  more  indirectly,  produce  in  the  second  stage 
exhaustion,  debility,  and  loss  of  tone  from  OTer-ezertion.*-*.^A^0fii^  of 
Exprgiiiofif  p.  l&i.. 
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Tulsive  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  the  reaction  would  be  unequivocally  depressing,  no  less 
than  that  of  acute  pains.  The  proof  is  decisive  that  this 
outburst  of  joyful  emotion  is  a  sudden  heightening  of  the 
powers  of  life,  which  more  especially  shows  itself  in  increased 
and  convulsive  respiration,  in  vocal  tension,  and  in  the  pleased 
expression  of  the  features. 

The  convulsive  outburst  of  gritf  contrasts  strikingly  with 
the  above.  The  principal  in  the  effect  is  still  the  convulsive 
action  of  the  chest ;  but  mark  the  difference.  Tbe  expiration, 
which  in  the  other  was  violently  increased,  is  rtfndfrei  slow. 
The  diaphragm  must  answer  for  this  £Eict,  or  rather  the  ner- 
vous centres  that  maintain  it  in  operation.  These  centres, 
instead  of  overflowing,  have  become  bankrupt ;  they  cannot 
even  keep  up  the  usual  supply  of  power.  This  partial  stop- 
page, or  pandjrsis,  of  the  diaphragm  is  a  key  to  the  whole 
phenomenon.  To  prevent  suffocation,  the  muscles  of  inapira* 
tion  have  to  be  stimulated  by  efforts,  like  the  application  of 
bellows  to  inflate  the  lungs  of  a  drowning  man ;  which  forces 
on,  by  reaction,  an  additional  expiratory  impulse.  The  great 
declenaion  of  vital  energy  is  apparent  The  accessories  attest 
the  same  hct  The  voice  is  feebly  exerted,  and  the  conse- 
quence 18  a  long-drawn,  melancholy  note.  The  pharynx  is 
convulsed,  and  is  incapable  of  its  rhythmical  movements  in 
swallowing.  The  features  are  relaxed,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  sympathize  with  the  efforts  of  forced  inspiration.  These 
appearances  are  sometimes  modified,  as  when  a  robust  child 
bursts  out  in  a  violent  fit  of  ciying,  expending  a  great  deal  of 
eneigy  on  the  occasioa  Great  animal  spirits  can  afford  this 
manifestation;  and  it  may  be  little  else  than  an  outlet  for 
surplus  power,  having  less  of  sorrow  than  of  anger.  But  that 
would  not  be  the  fair  or  typical  instance.  In  all  cases,  the 
reaction  shows  that  power  has  been  wasted  and  the  system 
impoveiished,  the  very  opposite  of  laughter. 

The  lachrynud  effusion  is  an  accompaniment  of  grief,  but 
there  are  also  tean  of  joy.  In  the  extreme  of  merriment,  the 
eye  is  moistened  and  suffused.    We  can  easily  suppose,  that 
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an  increased  vital  stunnlnB  of  the  lachiymal  gland  and  sae 
would  promote  the  secretion  of  the  healthy  liquid,  and  that 
this,  by  coursing  over  the  sensitive  sm&ce  of  the  eyelids, 
would  give  a  certain  genial  sensation,  which  we  enjoy  in  the 
happy  moods  of  tender  emotioa  The  amount  may  be  in- 
creased so  as  almost  to  reach  the  point  of  visible  drops,  and 
still  be  of  the  genial  character.  But  we  must  not  conclude 
that  the  profuse  stream  that  overflows  in  the  outburst  of 
grief,  is  merely  the  same  action  carried  one  stage  fiBkrther. 
The  common  feu^t  of  abundance  of  liquid  does  not  prove  that 
all  else  is  the  same.  As  we  may  have  a  profuse  salivation, 
containing  very  little  of  the  material  that  avails  for  insali- 
vating the  food,  so  we  may  have  a  profuse  lachrymal  effusion, 
caused,  not  by  the  increased,  but  by  the  diminished  action  of 
the  gland,  in  which  case  the  quality  would  be  radically 
changed.  I  make  this  assumption  partly  on  speculative 
grounds,  and  partly  because  I  think  any  one  wiU  recognize 
a  difference  in  the  sensation  of  the  eyelids,  when  moistened 
under  a  joyful  wave,  and  when  the  moistening  comes  of  pain 
or  depression. 

Not  only  in  painful  states,  but  also  in  extreme  instances 
of  pleasurable  emotion,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  axe 
congested,  and  the  effusion  of  tears  is  one  mode  of  relief 

21.  The  principle  now  contended  for  not  only  explains  a 
large  and  important  region  of  facts,  but  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  individual  If  pleasure  were  something 
subversive  of  vital  force,  our  system  would  be  a  house  divided 
against  itself  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  above  principle  were 
rigorously  true,  we  should  never  be  inwardly  moved  to  act  in 
a  manner  prejudicial  to  our  physical  welfare.  That  we  are 
so  moved  is,  then,  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  some  modifying 
influence,  which  must  be  brought  to  light,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  theory  of  pleasure  and  pain.  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  ordinary  pleasures  of  the  Ave  senses  do  not  point  to  any 
great  or  marked  increase  of  vitality ;  and  one  might  say  the 
same  of  many  of  the  special  emotions — ^wonder,  affection, 
power,  knowledge,  fine  art,  &c.    That  these  are  accompanied 
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hy  some  increase  of  vital  power  is  proved  by  their  expres- 
mm,  which  is  of  a  lively,  animated  kind,  whenever  the 
pleasure  is  considerable.  But  it  could  not  be  said,  that  the 
increase  of  vigour  in  the  system  at  large  corresponds  on  all 
occasions  to  the  degree  of  the  pleasure.  A  still  more  startling 
exception  is  presented  by  the  Narcotic  stimulants,  for  these 
are  known  to  debilitate  and  waste  the  powers  of  life.  And  if 
it  be  maintained  that  this  is  only  an  after  consequence,  and 
corresponds  to  the  stage  when  the  mental  tone  has  changed 
to  pain  and  depression,  I  reply  that  such  is  not  strictly  the 
fiust ;  a  man  drinking  to  intoxication  loses  his  physical  energy 
befiyre  the  feeling  of  exhilaration  abates ;  and  the  pleasurable 
excitement  of  tobacco  and  of  opium  may  continue  under  an 
almoet  total  prostration  of  the  vital  forces. 

We  are  thns  called  upon  to  qualify  the  doctrine  that 
connects  Pleasure  and  Self-conservation,  by  another  doctrine 
ooimecting  Pleasure  simply  with  Stimulation.    The  precise 
limits  of  this  second  principle  are  to  be  determined  by  an  , 
examination  of  the  fiicts. 

22.  It  is  convenient  to  divide  the  modes  of  stimulation 
into  two  classes:  Firsts  what  may  be  called  the  natural 
stimulants  of  the  Senses  and  the  Emotions ;  and  secondly. 
Narcotics  and  Drugs. 

Pirst  On  examining  the  natural  stimulants  of  the  Senses, 
what  we  appear  to  find  is  this.  Touches,  Sounds,  Sights,  are 
pleasurable  within  certain  limits  of  irUenrity  (excepting  per- 
haps discordant  sounds).  Pain  in  these  three  higher  senses 
arises  from  excess  in  the  stimulus  applied.  The  point  of 
excess  is  exceedingly  variable  in  different  persons,  and  in 
the  same  person  at  different  times ;  and  notoriously  depends 
upon  the  vigour  of  the  sjrstem.  So  that  we  may  say  with 
certainty,  as  regards  the  seosations  of  Touch,  Hearing,  and 
Sight,  that  sensation,  as  such,  is  pleasurable  within  limits 
determined  by  the  vigour  of  the  nervous  systeuL  As 
regards  the  chemical  senses,  Taste  and  Smell,  we  cannot 
lay  down  the  rule  in  the  same  positive  manner ;  we  cannot 
affirm  the  difference  between  painful  tastes  or  odours  and 
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those  that  are  pleasant  to  be  merely  a  difference  of  acute- 
ness.  We  do  not  at  present  understand  what  are  the  distinc- 
tive modes  of  action  of  sweet  and  bitter  tastes  on  the  nervous 
substance,  and  we  may  not  say,  r^aiding  tastes  and  odours^ 
that  sensation  as  such  is  pleasurable.  At  all  events,  these 
pleasures  and  pains  are  not  obviously  explained  on  the 
principle  of  Conservation :  both  the  one  and  the  other  are 
referable  purely  to  the  principle  of  Stimulation.  A  bad  odour 
does  not  owe  its  painful  agency  to  depression  of  vitality,  nor 
a  sweet  odour  to  the  opposite  fact 

Some  of  the  simpler  emotions  can  be  easily  explained  on 
one  or  other  of  the  two  principles.  Wonder  is  a  pleasurable 
stimulant,  if  not  applied  out  of  proportion  to  the  vigour  of 
the  system.  So  with  tender  feeling,  with  the  sentiment  of 
power,  fine  art,  &c.  Many  of  the  painful  emotions  are  asso* 
ciated  with  depressing  agencies :  fear^  sorrow,  shame,  are 
familiar  examples.  These  may  also  operate  as  perverse 
stimulants,  or  irritants,  of  the  nervous  system. 

And  now,  iu  the  second  place^  as  regards  narcotic  stimu- 
lation, we  have  a  series  of  substances — ^alcohol,  tobacco,  tea, 
opium,  hascbish  (Indian  hemp),  betel-nut — ^that  are  pleasur- 
able, but  hardly  in  any  degree  favouring  vital  action.  We 
may  allow  them  some  influence  in  promoting  the  physical 
vigour  for  a  brief  interval  of  time,  but  their  effect,  as  stimu- 
lants of  the  mental  tone,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  most 
that  can  be  claimed  for  them  in  that  respect  On  the  other 
side,  if  carried  beyond  certain  narrow  bounds,  they  under- 
mine and  destroy  the  human  constitution  ;  and  the  principle 
of  self-conservation  is  not  always  able  to  avert  that  conse- 
quence. 

The  law  of  Stimulation,  as  a  supplementary  principle  to 
Conservation,  amounts  to  this : — We  possess  a  certain  amount 
of  nervous  vigour  or  irritability,  which  is  converted  into  the 
full  actuality  of  pleasure,  only  when  impelled  by  shocks  that 
have  no  nutritive  tendency,  but  merely  draw  upon,  and  con- 
sume, the  accumulated  power.  If  we  apply  stimulants,  up  to 
a  certain  point,  we  do  not  dissipate  force  beyond  what  will 
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be  lepaired;  if  we  fall  short  of  that  point,  we  miss  the 
pleasure  that  oar  frame  is  able  to  sustain ;  if  we  exceed 
the  pointy  we  ran  into  a  declension  or  degeneracy.  It 
wonld  seem  that  we  can  afford  both  the  natural  stimula- 
tion of  the  senses,  and  a  certain  small  amount  of  stimu- 
lating drugs,  and  yet  not  over-draw  our  allowance  of  nervous 
power. 

23.  One  might,  not  without  plausibility,  maintain  the 
position  that  Stimulation  is  the  sole  cause  of  pleasure,  and 
that  the  nourishment  of  vital  energy  merely  enables  this  to  be 
pushed  to  greater  lengths,  without  degenerating  into  pain. 
The  facts  would  undoubtedly  bear  this  interpretation.  It 
could  be  said  that  stimulation  of  some  kind  can  never  be 
absent ;  and  that,  by  increasing  the  vital  power,  this  stimula- 
tion, foiling  on  the  refreshed  nervous  substance,  would  impart 
the  pleasurable  tona  But  it  is  better,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  not  to  push  either  principle  to  exclusive  pre- 
dominance. A  certain  physical  vitality,  in  some  organs  at 
least,  if  not  an  essential  condition  of  a  pleasurable  tone,  can 
always  enhance  the  efiTect  of  the  other  cause,  and  in  practice 
is  often  all  that  we  need  to  look  to. 

The  contrast  of  country  and  city  life  familiarly  illustrates 
the  two  principles.  The  pleasure  of  the  one  results  mainly 
from  the  conservative  and  healthy  or  vitalizing  influences, 
the  pleasure  of  the  other  from  variety  of  stimulation.  It  is 
possible  to  attain  a  measure  of  happiness  by  either  mode. 
Hifjtk  health  is  not  an  essential  of  pleasure ;  the  nerves  may 
retpond  to  agreeable  stimulations  in  the  midst  of  some  (not 
all)  modes  of  bodily  weakness.  The  readiness  to  take  on 
the  thrill  of  intense  pleasure  is  a  speeiality  of  the  nervous 
constitution ;  the  state  of  the  general  system,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  glandular  organs,  is  an  important  element, 
bat  the  nudn  foimdation  is  to  be  sought  in  an  endowment 
of,  in  the  case,  the  nerve  tissue.  A  man  may  have,  as  it 
were,  a  natural  genius  for  being  happy.  (For  a  further 
dtscoflsion  of  the  physical  accompaniments  of  Feeling,  see 
Appendix  R) 
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THS  INSTINGfTIVE  GEBM8  OF  VOLITIOK. 

24  In  a  former  chapter,  I  endeavoured  to  establish,  as 
an  important  fact  of  the  human  system,  that  our  various 
organs  are  liable  to  be  moved  by  a  stimulus  proceeding  &om 
the  nervous  centres,  in  the  absence  of  any  impressions  &om 
without,  or  any  antecedent  state  of  feeling  whatsoever.  This 
fact  of  spontaneous  activity,  I  look  upon  as  an  essential 
prelude  to  voluntary  power,  making  indeed  one  of  the 
terms  or  elements  of  Volition ;  in  other  words.  Volition  is  a 
compound,  made  up  of  this  and  something  else. 

Neither  the  esdstence  of  spontaneous  actions,  nor  the 
essential  connexion  of  these  with  voluntary  actions,  has 
'/  been,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  advanced  as  a  doctrine  by  any 
I  writer  on  the  human  mind ;  but  the  following  interesting 
extracts  from  the  great  physiologist,  Muller,  will  show  that 
he  has  been  forcibly  impressed  with  both  the  one  and  the 
otherof  these  views, 
!     'yit  is  evident  that  the  ultimate  source  of  voluntary  motion 
cannof  depend  on  any  conscious  conception  of  its  object ;  for 
voluntary-{I  should  say  'spontaneous,*]  motions  are  performed 
by  the  foetus  before  any  object  can  occur  to  the  mind,  before 
an  idea  can  possibly  be  conceived  of  what  the  voluntary 
motion  effectsl  we  must  therefore  view  the  question  in  a 
much  simpler  mruner.     On  what  do  the  first  voluntary 
movements  in  the  foetus  depend  ?    All  the  complex  condi- 
tions which  give  rise  to  voluntary  motions,  in  the  adult,  are 
here  absent.    Its  own  body  is  the  sole  world  fix>m  which  the 
obscure  conceptions  of  the  foetus  that  excite  its  actions  can 
be  derived.  (The  foetus  moves  its  limbs  at  first,  not  for  the 
attainment  of  any  object,  but  solely  because  it  can  mope  them. 
Since,  however,  on  this  supposition,  there  can  be  no  particular 
reason  for  the  movement  of  any  one  part,  and  the  fcctus 
would  have  equal  cause  to  move  all  its  muscles  at  the  same 
time,  there  must  be  something  which  determines  this  or  that  \ 
voluntary  motion  to  be  performed, — ^which  incites  the  retrac*    \ 
tion,  first  of  this  foot  or  arm,  and  then  of  the  other.*  y  \ 
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Thia  last  supposition,  as  to  the  equal  tendency  of  all  the  / 
muscles  to  come  into  action  through  the  spontaneous  activity ' 
of  the  centres,  is,  I  think,  too  absolutely  stated.    There  can 
hardly  exist  such  a  perfectly  balanced  charge  of  the  centres,       ' « 
as  to  make  all  of  them  equally  ready  to  commence  a  stimulus    ^ 
of  the  muscles  under  their  control,  like  the  ass  of  Buridan . 
between  the  two  bundles  of  hay.    It  will  always  happen 
that  some  one  will  be  more  prone  to  act  than  another,  from 
the  mere  state  of  constitutional  or  nutritive  vigour  belonging 
to  it :  and  when  that  one  has  exhausted  itself,  the  discharge 
of  some  other  may  be  expectef'Then,  as  to  the  tendency 
to  move  the  limbs  by  turns,  we  have  already  seen  that  this 
alternation  is  provided  for  by  a  distinct  arrangement;  so 
that  when  by  any  means  a  motion  of  the  legs  is  commenced, 
that  motion  is  guided  in  an  alternating  cycle.     I  continue 
theopotation from  Miiller.  ^^^ 

v^e  knowledge  of  the  changes  of  position,  which  are*"^ 
proouoed  by  given  movements,  is  gained  gradually,  and  only  | 
by  means  of  the  movements  themselves^the  first  play  of  the  I 
will  on  single  groups  of  the  radicle  motior^bres  of  the  nerves  / 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  must  therefore  be  independent  of  I  / 
any  aim  towards  change  of  position ;  it  is  a  mere  play  of  '  / 
volition,  without  any^conception  of  the  effects  thereby  pro- 
duced in  the  limbs.  This  voluntary  [say,  rather,  spontaneous] 
excitation  of  the  origins  of  the  nervous  fibres,  without  objects 
in  view,  gives  rise  to  motions,  changes  of  posture,  and  conse- 
quent sensations.  Tkm  a  eonnexian  is  established  in  the  yeT 
void  mind  between  certain  sensations  and  certain  motions. 
When  subsequently  a  sensation  is  excited  from  without,  in 
any  one  part  of  the  body,  the  mind  will  be  already  aware 
that  the  voluntary  motion,  which  is  in  consequence  executed, 
will  manifest  itself  in  the  limb  which  was  the  seat  of  sensa- 
tio^  the  foetus  in  utero  will  move  the  limb  that  is  pressed 
i^n,  and  not  all  the  limbs  simultaneously.  The  voluntary 
morements  of  animals  must  be  devebped  in  the  same  manner. 
The  bird  which  begins  to  sing,  is  necessitated  by  an  instinct 
to  incite  the  nerves  of  its  laryngeal  muscles  to  action ;  tones 
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are  thiu  produced    By  the  repetition  of  this  blind  exertion 
of  volition,  the  bird  at  length  learns  to  connect  the  kind  of 
jomae  with  the  character  of  the  effect  produced^ 

'We  have  already  learned,  from  many  other  Ucts,  that  the 
nervooB  principle  in  the  medulla  oblongata  is  in  a  state  of 
extraordinary  tension,  or  proneness  to  action;  that  the 
slightest  change  in  its  condition  excites  a  discharge  of  nerv- 
ous influence,  as  manifested  in  laughing,  sneezing,  sobbing, 
&C.  While  the  tension  of  the  nervous  principle  is  not  dis- 
turbed, we  are  equally  ready  to  excite  voluntary  movements 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  and  such  is  the  state  of  rest  or  inac- 
tion. Every  mental  impulse  to  motion  disturbs  the  balance 
of  this  tension,  and  causes  a  discharge  of  nervous  influence 
in  a  determinate  direction, — ^that  is,  excites  to  action  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  fibres  of  the  nervous  motor  apparatus.' — 
(Physiology,  p.  936-7.) 

This  last  view  I  conceive  to  be  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  nature  of  nervous  energy.  The  nervous  system  may  be 
compared  to  an  organ  with  bellows  constantly  chaiged,  and 
ready  to  be  let  off  in  anyjlirection,  according  to  the  particular 
keys  that  are  touched  \The  stimulus  of  our  sensations  and 
feelings,  instead  of  supplying  the  inward  power,  merely  de- 
termines  the  manner  and  place  of  the  dischi^^}  The  centres 
of  speech  and  song,  for  example,  when  fresh  and  healthy, 
either  overflow  so  as  to  commence  action  in  a  purely  spon- 
taneous way,  or  they  remain  undischaiged  till  irritated  by 
some  external  influence,  as,  for  example,  the  sound  of  another 
voice.  The  bird  whose  morning  song  has  lain  dormant  for  a 
time,  breaks  forth  at  the  stimulus  of  another  songster  just 
begim. 

25.  We  must  now,  therefore,  specifically  consider  what 
there  is  in  volition  over  and  above  the  spontaneous  dis- 
charge of  active  impulses  upon  our  various  moving  organs, — 
limbs,  body,  voice,  tongue,  eyes,  &c.  If  we  look  at  this  kind 
of  impulse  closely,  we  shall  see  wherein  its  defect  or  insuffi-  V 
ciency  lies,  namely,  in  the  random  nature  of  it  Being 
dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  various  nervous  centres. 
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the  dischaige  is  legalated  by  physical  circumstances,  and  not 
by  the  ends,  poiposes,  or  uses  of  the  animal  When  the 
centres  of  locomotion  are  fresh  and  exuberant,  as  in  the  dog 
unchained  of  a  morning,  the  animal  sets  off  at  the  top  of  his 
speed;  the  force  once  exhausted,  the  creature  comes  to  a 
stand-still  in  the  same  spontaneous  way,  like  a  watch  run 
down.  But  this  moment  of  exhausted  energy  is  the  very 
moment  when  an  animal  ought  properly  to  be  active  in  pro- 
curing food  and  replenishment  to  the  system;  and  there 
ought  to  be  in  the  state  of  exhaustion  itself  a  stimulus  to  act, 
just  as  a  watch  run  down  would  require,  in  order  to  be  self- 
snstaining,  to  pull  some  string  that  would  set  a-going  a 
power  to  wind  it  up,  or  as  a  dying  fixe  ought  to  act  on  a 
spring  for  putting  on  fresh  coals.  Mere  spontaneity,  there- 
fore, stops  far  short  of  what  our  volition  does  for  us  in  the  ^  A 
way  of  self-preservation ;  a  power  that  dies  out  when  action 
is  most  needed,  cannot  be  the  appropriate  support  of  our 
existence. 

Mttller^s  application  of  the  term  '  voluntary '  to  the  initial 
movements  prompted  solely  by  the  state  of  tension  of  the 
nerve  centres,  is  not  strictly  correct ;  these  movements  are  but 
one  term  of  the  couple  that  makes  up  an  act  of  volition ;  both 
a  feeling  and  a  movement  are  necessaiy  parts  of  every  such 
act  A  morsel  of  food  on  the  tongue  stimulates  the  move- 
ments of  mastication ;  this  is  a  voluntary  effort,  an  effort 
prompted  and  controlled  by  a  feeling,  namely,  the  sensation 
of  taste  or  relish.  Acts  performed  without  any  stimulus  of 
feeling  are  usually  described  as  involuntary ;  such  are  the 
spasms  of  disease,  and  many  of  the  reflex  movements. 

There  is^  in  the  mature  animal,  a  power  in  certain  feelings 
or  emotions  to  originate  movements  of  the  various  active 
organs.  A  connexion  exists  between  our  emotional  states  and 
our  active  states,  sufficient  to  constitute  a  link  of  cause  and 
effect  between  the  one  and  the  other.  The  question  is 
whether  this  link  is  original  or  acquired. 

Dc  Beid  has  no  hesitation  in  classing  the  voluntary  com- 
mand of  our  oiganSy  that  is,  the  sequence  of  feeling  and  action 
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implied  in  all  acts  of  will,  among  m8tiiict&  (See  his  du^iter 
on  Instincts,  Essays  en  the  Actios  Powers.)  The  power  of 
lifting  a  morsel  of  food  to  the  month  is»  according  to  him,  an 
instinctive  or  pre-established  conjunction  of  the  wish  and  the 
deed ;  that  is  to  say,  the  emotional  state  of  hunger  oonpled 
with  the  sight  of  a  piece  of  bread,  is  associated,  throng^  a 
primitive  link  of  the  mental  constitution,  with  the  sevexai 
movements  of  the  hand,  arm,  and  mouth,  concerned  in  the 
act  of  eatiug. 

This  assertion  of  Dr.  Beid's  may  be  simply  met  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  facts.  It  is  not  true  that  human  beings  possess  at 
birth  any  voluntary  command  of  their  limbs  whatsoever.  A 
babe  of  two  months  old  cannot  use  its  hands  in  obedience  to 
its  desires.  The  infieoit  can  grasp  nothing,  hold  nothing,  can 
scarcely  fix  its  eyes  on  anything.  Dr.  Beid  might  as  well 
assert  that  the  movements  of  a  ballet-dancer  are  instinctive, 
or  that  we  are  bom  with  an  already  established  link  of 
causation  in  our  minds  between  the  wish  to  paint  a  landscape 
and  the  movements  of  a  painter^s  arm.  K  the  more  perfect 
command  of  our  voluntary  movements  be  an  acquisition,  so 
is  the  less  perfect  command  of  these  movements  during  the 
first  year  of  life.  At  the  moment  of  birth,  voluntary  action  is 
all  but  a  nonentity. 

26.  Accordingly,  there  must  be  a  process  of  aequiremmt, 
in  the  establishing  of  those  links  uniting  feeling  with  action, 
"N        which  volition  implies.    But  the  acquisition  must  itself  re- 
N  '        P<^^  ^P^^  ^^^  primordial  fact,  or  instinct,  of  our  nature. 
.C  ^\    The  point,  then,  is  to  ascertain  what  connexion  there  is,  j 
j;^   ^^\y  at  the  outset  of  life,  between  our  feelings  and  our  move-  I 
V    ments,  which  the  course  of  experience  and  education  converts  ) 
C  V*    •  into  mature  volitions.  -^ 

^ ''  /  /         I  will  endeavour  to  indicate  what  seems  to  me  the  precise 
«^ '  \*^     situation  wherein  a  feeling  prompts  an  action  in  the  beginmng. 
.:  ^*  Although  in  the  completely-formed  will,  a  state  of  pleasuie 


^      '  can  induce  the  actions  necessary  for  prolonging  it, — as  when 

a  crowd  follows  a  military  band, — in  the  infieuicy  of  the  being, 
pleasure  can  induce  action  of  same  kind,  but  not  necessarily 
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of  tbe  light  kind.  There  is  no  relevance  in  the  heightened 
movements  of  the  child  under  pleasure,  no  proper  direction 
giyen  to  them  for  snstaining  or  increasing  that  pleasure,  as 
would  happen  at  a  later  period  Still,  there  is  an  efifect  of 
quickened  energy  when  an  agreeable  feeling  suddenly  takes 
pooession  of  the  mind.  'We  have  seen  that  an  increase  of 
vital  power  is  a  concomitant  of  pleasure,  (this  holds  even 
under  the  principle  of  Stimulation) ;  which  iocrease  passes 
sometimes  to  the  oiganic  functions  alone,  and  sometimes  to 
the  active  fdnctions  or  the  muscles,  and  not  unfirequently  to 
all  parts,  especially  in  the  freshness  of  early  life.  Now,  the 
important  result  as  r^ards  the  will,  is  the  miueiUar  accession. 
If  the  qrstem  is  previously  quiescent,  there  will  be  a  burst  of 
energy ;  if  already  acting,  the  action  will  be  increased.  Still 
there  will  be  no  detennination  in  one  course  rather  than  in 
another;  there  will  be  no  preference,  and  therefore  no  proper 

Suppose  now  that  the  movements  arising  out  of  mere 
physical  exuberance,  should  be  accidentally  such  as  to  increase 
the  pleasoiable  feeling  of  the  moment ;  the  very  &ct  of  such 
increased  pleasure  would  imply  the  other  £BU)t  of  increased 
energy  of  the  system,  ani  of  these  very  nurvemenie  then  at 
work  The  pleasure  would  in  this  way  feed  itseli^  and  we 
should  have  something  amounting  substantially  to  a  volition, 
^ontaneity,  or  accident^  has  brought  certain  movements  into 
play ;  the  effect  of  thoee  movements  is  to  induce  a  burst  of 
new  pleasure :  but  we  cannot  induce  pleasure  without  induc- 
ing new  eneigy  to  the  physical  system,  and  therefore  to  the 
members  acting  at  the  moment  JSo  long  as  these  movements 
add  to  the  pleasure,  so  long  they  add  to  their  own  stimula-  r^ . 
tion.  Let  them  cease  to  yield  new  accessions  of  delight,  and  >^ 
there  will  be  an  end  to  their  &rther  acceleration  as  the  result 
of  increased  vital  energy. 

27.  Befiyre  producing  actual  instances,  let  us  complete 
the  geneml  statement  by  supposing  the  opposite  condition, 
that  ii.  Pain.  Let  movements  be  commenced  as  before, 
through  the  spontaneous  energy  of  the  healthy  system,  but 
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let  those  moyements  occasion  a  sadden  feeling  of  pain.  In 
doing  so,  thej  occasion  also,  in  virtue  of  the  connexion  above 
contended  for,  an  abatement  of  the  vital  eneigies,  which 
abatement,  extending  to  the  movements,  brings  them  more  or 
less  to  a  stand-stilL  (To  avoid  complicating  the  case  at  this 
stage,  I  must  suppose  that  the  pain  is  not  an  acute  smart, 
which  would  irritate  the  nerves  and  induce  the  spasmodic 
movements  of  pain;  that  is  no  doubt  a  genuine  natural 
agency,  but  as  it  is  not  of  universal  occurrence,  we  can  here 
assume  that  it  does  not  take  place.  In  following  out  the  con* 
sequences  of  pain  as  such,  the  depression  of  the  powers  of  life 
is  the  chief,  and  the  only  indispensable,  effect)  But  this  effect 
is  exactly  what  is  wanted  in  the  present  instance,  namely,  to 
check  movements  that  are  the  cause  of  suffering ;  and  the  end 
is,  for  the  time  being,  as  much  answered  through  the  agency 
in  question,  as  it  is  afterwards  when  the  will  attains  its  foil 
development  If  a  cessation  of  active  energy  is  the  remedy 
for  a  state  of  suffering,  that  remedy  lies  in  the  £ict  itself;  for 
suffering  and  abated  force  go  together.  The  application  of 
this  fact  is  peculiarly  apparent  in  the  modes  of  dealing  with 
men  and  animals.  If  we  vrish  to  repress  too  much  activity 
in  a  living  being,  pain  is  the  sure  instrument  A  slight  pain, 
no  doubt,  may  have  the  opposite  effect,  for  reasons  that  we 
have  seen ;  but  a  severe  pain  will  certainly  succeed.  The 
natural,  the  direct  agency  of  pain  is  to  abate  vital  power, 
muscular  notion  included.  The  instantaneous  consequence 
of  even  a  slight  hurt  is  often  to  stop  activity  for  the  instant. 
Thus,  then,  we  see  that  when  movement  concurs  with  pain, 
the  pain  arrests  the  movement  through  its  general  depressing 
agency;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  a  movement  bringing  plea* 
sure  is  sustained  and  promoted  through  the  connexion 
between  pleasure  and  exalted  energy. 

28.  Take  the  example  of  sucking,  an  act  that  the  infaut, 
or  young  animal,  must  be  capable  of  at  the  moment  of  birth 
At  the  outset,  there  must  be  a  reflex  process,  causing  the  em* 
brace  of  the  nipple  to  be  followed  by  the  movements  of  th«» 
tongue.    The  voluntary  stage  is  attained,  when  the  feeling  of 
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%^  ^   possess  the  power  to  indace  the 


'^A,  '^^^^^^tain  the  action  once  commenced 

^-^V^       ^^  *^ighten  the  energy,  of  the  act?    I 


^. 


^^'^^^^^^'        ^  '  ^'  *^®  nutritive  material  with 

'>^  '^^  ^^^     *^^  'wwers  of  life,  including  the 


/  ^'^^/^^>5>fefc.  <  '^^^°'  namely,  the  chest, 

v'V      '^^  y./  ^.^^=w  *>_  Mtional  eneigy  in-  mas- 


'4r 


\^J^^o^     rr"^"^        ^  '  ^  agreeable  to  us, 

^^ '^^"^^^"^  ^fo-    I^t  us  now 


V^         i^i^^  ^^  .ached,  and  that  the 


Z' 

r 


'^"'^^^     ^  .nat  point   The  meaning, 

'  '<  ^>        ^  of  the  liquid  with  the  full 

>^         ^""^  .ing  to  the  powers  of  life ;  that, 

^'**^  the  contrary  result  ensues.     The 

''  ^  Py  .oing  to  the  sucking  parts  now  fades 

^"^^^l^selTes  Ssdl  into  inaction ;  in  other  words, 

4^    ^^t  as  if  it  knew  that  it  had  enough ;  the 

^ed  >i4^^  painful  state  of  mind  called  satiety,  is 

i^m^^^^  a  lowered  condition  of  the  active  organs, 

^  •  fiot  X   ^  arrests  the  movement  that  is  causing  the 

-'*'^**^  irtim.  fiL******'  Of  i%  after  l\fe,  by  speeially  mthdrawing 

^pgr  JTv^UUu  p^^  hUbjfthe  rownd-ahaiU  procen  of  euUing 

^g  1^^  ^  ^  points.    The  primordial  force  of  volition  knows 

^^ibiBg  o(  Hngluig  out  one  member  from  the  rest ;  this  comes 

_  •  >^^M  of  tentatives  and  early  struggles.    Pleasure  can 

.g0J$0  ^^  ^ergy  everywhere,  pain  lower  it  everywhere,  from 

^]i0  first ;  the  power  of  discriminative  selection  is  not  bom 

,^^|tb  itt»  and  must  be  acquired 

I  have  supposed  the  case  of  a  pleasure  concurring  with  a 
_0veiDttit  that  feeds  it;  and  of  a  pain  concurring  with  a 
^^y^0DiCDt  that  occasions  it;  and  have  pointed  out  the 
^^H|ial  results.  A  third  case,  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  fre- 
^"^^y  in  animal  life,  is  the  following : — A  creature  is  in 
^[^],  or  under  a  depressing  condition  of  mind ;  the  direct 
^^LroienCB,  or  natural  accompaniment^  is  a  lowered  state  of 
^^l^lil  eneigies.  Nevertheless  random  movements  are  still 
\lfytwed;  the  spontaneity  may  not  be  exhausted;  and 
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perhaps  the  pain  has  pioduced  that  other  effect  of  spasmodic 
irritatioa  of  the  nerve&    At  all  events,  movements  occur ; 
the  limbs  are  thrown  about,  the  head  is  tossed  from  side  to 
side,  and  so  on.    Now,  let  the  pain  instantly  cease.    Mentally, 
the  result  is  a  great  reaction,  in  fact  a  burst  of  pleasure ; 
physically,  there  concurs  the  usual  elation  of  the  system, 
moving  members  among  the  rest    The  movements  that  were 
going  on  when  the  pain  ceased,  receive  a  sudden  accession  of 
power  out  of  the  general  fund,  and  are  made  all  the  more 
energetia    Apply  this  to  a  particular  instance.    A  new-bom 
animal  lies  on  the  ground  uneasy.    It  knows  nothing  of  the 
cause  and  as  little  of  the  remedy.    The  physical  accompani- 
ment of  the  state  is  a  languid  condition  of  the  bodily  mem- 
bers, supposing  no  acute  stimulation  of  the  nerves.    Still  the 
moving  eneigies  are  not  entirely  subdued.    The  spontaneous 
tendencies,  prompting  now  to  one  part,  now  to  another,  make 
it  at  last  spring  to  its  legs  and  commence  a  forward  locomotion. 
With  the  locomotion,  the  uneasiness  sensibly  subsidea     Say 
that  the  animal  is  thereby  withdrawn  from  too  great  proximity 
to  the  fire.    Now,  every  felt  abatement  of  the  uneasy  Sensation 
is  a  throb  of  pleasure,  and  carries  with  it  the  usual  physical 
stimulation.     The  inevitable  consequence  is,  that  the  loco- 
motive movement  accidentally  begun  shares  in  the  heightened 
energy  imparted  to  the  system,  concurrently  with  the  relief 
from  the  pain,  and  is  consequently  quickened.    If  the  relief 
still  goes  on,  so  does  the  stimulation,  until  the  uneasy  state 
has  passed  away  even  from  the  remembrance ;  at  which  stage 
no  further  increase  takes  place,  and  the  animal,  after  giving 
full  vent  to  the  energy  thus  imparted,  falls  away  again  to 
the  resting  posture.     If,  however,  in  avoiding  Scylla,  the 
creature  were  to  come  upon  Charybdis,  the  course  would  be 
reversed ;  a  new  pain  encountered  would  have  its  effect  in 
arresting  action;  a  pain  increasing  at  eveiy  step  would 
accelerate  the  downward  career  of  depression,  until  move- 
ment were  no  longer  possible. 

To  take  another  example.    An  infant  lying  in  bed  has 
the  painful  sensation  of  chillness.    This  feeling  has  its  usual 
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depTCSsing  acoompamments,  and  may  or  may  not  cause  the 
oonvnlaiye  oatbnnt  of  pain,  what  we  may  tenn  the  chaiac- 
teriatic  .emoiunuU  expression.  At  all  events,  spontaneous 
movements  will  arise,  whether  from  natural  healthy  power, 
or  from  irritated  nerves.  In  the  course  of  these  spontaneous 
movements,  there  occurs  an  action  bringing  the  child  into 
contact  with  the  nurse  lying  beside  it ;  instantly,  warmth  is 
felt^  there  is  a  throb  of  pleasure,  and  a  concurrent  stimulus 
to  the  physical  system.  The  successful  movement  is  sus- 
tained, and  made  more  energetic,  and  the  contact  is  kept  up. 
Such  would  be  the  natural  operation  of  the  law  that  connects 
pleasurable  relief  with  increased  energy.  The  child  twelve 
months  old  can  perform  this  act  by  a  true  selective  volition : 
the  child  of  three  days  can  do  it  only  at  random,  and  by  the 
bdp  of  the  principle  we  have  been  explaining.  A  process  of 
acquirement  has,  I  believe,  occurred  in  the  meantime,  which 
is  exemplified  in  the  present  volume  (Comtiouitt,  Anocia^ 
Ham  of  Voliiion),  and  at  still  greater  length  in  *  The  Emotions 
and  the  Will'  (Will,  Chap^  IL). 

29.  There  are  vazious  actions,  commonly  called  Instincts, 
that  are  only  phases  or  results  of  this  fundamental  pro- 
perty of  mind  Se^-^ntmrvaium,  implying  the  revulsion 
from  pain  and  injury,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  means 
of  snbaistenoe,  is  an  example  of  volition  as  now  explained. 
We  have  apparently  so  original  tendency  to  protect  our- 
sdves  from  injurious  influences,  if  they  do  not  affect  tu  as 
pains,  nor  to  lay  hold  of  beneficial  influences  that  give  no 
present  pleasure. 

Certain  special  instances  of  early  precaution  against 
harm  are  often  remarked  upon,  as  a  portion  of  the  original 
provision  of  nature  in  our  behalf!  Thus  the  dread  of  falling 
is  very  strong  in  early  life,  and  stimulates  powerful  efforts 
by  way  of  preventioa  But  this  is  no  other  than  an  instance 
of  volition  in  general  The  remembrance  of  the  acute  pain 
of  a  past  fall  is  a  motive  to  preserve  the  stability  of  one's 
fbotini^  And  even  still  earlier,  and  before  experienced  hurts 
can  operate  as  a  warning,  there  is  a  severe  and  distressing 
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sensatiou  in  the  sudden  loss  of  support,  whidi  ptompts  ns 
U>  exertion  for  restoting  the  firm  position. 

THB  YOICB. 

30.  So  deeply  does  the  power  of  Speech  enter  into  the 
operations  of  Mind — ^Feeling,  Action,  and  Intelligence — that 
the  mechanism  of  the  organ  deserves  a  fall  description. 

I  shall  first  make  a  few  quotations  from  the  Anatomy 
of  the  Voice. 

'The  upper  part  of  the  air  passage  (from  the  lungs)  is 
modified  in  its  structure  to  form  the  organ  of  voice.  This  oi^gan, 
named  the  larynx,  is  placed  at  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  where  it  forms  a  considerable  prominence  in  the  middle 
line.  It  lies  between  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck,  and  below 
the  tongue  and  hyoid  bone,  to  which  bone  it  is  suspended.* 

'  The  larynx  is  cylindrical  at  the  lower  part,  where  it  joins 
the  trachea  (or  windpipe),  but  it  widens  above,  becomes  flattened 
behind  and  at  the  sides,  and  presents  a  blunted  vertical  ridge  in 
front. 

'  The  larynx  consists  of  a  framework  of  cartilages,  articnlated 
together  and  connected  by  proper  ligaments,  two  of  which, 
named  the  true  voeal  eordSf  are  immediately  concerned  in  the 
production  of  the  voice.  It  also  possesses  muscles,  which  move 
the  cartilages  one  upon  another,  a  mucous  membrane  lining  its 
internal  sur&ce,  numerous  mucous  glands,  and  lastly,  blood- 
vessels, lymphatics,  and  nerves,  besides  cellular  tissue  and  fat.' 

OartUagea  of  the  Larynx. — 'The  cartilages  of  the  larynx 
consist  of  three  single  and  symmetrical  pieces,  named  respectively 
the  thyroid  cartUage^  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  the  cartilage  of  the 
epiglottie,  and  of  six  others,  which  occur  in  pairs,  namely,  the 
two  arytenoid  cartilages,  the  cornicnla  laryngis,  and  the  cuneiform 
cartilages.  Of  these,  only  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  are 
seen  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  larynx  (see  fig.  11,  p.  809) ;  the 
arytenoid  cartilages,  surmounted  by  the  cornicnla  of  the  larynx, 
together  with  the  back  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  on  which  they 
rest,  form  the  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx,  whilst  the  epiglottis 
is  situated  in  front,  and  the  cuneiform  cartilages  on  each  side  of 
the  upper  opening.* — Quain. 

Confining  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  to  the  parts 
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immediately  connected  with  voice,  we  need  to  refer  princi- 
pally to  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  the  two  arjrtenoid 
caxtilagea^  the  true  vocal  cords,  and  the  muscles  that  move 
the  cartilages  and  thereby  affect  the  tension  and  the  position 
of  the  vocal  cords. 

*The  thyroid  (shield-shaped)  cartilage  (see  fig.  10)  is  the 
latgest  of  the  pieces  composing  the  larynx.  It  is  formed  by  two 
flat  lamella  nnited  in  front  at  an  aonte  angle  along  the  middle 
line,  where  they  form  a  vertical  projection  which  becomes  gradu- 
ally efboed  as  it  is  traced  from  above  downwards.  The  two 
lamell«i  diverging  one  from  the  other  backwards^  embrace  the 
eriooid  cartilage,  and  terminate  posteriorly  by  two  thick  pro- 
jecting vertical  borders,  separated  widely  from  each  other; 
hsnod  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  altogether  wandng  behind.  The 
aagolar  projection  on  the  anterior  snr&ce  in  the  median  line  is 
aobcotaneons,  and  is  mnch  more  prominent  in  the  male  than  in 
the  frmale,  being  named  in  the  former  the  pomum  Adami,* 

*  The  cricoid  cartilage,  so  named  from  its  being  shaped  like  a 
ring,  is  thicker  in  substance  and  stronger  than  the  thyroid 
cartilage ;  it  forms  the  inferior,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
die  back  part  of  the  larynx,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  cartilages 
whioh  completely  surrounds  this  organ.  It  is  deeper  behind, 
where  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  deficient,  measuring  in  the  male 
about  aa  inch  from  above  downwards,  but  is  much  narrower  in 
frooti  where  its  vertical  measurement  is  only  two  lines  and  a  half, 
nie  cricoid  cartilage  is  cixoular  behw^  but  higher  up  it  ia  some- 
what compressed  laterally,  so  that  the  passage  through  it  is  ellipti- 
cal, its  antero-posterior  diameter  being  longer  than  the  transverse.' 

*The  aryiemnd  (ewer-shaped)  cartilages  (fig.  11)  are  two  in 
number,  and  perfectly  symmetrical  in  form.  They  may  be  com- 
pared to  two  three-sided  pyramids  recurved  at  the  summit, 
measuring  from  five  to  six  lines  (half  an  inch)  in  height,  resting 
by  their  bases  on  the  posterior  and  highest  part  of  the  cricoid 
cartSage,  and  approaching  near  to  one  another  towards  the 
"'*^***  line.  Bach  measures  upwards  of  three  lines  in  width, 
aad  more  than  a  line  from  belbre  backwards.' 

The  cartilages  are  bound  together  by  ligaments,  of  which 
I  omit  the  description.  The  appearance  of  the  inUrior  of 
the  larynx  is  given  as  follows  (see  fig.  11) : 
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'On  looking  down  throogfa  ilie  superior  opening  of  the 
larynx  (where  it  commnnicates  with  the  pharjrnx  above  and  la 
bounded  bj  the  epiglottis,  &o.)f  the  aar  passage  below  this  part  ia 
seen  to  beoome  gradually  contracted,  especially  in  its  tranarerae 
diameter,  so  as  to  assume  the  form  of  a  long  narrow  fissure 
running  from  before  backwards.  This  narrow  part  of  the 
larynx  is  called  the  ghtUs.  Below  it^  at  the  upper  border  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  the  interior  of  the  larynx  assumes  an  elliptieal 
form,  and  lower  down  still  it  becomes  circular.  The  glottis  ia 
bounded  laterally  by  four  strongly  marked  folds  of  the  mnooua 
membrane,  stretched  from  before  backwards,  two  on  each  aide, 
and  named  the  vocal  cords.  The  superior  vocal  cords  are  much 
thinner  and  weaker  than  the  inferior,  and  are  arched  or  aemi- 
lunar  in  form ;  the  inferior  or  true  vocal  cords  are  thick,  strong, 
and  straight.  Between  the  right  and  left  inferior  vocal  cord  ia 
the  narrow  opening  of  the  glottis,  named  the  rima  ghUidiM^  and 
sometimes  the  glottis  vera  or  true  glottis* 

The  inferior  or  true  voeai  cords, 
by  whose  vibration  the  voice  ia 
produced,  are  two  bands  of  ekatic 
substance,  attached  in  front  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  depres- 
sion between  the  wings  of  the 
thyroid  cartUage,  and  behind  to 
the  arytenoid  cartilages ;  from  this 
connexion  they  are  called  iLyro- 
arytenoid  ligaments.  '  They  con- 
sist of  closely  arranged  parallel 
fibres  of  that  peculiar  tissue  oc- 
curring in  some  other  parts  of 
the  body,  named  the  i/ellaw  eUuttie 
tissue,  being  probably  the  most 
perfectly  elastic  substance  of  a 
ligamentous  kind  that  nature  has 
produced.     India-rubber  is  em- 

•  '  Side  Tiew  of  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  with  part  of  the 
trachea;  after  WUlis,— 8.  Thyroid  cartilage.  0.  9.  Cricoid  cartflage.  10. 
Crico-thyroid  xnuicle.  1 1 .  Cricothyroid  membrane,  or  ligament  12.  Upper 
rings  of  the  tiachea.' — (Quaik.) 
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ployed,  as  an  extremely  ioferior  imitation,  in  making  arti- 
ficial inatrumeats  resemblii^  the  larynx.  The  upper  and 
free  edges  of  the  cords,  which  are  sharp  and  straight,  are  the 
pazts  thrown  into  vibration  during  the  productiou  of  the 
voice. 

31.  With  teference  to  the  mvxUa  of  the  lemyx,  we  may 
state  beforehand  that  the  principal  movements  to  be  effected 
by  them  relate  to  the  change  of  tightness  and  the  change  of 
distance  of  the  two  chorda,  for  which  purposes  opposing  pairs 
ue  necessary.  By  one  action,  the  chords  are  tightened ;  by 
tnother  relaxed ;  by  a  separate  action  they  are  approximated, 
and  by  the  antagonist  of  this  they  are  parted  asunder. 

The  great  muscle  of  tension  of  the  cords,  the  chief  and 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  voice,  is  the  crieo- 
thyroid,  exhibited  in  the  figure.  '  It  is  a  short,  thick  triangu- 
lar mnscle,  seen  on  the  front  of  the  larynx,  situated  on  the 
fore  part  and  side  of  the  cricoid  cartikge.  Tt  arifes  by  a 
broad  origin  firom  the  cricoid  cartilage,  reaching  from  the 
median  line  backwards  upou  th^ 
lateral  sor&ce,  and  its    fibres,  Fm.  u.* 

passing  obliqnely  upwards  and 
ootwanls,  and  diverging  slightly, 
are  tnatrted  into  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  thyroid  cartilage.' 
The  contraction  of  the  two  crico- 
thyroid moscles  causes  the  thy- 
roid and  cricoid  cartilages  to 
turn  on  each  other  behind;  thns, 
if  we  suppose  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage to  remain  fixed,  the  upper 
part  of  the  thyroid  is  carried  for- 

■  •  A  dIainM,  lU^itl;  altand  from  WWm,  ibowinc  «  bird'*-«r*  ^Unr  of 
Ikalnlviar  «lttM  Urjax.—!.  OpMiiBK  of  Um  (lotUi.  2.  2.  Airtanoid  ov 
1Bt%m.  3.  S.  VesBl  ehotd^  4. 4.  Foatoor  orieo-u7t«noid  miMclM.  6.  Bight 
htanlsioo-WTtawidauiiola;  th>t  ofthaUftMdaUrattOTHL  6.  Ar]'t«noid 
wall.  7.  Thjio-^rTtoiaid  moMl*  of  Uh  Uft  ti<U ;  Uut  ot  tha  right  nda  ia 
iMiiiiL  S.  Uppar  bordar  of  tha  thTraid  ewtll>g*.  9.  9.  Oppar  bordar  ud 
teA<<tt«arie«UaKlfkg«.    la.  P(Mtariaratla»«rrteiuUli|uuat'— Quain. 
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ward  or  away  from  the  other,  drawing  with  it  the  ends  of 
the  vocal  chords,  which  are  attached  behind  to  the  cricoid 
cartilages  through  the  arytenoid  (see  fig.  11).  In  this  way 
the  vocal  cords  are  stretched  in  proportion  as  the  mnsde 
contracts  itself.  The  connteracting  or  antagonistic  mnsdes 
are  exhibited  in  the  fig.  (7),  passing  between  each  arytenoid 
cartilage  and  the  thyroid,  near  the  extremity  of  the  vocal 
cords. 

For  governing  the  apertnre  of  the  glottis,  we  find  a 
muscle  passing  between  the  two  arytenoid  cartilages  (6) ;  by 
its  contraction  drawing  them  together,  and  thus  approximat- 
ing the  cords.  The  cords  are  separated,  and  the  glottis  wid- 
ened, by  a  pair  of  muscles,  exhibited  in  the  figure  (4  4), 
passing  between  the  arytenoid  and  cricoid  cartilages  behind. 
No.  5  in  the  figure  is  another  muscle  connecting  the  same 
two  cartilages  laterally,  and  operating  to  contract  the  glottis. 

32.  The  Larynx,  considered  as  an  instrument  for  ths  pro^ 
duetian  of  sound. — From  the  existence  of  two  vibrating 
strings  or  cords,  the  first  and  obvious  supposition,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Larynx,  was  to  rank  it  with  stringed  instruments, 
such  as  the  violin,  where  the  same  string  produces  a  higher 
or  lower  note,  according  to  the  degree  of  tightness  given  to  it. 
But  that  two  strings,  about  an  inch  long,  should  so  vary  in 
tension  as  to  give  out  a  range  of  notes  extending  to  more 
than  two  octaves.  Is  altogether  unparalleled  in  the  experience 
of  stringed  instruments.  A  more  accurate  comparison  ap- 
pears to  hold  with  reed  instruments,  such  as  the  pipe  of 
an  organ,  where  the  sound  is  produced  by  a  vibrating 
reed.  Miiller  imitated  the  human  voice  by  stretching  two 
elastic  membranes  across  the  mouth  of  a  short  tube,  each 
covering  a  portion  of  the  opening,  and  having  a  chink  left 
between  them.  By  prolonging  the  membranes  downward 
into  the  tube,  so  that  not  merely  their  edges,  but  their  whole 
planes,  might  be  thrown  into  vibration,  Mr.  Willis  carried 
still  farther  the  imitation  of  the  human  Glottis.  From  experi- 
ments on  an  artificial  glottis  thus  formed,  it  appeared  that 
various  notes  could  be  obtained  by  altering  the  tightness  of 
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the  tongiies :  the  more  tense  they  are,  the  higher  is  the  note 
produced.  '  It  is  true  that  a  scale  of  notes>  equal  in  extent 
to  that  of  the  human  yoice,  cannot  be  obtained  from  edges  of 
leather ;  but  this  scale  is  much  greater  in  india-rubber  than 
in  leather ;  and  the  elasticity  of  them  both  is  so  much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  vocal  ligaments,  that  we  may  readily  infer  that 
the  greater  scale  of  the  latter  is  due  to  its  greater  elastic 
powers.'  It  is  also  found  that  in  membranous  tongues  the 
increased  strength  of  the  blast  can  somewhat  raise  the  pitch, 
the  tension  remaining  the  same. 

I  quote  the  following  summary  of  the  action  of  the  voice, 
from  a  paper  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Soyal  Society  (June 
19,  1862),  by  Mr.  John  Bishop,  containing  the  results  of 
actual  inspection  of  the  movements  of  the  vocal  cords,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Laryng<mof€  of  Czermak : — 

•In  ordinary  brealhing  the  glottis  is  wide  open,  and  the 
siytenoid  oaiillages  are  thrown  wide  apart;  but  on  Uie  production 
of  the  most  simple  sound,  these  cartilages  are  suddenly  and 
r^iidly  doeed,  and  the  edges  of  the  vocal  cords  come  into  juxta- 
poeitioa  with  each  other,  so  as  to  leaye  no  interval  between  them 
in  their  entire  length. 

*  In  the  production  of  the  lower  tones  of  the  voice,  the  vocal 
oords  may  be  seen  to  Tibrafte  throughout  their  whole  length,  and 
even  at  their  prolongations  at  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages ; 
they  seem  to  Tibrate  also  throughout  their  entire  breadth.  As 
the  pitch  of  the  tones  rises  in  the  scale,  the  length  of  the  cords 
in  a  state  of  Tibration  diminishes,  and  they  are  pressed  more 
doeely  against  each  other :  as  the  tones  become  more  acute,  the 
piessufe  is  increased,  and  the  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  aug- 
mented ;  the  breadth  of  the  cords  is  also  diminished. 

'When  the  chest  tones  have  arrived  at  the  limit  of  the  scale 
of  acate  range,  and  the  falsetto  tones  oommenoe,  the  glottis  is 
seen  to  be  more  dooely  pressed  together,  and  the  edges  only  of 
the  vocal  oords  are  suffered  to  vibrate,-  as  Oarcia  has  already  ob- 
served. On  the  other  hand,  while  the  chest  tonee  are  produced, 
a  larger  surfiuse  of  the  vocal  cords  is  in  a  state  of  vibration. 
When  the  fidsetto  tones  are  produced,  it  appears  that  the  very 
extreme  edge  only  of  the  cord  vibrates,  and  a  much  less  ezpendi« 
.  tare  of  breath  is  required.     While  the  highest  notes  of  the  voice 
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are  intoned,  ihe  yocal  cordB  are  so  closely  pressed  together,  that 
a  small  portion  only  of  the  glottis  is  seen  to  yield  to  the  preasore^ 
which  takes  place  nearly  at  its  central  portion. 

^  From  the  inspection  of  the  vocal  organs  now  so  easily  ob- 
tained, it  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that,  as  the  voice  ascends 
from  its  lowest  to  its  more  acute  tones,  the  lengths  of  the  vibrat- 
ing portions  of  the  vocal  cords  are  proportionally  diminished, 
whOe  at  the  same  time  their  tensions  are  increased :  and,  in  finct, 
they  present  the  same  phenomena  as  those  of  mnsical  cords,  and 
they  appear  to  obey  the  same  laws,  as  Ferrein  so  long  since 
supposed,  and  which  have  since  been  confirmed  by  Miiller  and  by 
myself. 

'  Moreover,  the  vocal  cords  form  a  kind  of  valve,  which  is 
situated  in  a  tube,  and  acts  on  the  column  of  air  in  the  manner 
of  a  reed. 

'  It  is  observed  that  while  the  pitch  of  the  tones  of  the  voice 
becomes  more  g^ve,  the  epiglottis  is  depressed  and  the  pharynx 
is  relaxed ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  pitch  becomes  more  acute, 
the  epiglottis  is  raised  and  the  pharynx  becomes  contracted :  the 
depression  of  the  epiglottis  probably  assists  in  deepening  the  pitch 
of  the  vocal  tube  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lid  of  an  organ  pipe 
does. 

'  In  the  production  and  modulation  of  the  voice,  it  is  astonish- 
ing with  what  accuracy  some  persons  are  able  to  produce  at  wiU, 
sounds  of  a  determinate  pitch  and  of  a  quality  which  charm  and 
captivate  the  ear  of  a  musician.  The  muscles  which  are  princi- 
pally concerned  in  tliis  faculty  are  the  thyro-arytenoid  and  the 
lateral  crico-ary  tenoid.  The  crico-thyroid  is  limited  to  stretching 
the  vocal  ligaments. 

'  The  mere  turning  of  the  vocal  cords  on  their  axes,  out  of  the 
vocalizing  position,  does  not  afford  sufficient  space  for  ordinary 
breathing,  as  supposed  by  Mr.  Willis,  but  we  find  that  the  aryte- 
noid cartileges  and  vocal  cords  are  widely  separated  during 
ordinary  breathing. 

'With  regard  to  the  controversy  as  to  whether  the  vocal 
organs  are  to  be  considered  as  a  stringed  instrument  or  as  a  reeded 
pipe,  it  has  been  thonght  by  some  physiologists  that  the  same 
organs  cannot  possibly  perform  the  offices  of  both.  However, 
under  the  denomination  of  reeded  pipes,  we  find  a  great  variety 
of  form  and  structure,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  while 
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the  time  of  an  oscilliition  of  the  Yocal  ligaments  obeys  the  same 
likwe  as  mosical  strings,  the  yalTO  of  the  glottis  in  opening  and 
<doeing  the  Tocal  tabe  perfonns  an  action  resembling  that  of  some 
of  the  musical  reeds. 

*  The  human  organs  of  roioe  haye  been  considered  by  a  great 
manj  distingoished  philoeophers  as  constituting  a  reeded  instm- 
menty  and  the  relation  in  which  thej  stand  to  instruments  of  that 
diaracter  has  been  already  discussed  in  my  paper  in  the  *  Tran- 
sactions *  of  the  Boyal  Society  for  the  year  1846 ;  it  only  remains 
to  remark  that  the  phenomena  brought  to  light  by  means  of  the 
laryugueeope  tend  to  confirm  the  idea  that  the  yxhsbX  organs  really 
perform  the  double  efibot  both  of  reed  and  string. 

*  In  ejaonlatory  sounds,  such  as  the  production  of  the  syllables 
hi,  ha,  h£  in  laughing,  the  glottis  is  opened  at  each  intermission 
and  eloeed  at  each  intonation  of  sound,  thus  producing  a  rapid 
sueosssion  of  opening  and  oloeiug  the  glottis.' 

The  difference  between  the  male  and  the  female  voice  is 
doe  to  the  size  of  the  larynx  and  the  length  of  the  vocal 
oords ;  both  which  are  greater  in  the  male.  In  persons  of 
the  same  sex,  there  are  gradations  in  these  particulars. 

33.  The  musical  voice  depends  on  the  action  of  the  vocal 
cords,  in  coigunction  with  the  other  parts  of  the  larynx ;  the 
cxmnium  also  operating  as  a  resounding  masa  The  ariictUaie 
voice  contains,  in  addition,  the  workings  of  the  mouth,  tongue, 
and  nostrils.  Articulation  may  involve  the  musical  voice,  or 
the  action  of  the  cords ;  it  may,  also,  be  toneless.  In  a 
whisper  there  is  no  musical  sound.  We  may  exert  the  voice 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  loudness,  without  introducing 
tones,  in  which  case,  the  supposition  is  that  the  windpipe  is 
made  vocal  by  its  rings  or  other  parts,  and  not  by  the  usual 
medium  of  the  cords.  Such  toneless  speech  involves  a  great 
expenditure  of  power,  as  weU  as  the  propulsion  of  a  great 
volume  of  air,  and  is,  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  on  other 
grounds,  avoided. 

The  articulate  sounds  are  commonly  divided  into  vowels 
and  consonaats,  but  the  division  is  not  founded  on  any  broad 
line  of  demarcation.  Certain  letters  have  come  to  be  called 
vowels,  and  others  to  be  called  consonants. 
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The  following  experiment  illostrates  the  nature  of  vowd 
fonnation : — 

'  Open  the  mouth  to  its  greatest  possible  extent — with  the 
lips  naturally  drawn  back,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  teeth  are 
visible — and  emit  an  utterance  of  voice ;  it  will  sound,  ah  ! 
Continue  sounding  this  vowel  while  you  cover  the  mouth 
firmly  with  the  hand,  laying  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  on 
the  right  cheek,  and  slowly  bringing  the  whole  hand  across 
the  mouth ;  the  vowel  quality  of  the  sound  will  be  changed 
with  every  diminution  of  the  vocal  aperture,  progressively 
becoming  tth,  aw^  oh,  oo,  as  the  hand  gradually  covers  the 
mouth.' — ^Bell's  Moeutionanf  Manual,  p.  21. 

The  changes  of  the  mouth  for  different  vowels  are  chiefly 
two,  expressed  by  the  terms  buccal  and  oral,  the  one  referring 
to  the  size  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  the  other  to  the 
opening  of  the  lips.  The  modifications  of  these,  coupled 
with  the  position  of  the  tongue,  give  rise  to  all  the  varieties 
of  vowel  sound.  An  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  compara- 
tive dimensions  of  the  two  openings  in  the  principal  vowels. 
Admitting  five  degrees  of  size,  both  of  the  opening  of  the 
mouth  and  of  the  space  between  the  tongue  and  palate,  Dr. 
Carpenter,  slightly  altering  from  Kempelen,  states  the  dimen- 
sions of  these  parts  for  the  different  vowels  as  follows  : — 

4  S 

5  1 
2  4 
1  6 

Of  the  consonants  a  great  many  divisions  have  been  made. 
A  certain  play  of  the  tongue,  teeth,  or  lips  Lb  necessary  in  all 
of  them.  This  play  may  vary  from  the  mere  quiver  of  the 
tongue  in  sounding  8,  to  the  forcible  shutting  off  of  the  sound 
by  the  sudden  closure  of  the  lips  in  p  final  The  sounds  p, 
t,  and  k,  are  connected  either  with  sudden  closures  or  with 
explosive  openings  of  the  vocal  current,  and  are  called 
mutes  and  also  explosive  letters.  Of  the  three,  p^  being 
formed  by  the  lips,  is  called  a  labial ;  t  being  formed  by 
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the  contact  of  the  tongue  with  the  palate,  is  a  palatal  and 
also  a  dental ;  and  2;  is  a  guttural  or  throat-formed  letter,  the 
contact  of  the  tongue  being  much  farther  back  in  the  palate. 
As  all  the  consonants  are  formed  more  or  less  nearly  in  one 
or  other  of  these  three  positions,  a  general  division  of  them 
can  be  made  into  labials,  palatals,  and  gutturals.  Six  distinct 
Labials  are  enumerated,  depending  on  different  ways  of 
sounding  with  the  lip  closura  The  mute  or  explosive  p  has 
been  mentioned ;  next  to  it  is  &,  produced  by  a  less  violent 
dome,  which  allows  the  voice  to  be  heard  during  the  act,  as 
any  one  will  feel  by  sounding  cup  and  cub.  The  third  labial 
is  m.  This  is  a  nose  sound ;  the  friction  of  the  air  on  the 
nasal  cavities  gives  the  humming  character :  and  the  closure 
of  the  lip  distinguishes  it  firom  the  other  nose  sounds ;  it  is 
therefore  the  nasal  labial,  while  b  is  called  the  vocal  labiaL 
The  fourth  labial  is/,  produced  by  the  upper  teeth  and  the 
lower  lip  coming  together,  and  the  breath  passing  through 
them  without  voice ;  this  is  the  whispered  or  aspirate  labiaL 
When  voice  is  heard  through  this  last  closure,  we  have  v,  or 
the  second  vocal  labial,  called  the  weal  aspirate.  Lastly,  a 
sound  may  be  emitted  through  the  closed  lips,  making  them 
Tibmte  or  shake  like  a  reed,  as  in  the  sound  prr:  this  is  the 
fribroHnff  labial,  or  the  labial  r.  A  similar  series  can  be  de- 
scribed in  the  Palatals.  The  mute  being  t,  the  vocal  is  d; 
there  are  two  forms  of  the  nasal,  n  and  /  /  the  aspirates  are 
ih  ((Aumb), «,  «&,  arising  from  slightly  differing  positions  of 
the  tongue  in  its  contact  with  the  palate ;  the  vocals,  or 
audible  forms  of  these,  are  th  (thj),  z,j ;  the  vibratoiy  palatal 
it  the  common  r.  The  Outtunds  likewise  show  the  same  list 
of  varietiesL  First  k,  the  mute ;  then  the  vocal  g ;  the  nasal 
ng,  a  simple  sound,  though  spelt  in  our  language  with  two 
letters ;  the  aspirate  eh  (Scotch  and  German),  as  in  lock,  to- 
gether with  its  fiunter  form  h ;  the  vocal  aspirate  gh,  unknown 
and  almost  unpronounceable  by  us ;  and  the  vibratory  ghr, 
oecioxing  as  a  burr  in  some  people's  utterance.  This  classi- 
ilcatioD,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Arnott^  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  table : — 
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34.  Mental  Phenomena  of  Voice. — ^The  voice,  being  a 
moving  or  active  organ,  presents  all  the  mental  facts  and 
phenomena  belonging  to  the  moving  organs  in  general  Ex* 
ercise  gives  birth  in  it  to  a  mass  of  feeling  of  the  muscular 
kind,  pleasurable  when  within  due  limits,  with  sense  of 
fatigue  and  need  of  repose. 

The  tension  of  the  vocal  organs  is  always  acconqianied 
with  an  action  of  the  chest,  and  this  action  needs  to  be 
stronger  than  an  ordinary  expiration.  When  the  cords  ans 
made  vocal  without  any  reinforcement  of  the  chest,  we  have 
a  groan,  or  a  wail,  according  as  the  tension  is  small  or  great, 
the  one  being  a  deep  tone,  and  the  other  acute.  But  such  is 
the  association  between  high  notes  and  increased  exertion  of 
the  lungs,  that  it  is  difficult  to  produce  a  wail  with  only  the 
ordinary  breathing  force. 

In  appreciating  the  pleasure  springing  out  of  vocal  exer- 
cise, or  the  sensibility  of  the  lar}*nx  under  exertion,  we  must 
allow  for  this  action  of  the  respiratoiy  organs,  and  also  for 
the  sensation  of  the  resulting  sounds  on  the  ear.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  however,  that  when  both  these  are  deducted 
from  the  effect,  there  still  remains  a  very  considerable  sooroe 
of  pleasure,  due  solely  to  the  play  of  the  laryngeal  muscles, 
and  which  renders  the  free  employment  of  the  voice  an  im- 
portant item  of  bodily  gratification. 

35.  Besides  the  feelings  of  pleasure  or  of  pain  Hiffiif^ 
from  the  vocal  apparatus,  there  is,  as  in  all  the  other  muscles, 
a  distinctive  sense  of  the  degree  of  tension  of  each  separate 
muscle,  such  as  to  indicate  the  varying  positions  of  the  tube 
nod  the  vocal  cords.  We  have  one  feeling  for  the  absence  of 
tension,  another  for  a  low  degree,  a  third  for  a  higher  degree, 
and  so  on.    The  sound  produced  at  each  of  those  stages 
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comes  to  be  associated  Tvith  the  correspon^iiig  muscnlar 
condition  of  the  organ,  and  hence  we  get  the  power  of  imi- 
tating sounds,  or  of  producing  them  at  pleasure.  The  asso- 
ciation between  the  sound  in  the  ear  and  the  vocal  position, 
together  with  the  movement  producing  it,  enables  the  one 
to  recall  or  reinstate  the  others. 


THE  INTELLECT. 


THE  INTELLECT. 


E  now  proceed  to  view  the  Intellect,  or  the  thinking 
fdnction  of  the  mind.    The  varioos  fieumlties  known 


w 

as  Memory,  Judgment,  Abstraction,  Reason,  Imagination,— 
are  modes  or  Tarieties  of  Intellect  Although  we  can  hardly 
ever  exert  tins  portion  of  our  mental  system  in  separation 
fipom  the  other  elements  of  mind— Feeling  and  Volition,  yet 
scientific  method  requires  it  to  be  described  apart 

The  primary,  or  fundamental  attributes  of  Thought,  or 
Intelligence,  have  been  already  stated  to  be.  Consciousness 
of  Diffsnnce,  Consciousnesa  of  AjrttmmU,  and  ReUntwmen. 
The  exposition  of  the  Intellect  will  consist  in  tracing  out  the 
workings  of  these  several  attributes ;  the  previous  book  con- 
taining the  enumeration  of  all  that  we  st  first  have  to  discri- 
minate, identify,  and  retain. 

(L)  The  first  and  most  fundamental  property  is  the 
Consciousness  of  Difference,  or  Discrimination.  To  be  dis- 
tinctively affected  by  two  or  more  successive  impressions  is 
the  most  general  fact  of  consciousness.  We  are  never 
conscious  at  all  without  experiencing  transition  or  changa 
(This  has  been  called  the  Law  of  Relativity.)  When  the 
mental  outburst  is  characterized  mainly  by  pleasure  or  pain, 
W6  are  said  to  be  under  a  state  of  feeling.  When  the 
prominent  circumstance  is  discrimination  of  the  two  dis- 
tinct modes  of  the  transition,  we  are  occupied  intelleduaUy. 
There  are  many  transitions  that  give  little  or  no  feeling  in  the 
sense  of  pleasure  or  pain,  and  that  are  attended  to  as  transi- 
tions, in  other  words,  as  Differences.  In  states  of  enjoyment 
or  sufferings  we  cannot  be  strictly  devoid  of  the  consciousness 
of  difference ;  but  we  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  the  dis- 
criminating (and  the  identifying)  function,  and  follow  out  the 

SI 
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consequencefl  of  a  state  of  feeling  as  such,  these  being  to 
husband  the  pleasure  and  abate  the  pain»  by  voluntaiy  actions. 

In  the  foregoing  detail  of  the  Feelings  of  Movement  and 
the  Sensations,  the  properties  of  each,  as  regards  Feeling,  and 
as  regards  Intellect,  have  always  been  kept  distinct  In 
some  of  the  Senses^  as  the  Organic  Sensibility,  feeling  is 
nearly  every  thing.  In  Taste  and  Smell,  both  feeling  and 
discrimination  are  fully  manifested.  In  Touch,  and  still 
more  in  Hearing,  and  in  Sight,  there  are  states  of  pleasure 
and  of  pain,  and  also  a  great  number  of  sensations  that  are 
indifferent  in  those  respects,  and  whose  character  it  is  to  call 
forth  the  sensibilities  to  difference  and  to  agreement  These 
last  are  the  proper  Intellectual  Sensations.  Thus  the  degrees 
of  roughness  or  smoothness,  of  hardness  or  softness  in  Touch, 
are  nothing  as  feeling,  and  everything  as  knowledge.  Heat 
may  be  in  such  amount  as  to  give  intense  pleasure  or  pain ; 
it  may  also  be  wanting  in  either  respect^  and  may  occupy  the 
mind  purely  with  the  consciousness  of  degree.  The  sensa- 
tions of  sound,  in  the  same  way,  may  incline  to  feeling,  as 
in  the  pleasure  of  Music,  or  to  intellect  as  in  articulation. 
Light  colours,  and  visible  forms  have,  similarly,  a  double 
aspect 

The  sense  of  Difference,  or  Discrimination,  has  therefore 
been  unavoidably  illustrated,  almost  to  exhaustion,  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  muscular  feelings  and  the  sensationa 
As  a  means  of  intellectual  reproduction, — ^which  is  a  leading 
function  of  Intellect,  commonly  expressed  by  Memory— 
the  property  of  Discrimination  manifests  itself  in  one  form, 
called  the  associating  principle  of  Contrast  As  identical 
with  the  law  of  the  Eelativity  of  all  feeling  and  knowledge, 
it  must  emerge  at  a  great  many  points,  and  be  everywhere 
tacitly  implied. 

Some  notice  will  have  to  be  taken  of  acquired  discri- 
mination, but  this  is  one  of  the  applications  of  the  Retentive 
power  of  the  mind. 

The  conscious  state  arising  from  Agreement  in  the  midst 
of  difference  is  the  natural  complement  of  the  forgoing 
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attribute ;  the  two  together  exhaust  the  primitive  forms  of 
intellectual  susceptibiUty.  But  in  the  order  of  exposition, 
we  shall  give  precedence  to  the  property  of  Betentiveness, 
inasmuch  as  Agreement  in  its  higher  applications  presupposes 
the  whole  range  of  our  acquired  knowledge,  which  depends 
upon  the  Betentive  function. 

(2.)  The  fundamental  property  of  Intellect,  named  Be- 
TKRTIVXNESS,  has  two  aspects,  or  degrees. 

First  The  persistence  or  continuance  of  mental  impres- 
sions, after  the  withdrawal  of  the  external  agent  When  the 
ear  is  struck  by  a  sonorous  wave,  we  have  a  sensation  of 
sound,  but  the  mental  excitement  does  not  die  away  because 
the  sound  ceases  *  there  is  a  certain  contin^ilng  effect,  gone- 
rally  much  feebler,  but  varying  greatly  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  on  some  occasions  quite  equal  to  the  effect  of 
the  actual  sensatioa  In  consequence  of  this  property,  our 
mental  excitement,  due  to  external  causes,  may  greatly  outlast 
the  causes  themselves ;  we  are  enabled  to  go  on  living  a  life 
in  ideas,  in  addition  to  the  life  in  actualities. 

But  this  is  not  alL  We  have,  secondly,  the  power  of 
reooveiiog,  or  reviving,  under  the  form  of  ideas,  past  or  ex- 
tinct sensations*  and  feeling  of  all  kindS|  without  the 
original^  and  by  mental  agencies  alona 


*  AKhoogh  w»  Ota  hardly  aToid  wing  mich  tarmi  m  '  reooTer,'  'nnw^ 
*nipnda€9,*  'zMoUaot,'  wiUi  refarmoa  to SaoMtioiii,  it  ii  to  be  boraa  in  mind 
thai  flMva  is  a  ladioal  diffareaoa  betwaen  tha  Senaation  and  tha  reeoUection 
af  tha  Bwaatiop,  or  what  ia  proparlj  tarmad  tha  Idaa.  Thia  fnndamantal 
and  vaaraaaUa  diflbranoa  ralataa  to  tha  aenaa  of  9^f0eti9$  ntUitp  which  balonga 
to  tha  awHiHwi,  and  not  to  tha  idaa.  Tha  aanaation  oauaed  bj  tha  tight  of 
tha  am  ia  ona  thing;  and  tha  idaa  or  raooUaetion  of  tha  ann  ia  anothar  thing; 
fat  althoq^h  tha  two  ratiBble  aach  othar,  thaj  yat  differ  In  thia  vital  parti- 
aalar.  Tmt  eartain  porpoaea  (aa,  for  araaipla,  in  urging  tha  wiU  to  porauit  or 
la  avoidaaoa)  tha  idaa  can  itand  in  tha  room  of  tha  lanaation ;  tha  raeoUeotion 
of  thingaaaawafa  tha  aamaandaaa  tha  real  pretence.  Bat  there  ia  one  great 
qntallon  aooaaetad  with  oor  aoieooa,  In  which  thit  dittinotion  ia  tha  taming 
paJBl  of  tha  prdblam,  naaalx,  tha  qvaatioQ  aa  to  our  perception  and  belief  of 
aa  axttfoal  worid.  In  diaantaing  thai  anbject,  we  ahaU  have  to  attend  eloaelx 
la  tha  I  imninafanf  na  that  charactarita  aiantation  aidittinctfirom  tha  oenntar- 
part  idaa. 
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After  the  impression  of  a  sound  has  ceased  entirely,  and 
the  mind  has  been  occupied  with  other  things,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  recovering  from  temporary  oblivion  the  idea, 
or  mental  effect,  without  reproducing  the  actual  sound.  We 
remember,  or  bring  back  to  mind,  sights,  and  soundSp  and 
thoughts,  that  have  not  been  experienced  for  months  or  years. 
This  implies  a  still  higher  mode  of  retentiveness  than  the 
previous  fact ;  it  supposes  that  something  has  been  engrained 
in  the  mental  structure ;  that  an  effect  has  been  produced  of 
a  kind  that  succeeding  impressions  have  not  been  able  to  blot 
out  Now,  one  medium  of  the  restoration  to  consciousness  of 
a  particular  past  state,  is  the  actual  presence  of  some  impres- 
sion that  had  often  occurred  in  company  with  that  state. 
Thus  we  are  reminded  of  a  name — as  ship,  star,  tree — by 
seeing  the  thing;  the  previous  concurrence  of  name  and  thing 
has  led  to  a  mental  companionship  between  the  two.  Impres- 
sions that  have  frequently  accompanied  one  another  in  the 
mind  grow  together,  so  as  to  become  at  last  almost  insepar- 
able :  we  cannot  have  one  without  a  disposition  or  prompting 
to  renew  all  the  rest.  This  is  the  highest  form  of  the  Reten- 
tive, or  plastic,  property  of  the  mind.  It  will  be  exemplified 
at  length  under  the  title  of  A  ssociatian  by  Conttguiiy, 

(3.)  The  remaining  property  of  Intellect  is  consciousness  of 
Agbeemekt.  Besides  the  consciousness  of  difference,  the  mind 
is  also  affected  by  agreement  rising  out  cf  partial  diffei^ence. 
The  continuance  of  the  same  impression  produces  no  effect, 
but  after  experiencing  a  certain  impression  and  passing  away 
from  it  to  something  else,  the  recurrence  of  the  first  causes  a 
certain  shock  or  start, — ^the  shock  of  recognition ;  which  is 
all  the  greater  according  as  the  circumstaaces  of  the  present 
and  of  the  past  occurrence  are  different.  Change  produces 
one  effect^  the  effect  called  discrimination  ;  Similarity  in  the 
midst  of  change  produces  a  new  and  distinct  effect ;  and  these 
are  the  two  modes  of  intellectual  stimulation,  the  two  constitu- 
ents of  knowledge.  When  we  see  in  the  child  the  features  of 
the  man,  we  are  struck  by  agreement  in  the  midst  of  difference. 
This  power  of  recognition,  identification,  or  discovery  of 
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likeness  iu  unlikeness,  is  another  means  of  bringing  to  mind 
past  ideas ;  and  is  spoken  of  as  the  AssociaHng,  or  Repro* 
dudioe  principle  of  Similaritt.  We  are  as  often  reminded 
of  things  by  their  resernblanee  to  something  present,  as  by 
their  previous  proximity  to  what  is  now  in  the  view.  Con- 
tignity  and  Similarity  express  two  great  principles  or  forces 
of  mental  reproduction ;  they  are  distinct  powers  of  the  mind, 
varying  in  degree  among  individuals — ^the  one  sometimes 
preponderating,  and  sometimes  the  other.  The  first  governs 
Acquisition,  the  second  Invention. 

The  oommonly  recognized  intellectual  faculties,  enumer- 
ated by  P^chologists  with  much  discrepancy,  in  so  &r 
as  they  do  not  involve  Feeling  and  Yolitioa,  are  resolvable 
into  these  three  primitive  properties  of  Intellect — ^Discri- 
mination, Betention,  Similarity.  The  faculty  called  Memory 
is  almoflt  exclusively  founded  in  the  Ketentive  power,  although 
sometimes  aided  by  Similaiity.  The  processes  of  Reason  and 
Abstraction  involve  Similarity  chiefly ;  there  being  in  both 
the  identification  of  resembling  things.  What  is  termed 
Judgment  may  consiBt  in  Discrimination  on  the  one  hand, 
or  in  the  Sense  of  Agreement  on  the  other :  we  determine 
two  or  more  things  either  to  differ  or  to  agree.  It  is  im- 
possible to  find  any  case  of  Judging  that  does  not,  in  the 
last  resort^  mean  one  or  other  of  these  two  essential  activities 
of  the  intellect  Lastly,  Imagination  is  a  product  of  all  the 
three  fundamentals  of  our  intelligence,  with  the  addition  of 
an  element  of  Emotion. 

The  exposition  of  Intellect  proper  will  consist  mainly  in 
a  full  development  of  the  two  processes  of  Retentiveness  and 
Agreement  These  will  constitute  the  two  first  chapten.  A 
third  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  cases  of  Complicated 
mental  B^roduction,  including  the  association  by  Contrast 
A  fourth  will  deal  with  the  applications  of  the  intellectual 
fiffoes  to  form  new  constructions— the  Creative  or  Inventive 
bevltf  of  the  mind. 

The  purposes  to  be  served  by  a  scientific  discussion  of 

our  intellectual  poweis  are  these :— 
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1.  The  explanation  of  tlie  Laws  that  regulate  the  stream 
and  Succession  of  our  Thoughts  is  calculated  to  gratify  our 
curiosity,  or  the  natural  desire  of  knowing  the  causes  of 
things.  Every  person  alive  to  the  pleasures  of  knowledge  is 
led,  by  this  prompting,  to  inquire  into  the  laws  that  simplify 
the  great  complications  of  the  world.  And  there  is  no  de- 
partment where  this  desire  is  more  likely  to  arise  than  in 
the  ever  present  workings  of  the  mind  itselt 

2.  The  theory  of  the  intellectual  powers  affords  a  means 
of  representing  and  explaining  the  differences  of  Intellectual 
Character  in  human  beings.  Such  differences  must  refer  to 
one  or  other  of  the  fundamental  attributes  of  our  intelli- 
gence, and  be  susceptible  of  classification  accordingly. 

3.  The  art  of  Education  must  be  grounded  upon  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  attribute  of  Retentiveness.  We  should 
endeavour  to  find  out  the  circumstances  that  favour,  and 
those  that  thwart,  the  process  of  mental  acquisition. 

What  Locke  termed  the  '  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,' 
meaning  the  economical  and  effective  employment  of  all  our 
intellectual  forces,  includes  education,  and  some  things 
besides.  It  implies  the  methods  of  directing  and  aiding  us 
in  the  higher  operations,  as  Reasoning  and  Invention.  The 
presumption  is  that  a  knowledge  of  the  toob  that  we  work 
with,  may  occasionaUy  assist  us  in  using  them  to  the  best 
advantage. 

4  There  are  certain  questions  of  vital  interest,  whose 
solution  turns  on  ascertaining  what  parts  of  our  intelligence 
are  primitive  and  what  acquired.  Such  are  the  Perception 
of  a  Material  World  and  the  Origin  of  our  ideas  of  Space, 
Time,  and  Cause. 

6.  The  theory  of  what  constitutes  Knowledge,  what  are  the 
limits  of  human  knowledge,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  Inti- 
mate Explanation,  must  needs  grow  out  of  the  investigation 
of  our  intellectual  powers.  It  was  to  ascertain  exactly  what 
man  is  competent  to  know,  that  Locke  applied  himself  to  the 
enquiries  that  are  the  subject  of  his  Essay,  the  publication 
of  which  was  an  epoch  in  the  science  of  mind. 


CHAPTER    I. 

BBTSMnVENBSS— LAW  OF  GOilTiaTTnT. 

1.  n^HIS  principle  is  the  basis  of  Memory,  Habit,  and  the 
-^  Acquired  Powers  in  general  Writers  on  Mental 
Science  have  described  it  under  various  names.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  terms  it  the  law  of  '  Kedintegration/  regarding  it 
as  the  principle  whereby  one  part  of  a  wLole  brings  up  the 
other  parts,  as  when  the  first  words  of  a  quotation  recall  the 
remainder,  or  one  house  in  a  street  suggests  the  succeeding 
ones.  The  associating  links  called  Order  in  Time,  Order  in 
Place,  and  Cause  and  Effect,  are  all  included  under  it  We 
might  also  name  it  the  law  of  Association  proper,  of  Adhe- 
sion, Mental  Adhesiveness,  or  Acquisition. 

The  following  is  a  general  statement  of  this  mode  of 
mental  reproduction. 

Actions,  Sensations,  and  States  of  Feeling,  occurring 
together  or  in  dose  succession,  tend  to  grow  together, 
or  cohere,  in  such  a  way  that,  when  any  one  of  them       \^ 
is  afterwards  presented  to  the  mind,  the  others  are 
apt  to  be  brought  up  in  idea. 
There  are  various  circumstances  or  conditions  that  regu- 
late and  modify  the  operation  of  this  principle,  so  as  to 
render  the  adhesive  growth  more  or  less  rapid  and  secure. 
These  will  be  best  brought  out  by  degrees  in  the  course  of 
the  exposition.    As  a  general  rule.  Repetition  is  necessary  in 
order  to  render  coherent  in  the  mind  a  train  or  aggregate  of 
images,  as,  for  example,  the  successive  aspects  of  a  pano- 
rama»  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  force  to  make  one  suggest 
the  others  at  an  after  period.    The  precise  degree  of  repetition 
needed  depends  on  a  variety  of  causes,  the  quality  of  the 
individual  mind  being  one. 
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H0VEMEKT8. 

2.  I  shall  commence  the  detailed  exposition  of  the  Law 
of  Ciontiguity  with  the  case  of  Muscular  Activity,  including 
under  this  head  all  kinds  of  movements,  attitudes,  and  efforts 
of  resistance. 

Through  the  intellectual  property  of  adhesiveness  or 
plasticity,  as  expressed  by  this  principle  of  contiguous  asso- 
ciation, movements  can  be  linked  together  in  trains,  and 
made  to  succeed  each  other,  with  the  same  certainty  and 
invariable  sequence  as  we  find  in  the  instinctive  successions 
of  rhythmical  action,  already  discussed.  The  complicated 
evolutions  of  a  dance  come  to  flow  of  their  own  accord,  no 
less  than  the  movements  on  all  fours  of  the  newly-dropped 
lamb. 

We  may  b^;in  with  remarking  the  operation  of  the  adhe- 
sive principle  upon  the  Spontaneous  and  Instinctive  actions 
themselves.  These  actions  are  plainly  confirmed  and  invi- 
gorated by  repetition.  Although  many  creatures  can  walk 
as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  they  walk  much  better  after  a  little 
practice.  Here,  however,  we  cannot  easily  make  allowance 
for  the  growth  of  the  parts  themselves,  apart  from  the  effect 
of  exercise.  The  muscles  of  the  limbs  increase  in  sizOi  and 
the  nerve-centres  that  stimulate  and  sustain  the  rhythmical 
movements  acquire  more  development,  through  time  alone. 
By  practice,  that  is,  by  repetition,  the  infant  sucks  with  more 
ease  and  vigour.  In  learning  to  walk,  exercise  undoubtedly 
concurs  with  the  primitive  alternating  tendency  of  the  limbs. 
The  muscles  of  the  body  are  strengthened  by  growth ;  this 
growth  is  accelerated,  if  they  are  regularly  exercised  within 
limits ;  and  the  very  same  is  likely  to  be  true  of  the  nerves 
and  nerve-centres  that  dictate  the  flow  and  alternation  of 
muscular  movements. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  as  a  fact^  the  spon- 
taneous commencement  of  all  the  actions  that  we  term 
voluntary.  The  limbs,  the  features,  the  eyes,  the  voice,  the 
tongue,  the  jaw,  the  head,  the  trunk,   &c.,  begin  to  move 
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ia  consequence  of  an  unprompted  flow  of  stimulus  from  the 
nenre-centies ;  this  flow  will  be  sometimes  to  one  set  of 
members,  and  sometimes  to  another,  so  that  the  organs  may 
act  separately  and  independently  under  the  influence  thus 
imparted.  Now,  such  spontaneous  movements  are  without 
doubt  confirmed  by  repetition,  and  are  thereby  made  to  recur 
more  readily  in  the  future.  Any  movement  struck  out  by 
central  energy  leaves,  as  it  were,  a  track  behind ;  a  less 
amount  of  nervous  impulse  will  be  required  for  its  renewal 
By  a  spontaneous  stimulus  the  hands  are  closed ;  the  act 
of  dosing  determines  a  current  or  bent  in  that  direction, 
and  the  next  exertion  is  so  much  the  easier.  By  one 
prompting,  the  arms  are  raised  and  low<iied  altemat'sly ; 
by  another,  they  are  moved  forwards  and  backwards;  iu 
the  ooQise  of  a  few  repetitions,  adhesiveness  comes  in  aid 
of  the  inward  stimulus,  and  the  movements  grow  more  fre- 
quent and  more  decided.  Through  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  centres,  the  eyes  are  moved  to  and  fro,  and  iteration  gives 
fiMulity  to  the  exercise.  So  the  voice  is  moved  variously  by 
an  impulse  from  within,  and  each  movement  and  note  is 
made  easier  for  the  next  occasion  when  the  centres  discharge 
their  energy  by  that  channeL  The  tongue  is  an  organ  with 
many  movements,  and  all  voluntary;  these  commence  of 
their  own  accord,  and  are  strengthened  and,  as  it  were, 
developed  by  repetitioa  The  inclinations  and  sweep  of 
the  head,  and  of  the  trunk  generally,  are  of  the  same  class. 
The  iteration  of  all  these  various  movements  does  not 
make  them  voluntary  movements,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  expression ;  but  it  prepares  them  for  becoming  such 
bj  a  ftttore  and  distinct  acquisitioa  It  makes  them  recur 
more  frequently  and  more  readily,  enhancing  the  spontaneous 
impulse  of  the  centreSb  On  some  one  occasion,  the  voice 
sounds  a  hi^  note.  As  to  the  first  stimulus  of  the  vocal 
energy,  we  can  say  nothing  fiarther  than  that,  with  all  the 
active  organs,  there  is  associated  a  nervous  battery  for  com- 
mencing theiz  movementSL  After  an  interval,  the  same  high 
note  is  strock  by  a  like  discharge  from  the  proper  centre. 
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When  several  repetitions  have  occurred  in  this  way,  a  fiftdlity 
is  gained ;  either  a  less  tension  of  the  centre  will  originate 
the  note,  or  it  will  be  better  sustained  when  it  comes.  Thus 
it  is  that  a  variety  of  detached  movements  are  getting  them- 
selves prepared  for  subsequent  use. 

To  persons  that  have  not  reflected  on  the  very  great 
difficulty  and  labour  attending  the  growth  of  voluntary 
movements  in  infancy,  this  hypothesis  of  spontaneity  m 
much  dwelt  upon,  will  seem  uncalled  for  and  unlikely.  But 
I  shall  have  to  show,  at  a  later  stage,  how  impossible  it  is, 
without  a  supposition  of  this  kind,  to  account  for  the  oom- 
mencement  of  the  wilL 

3.  We  pass  next  to  the  acquisition  of  Aggrq;ates  and 
Trains  of  Movements  as  exemplified  in  mechanical  operations 
generally.  I  assume  the  case  of  an  individual  already  able 
to  command  the  limbs,  or  other  parts,  as  directed  by  another 
person,  or  by  an  example  set  for  imitation. 

The  simplest  instance  is  the  joining  of  a  movement  to 
one  already  established.  Take  the  case  of  walking,  and 
suppose  that  we  desire  to  conmiunicate  a  peculiar  set  of  the 
limb,  for  example,  the  turning  out  of  the  toea  A  voluntary 
act,  directed  to  the  muscle  that  rotates  the  thigh  outward, 
gives  the  requisite  position  to  the  foot;  and  the  act  is 
sustained  while  the  walking  movement  goes  on.  By  this 
means,  there  grow  3  up  in  course  of  time  an  adhesion  between 
the  tension  of  the  rotator  muscles  and  the  several  movements 
of  walking ;  and  at  length  they  coalesce  in  one  complex  whole, 
as  if  they  had  been  united  in  the  original  mechanism  of  the 
system.  So  the  power  of  performing  the  diagonal  step  in 
military  exercises  is  acquired  by  combining,  with  the  ordi- 
nary walking  impulse,  a  lateral  movement  determined  origi- 
nally by  an  express  volition.  In  first  learning  to  walk,  the 
preserving  of  the  balance  demands  a  combination  of  trunk 
movements  with  the  forward  movements  of  the  limbs. 

The  acquiring  of  articulate  Speech  extensively  involves 
the  same  agglutination.  Every  letter  stands  in  need  of  an 
adjustment  of  tongue,  jaws,  and  lips,  difficult  at  firsts  but  at 
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last  SO  easy  that  we  do  not  know  that  we  are  performing  a 
complicated  act 

Take  next  a  train  or  snccession  of  movements.  The 
sequence  of  acts  in  eating  is  one  of  our  earliest  acquirements. 
The  lifting  of  the  morsel  by  the  spoon  or  fork,  the  canying 
of  it  to  the  mouth,  the  opening  of  the  mouth  at  the  right 
moment^  the  action  of  the  jaws  and  tongue, — all  exhibit  a 
succession  of  regulated  acts  fixed  into  mechanical  coherence 
and  certainty,  by  the  mere  fact  that  they  have  been  made  to 
succeed  each  other  a  great  number  of  times.  The  action  of 
cazTjring  the  hand  to  the  mouth  is  followed  by  the  opening 
of  the  jaws,  as  surely  as  the  two  alternate  acts  concerned  in 
breathing  give  birth  to  each  other. 

In  most  mechanical  successions,  the  feeling  of  the  effect 
pioduced  at  each  stage  is  a  link  in  the  transition  to  the  next 
Thus,  in  writing,  the  sight  of  the  part  last  formed  is  the 
preamble  to  what  comes  next  as  much  so  as  the  motion 
executed ;  in  which  case,  the  sequence  is  not  one  of  pure 
motions— one  motion  bringing  on  the  next  in  the  habitual 
Older.  This  mixture  of  sensations  and  motions  in  complex 
trains  will  form  a  separate  head ;  I  am  desirous,  at  the  pre* 
sent  stage,  to  select  a  few  examples  of  actual  or  pure  move- 
ments linked  together,  without  any  other  element  being 
present  As,  however,  the  guidance  by  the  feeling  is  necessary 
in  the  course  of  learning  any  mechanical  effbrt  the  fixing  of 
movements  in  a  train,  independently  of  such  guidance,  is  the 
lad  Mtage,  or  highest  perfection  of  mechanical  acquirement 
Thus,  when  one  is  playing  on  a  pianoforte,  and  attending  to 
something  else  at  the  same  time,  the  sequence  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  pure  movements :  that  is  to  say,  each  stroke  is 
associated  with  another  definite  stroke  or  touch,  through  the 
whole  succession  of  the  piece.  Yet  even  in  this  case,  it  is 
dilBcult  to  say  how  much  there  is  of  a  kind  of  latent  sensation 
in  the  fingers  and  the  ear,  acting  along  with  the  association 
of  pure  movements. 

A  deaf  person  speaking  must  depend  almost  entirely  on 
the  aasoeiated  sequence  of  movements ;  the  only  other  assist- 
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ance  is  the  muscular  feelings  themselves,  which  always  connt 
for  something.  In  sajring  over,  to  one's  self,  words  committed 
by  rote,  the  sequence  of  articulate  motions  is  perfect  One  word 
uttered  brings  on  the  next,  independently  of  either  hearing  or 
the  consciousness  of  articulation.  This  is  a  proof  of  the 
very  great  aptitude  for  associated  movement  belonging  to  the 
vocal  organs ;  hardly  any  other  pari  of  the  body,  not  even  the 
hands,  can  acquire  such  perfection  of  unconscious  dexterity. 
In  knitting,  there  is  probably  the  same  sequence  of  move- 
ments, acquired  after  thousands  of  repetitions.  The  simpler 
figures  of  dancing  can  be  gone  through,  with  this  mechanical 
and  unconscious  certainty,  after  a  great  amount  of  practice ; 
but  the  docility  of  the  lower  limbs  is  far  inferior  to  the 
hands,  while  these  are  second  to  the  voice. 

The  difficulty  of  forming  a  perfect  association  of  mere 
movements,  and  the  dependence  of  most  of  the  mechanical 
trains  upon  the  sense  of  the  effect  produced,  are  curiously 
illustrated  in  paralyzed  sensibility.  Thus,  there  is  an  often- 
quoted  case  of  a  woman  that  could  not  hold  a  baby  in  her 
arms  except  by  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  upon  it  She  had  no 
sense  of  weight  in  her  arms,  and  the  sustained  tension  of  the 
muscles  was  not  sufficiently  associated  with  the  taking  up  of 
the  chUd,  by  the  muscular  link  alone.  The  sight  of  the  eye 
was  able  to  supply  the  want  of  arm  sensibility,  but  both 
could  not  be  dispensed  with. 

A  more  familiar  example  of  the  same  fact  ib  the  signing 
of  one's  name — an  operation  that,  by  repetition,  has  been 
brought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  automatic  or  mechanical 
sequence ;  and  yet>  when  we  make  our  signature  without 
seeing  it,  the  execution  is  very  faulty. 

It  is  the  linking  together  of  movements,  so  perfectly  as  to 
make  them  succeed  one  another  without  consciousness,  that 
brings  the  acquisitions  into  comparison  with  the  instincts. 
Such  actions  are  sometimes  called  secondary-automauc 

Although  very  few  of  the  cases  of  mechanical  acquire- 
ment in  general  can  belong  to  the  class  we  are  now  consid- 
ering, there  are  important  distinctions  of  human  character, 
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founded  on  the  fieu^ilitj  of  acquiring  tnins  of  movementi  so 
as  to  uphold  them  with  the  least  possible  help  from  the 
guiding  sensations  and  ideas.  The  trains  of  action  so  ac- 
qnired  cost  the  smallest  amount  of  mental  fatigue  in  the 
perfonnance ;  they  may,  moreover,  go  on  while  the  mind  is 
empbyed  upon  other  things. 

4  In  r^ard  to  the  conditions  that  regulate  the  pace  of 
our  various  acquisitions,  some  are  general,  others  are  special 
to  individual  kinds. 

The  general  conditions  are  these : — 

L  A  certain  amount  of  Continuance,  or  Bepetition  of  the 
matter  to  be  learned,  is  requisite :  and  the  greater  the  con- 
tinuance, or  the  more  frequent  the  repetition,  the  greater  the 
progress  of  the  learner.  Deficiency  in  the  other  conditions 
has  to  be  made  up  by  a  protracted  itemtion. 

n.  The  Concentration  of  the  mind  is  an  important  con- 
dition. This  means  physically  that  the  forces  of  the  nervous 
system  are  strongly  engaged  upon  the  particular  act,  which 
is  possible  only  by  keeping  the  attention  from  wandering  to 
other  things.  It  is  well  known  that  distraction  of  mind  is  a 
bar  to  acquirement 

There  are  various  modes  of  attaining  the  desired  concen- 
tration. It  is  a  voluntary  act,  prompted  by  present  and  by 
future  pleasures  and  pains. 

The  greatest  of  all  motives  to  concentration  is  a  present 
enjoyment  of  the  work  in  hand.  Any  exeroise  possessing  a 
spedal  charm  detains  us  by  immediate  attraction;  every- 
thing dse  is  neglected  so  long  as  the  fascination  lasts.  This 
is  the  inherent  power  of  the  will  in  its  immediate  and  most 
efficient  manifestation — a  present  pleasure  furthering  a  pre- 
sent action.  It  explains  the  great  influence  of  what  is  called 
the  Taate  fi>r  a  special  pursuit  The  taste  or  &scination  for 
music»  for  science  for  business, — ^keeps  the  mind  of  the 
learner  exclusively  bent  upon  the  subject ;  and  the  pace  of 
acquisition  is  proportionally  rapid. 

Next  to  present  enjoyment^  is  associated  or  future  enjoy- 
meot;  as  when  we  devote  ourselves  to  something  uninte- 
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resting  or  painful  in  itself,  but  calculated  to  bring  future 
gratification.  Tlus  is,  generally  speaking,  a  less  uigent 
stimulation,  as  being  the  influence  of  pleasure  existing  only 
in  idea.  There  may,  however,  be  all  degrees  of  intensity  of 
the  motive,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  ideal  represen- 
tation of  the  pleasure  to  come.  It  is  on  this  stimulation 
that  we  go  through  the  dry  studies  necessary  to  a  lucrative 
profession  or  a  favourite  object  of  pursuit  The  young  are 
insufficiently  actuated  by  prospective  pleasure,  owing  to 
their  inferior  ideal  hold  of  it ;  and  are  therefore  not  power- 
fully moved  in  this  way. 

A  third  form  of  concentration  is  when  present  pain  is 
made  use  of  to  deter  and  withdraw  the  mind  from  causes  of 
distraction,  or  matters  having  an  intrinsically  superior  charm. 
This  is  the  final  resort  in  securing  the  attention  of  the 
volatile  learner.  It  is  an  inferior  motive,  on  the  score  of 
economy,  but  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  early  training. 
By  an  artificial  appliance,  the  subject  is  made  oomfparoiivdy 
the  most  attractive  So  with  the  use  of  future  pains ;  the 
same  allowance  being  made  for  the  difference  in  their 
character,  as  for  pleasures  existing  only  in  prospect 

Mere  Excitement,  whether  as  pleasure  or  as  pain,  or  as 
neither,  is' a  power  of  intellectual  concentration.  An  idea 
that  excites  us  veiy  much  persists  in  the  mind,  even  if 
painful;  and  the  remembrance  of  it  will  be  stamped  iu 
consequence.  This  influence  will  be  specially  noticed,  a  few 
pages  hence. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  in  stating  the  general  conditions  of  Be- 
tentiveness,  or  memory,  to  specify  the  vividneis  or  inientit^  of 
an  impression;  thus,  we  readily  remember  such  effects  as  an 
intense  odour,  a  speech  uttered  with  vehemence,  a  conflagration. 
This,  bowever,  resolves  itself  into  tbe  concentration  of  mental 
and  nervous  force,  due  to  the  emotional  excitement.  Apart  from 
the  feelings,  an  idea  may  be  more  or  less  distinct  and  dear,  but 
is  not  properly  more  or  less  intense.  If  an  inscription  is  legible 
with  ease,  it  is  everything  that  the  intellect  demands;  the  ad- 
ventitious aid  of  glaring   characters,   as   when,   at  a   public 
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illnmination^  a  sentiment  is  written  in  gaa  jets,  is  a  species  of 
azeitomenti  securing  an  inordinate  amount  of  attention  or  con- 
centration of  mind* 

If  we  compare  an  object  sharplj  defined  with  another  whose 
lineaments  are  &ded  and  obscore,  there  is  a  wide  difference  in 
the  hold  that  the  two  wonld  aeverallj  take  on  the  memory ;  but 
snch  impressions  differ  in  land,  and  not  simply  in  degpree.  The 
namas  *TiTid'  and  'intense'  are  scarcely  applicable  except  by 
a  figore.  Without  a  dedsive  difference  or  contrast,  the  mind 
is  not  impressed  at  all;  ererything  that  favonrs  the  contrast 
&Tonr8  discrimination,  and  also  depth  of  impression.  All  this, 
bowerer,  is  pre-snpposed  as  a  &ct  or  property  of  the  Dwrnm- 
inaimg  flmction  of  intellect;  and  is  not  to  be  repeated  as 
appertaining  to  the  Retentive  fiinction. 

IIL  There  appears  to  be  epeeifie  to  each  individual  a  certain 
degree  of  General  Betentiveness,  or  a  certain  aptitude  for 
icquiiement  generally.  We  find  a  great  inequality  in  the 
progiees  of  learners  placed  almoet  exactly  in  the  same  cir- 
cunstancesw  Sometimes  the  difference  refers  only  to  single 
departments,  as  mechanical  art,  music,  or  language;  it  is 
then  referable  to  special  and  local  endowments,  as  muscular 
senaibility,  the  musical  ear,  and  so  forth.  Often,  however, 
the  saperiority  of  individuals  is  seen  in  acquirement  as  a 
whole,  in  which  form  it  is  better  regarded  as  a  Greneral  power 
of  Betentiveness. 

5.  We  shall  advert,  as  we  proceed,  to  the  modifying  cir- 
cumstances of  a  local  kind  peculiar  to  each  class  of  acquisi- 
tions. As  respects  the  present  class.  Movements,  the  special 
conditions  seem  to  be  as  follows : — 

(L)  Bodily  Strength,  or  mere  muscular  vigour,  must  be 
regaxded  as  fitvouring  acquisition  Not  only  is  it  an  indi- 
cation of  a  large  share  of  vitality  in  the  muscles,  which  is 
likely  to  attend  their  acquired  aptitudes;  it  also  qualifies 
fixr  «idnrin{^  without  fatigue,  a  great  amount  of  continuance 
or  practice  of  the  operations  required. 

(1)  Distinct  from  mere  muscular  power  is  Spontaneity, 
or  the  active  temperament ;  meaning  the  natural  proneness 
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to  copious  muscular  activity.  This  must  be  regarded  as  a 
propc^y,  not  of  the  muscular  tissuci  but  of  the  nerve-centres 
on  the  active  side  of  the  brain.  Hence  there  is  a  likelihood, 
if  not  a  certainty,  that  the  endowment  is  accompanied  with  a 
greater  facility  in  the  association  of  movements.  Observa- 
tion accords  with  the  view.  It  is  usually  men  of  abounding 
natural  activity  that  make  adroit  mechanics,  good  sports- 
men, and  able  combatants. 

(3.)  Of  still  greater  importance  is  Muscular  Delicacy,  or 
Discrimination,  which  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  either  of 
the  forcing  heads,  although  more  allied  to  the  second.  The 
power  of  discriminating  nice  shades  of  muscular  movement 
is  at  the  foundation  of  muscular  expertness  in  every  mode 
We  have  abundant  proof  that,  wherever  delicacy  of  discrim- 
ination exists,  there  exists  also  a  special  retentiveness  of 
that  class  of  impressions.  The  physical  groundwork  of  the 
property  is  the  abundance  of  the  nerve  elements — ^fibres  and 
corpusdes— -out  of  which  also  must  spring  the  capacity  for 
varied  groupings  and  fixed  associations. 

Physical  vigour  in  general,  and  &ose  modes  of  it  thai  are 
the  counterparts  of  mental  vigour  in  partioular,  must  be  redk- 
oned  among  the  conditions  of  Botentiveness.  Other  things 
being  the  same,  acquisition  is  most  rapid  in  health,  and  in  the 
nourished  and  fresh  condition  of  all  the  organs.  When  the 
forces  of  the  svrtem  ran  strongly  to  the  nervous  system  in 
general,  there  is  a  natural  exuberance  of  all  the  mental  mani- 
festations; and  energy  of  mind  is  then  compatible  with  much 
bodily  feebleness,  yet  not  with  any  circumstances  that  restrict 
the  nourishment  of  the  brain. 

IDEAL  FEELINGS  OF  MOVEMENT. 

6.  The  continuance  and  revival  of  feelings  of  movement 
without  movement  itself — that  is,  ideal  feelings  as  opposed  to 
the  feelings  accompanying  actual  movement — are  a  new  and 
distinct  case  of  the  associating  principle ;  a  case,  too,  of  great 
interest,  as  introducing  us  into  the  sphere  of  Thought 

This  transition  from  the  external  to  the  internal,  from 
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the  Beality  to  the  Idea — ^the  greatest  leap  that  can  be  taken 
within  the  compass  of  our  subject — ^needs,  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  our  whole  Exposition,  to  be  prefaced  by 
a  consideration  of  the  question.  What  is  the  probable  seat, 
or  local  embodiment^  of  a  sensation,  or  a  mechanical  feeling, 
when  persisting  after  the  fisu^t,  or  when  revived  without  the 
reality  ?  The  discussion  of  this  question  will  interrupt^  for 
a  tew  pages,  the  exemplification  of  the  law  of  Contiguous 

7.  All  the  Muscular  feelings  can  be  sustained  for  some 
time  after  the  physical  cause  has  ceased.  AU  the  Sensations 
of  the  senses  can  be  sustained  in  like  manner,  some  more  and 
some  less  easily :  and  they  can  afterwards  be  revived  as  ideas 
by  means  of  the  associating  forces.  What,  then,  is  the  mode 
of  existeooe  of  those  feelings  bereft  of  their  outward  support 
and  first  cause?  In  what  particular  form  do  they  possess 
or  oocupy  the  mental  and  cerebral  system  7  This  question 
admits  of  two  difTerent  answers  or  assumptions,  the  one  old 
and  widely  prevalent,  the  other  new  but  better  founded. 
The  old  notion  supposes  that  the  brain  is  a  sort  of  receptacle 
of  the  impressions  of  sense,  where  they  lie  stored  up  in  a 
chamber  quite  apart  from  the  recipient  apparatus,  to  be 
manifested  again  to  the  mind  when  the  occasion  caUs.  But 
the  modem  theory  of  the  brain,  already  developed  (see  In- 
troduction), suggests  a  totally  different  view.  We  have 
seen  that  die  brain  is  only  one  part  of  the  course  of  nervous 
action;  that  the  completed  circles  take  in  the  nerves  and 
the  extremities  of  the  body ;  that  nervous  action  supposes 
CQitents  passing  through  these  completed  circles,  or  to  and 
fro  between  the  eentral  ganglia  and  the  organs  of  sense  and 
motion ;  and  that,  short  of  a  completed  course,  no  nervous 
action  ezistSL  The  idea  of  a  cerebral  closet  shut-off  is  quite 
inoompatiUe  with  the  real  manner  of  the  working  of  nerve. 
Sinoe^  then^  a  sensation,  in  the  first  instance,  diffuses  nerve 
cozients  throo^  the  interior  of  the  brain  outwards  to  the 
oigaas  of  expression  and  movement, — the  persistence  of  that 

ition,  after  the  outward  exciting  cause  is  withdrawn,  can 
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be  but  a  continaance  of  the  same  diffusive  cuiients^  perhaps 
less  intense,  but  not  otherwise  different  The  shock  remain- 
ing in  the  ear  and  in  the  brain,  after  the  sound  of  thunder, 
must  pass  through  the  same  circles,  and  operate  in  the  same 
way,  as  during  the  actual  sound.  We  can  have  no  reason  for 
believing  that,  in  this  self-sustaining  condition,  the  impression 
changes  its  seat^  or  passes  into  some  new  circles  that  have 
the  special  property  of  retaining  it  Every  part  actuated 
afUr  the  shock  must  have  been  actuated  fiy  the  shock,  only 
more  powerfully.  With  this  single  difference  of  intensity, 
the  mode  of  existence  of  a  sensation  persisting  after  the  fact 
is  essentially  the  same  as  its  mode  of  existence  during  the 
fact ;  the  same  organs  are  occupied,  the  same  current  action 
goes  on.  We  see  in  the  continuance  of  the  attitude  and  ex- 
pression the  identical  outward  appearances^  and  these  appear- 
ances are  produced  by  the  course  of  power  being  still  by  the 
same  routes.  Moreover,  the  identity  in  the  mode  of  oon. 
sciousness  implies  that  the  manner  of  action  within  the  brain 
is  unaltered. 

8.  Now,  if  this  be  the  case  with  impressions  penisUng 
when  the  cause  has  ceased,  what  view  are  we  to  adopt 
concerning  impressions  reprodiLced  by  mental  causes  alone» 
or  without  the  aid  of  the  original,  as  in  ordinary  recollec- 
tion ?  What  is  the  manner  of  occupation  of  the  brain  with 
a  resuscitated  feeling  of  resistance,  a  smell,  or  a  sound? 
There  is  only  one  answer  that  seems  admissible.  The 
renewed  feeling  occupies  the  very  same  parts,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  as  the  origirud  feding,  and  no  other  parts,  nor  in 
any  other  assignable  manner.  I  imagine  that  if  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  brain  had  been  present  to  the  earliest 
speculators,  this  is  the  only  hypothesis  that  would  have 
occurred  to  them.  For  where  should  a  past  feeling  be  re- 
embodied,  if  not  in  the  same  organs  as  the  feeling  when 
present?  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  its  identity  can  be 
preserved;  a  feeling  differently  embodied  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent feeling. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  adduce  facts  that  set  in  a  still 
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dearer  light  this  re-occupation  of  the  sentient  circles  with 
recovered  impressions  and  feelings.  Take  first  the  memory^ 
of  feelings  of  eneigetic  action,  as  when  reviving  the  exploits 
or  exertions  of  yesterday.  It  is  a  notorious  circumstance 
that,  if  there  be  much  excitement  attending  the  recollection 
of  these,  we  can  only  with  great  difficulty  prevent  ourselves 
from  getting  up  to  repeat  them.  The  rush  of  feeling  has 
gone  on  the  old  tracks,  and  seizes  the  same  muscles ;  and 
would  go  the  length  of  actually  stimulating  them  to  a  repeti- 
tion. A  child  cannot  describe  anything  that  it  was  engaged 
in,  without  acting  it  out  to  the  full  length  that  the  circum- 
stances will  permit  A  dog  dreaming  sets  his  feet  a-going, 
and  sometimes  barks.  The  suppression  of  the  fidl  stage  of 
perfect  resuscitation  needs  an  express  effort'of  volition,  and  we 
are  often  even  incapable  of  the  effort  If  the  recollection  were 
carried  on  in  a  separate  chamber  of  the  brain,  it  would  not 
press  in  this  way  upon  the  bodily  oigans  engaged  in  the  actual 
transaction.  The  fact  can  only  be,  that  the  train  of  feeUng"^ 
is  re-instated  on  the  same  parts  as  first  vibrated  to  the  original  ^ 
stimulus,  and  that  our  recollection  is  merely  a  repetition  that 
does  not  usually  go  quite  the  same  length,  or  stops  short 
of  actual  execution.  No  better  example  could  be  furnished 
than  the  vocal  recollections.  When  we  recall  the  impression 
of  a  word  or  a  sentence,  if  we  do  not  speak  it  out,  we  feel  the 
twitter  of  the  oigans  just  about  to  come  to  that  point.  The 
articulating  parts, — ^the  larynx,  the  tongue,  the  lips, — are  all 
sensibly  excited;  a  mpprttted  articulcUion  is  in  tBuct  the 
material  of  our  recollection,  the  intellectual  manifestation,  the 
idea  of  speech  Some  persons  of  weak  or  incontinent  nerves 
can  hardly  think  without  muttering — ^they  talk  to  themselves. 
The  excitement  of  the  parts  may  be  very  slight ;  it  may  not 
go  the  length  of  perceptibly  affecting  the  muscles,  but  in  the 
brain  and  communicating  nerves  it  still  passes  the  same 
nmnds,  however  enfeebled  in  d^pree.  The  purposes  of  intel- 
lect can  be  served,  even  after  this  extreme  enfeeblement  of 
the  currents^  but  their  nature  and  their  seat  have  not  changed. 
They  have  not  abandoned  the  walks  of  living  articulation 
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because  they  no  longer  speak  out  fully ;  they  ha^e  not  taken 
lefiige  in  new  chambers  of  the  brain.  "We  feel  at  any 
moment  how  easy  it  is  to  convert  the  ideas  into  utterances ; 
it  is  only  like  making  a  whisper  audible, — ^the  mere  addition 
of  mechanical  power.  The  tendency  of  the  idea  of  an  action 
to  produce  the  fact,  shows  that  the  idea  is  already  the  fieu^  in 
a  weaker  form.  Thinking  is  restrained  speaking  or  acting. 
If  the  disposition  to  yawning  exists,  the  idea^  anywise 
brought  up,  will  excite  the  actioa  The  suppressive  effort 
usually  accompanying  ideas  of  action,  which  renders  them 
ideas  and  not  movements,  is  too  feeble  in  this  case,  and  the 
idea  is  therefore  a  repetition  to  the  full  of  the  reality. 

9.  Although  at  present  engaged  in  preparing  the  way  for 
the  association  of  muscular  feelings,  yet  the  doctrine  in  hand 
being  general  for  all  states  of  mind,  I  musl  add  some  parallel  in> 
stances  from  passive  Sensation.  Miiller  has  furnished  several 
in  point  He  says : — '  The  mere  idea  of  a  nauseous  taste  can  ex- 
cite the  sensation  even  to  the  production  of  vomiting.  The 
quality  of  the  sensation  is  the  property  of  the  sensitive 
nerve,  which  is  here  excited  without  any  external  agent 
The  mere  sight  of  a  person  about  to  pass  a  sharp  instrument 
over  glass  or  porcelain  is  sufiBcient,  as  Darwin  remarks,  to 
excite  the  well-known  sensation  in  the  teeth.  The  mere 
thinking  of  objects  capable,  when  present^  of  exciting 
shuddering,  is  suMcient  to  produce  that  sensation  of  the  sur- 
face in  persons  of  irritable  habits.  The  special  properties  of 
the  higher  senses,  sight  and  hearing,  are  rarely  thus  excited  in 
the  waking  state,  but  very  frequently  in  sleep  and  dreams ; 
for,  that  the  images  of  dreams  are  really  seen  (under  opium, 
images  are  actually  seen),  and  not  merely  present  in  the 
imagination,  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  in  his  own  person,  by 
accustoming  himself  regularly  to  open  his  eyes  when  waking 
after  a  dream.  The  images  seen  in  the  dream  are  then  some- 
times still  visible,  and  can  be  observed  to  disappear  gradually. 
This  was  remarked  by  Spinoza,  and  I  have  convinced  mysdf 
of  it  in  my  own  person.' — p.  945.  As  another  striking 
example,  we  may  adduce  the  fact  that  the   sight  of  food 
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brings  about  the  flow  of  saliva  in  a  hungry  animal  The 
physiologist  obtains  saliva  for  experimental  purposes,  by 
presenting  a  savoury  morsel  to  the  view  of  a  dog. 

These  and  other  cases  that  might  be  quoted,  clearly 
confirm  what  has  been  said,  as  to  the  return  of  the  nervous 
currents  exactly  on  their  own  tracks,  in  revived  sensation. 
We  see  that  when  the  revival  is  energetic,  it  goes  the  length 
of  exciting  even  the  surface  of  sense  itself  by  a  sort  of  back- 
movement  We  might  think  of  a  blow  on  the  hand,  until 
the  skin  were  actually  irritated  and  inflamed  The  attention 
very  much  directed  to  any  part  of  the  body,  as  the  great  toe, 
for  instance,  is  apt  to  produce  a  distinct  feeling  in  the  part, 
which  we  acooxmt  for  only  by  supposing  a  revived  nerve- 
cnrxent  to  flow  there,  maldng  a  sort  of  false  sensation,  an 
influence  from  within  mimicking  the  influences  from  without 
in  sensation  proper.— (See  the  writings  of  Mr.  Braid,  of 
jklanchester,  on  Hypnotism,  &c) 

10.  The  emotions  and  passions  distinct  from,  but  often 
accompanying  sensations,  are  likewise  similarly  manifested 
in  the  nudity  and  in  the  idea.  Anger  takes  exactly  the 
same  course  in  the  system  whether  with  a  person  present, 
or  with  some  one  remembered  or  imagined.  Nobody  ever 
supposes  in  this  case  that  the  ideal  passion  is  in  any  way 
di£reient  from  the  actual,  or  has  any  other  course  or  seat  in 
the  brain.  So  with  afifection,  egotism,  fear,  or  any  other 
sentiment  or  passion.  In  like  manner,  the  remembrance  of 
being  angry,  or  puffed  up,  or  terrifled,  wiU  be  a  resuscitation 
of  the  identical  state,  and  will  actuate  the  same  part, 
although  the  centrifugal  wave  may  not  be  strong  enough  to 
agitate  the  surfiace  as  strongly  as  the  original  did.  The 
recollection  of  the  intenser  feelings  is  necessarily  weaker 
than  the  reality ;  of  some  of  the  less  agitating  sensations  and 
feelings  manifested  in  action,  the  recollection  may  be  quite 
equal  to  the  reality.  We  can  better  afford  the  expenditure 
neoeesaiy  for  reviving  mild  and  gentle  emotions. 

IL  The  tendency  of  an  idea  to  become  the  reality  is  a 
distinct  source  of  active  impulses  in  the  mind.    Our  chief 
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adave  fiicnlty  is  expressed  by  Will,  or  Yolitioii,  whose 
nataze  it  is  to  uige  ns  fnfm  pain  or  to  pleasure.  But  the 
disposition  to  proceed  from  a  mere  recollection,  imagination, 
or  idea,  to  the  action  that  it  represents, — ^not  merely  to  think 
an  act^  bat  to  do  it, — ^is  also  a  determining  principle  of 
human  conduct,  and  often  sets  itselT  in  opposition  to  the 
r^ular  action  of  the  will,  as  above  defined.  For  the  most 
part,  the  tendency  is  kept  in  check;  in  ordinary  drcum- 
stanoes,  indeed,  it  does  not  manifest  itself  with  any  great 
energy,  so  that  we  may  omit  it  from  our  reckoning  of  a 
man's  motives.  There  are,  however,  circumstances  that 
bring  it  forward  as  a  considerable,  and  even  preponderating, 
influence  in  individual  conduct  The  extreme  illustration  is 
seen  under  the  mesmeric  sleep,  which  has  this  curious  effect, 
among  others,  that  the  patient  is  open  to  the  reception  of 
ideas  suggested  by  another  person,  while  the  senses  and  the 
mind  are  unsusceptible  to  the  external  situation  generally, 
and  are  to  that  extent  asleep  or  unconscious.  The  wakeful- 
ness to  our  actual  environment  at  each  moment  is  necessarily 
the  foremost  circumstance  in  regulating  our  actions;  the 
influence  of  our  ideas  is  usually  subordinated  to  the  influence 
of  present  realities.  In  sleep,  the  mind  is  dead  to  reality, 
and  more  or  less  awake  to  the  current  of  ideas ;  and  in 
somnambulism  and  mesmeric  sleep,  and  to  a  less  extent  in 
ordinary  dreams,  ^-e  act  our  ideas  out  to  toe  full,  the  usual 
restraining  power  being  dormant 

In  waking  moments,  the  general  rule  is  that  ideas  do  not 
act  themselves  out ;  their  urgency  is  so  small  as  to  be  in 
complete  subjection  to  the  will,  operating  under  its  ordinary 
motivea  But  there  are  times,  when  an  idea  possesses  the 
mind  so  forcibly  as  to  act  itself  out  in  opposition  to  the  will, 
and  therefore  in  opposition  to  those  interests  that  the.  will 
should  side  with — the  deliverance  from  pain  and  the  further- 
ance of  pleasure.  This  forcible  possession  is  commonly  the 
consequence  of  grtai  excitement  accompanying  an  idea,  or 
its  taking  a  more  than  usual  hold  of  the  mind,  whereby 
it  does  not  pass  away  with  the  intellectual  currents,  but 
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lemaiiis  and  predominates  over  every  other  thongbt  pressing 

12.  The  domination  of  an  idea  is  best  seen  in  the  work- 
ings of  Fear.  When  any  object  causes  fright,  the  idea  of 
that  object  is  stamped  on  the  mind  with  an  intensity  corre* 
spondiug  to  the  degree  of  the  fright  The  actions  of  the 
individual  are  in  conformity  to  this  idea,  and  not  to  his 
proper  volitions.  A  mother  is  in  a  state  of  panic  regarding 
a  supposed  danger  to  her  child ;  stie  is  no  longer  capable  of 
acting  for  the  best;  the  one  exaggerated  idea  governs  her 
whole  conduct  The  force  that  moves  her  is  not  volition ;  it 
resides  in  the  circles  of  mere  intellect,  inflamed  into  undue  ex- 
citement on  one  idea.  The  healthy  and  regular  action  of  the 
will,  aiming  at  the  suppression  of  pain  and  the  procuring  of 
pleasure,  would  work  for  subduing  the  state  of  panic,  so  as 
to  leave  the  mind  in  a  cool  and  cdlected  condition,  able  to 
estimate  the  danger  at  its  exact  amount,  and  with  reference 
to  all  other  interests.  But  the  passion  of  fear  is  too  much  for 
the  wilL    The  idea  rules  the  situation  like  a  despot 

The  principle  is  also  illustrated  by  the  predominance  of 
purely  painful  ideas,  even  although  not  causing  fright  The 
mere  &ct  that  an  idea  is  disagreeable  would  suggest  to  the 
will  to  banish  it,  and  we  often  succeed  in  banishing  the 
thought  of  an  object  that  pains  us ;  but  sometimes  the 
intensity  of  the  pain  is  such  as  to  stamp  it  on  the  mind,  and 
we  caonot  help  acting  it  out  oven  to  our  own  discomfort 
Disgusts  often  exercise  this  unbidden  ascendancy. 

The  £s8cination  of  a  precipice  is  a  familiar  and  pertinent 
example  of  the  same  tendency.  The  idea  of  a  falling  body  is 
so  intensely  suggested,  that  an  effort  of  volition  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  spectator  from  acting  it  out  in  his  own  person. 

It  is  often  remarked  that  a  painful  recollection  will  haunt 
a  person  through  life.  This  is  an  undue  susceptibility  to  the 
it^fl^fff<»A  of  an  idea,  a  morbid  submission  of  the  intellect  to 
the  wilL  Insanity  is  the  culmination  of  this  peculiarity.  The 
insane  are  very  generally  the  victims  of  a  diseased  impres- 
sioa    OccasionaUy  this  may  give  them  pleasure,  as  when  the 
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idea  takes  the  form  of  exorbitant  vanity ;  more  often,  how- 
ever, the  idea  is  morbid  and  gloomy,  and  still  controls  the 
actions. 

13.  The  only  way  that  I  am  able  to  explain  the  great 
fact  of  our  nature,  denominated  Sympathy,  fellow-feeling, 
pity,  compassion,  disinterestedness,  is  by  a  reference  to  this 
tendency  of  an  idea  to  act  itself  out  We  are  able  to  con* 
ceive  the  pains  of  other  beings,  by  our  experience  of  the  like ; 
and  when  we  do  so  conceive  them,  we  feel  urged  to  the  same 
steps  of  alleviation  as  if  the  pains  were  our  own.  We  become 
possessed  with  the  mere  idea  of  pain,  there  being  no  reality 
coiTesponding ;  but  yet  this  idea  will  induce  us  to  act  as  if  it 
represented  a  reality  of  our  own  experience.  To  see  another 
person  hungry  and  cold  is  to  take  on  the  idea  of  those  painful 
states,  and  we  are  induced  by  the  power  of  the  idea  to  relieve 
the  pain  that  occasioned  it  But  for  some  such  domination 
of  an  idea,  I  see  nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind  that  would  make  us  sympathize  with  other  men's  plea- 
sures and  pains.  The  ordinary  action  of  the  will  is  to  gain 
our  own  pleasures,  and  remove  our  own  pains.  This  is  all 
that  can,  strictly  speaking,  interest  us.  Each  organization 
is  more  or  less  formed  to  work  for  conserving  itself ;  and  it 
would  seem,  at  first  sight,  an  irrelevance  to  go  beyond  this. 
The  mere  operation  of  the  will,  as  we  have  always  supposed 
it,  is  strictly  within  the  limits  of  self-conservation.  But 
the  intellect,  which  can  form  ideas  of  the  mental  condi- 
tion of  other  sensitive  beings,  tends  to  make  those  ideas 
actualities ;  or  induces  the  conduct  that  they  would  suggest 
if  the  pains  or  pleasures  were  personal  to  ourselves.  This  is 
sympathy  and  disinterested  action,  which  is  an  undoubted 
fact  of  our  nature,  although  unequally  manifested  in  different 
individuals. 

14  Much  of  the  ambition  and  the  aspirations  of  human 
beings  belongs  rather  to  the  sphere  of  fixed  ideas,  than  to  the 
sphere  of  volition  prompted  by  pleasures.  It  is  true  that  the 
things  that  we  aspii*e  after,  are  usually  calculated  to  give  us 
pleasure  ;  yet  very  often  we  indulge  in  ideal  aspirations  that 
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are  impracticable,  and  that»  if  we  were  masters  of  ourselves, 
we  would  disregard  and  repress.  Unfortuaatelj,  however,  a 
certain  notion,  say  of  power,  wealth,  grandeiu,  has  fixed 
itself  in  our  mind  and  keeps  a  persistent  hold  there,  pervert- 
ing the  regular  operation  of  the  wiU,  which  would  lead  us  to 
renounce  whatever  is  hopeless  or  not  worth  the  cost  Such 
phrases  as  'insane  ambition,'  'fixed  idea,'  'overwhelming 
fisLScination,'  are  used  to  designate  this  not  unfrequent  pheno- 
menon. 

Our  regrets  for  what  we  have  lost  are  generally  out  of 
proportion  to  the  pleasure  that  the  objects  gave  u&  We  may 
feel  a  sincere  and  a  strong  regret  for  the  loss  of  some  one 
related  to  us,  who  was  an  unmitigated  burden  and  misery. 
The  consideration  of  our  pleasures  and  pains  solely  would 
cause  this  to  be  felt  as  a  relief  and  a  gratification ;  but  we 
cannot  so  banish  a  familiar  idea  even  although  painful ;  we 
cannot  forget^  merely  because  our  happiness  would  be  in- 
creased by  forgetting.  Thoughts  persist  by  a  law  that  is  not 
subject  to  the  will,  and  not  only  persist,  but  interfere  with 
the  course  of  our  actions  and  the  pursuit  of  our  interests.* 

15.  The  general  doctrine  now  contended  for  is  not  a 
bsnen  speculation ;  if  true,  it  bears  important  practical  in- 
ferences. In  expressing  and  describing  thought  and  the 
thinking  process,  an  operation  essential  to  our  subject,  the 

*  CoRtedj  tpcakiiig,  two  htem  wa  at  woric  in  detemming  the  ioflaence 
of  ftzfld  idMi.  One  if  tha  tandcaej  of  the  idea  of  an  aetioa  to  beoome  the 
actus,  to  whioh  the  espoeKtion  in  the  text  is  deroted.  Hue  tendenoj  is 
fwif'*^*^  in  iti  anoized  operation  in  mich  inetanoei  aa  the  infection  of 
pMJicBlar  ofoMe,  and  in  the  opention  of  eympathy  generaUj. 

The  other  pcinoiple  ia  the  tendency  of  an  idea  to  peiaiat  in  the  mind,  in 
el  ita  intend ty,  or  rather  the  intenaity  of  the  feeling  that  aooom- 
it  The  power  of  the  wiU  ie  baffled  by  great  mental  excitement  nnder 
It  may  be  for  our  intereet  to  baoiah  a  particolar  idea,  and  to 
give  a  feting  to  odier  ideal,  irikieh  our  inteUeetoal  foroee  are  quite  competent 
to  aoggeit ;  yet  when  a  Idling  of  any  aort,  whether  pleeeora  or  pain,  or 
eicitamant  that  ia  neither,  haa  allied  itaelf  with  an  idea,  the  finoea  of 
inftiOeetnal  aaaodation  and  the  force  of  the  wiU  ara  equally  impotent  to 
diaplaae  that  i^mu  Thia  ia  the  way  that  fear  operatee  to  prerent  a  man  from 
UbwlDg  eol  the  regard  to  hie  own  well-being. 
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doctrine  is  of  great  service :  it  helps  us  in  some  measure  to 
localize  these  processes,  and  the  language  that  might  otherwise 
he  deemed  figorative  becomes  literal  The  inclination  of 
visible  objects  is  a  process  of  seeing ;  the  musician's  imagi- 
nation is  hearing ;  the  phantasies  of  the  cook  and  the 
gourmand  tickle  the  palate. 

The  identity  between  actual  and  revived  feelings  shortens 
our  labour  by  enabling  us  to  transfer  much  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  one  to  the  other.  The  properties  that  we  find  to  hold 
of  sensation  in  the  actual,  we  may  after  a  certain  allowance 
ascribe  to  the  ideal  Thus  the  qualities  of  the  sense  of  sight 
in  any  one  person,  as  for  example,  its  discriminating  power, 
would  belong  likewise  to  the  visual  ideas.  The  senses  are  in 
this  way  a  key  to  the  intellect 

16.  I  return  to  the  Association  of  Feelings  of  Movement 
It  generally  happens  that  if  we  can  perform  a  movement 
actually,  we  can  also  perform  it  mentally.  Thus  we  can  go 
through  in  the  mind  the  different  steps  of  a  dance ;  in  other 
words,  the  feelings  of  the  successive  evolutions  have  been 
associated  together,  as  well  as  the  movements  themselves  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  adhesion  of  actual 
movements  and  the  adhesion  of  mental  movements  run 
exactly  parallel,  and  that  if  the  one  is  perfect  so  is  the  other. 
We  may  sometimes  see  a  mechanic  able  to  go  through  the 
actual  steps  of  a  process,  but  unable  to  go  tlunough  them  in 
his  mind ;  the  proof  being  that  in  describing  them  to  another 
party  he  often  forget49  a  step,  and  only  remembers  it  by  doing 
the  thing.  In  this  case  the  actions  are  more  adhesive  than 
the  traces  of  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  produce  any  instance 
to  show,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  series  of  actions  can  be 
repeated  mentally  and  yet  not  bodily;  for^  as  the  mental 
actions  are  performed  in  the  same  circles,  it  usually  needs 
only  a  volition,  often  the  removal  of  a  restraint  merely,  to 
bring  them  to  the  full  length  of  actuating  the  muscles. 

17.  The  principal  field  of  examples  of  the  association  of 
pure  feelings  of  muscular  action,  is  the  Voice.  Most  other 
cases  are  so  complicated  with  sensation,  that  they  do  not 
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answer  our  present  purpose.  In  speech,  we  have  a  series  of 
actions  fixed  in  trains  by  association,  and  performable  either 
actoally  or  mentally  at  pleasnie ;  the  mental  action  being 
nothing  else  than  a  sort  of  whisper,  or  approach  to  a  whisper, 
instead  of  the  fuU-spoken  utterance.  The  child  can  repeat 
its  catechism  in  a  suppressed  voice,  as  well  as  aloud.  We 
can  even  acquire  language  mentally,  or  without  speaking  it 
out  at  all ;  that  is  to  say,  we  can  bring  about  a  pure  mental 
adhesion.  To  a  learner,  this  happens  continually :  for  in 
reading  a  book  one  does  not  speak  the  words  vocally ;  the 
articulate  adherence  takes  place  from  the  first  within  the 
circles  of  ideation.  Children,  learning  their  lessons  in  school, 
mmt  acquire  the  verbal  successions  in  the  sojae  way. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  best  to  rehearse  verbal  exercises 
aloud,  if  they  axe  to  be  performed  aloud,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  other  mechanical  operations.  The  sense  of  hearing  is 
thus  brought  in  aid  of  the  other  associating  links.  Besides, 
by  coming  to  the  actual  execution,  we  set  on  a  current  that 
is  both  more  energetic  and  larger  in  its  sweep,  inasmuch  as 
it  takes  in  the  full  operation  of  the  muscles.  In  the  early 
school  acquirements,  where  everything  has  to  be  spoken  out 
to  the  master,  the  audible  repetition  is  the  best ;  in  after 
days,  when  we  go  over  a  great  deal  of  language  merely  as 
thoug^t^  or  the  silent  links  of  action,  the  speaking  out  is  not 
called  for;  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  waste  of  time  and 
muscular  exertion.* 

18.  The  circumstances  that  favour  the  cohesion  of  mental 
trains  of  movement,  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  already 
detailed  for  actual  movements.  A  certain  repetition  is 
requisite ;  more  or  less,  according  as  the  other  circumstances 
are  fiivourabl^,  namely,  the  general  conditions  of  Concentration 
and  Betentiveness  on  the  whole ;  and  the  gpeeial  muscular 


*  hk  tlM  pvooMMi  of  meditatioa  and  thought,  we  are  oonetaatlj 
eoaibiiiatioae,  aad  theee  we  eaa  pennanentl^  retain,  if  we  hare  dwelt 
them  tafioiaoftly  kMig.    A  speaker  meditating  an  addieaa  tmsti  to  the 
of  his  ^ettal  tnina,  althoos^  they  have  been  aU  the  while  in 
the  itele  of  nan  ideaa,  he  not  having  spoken  them  aload. 
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Strength,  Spontaneity,  and  Difleiimi- 


natioD* 

We  may  peibape  aasmne  a  common  chaiBcter  tat  fbe 
active  organs  in  the  same  individual ;  an  activity  of  tem- 
perament that  shows  itself  in  every  kind  of  exertion — ^in 
limbs,  voice»  eyes,  and  every  part  that  is  moved  by  mnsde — 
or  a  sluggish  feebleness  extending  alike  over  eveiy  kind  of 
exercise.  But  this  does  not  exclude  specific  differences  of 
endowment  in  separate  members,  rendering  the  movements 
more  adhesive  in  one  than  in  the  others.  Thns  we  may  have  a 
special  development  of  the  articulating  members^ — ^the  voice, 
tongue,  and  mouth, — ^through  superiority  in  the  corresponding 
centres. 

8EK8ATI0KS  OF  THE  8AHE  SENSE. 

19.  The  next  class  of  associable  elements  is  the  Sensa- 
tions. We  shall  consider,  first,  the  adhesion  of  impressions 
of  the  same  wuB/^—homogeMovs  impressions,  as  touches  with 
touches,  sounds  with  sounds,  &a  There  are  various  interest- 
ing operations  that  fall  under  this  head ;  it  comprises  much 
of  the  early  education  of  the  senses. 

In  the  inferior  senses,  there  is  littie  scope  for  exempli- 
fying the  process.  In  the  Organic  Feelings,  we  might  note 
the  expectation  of  a  series  of  painful  feelings  from  the  occur- 
rence of  some  one,  as  in  an  illness. 

Even  in  Tastes,  it  is  not  common  to  have  any  important 
associations  of  one  with  another.  One  might  easily  suppose 
the  formation  of  a  train  of  tastes,  such  that  any  one  would 
suggest  the  others,  but  instances  are  rare. 

So  with  SmelL  If  we  frequently  experience  a  succession 
of  smells  in  one  fixed  order,  an  adhesion  will  be  formed  be- 
tween the  different  impressions ;  and,  in  consequence,  when 
one  is  presented,  all  the  rest  will  be  ready  to  arise  in  suc- 
cession, without  the  actual  experience.  In  passing  frequently 
through  a  garden  along  the  same  track,  we  might  come  to 
acquire  a  succession  of  odours,  and  from  any  one  anticipate 
the  next,  as  dogs  probably  do. 
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We  seldom  exist  in  a  train  of  recollections  of  either  Taste 
or  SmelL  They  are  difficult  to  realize  to  the  full ;  and  what 
we  lecover  chiefly  about  them  is  their  coUaterals,  such  as  the 
sentiment  of  liking  or  aversion  that  they  produced.  By  a 
great  effort  of  mind,  we  may  approach  very  near  the  recovery 
of  a  smell  that  we  have  been  extremely  familiar  with,  as  the 
odour  of  coffee ;  and  if  we  were  more  dependent  on  ideas  of 
smell,  we  might  perhaps  succeed  still  better ;  nevertheless,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  recoverability  of  thece  states  by 
mere  mental  association  is  of  a  low  order. 

20.  This  leads  us  to  remark  on  the  effect  of  repetition 
in  nuxUng  a$Mf  $ingk  impression  adherent.  The  separate  taste 
of  sugar,  by  repeticion,  impresses  the  mind  more  and  more, 
and  by  this  circumstance  becomes  gradually  easier  to  retain 
in  idea.  The  smell  of  a  rose,  after  a  thousand  repetitions, 
comes  much  nearer  to  an  independent  ideal  persistence,  than 
after  twenty  repetitions.  So  it  is  with  all  the  senses,  high 
and  low.  Apart  altogether  from  the  association  of  two  or 
more  distinct  sensations  in  a  group,  or  in  a  train,  there  is  a 
fixing  process  going  on  with  every  individual  sensation,  ren- 
dering it  more  easy  to  retain  when  the  original  has  passed 
away,  and  more  vivid  when,  by  means  of  association,  it  is 
afterwards  reproduced  in  idea.  This  is  one  great  part  of  the 
education  of  the  senses.  The  simplest  impression  that  can 
be  made,  of  Taste,  Smell,  Touch,  Hearing,  Sight,  needs  repe- 
tition in  order  to  endure  of  its  own  accord ;  even  in  the  most 
persistent  sense.  Sight*  the  impressions  on  the  infant  mind 
that  do  not  stir  a  strong  feeling,  will  be  apt  to  vanish  as  soon 
as  the  eye  is  turned  some  other  way.  We  might  devote  a 
separate  illustmtion  to  this  primitive  phase  of  our  reten- 
tivensss,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  important  applications 
of  it,  where  there  is  not  also  a  process  of  association  between 
a  plnxslity  of  sensations.  Yet  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
the  confirming  of  the  separate  impressions  of  sense,  by  which 
they  are  prepared  for  existing  in  the  idea,  is  going  on  all 
the  time  that  these  links  of  cohereuce  are  in  course  of  for- 
mation. 
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21.  We  pass  to  the  more  intellectaal  senses^  Touch, 
Hearing,  and  Sight 

In  Touch,  there  are  various  classes  of  Sensations ;  the 
more  purely  emotional,  as  soft  contacts  and  pungent  contacts, 
and  those  entering  into  intellectual  perceptions — as  tempera- 
ture, roughness,  hardness,  weight,  size,  &a  In  all  these,  there 
is  room  for  the  associating  principle  to  operate^  hut  our 
present  illustration  will  keep  in  view  chiefly  the  second  of 
the  two  classes,  or  those  concerned  in  the  development  of  the 
Intellect 

The  sensation  of  any  one  surface,  with  all  its  peculiarities, 
is  a  complex  thing ;  it  is  an  aggregate  of  impressions  made 
on  the  skin,  and  having  a  certain  arrangement  and  intensity. 
The  face  of  a  brush  yields  a  number  of  impressions  all 
occurring  together ;  these  must  take  on  a  certain  coherence, 
so  that  the  sensation  in  its  entireness  may  survive  the  actual 
contact  They  must  preserve  their  co-existence,  and  return 
en  masse  at  an  after  time.  In  comparing  one  surfEUse  with 
another,  as  in  choosing  a  tooth  brush,  it  is  necessary  only  that 
a  complex  impression  of  one  should  survive  a  few  seconds, 
while  the  other  is  felt ;  in  comparing  one  with  some  other 
long  since  worn  out,  the  permanence  behoves  to  be  much 
greater.  So  with  surfaces  of  cloth  or  wood,  of  stone  or  metals, 
judged  of  by  their  asperity ;  an  associating  process  must  fuse 
the  multiplex  jnpression  before  it  can  endure,  when  the 
original  is  gone.  Some  surfaces  are  diBtingmshed  by  an 
aggregate  of  asperity  and  temperature,  as  the  cold  touch  of  a 
stone  or  a  lump  of  metal,  in  which  case  the  feeling  of  cold 
must  cohere  along  with  the  other  parts  of  the  tactual  im- 
pression. 

When  muscular  feelings  and  exertions  are  superadded  to 
the  impressions  made  on  the  skin,  we  obtain  the  complex 
notions  of  touch, — such  as  combine  feelings  of  weight,  size, 
shape,  and  situation,  with  texture  or  surface.  Here  an  ad- 
hesion needs  to  take  place  between  the  tactile  and  mobile 
impressions.  In  order  that  a  workman  may  recognize  his 
tool  by  the  hand  alone,  he  must  have  had  frequent  experience 
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of  the  complex  feeling  that  chaiacterizes  its  contact — the 
tactOe  impression  of  cold  or  warm,  rough  or  smooth— with 
the  mnacolar  impressions  of  weight,  size,  and  shape,  these 
last  qualities  being  determined  by  the  muscolar  exertion  of 
the  hand  while  grasping  it.  A  sufficiency  of  repetition  will 
•0  fuse  all  these  together,  that  the  tool  can  be  identified  the 
moment  it  is  touched. 

In  plastic  operations,  or  in  dealing  with  soft  viscid 
matters  requiring  a  particular  consistency,  as  dough,  day, 
mortar,  &a,  it  is  necessaiy  to  attain  firm  impressions  of 
diJBrerent  qualities  and  degrees  of  consistency,  so  as  to  know 
when  the  proper  point  has  been  exactly  reached.  This 
demands  the  cohesion  of  a  complex  sensation  of  touch ;  in 
other  wordSi  a  certain  skin  feeling  of  clamminess  and  rough* 
nesSk  with  the  muscular  feeling  of  resistance,  will  haye  to 
cohere  into  one  fixed  whole  that  shall  neyer  waver,  vary,  or 
be  obeeuied,  by  the  concurrence  of  other  differing  impressions. 
The  repetition  needfiil  for  such  practical  discrimination  as 
plastic  operators  require  is  usually  very  great,  amounting  to 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  contacts.  Individuals  differ  in 
their  fiusility  of  fixing  standard  contacts  by  adhesive  associa- 
tion. This  18  a  case  where  it  is  impossible  to  mistake 
specialities  of  natural  character.  Some  cannot^  in  a  whole 
lifiB,  acquire  the  nicety  that  others  possess  after  a  few  months' 
experience.  Muscular  sensibility  must  combine  with  skin 
sensibility ;  and  we  may  judge,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
which  of  the  two  is  chiefly  concerned.  A  delicate  muscular 
sensibility  will  show  itself  in  other  combinations  besides 
touch.  Moreover,  some  of  the  feelings  included  under  touch 
have  scarcely  anything  to  do  with  the  skin,  as,  for  example, 
weight,  UBBt  and  shape ;  great  delicacy  of  diBcrimination  in 
these  has  a  purely  muscular  origin ;  while  in  judging  of  the 
texture  of  a  cloth  or  the  smoothness  of  a  piece  of  mahogany, 
the  skin  sensibility  is  the  proper  test,  but  even  here  not 
unaecompanied  by  ficee  movement 

By  touch,  therefiDre,  under  the  operation  of  the  cohesive 
propeity,  we  acquire  fixed  notions  corresponding  to  the  im- 
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pressions  made  upon  us  by  the  objects  that  we  handla  We 
contract  engrained  ideas  of  all  the  articles  that  we  are  in 
the  custom  of  using.  Thus,  a  workman  is  familiarised  with 
his  tools ;  and  every  person  comes  to  know  the  instruments 
and  fumitore  of  their  dwellinga  But  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  acquisitions  of  touch  in  their  highest  form,  we  must  refer 
to  the  experience  of  the  blind,  who  have  no  other  sensation 
of  solid  and  extended  bodies.  The  impressions  of  sight  are 
so  much  more  enduring  and  revivable  than  any  others,  that 
we  hardly  ever  think  of  a  visible  body  otherwise  than  as 
seen  by  the  eye ;  a  workman,  desiderating  a  hammer,  thinks 
of  its  visible  appearance,  and  not  of  its  contact  to  his  hand, 
although  he  is  quite  able  to  judge  of  it  by  this  last  feature. 
But  the  blind  must  think  of  objects  as  felt  things ;  the  re- 
vived sensation  in  them  is  a  projection  on  the  hands,  not  on 
the  eyes,  and  they  alone  are  in  a  position  to  judge,  what  is 
the  natural  permanence  of  skin  impressions,  and  how  &r 
they  can  be  recovered  and  lived  in,  when  the  reality  is 
absent  Their  thoughts,  reveries,  and  dreams  are  touches, 
not  sights.  Not  only  is  their  power  of  tactile  discrimination 
of  a  very  exalted  kind,  but  they  also  attain  the  higher  state 
of  reah'zing  past  touches  as  if  fully  present ;  that  is,  suppos- 
ing such  realization  of  touch  to  be,  under  any  circumstances, 
fuUy  attainable. 

We  must  refer  to  the  blind  also  for  the  association  of 
trains,  sequences,  or  succession  of  touches,  made  so  coherent 
that  any  one  may  recall  the  entire  chain.  A  blind  man 
feeling  his  way  along  a  wall  by  the  hand,  experiences  in 
succession  the  different  contacts;  and  these,  by  repetition, 
are  so  fixed  in  his  mind,  that,  when  he  is  placed  at  any  one 
point,  he  anticipates  all  that  is  to  follow.  Being  under  the 
necessity  of  always  guiding  his  course  by  touch,  he  acquires 
coherent  successions  of  feelings  of  contact,  as  other  men 
acquire  of  sights.  He  knows  his  whereabouts  in  a  room  by 
touch ;  the  progress  of  his  work,  if  he  is  engaged  in  handi- 
craft operations,  is  measured  tactually. 

22.  In  acquiring  associations  of  Sounds,  we  have  to 
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enoounter  the  sapplanting  tendency  of  the  voice  in  the  most 
iatsresting  instances^  namely,  Articulate  and  Musical  sounds. 
For  while  intently  listening  to  a  speech,  we  aie  liable  to 
follow  the  speaker  with  a  suppressed  articulation  of  our  own, 
whereby  we  take  the  train  of  words  into  a  vocal  embrace,  as 
well  as  receive  it  passively  on  the  sense  of  hearing.  This 
is  an  instance  of  concurring  or  compound  association. 

As  already  observed  in  the  other  senses,  the  ear,  by  repe- 
tition, is  formed  to  individual  sounds,  so  as  to  retain  them 
with  ease  after  the  cessation  of  the  cause. 

The  simplest  sound  is  so  far  a  complex  impression  that  it 
needs  a  plastic  operation  to  fix  its  parts  together.  Thus  an 
articulate  syllable,  ma,  ia,  is  a  really  complex  effect,  occa- 
sioning a  plurality  of  nervous  currents :  and  to  make  all 
these  flow  together  in  company  and  order  demands  a  certain 
length  of  repetition.  We  have  already  illustrated  this  under 
the  agglutination  of  movementa  The  next  stage  is  the  coher- 
ence of  trains  or  successions  of  sound,  of  which  there  are 
abundant  examples.  A  simple  air  of  music  is  a  good  illus- 
tratioa  Here  a  number  of  sounds  follow  one  another  in  a 
fixed  order;  and  by  frequently  hearing  them,  we  learn  to 
pass  fiom  the  one  to  the  other  by  ideal  anticipation.  When 
a  sufficient  number  of  notes  have  been  struck  to  determine 
the  air,  the  musician  can  proceed  with  all  the  rest  His 
education  is  made  up  of  many  hundreds  of  these  sequences 
bult  up  by  degrees,  under  the  plastic  power  of  the  mind. 

The  specific  determining  circumstance  in  musical  acquisi- 
tion is  the  quality  of  the  ear,  as  shown  by  discrimination  of 
pitch.  That  Discrimination  is  accompanied  by  Retentiveness, 
we  assume  on  general  grounds,  there  being  no  facts  to  the 
contrary ;  henoe  the  one  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the 
other.  As  regards  the  application  of  the '  three  general  con- 
ditions of  Betentiveness — Repetition,  Concentration,  and  the 
Adhesiveness  of  the  system  on  the  whole— the  first  is  the 
make-up  for  the  deficiency  in  the  rest  The  circumstance  of 
Conoentration  is  principally  manifested  under  natural  liking, 
interest,  or  Taste;  end  taste  follows,  in  a  great  measure, 

23 
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although  not  always  in  exact  concomitance,  the  local  endow- 
ment  Thus,  a  good  musical  ear,  as  tested  by  discrimination, 
would  carry  with  it  the  taste,  liking,  or  enjoyment  of  music, 
and  thus  be  the  best  of  all  motives  to  mental  concentration. 
The  same  Hne  of  remark  is  applicable  to  other  acqxusitiona, 
and  need  not  be  repeated  in  every  instance. 

Articulate  sounds  are  made  coherent  in  like  manner.  The 
good  articulate  ear  is,  to  some  extent^  a  modification  of  the 
musical  ear.  In  so  far  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  dis- 
tinguished by  being  combinations  of  musical  tones,  the  two 
sensibilities  must  be  the  same.  But,  seeiug  that  this  is  not 
wholly  the  case,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  one  may  be 
always  taken  as  evidence  of  the  other. 

A  third  quality  of  vocal  sounds  is  cadence  or  accent^  the 
basis  of  elocution,  oratory,  and  rhythmical  composition,  and 
constituting  the  individual  and  national  varieties  of  accent 
The  ear  retains  not  merely  successions  of  articulate  sounds,  but 
also  the  cadence  of  their  pronunciation;  and,  when  very  suscep- 
tible to  this  class  of  effects,  it  shows  itself  in  acquiring  accent 
in  mimicry,  and  in  the  elocution  of  the  orator  and  the  actor. 

The  associations  in  the  ear  are  only  one  part  of  the 
acquisitions  in  Music,  Speech,  and  Elocution ;  but  they  are 
no  doubt  the  largest  part 

23.  Cohering  trains  and  aggregates  of  the  Sensations  of 
Sight  make,  mcrn  than  any  other  thing,  perhaps  more  than 
all  other  things  put  together,  the  material  of  thought^  memory, 
and  imagination.  That  process  of  employing  one  sense  as  a 
substitute  for  others,  principally  avails  itself  of  vision,  the 
most  retentive  of  them  alL  Thus  it  is,  that  objects  thought 
of  on  account  of  their  taste  or  smell,  are  actually  conceived 
under  their  visual  aspect  The  image  of  a  rose  dwells  in  the 
mind  as  a  visual  picture,  and,  in  a  very  inferior  dqpree,  as  a 
perpetuated  impression  of  a  sweet  odour. 

Sensations  of  sight,  as  we  have  seen,  are  compounded  of 
visual  spectra  and  muscular  feelings.  A  visible  picture  is, 
in  fact,  a  train  of  rapid  movements  of  the  eyes,  hither  and 
thither,  over  luminous  points,  lines,  and  surfaces. 
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The  education  of  the  Eye  goes  through  aU  the  stages 
described  for  the  other  senses.  There  is^  in  the  first  place, 
an  engrained  impression  of  each  separate  Colour,  the  result 
of  repetition,  enabling  their  several  ideas  to  endure  in  the 
absence  of  the  original,  and  to  persist  of  their  own  accord 
when  once  suggested. 

The  influence  that  gives  the  optical  currents  a  facility  in 
being  induced  and  continued,  so  as  to  make  one  colour,  as 
green,  an  object  of  comparison  with  other  colours,  is  doubt- 
less the  same  plastic  power  that  forms  aggr^;ates  of  coloured 
expanse,  connecting  together  a  succession  of  tints,  as  a  rain- 
bow, or  a  sun-set  When  we  have  passed  repeatedly  through 
the  successive  colours,  the  impression  of  one  comes  to  induce 
the  next,  and  that  the  toUowing,  and  so  on  in  order.  But 
we  can  scarcely  advance  a  step  in  this  illustration  without 
bringing  in  the  movements  of  the  eye,  and  the  feelings  be- 
longing thereto.  I  can  imagine  an  instance  where  the  eyes, 
in  a  state  of  rest^  have  before  them  a  number  of  colours  pro- 
duced in  a  fixed  succession,  flash  after  flash — ^red,  orange, 
green,  blue,  violet,  white,  black,  &a— in  which  case  a  train  of 
pure  optical  impressions  would  become  fixed  in  the  mind,  and 
the  occurrence  of  the  first  would  tend  to  revive  an  image  of 
the  second,  third,  &a,  on  to  the  last  The  gradations  of  day- 
light and  darkness  are  associated  in  this  way.  But  in  the 
ordinary  case  of  associated  colours,  they  exist  side  by  side, 
as  in  the  colours  of  the  landscape ;  and  we  move  the  eyes  to 
see  them,  and  thereby  incorporate  the  act  and  feeling  of 
Movement  with  the  sensations  of  light  If  the  eye  is  in  this 
way  habituated  to  a  train  of  colours,  the  habituation  consists 
in  thiS|  that  with  each  colour  are  associated  both  a  movement 
of  the  eye  and  a  second  colour,  and  with  this  last  movement 
and  colour  are  connected  a  third  movement  and  a  new  colour, 
and  80  on  to  the  limit  of  the  picture.  If  we  suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, a  chain  of  fields  of  different  lengths  and  of  varying 
tints ;  the  eye  first  sweeps  over  a  yellow  corn  field,  then  passes 
to  a  grass  field  of  double  the  length,  then  to  a  plantation  of  wood 
still  longer.  The  image  of  the  first  is  an  impression  of  yellow. 
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accompanied  with  a  definite  sweep  of  the  eye,  and  a  corre- 
sponding continuance  of  the  yeUow  impression ;  the  image  of 
the  second  is  a  green  effect,  doubly  prolonged,  or  accompanied 
with  a  double  sweep  of  the  eye  or  the  head,  or  both ;  the  third 
image  is  a  different  tint  of  green,  imbedded  in  a  still  wider 
muscular  sweep.  In  these  circumstances,  and  alter  due  repe- 
tition, if  the  eye  is  impressed  with  the  proper  yellow  hue 
along  with  the  definite  movement  of  the  eye  accompanying 
it,  the  image  of  the  first  field  will  be  re-instated,  and  the 
mental  movement  set,  as  it  were,  in  an  old  and  accustomed 
groove ;  and  there  will  be  a  transition  from  the  optical  im- 
pression of  yellow  and  a  given  expanse,  to  the  optical  impres- 
sion of  a  shade  of  green  with  an  additional  muscular  sweep, 
and,  lastly,  to  another  shade  of  green  with  a  still  greater 
movement  These  united  impressions  will  be  reinduced, 
one  after  another,  as  a  consequence  of  contiguous  growth. 

Let  us  divide  the  detailed  illustration  into  the  two  cases 
of  Outline  Forms  and  Coloured  Surfaces.  In  order  to 
exemplify  the  class  of  Outline  Forms,  we  will  suppose  a 
white  ring  on  a  dark  ground.  Here  we  have  a  line  of  light 
and  a  round  sweep  of  the  eye  concurring  in  one  impression. 
The  eye,  following  the  ring,  imbibes  a  continuous  effect  of 
light  while  performing  a  round  movement ;  an  optical  and  a 
muscular  impression  are  conjoined,  the  muscular  predomin- 
ating; for  the  colour  of  the  circumference  is  merely  sufli- 
cient  to  give  the  lead  to  the  ocular  movement  The  fixing 
of  the  image  depends,  almost  exclusively,  on  the  cohesion  of 
movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye.  Now,  this  case  of  the 
ring  typifies  a  large  class  of  important  visual  notions.  The 
figures  of  geometiy;  the  symbols  or  ciphers  of  Algebra, 
Chemistry,  and  the  other  symbolical  sciences ;  the  plans, 
diagrams,  and  outlines,  used  in  the  mechanical  arts, — all 
depend  for  their  retention,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  purely 
muscular  endowments  of  the  eye.  Written  language  fur- 
nishes another  class  of  visible  forms  ;  and  in  the  Fine  Arts 
of  Sculpture  and  Architecture,  form  is  the  chief  matter  of  the 
urtist's  consideration. 
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The  circumstances  that  favour  this  acquisition  arc,  as 
before,  partly  general  and  partly  special  The  general  adhe- 
siveness of  the  system  being  assumed,  the  special  condition 
is  retentiveness  for  Ocular  Movements.  According  to  the 
assumption  formerly  made,  this  will  be  found  accompanying 
the  special  power  of  discrimination  in  those  muscles,  the  con- 
sequence, no  doubt,  of  a  high  development  in  the  centres  for 
regulating  their  movements. 

Next  to  the  general  and  the  local  retentiveness,  we  must 
advert  to  the  mental  Concentration,  as  due  more  especially  to 
interest,  taste,  or  liking,  or  a  regard  to  the  end  to  be  served. 
We  have  noted  three  different  classes  of  outline  forms,  all 
equally  retainable,  so  far  as  the  muscular  retentiveness  of  the 
eye  is  concerned,  but  whose  retention  is  stimulated  by  very 
different  motives.  These  are  Scientific  forms,  as  the  figures 
of  Euclid;  Arbitrary  forms,  as  in  written  language;  and 
Artistic  forms.  The  attention  to  the  first  is  prompted  by 
whatever  feelings  constitute  the  scientific  interest,  or  taste ; 
the  second  class,  the  arbitrary  forms  of  language,  are  aided  by 
our  interest  in  the  ends  of  language,  either  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, or  for  the  studies  of  the  scholar ;  the  attention  to  the 
last  is  stimulated  by  the  sensibilify  to  Art  Looking  at  the 
peculiarities  of  these  several  cases,  we  can  note  that  there  is 
a  greater  concentration  of  mind  upon  the  forms  of  Science 
and  of  Art,  these  being  few  and  important,  than  upon  the 
symbols  of  language,  which  are  numerous  and  individually 
unimportant  in  the  comparisoa  One  would  say  that,  in  the 
case  of  language  and  arbitrary  symbols,  a  high  natural, 
disinterested,  or  unstimulated  adhesiveness,  would  be  requi- 
site. A  strong  motive  for  concentrating  the  mind  applies 
better  to  few  things  intensely  held,  than  to  a  great  multitude. 
The  power  of  remembering  a  vast  number  of  arbitrary  visible 
marks  may  be  set  down  as  depending  partly  on  a  good 
general  adhesiveness,  and  partly  on  the  special  muscular 
adhesiveness  of  the  oigan  of  vision  The  acquiring  of  the 
Chinese  language,  with  its  many  thousand  characters,  is 
peifaaps  the  greatest  exampla    The  geographical  memory  for 
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maps  falls  under  the  same  head ;  only,  in  this  instance,  there 
may  be  the  prompting  of  a  more  powerful  special  interest 

24  We  turn  next  to  Coloured  Surfaces,  or  those  visual 
effects  where  light  and  shade,  colour  and  lustre,  prominently 
enter,  as  in  a  landscape,  a  spectacle,  a  picture,  a  room,  a  human 
face.  Here  the  object  consists  of  an  aggr^te  of  masses  of 
colour,  which  are  associated  by  whatever  force  of  retentiveness 
or  adhesion  belongs  to  the  impressions  of  colour.  If  we 
repeatedly  gaze  at  a  picture,  its  different  patches  of  colour 
seize  hold  of  the  mind  and  connect  themselves  in  their 
natural  order,  so  that  the  one  can  recall  the  rest,  and  the 
whole  can  exist  and  be  held  in  the  view,  when  the  actual 
object  is  no  longer  present  Masses  of  coloured  decoration, 
the  colours  of  rich  calicoes,  and  the  variegated  dresses  of  an 
assembly  of  people,  exemplify  the  situation  where  colour 
predominates  over  form,  and  where  the  retentiveness  is  much 
more  Optical  than  Muscular.  The  impressibility  to  colour  is 
put  to  the  test  by  the  attempt  to  recall  objects  like  these. 
This  attribute  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  muscular 
susceptibility ;  the  two  belong  to  independent  organs,  and 
follow  different  law&  Persons  highly  endowed  as  regards 
Colour  have  one  of  the  gifts  of  a  pictorial  artist — ^painter  or 
poet  The  easy  recollection  or  revival  of  scenes,  and  objects, 
and  human  faces,  is  necessary  in  order  to  work  as  a  combiner 
in  this  class  of  thmgs. 

25.  As  in  other  cases,  a  superior  hold  of  coloured  sur- 
faces rests  upon  general  adhesiveness  combined  with  local 
A  fine  sense  for  shades  of  colour  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  a 
high  local  endowment,  which  will  show  itself  in  a  corre- 
sponding power  of  retentiveness.  There  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  sense  of  colour  is  a  primary  sensibility 
of  the  mind ;  and  its  consequences  on  the  intellectual  cha- 
racter are  numerous  and  marked.  It  is  not  only  identical 
with  a  facility  of  remembering  scenes  and  pictures,  and 
shades  of  colour ;  it  also  generates  a  strong  interest  in  the 
concrete,  pictorial,  and  poetic  aspects  of  the  world,  and  a 
repulsion  to  the  scientific  point  of  view,  which  deals  with 
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nataxe  by  means  of  abstractions  and  naked  symbols.  We 
are  not  to  look  for  the  scientific  aptitudes  in  a  mind  higbly 
sensitive  to  colour. 

Besides,  then,  the  positive  conditions  above  enumerated  of 
retentiveness  to  Form,  we  should  add,  as  a  negative  condition, 
a  moderate,  or  even  inferior,  susceptibility  to  Colour.  The 
scientific  man,  the  verbal  scholar,  and  the  artist  in  Forms 
are  all  the  more  powerful  in  their  respective  walks,  that  the 
impressibility  of  the  eye  to  colour  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  ordinary  limits  of  the  human  mind  seem  not  to  permit 
a  high  development  in  two  such  divergent  lines  of  talent 

26.  In  the  very  early  operations  of  the  intellect^  there  is  a 
sabtle  blending  of  all  three  fimodons — DiacriminatioDy  Agree- 
menti  and  Betentiveness  or  Coatigaous  Association.  The  per- 
sistent bold  of  a  distinct  image  of  the  simplest  object,  as  a  ring, 
has  been  attained  through  a  complicated  operation.  There  is  a 
sstiaa  of  impressions  of  DiSerenoe^  united  with  impressions  of 
Agreement;  while  the  total  is  fused  together  at  last  through  the 
BetentiTe  property* 

27.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  cumulative  operatioD  of 
oontiguiiy  is  interrupted  by  the  absence  of  uniformity  of  oonjuno- 
tion  in  the  things  oocurring  together ;  out  of  which  droumstancey 
arises  a  new  dass  of  mental  phenomena.  If  only  one  species  of 
ring  were  ever  presented  to  the  view,  and  if  the  specific  colour 
were  unknown  except  in  that  one  otgeot,  there  would  be  an 
inseparable  oontiguons  association  of  that  form  and  colour; 
ndther  could  ever  present  itadf  without  the  other.  But  nearly 
evsvy  simple  impressioD  known  to  us  exists  in  varions  connexions; 
»  pore  white  oolour,  for  example,  is  found  in  snow,  in  foam,  in 
dood,  &0.  Hence  the  e£BM>t  of  oontiguity  would  be  to  bring  up 
ill  these  otjeote  when  a  white  colour  is  suggested ;  and  some- 
tanas  we  do,  in  hat^  bring  a  host  of  individuals  into  view,  by  the 
suggestion  of  a  common  property.  At  other  times,  the  mind, 
distracted  by  the  number  and  variety  of  the  connecting  links, 
remains  unmored  by  any ;  or,  fiom  collateral  infinences  in  fiivour 
of  some  one,  singles  out  that  one  to  the  neglect  of  the  rest  (See 
Covroum)  Assocunov.) 

It  win  benoe  be  apparent  that  the  occurrence  of  new  oonjuno- 
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tions  with  a  familiar  property  has  a  dissociating  effect.  laqnidity 
is  at  first  associated  with  the  other  properties  of  water  j  when  we 
become  familiar  with  ice,  this  oonnezion  is  partially  loosened. 
Certain  properties  at  first  exclosiyely  allied  with  liqnidilyare 
now  also  allied  with  solidity,  giving  a  second  alternative;  the 
additional  experience  of  steam  affording  a  third  alternative. 
This  is  the  sitaation  described  also  under  the  name  Abstraction  or 
the  Abstract  Idea :  by  a  fallacions  tendency  of  the  mind,  the 
alternate  connexion  has  been  viewed  as  a  possibility  of  separate 
existence ;  because  'white '  has  many  alternative  connexions,  the 
supposition  has  been  made,  and  received,  that  whiteness  can  exist 
out  of  all  connexions. 

28.  It  is  farther  to  be  noted,  with  reference  to  the  process  of 
acquisition,  that  the  vast  complicacy  of  the  things  to  be  acquired, 
of  which  the  visible  world  is  the  most  signal  example,  cannot  be 
overtaken  except  by  a  system  of  patching^  or  employing  the  old 
to  piece  the  new.  Looking  down  from  a  height  upon  a  large 
city  with  its  mral  environment,  we  form  a  coherent  pictare  of 
the  whole,  which  we  can  retain  even  in  minute  lineaments.  This 
is  possible  only,  because  we  have  previously  acquired  coherent 
images  of  streets  and  spires,  and  fields  and  trees ;  and  have  con* 
nected  them  in  aggregates  not  much  differing  from  the  present. 
We  merely  tack  together  our  previous  elements  in  a  somewhat 
novel  arrangement  npon  this  new  occasion ;  and  the  whole  stress 
of  the  memory  lies  in  consolidating  the  new  grouping. 

8ENCATI0KS  OF  DIFFEEENT  SENSES. 

The  concurrence  of  Sensations  in  one  common  stream  of 
consciousness, — on  the  same  cerebral  highway, — enables  those 
of  different  senses  to  be  associated  as  readily  as  the  sensations 
of  the  same  sense.  We  will  now  therefore  review  the  more 
remarkable  instances  that  arise  out  of  this  heterogeneous 
concurrence.  In  so  doing,  it  will  be  convenient  to  include 
also  Movements  actual  and  ideal 

29.  Moveviciits  with  ScTisatioiis, — It  was  previously  re- 
marked (p.  331)  that  there  are  few  perfect  associations  of 
mere  movement ;  the  sense  of  the  effect  contributing  most  of 
the  cohesiveness  of  a  train  of  actions.    There  is,  therefore. 
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the  Qnion  of  a  movement  with  a  sensation  at  each  stage  of 
the  performance  of  a  complicated  operation.  Even  the 
simple  case  of  walking  requires  that  the  expected  contact  of 
the  foot  with  solid  ground  should  concur  with  the  motor 
stimulus  of  associated  movementa 

Under  the  same  head,  we  may  place  the  association  of 
Actions  with  sensible  •  Signs ;  as  in  all  that  department  of 
lingual  acquisition  wherein  names  have  the  meaning  of 
command,  direction,  guidance,  control  Every  movement 
that  we  make  is  connected  with  a  certain  form  of  words 
or  a  particular  signal,  which  may  set  it  on  at  any  time. 
The  child  learns  to  connect  vocal  sounds  with  its  various 
actions,  and  so  becomes  amenable  to  command  and  direction ; 
and  the  education  is  continued  all  through  life.  The  signs 
for  indicating  action  may  be  various ;  the  nptes  of  the 
bogle,  the  signals  at  sea,  the  directions  posted  up  on  the 
walls,  have  all  this  acquired  power  of  commanding  move- 
ments. The  same  association  enters  into. the  education  of 
animals ;  the  horse  and  the  dog  soon  learn  to  connect  specific 
actions  with  the  language,  tones,  and  looks  of  human  beings. 
Ii)ng  before  children  possess  the  power  of  utterance  them- 
selves, many  of  their  actions  are  associated  with  the  sounds 
of  language  as  uttered  by  others 

30.  Muscular  Ideas  mth  Sensations. — ^The  enduring  forms, 
impressions,  or  Ideas  of  Movement,  are  associated  with  Sen- 
satums ;  and  the  two  things  recall  each  other.  In  the  three 
higgler  senses,  we  have  seen  that  there  is  an  association  of 
these  two  elements ;  many  tactUe,  audible,  and  visible  sensa- 
tions being  a  coalition  of  the  two.  Under  Sight,  we  connect 
the  viuble  appearances  of  objects  with  their  weight,  hardness, 
and  tenacity,— -qualities  purely  muscular  in  their  perception. 
Having  experience  of  the  weight  of  a  piece  of  stone  of  a 
certain  appearance,  we  associate  the  appearance  with  the 
weighty  tiie  one  suggesting  the  other ;  so  with  hardness  or 
tenacity.  In  this  way,  we  have  an  associated  connexion 
between  substances  and  their  uses  founded  on  these  proper- 
ties   We  acquire  a  strong  feeling  of  the  difference  between 
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timber  and  stone,  and  between  stone  and  metal,  and  demand 
that  each  should  be  differently  proportioned  in  all  kinds 
of  erections  and  mechanical  operations.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  our  sense  of  Architectural  proportions  is  founded 
on  our  experience  of  stone,  and  would  require  to  be  re-a^justed 
if  iron  wero  as  universally  employed.  If  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  rocky  materials  of  the  globe  had  been  equal  to  lead, 
instead  of  being  about  two  and  half  times  water,  our  sense  of 
the  weight  of  every  piece  of  stone  would  have  been  four 
times  as  great  as  at  present^  and  we  should  consequently 
have  exacted,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  eye,  far  more  massive 
proportions  in  every  kind  of  stone-work* 

The  knowledge  of  the  Distance  and  the  Direction  of 
Sounds  (Hearing,  §  13),  is  in  reality  an  association  between 
sounds  and  movements  or  muscular  ideas.  The  properties 
themselves  aro,  not  audible,  but  locomotive  properties,  signi- 
fied to  the  mind  by  sensations  of  sound. 

31.  Sensations  with  Sensations, — ^Under  this  head  allusion 
might  be  made  to  all  the  combinations  that  would  arise  by 
taking  each  sense  along  with  eveiy  other ;  organic  sensations 
with  tastes  and  smells,  with  touches,  sounds,  and  sights ;  tastes 
with  smells,  &c. ;  smells  with  touches,  and  so  on.  But  it 
will  suffice  to  quote  the  associations  among  the  three  higher 
senses. 

Touches  are  associated  with  Sounds,  when  a  body  strack 
tells  by  the  ring  how  it  would  feel,  as  in  discriminating  stone, 
wood,  glass,  pottery,  &c  This  is  a  very  abundant,  and  gene- 
rally very  secure,  adhesion. 

Touches  are  associated  with  Sights,  in  the  great  compre- 
hensive case  of  connecting  the  tactile  properties  of  things 
with  their  visible  appearance,  whereby  the  one  can  instantly 
bring  to  mind  the  other.    We  associate  the  tangible  qualities 

*  That  if,  sapposing  there  was  no  inenased  tenacity,  or  power  to  lenat 
crashing.  Iron  buildings  are  less  massive  than  stone,  notwithstanding  the 
greater  density  of  the  material ;  hat  in  this  case  the  greater  strength  of  the 
snhetance  comes  into  play,  and  the  employment  of  hollow  and  slender  forms 
takes  off  from  the  weight  to  be  supported. 
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of  roughness^  smoothness,  solidify,  liquidity,  viscidity,  with 
the  characteristic  impressions  they  make  on  the  eye,  and  we 
can  at  any  time  recall  the  touch  by  the  sight,  or  the  sight 
by  the  touch.  We  can  distinguish  metals,  stones,  wood, 
cloths,  leaves,  flowers,  by  both  senses;  and  we  form  an 
association  between  the  tactile  and  the  visible  impressions. 
Each  peT9on  has  a  laige  amount  of  knowledge  existing  in 
the  shape  of  associated  touches  and  sights.  We  connect 
likewise  the  form,  as  revealed  to  the  touch,  with  the  visible 
fotma^  and  thus  make  the  one  confirm  the  other.  Our  notion 
of  Figure  is  in  fact  a  coalition  of  different  impressions,  and 
this  gives  to  it  a  more  complete  and  perfect  character.  I 
shall  speak  of  this  i^ain  presently. 

Sounds  are  associated  with  Sights  in  innumerable  in- 
stances. We  connect  the  visible  appearances  of  bodies  with 
the  noise  they  make  when  struck,  as  a  glass,  a  spoon,  a  book, 
a  hat  We  associate  an  instrument  of  music  with  the  peculiar 
quality  of  its  note ;  we  connect  animals  with  their  vocal  utter- 
aoeeL  So  with  human  beings ;  each  person  known  to  us  having 
a  distinctive  voice.  In  acquiring  languages,  there  are  two  cases 
of  the  assodation.  Every  visible  object  is  connected  with  the 
sound  of  its  name — sun,  mountain,  house,  &c. ;  and  in  learn- 
ing to  read,  the  sounds  are  associated  with  the  written  and 
printed  characters. 

32.  With  regard  to  the  present  class  of  JuUrogeneatiB 
associations,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  the  rapidity  of  the 
adhmon  will  vary  with  the  adhesive  quality  of  each  of  the 
two  senses  entering  into  the  combination.  Thus,  when 
sounds  are  connected  with  sights,  the  goodness  of  the  ear 
and  the  retentiveness  of  the  eye  will  both  contribute  to  the 
adhesion.  Whence,  all  associations  with  sight  will  come 
sooner  to  maturity  than  the  connexions  formed  among  the 
inferior  sensatiAPff.  This  circumstance  it  is  that  puts  sight 
forward  as  the  representative  sense.  Things  that  are  uen 
have  a  more  glorious  resurrection  in  the  mind  than  any 
olheis ;  we  choose  to  conceive  the  objects  of  nature  as  they 
appear  to  the  eye,  rather  than  as  they  affect  the  ear  or  the 
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toucL'    Of  all  the  ways  that  an  orange  can  strike  the  senses, 
the  visible  aspect  is,  by  pre-eminence,  its  revived  manifesta-    ^ 
tion,  its '  idea.' 

OF  EXTERNAL  FEBCEPTION— THE  MATEEIAL  WOBLD. 

33.  We  have  now  at  this  point  to  consider  the  percep- 
tion and  the  knowledge  of  the  Material  World,  which 
come  through  the  muscular  feelings  and  the  sensations, 
by  their  association  with  one  another.  The  manner  of 
attaining  to  this  knowledge,  its  exact  nature  and  the  d^ree 
of  certainty  attaching  to  it,  give  rise  to  some  of  the  greatest 
questions  of  metaphysical  philosophy.  Two  problems  es- 
pecially call  for  notice  at  this  stage.  The  first  is  the  origin 
of  the  perceptions  we  owe  to  vision,  namely,  the  Forms  and 
Magnitudes  of  External  Bodies,  and  their  Distances  from  the 
eye.  Ever  since  these  perceptions  were  affirmed  by  Berkeley 
to  be  not  original,  but  acquired,  they  have  formed  a  subject 
of  discussion  with  metaphysical  writers.  The  second  question 
relates  to  the  Perception  of  an  External  and  Material  World ; 
it  grew  out  of  the  other,  both  historically  and  naturaUy,  and 
was  the  prominent  metaphysical  question  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

34.  Of  the  Perception  of  the  Distances  and  the  Magniiuiu 
of  External  Bodies, — The  distinctive  susceptibility  of  the  eye 
is  for  Colour.  This  is  the  effect  specific  to  it  as  a  sensa  But 
the  feeling  of  Colour  by  itself,  implies  no  knowledge  of  any 
outward  object,  as  a  cause  or  a  tiling  wherein  the  colour  in- 
heres. It  is  simply  a  mental  effect  or  influence,  a  feeling  or 
conscious  state,  which  we  should  be  able  to  distinguish  from 
other  conscious  states,  as  for  example,  a  smell  or  a  sound 
We  should  also  be  able  to  mark  the  difference  between  it  and 
others  of  the  same  kind,  more  or  less  vivid,  more  or  less  en- 
during?,  more  or  less  voluminous.  So  we  should  distinguish 
the  qualitative  differences  between  one  colour  and  another. 
Pleasure  or  pain,  with  discrimination  of  intensity  and  of 
duration,   would   attach  to  the  mere  sensation   of    colour. 
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Knowledge  or  belief  in  an  external  or  material  coloured  body, 
there  would  be  nona 

But  when  we  add  the  Active  or  Muscular  sensibility  of 
the  eye,  we  obtain  new  products.  The  sweep  of  the  eye 
over  the  coloured  field  gives  a  feeling  of  a  definite  amount  of 
aeticn^  an  exercise  of  internal  power,  which  is  something 
totally  different  firom  the  passive  feeling  of  light  This 
action  has  many  various  modes,  all  of  the  same  quality,  but 
all  distinctively  felt  and  recognized  by  us.  Thus  the  move- 
ments may  be  in  any  direction — ^horizontal,  vertical,  oi 
slanting;  and  every  one  of  these  movements  is  felt  as  dif- 
ferent from  every  other.  In  addition  to  these,  we  have  the 
movements  of  adjustment  of  the  eye,  in  accordance  with 
differences  in  the  remoteness  of  objects.  We  hav^  distinctive 
feelings  belonging  to  these  different  adjustments,  just  as  we 
have  for  the  different  movements  across  the  field  of  view.  If 
the  eyes  are  adjusted  first  to  clear  vision  for  an  object  six 
inches  from  the  eye,  and  afterwards  change  their  adjustment 
to  suit  an  object  six  feet  distant,  we  are  distinctly  conscious  of 
the  change,  and  of  the  degree  or  amount  of  it ;  we  know  that 
the  change  is  greater  than  in  extending  the  adjustment  to  a 
three-feet  distance,  while  it  is  less  than  we  should  have  to  go 
through  for  a  twenty-feet  distance  Thus  in  the  alterations 
of  the  eyss  for  near  and  £Bir,  we  have  a  distinctive  conscious- 
ness of  amount  or  degree,  no  less  than  in  the  movements  for 
right  and  left,  up  and  down.  Feelings  having  the  character 
of  aUivity  are  thus  incorporated  with  the  sensibility  to  colour; 
the  lominous  impression  is  associated  with  exertion  on  our 
part^  and  is  no  longer  a  purely  passive  stata  We  find  that 
the  light  changes  as  our  activity  changes ;  we  recognize  in  it 
a  certain  conneidon  with  our  movements ;  an  association 
springs  up  between  the  passive  feeling  and  the  active 
energies  of  the  visual  organ,  and  of  the  body  generally ;  the 
changes  of  view  involving  movements  of  the  head  and  trunk, 
as  well  as  the  sweep  of  the  eye  within  its  own  orbit 

We  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  perception  or  knowledge 
of  any  outward  thing  as  the  source  of  colour,  or  as  the  occa- 
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sion  of  the  varying  movements  and  adjustments  of  the  qrea. 
We  have  distinctive  feelings  of  colour,  the  varying  conscious- 
ness of  active  energies,  and  the  association  of  the  two  in  one 
fact,  but  nothing  to  reveal  or  suggest  external  things;  we 
have  merely  the  means  of  comparing  a  number  of  various 
mental  states.  Nor  do  I  see  how,  witii  the  eye  alone,  we  can 
ever  pass  from  the  internal  consciousness  to  the  external  per- 
ception— ^to  the  recognition,  knowledge,  and  belief  of  things 
out  of,  or  apart  from,  ourselves,  the  causes  of  those  internal 
states.  Many  have  contended  for,  and  many  more  have 
assumed,  this  power  as  attaching  to  vision.  But  in  so  doing, 
they  seem  to  have  fallen  into  a  confusion  of  idea  respecting 
the  mental  nature  of  this  perception  of  an  outer  world,  as  I 
shall  now  endeavour  to  explain. 

35.  It  is  admitted  that  the  recognition  of  a  world  apart 
&om  self  is  mixed  up  with  the  perception  of  such  qualities  as 
Extension,  Form,  and  Bemoteness,  called  Primary  qualities 
of  matter.  Heat,  Odour,  Taste,  Colour,  alone,  do  not  suggest 
external  and  independent  objects,  being  for  this  reason  termed 
the  Secondary  qualities  of  bodies.  Let  us  consider,  therefore, 
the  two  facts  of  Distance  and  Extension,  both  which  imply 
outward  existence,  in  so  far  as  we  recognize  and  believe  in 
the  reality  of  a  material  world  apart  from  the  mind.  With 
regard  to  these  two  qualities— namely,  (1)  the  distance  of  a 
thing  from  the  sering  eye,  and  (2)  the  reul  dimensions  of  a 
body  in  space — I  affirm  that  they  cannot  be  perceived  or 
known  through  the  medium  of  sight  alone. 

Take  first  the  case  of  Distance,  or  remoteness.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  very  vieaning  of  this  quality — the  full  import 
of  the  fact  implied  in  it — ^is  such  as  cannot  be  taken  in  by 
mere  sight.  For  what  is  meant  by  an  object  being  four  yaixis 
distant  from  where  we  stand  ?  I  imagine  that,  among  other 
things,  we  understand  this — namely,  that  it  would  take  a 
certain  number  of  paces  to  come  up  to  it,  or  to  reduce  the 
distance  from  four  yards,  say  to  one  yard.  The  possibility  of 
a  certain  amount  of  locomotion  is  implied  in  the  very  idea  of 
distance.     The  eye  would  be  distinctly  aware  of  a  change. 
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when  the  diatance  was  reduced  from  four  yards  to  one,  but  it 
has  of  itself  no  knowledge  of  the  cause  or  accompanying 
incidents  of  that  change.  These  are  measured  by  our  other 
actiyitieSy  and,  in  the  case  of  great  distances,  by  the  locomo- 
tive  energy  and  continuance  requisite  to  pass  from  the  one  to 
the  other*  In  the  case  of  objects  within  reach  of  the  hand, 
the  movements  of  the  arm  give  the  measure  of  distance ;  they 
snpply  the  accompanying  fi^t  that  makes  distance  something 
more  than  a  mere  visible  impression.  When  we  say,  that  a 
thing  has  been  shifted  from  a  position  of  six  inches'  distance 
from  the  eye  to  a  position  of  twelve,  we  imply  that,  with  the 
change  of  ocular  effect,  there  has  been  another  change  corre- 
sponding to  a  certain  definite  movement  of  the  hand  and  arm 
in  a  forward  direction ;  and,  unless  by  supposing  this  addi- 
tional action,  we  have  no  key  whatever  to  the  alteration  that 
has  come  over  our  visible  image.  I  say,  therefore,  that  dis- 
tance cannot  be  perceived  by  the  eye,  because  the  idea  of 
d]stanoe»  by  its  very  nature,  implies  feelings  and  measure- 
ments out  of  the  eye,  and  located  in  the  other  active  organs, 
—the  locomotive  and  other  moving  members.  If  our  notion 
of  diirf^nf^  did  not  reveal  to  us  the  fact  that  by  so  many 
steps,  or  by  a  certain  swing  of  the  arm  or  bend  of  the  body, 
we  should  make  a  definite  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
object^  it  would  not  be  a  notion  of  distance ;  there  might  be 
an  ocular  eflTect,  but  not  a  revelation  of  distance  Granted 
that  the  eye  is  very  distinctly  affected  by  every  change  in 
the  remoteness  of  a  visible  object  from  six  inches  to  a  mile, 
that  it  recognizes  a  variation  of  impression  all  through  this 
interval,  this  would  not  answer  the  question,  how  far  is  the 
olgect  removed  at  each  step  ?  I  do  not  see,  even,  how  it 
could  teU  which  way  the  thing  was  moving.  The  actual 
lii^w^  means  so  many  inches,  feet,  or  yards,  and  of  these 
we  have  no  measure  by  the  eye ;  indeed,  they  have  no  rele- 
vancy as  regards  the  eye ;  they  concern  the  locomotive  and 
other  inffKft"'^^  movements,  but  not  the  movements  of 

With  the  active  exertion  of  the  body  in  locomotion  we 
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have  a  definite  muscular  feeling ;  we  recognize  one  exertion 
as  greater  or  less  than  another ;  the  feeling  of  a  long  stride 
is  different  from  a  short;  six  paces  are  attended  by  a 
different  consciousness  from  four.  We  acquire  permanent 
and  revivable  impressions  of  these  exertions  when  any  one 
has  been  often  repeated,  as,  for  example,  pacing  the  length  of 
a  room.  We  can  compare  any  new  case  with  this  old 
habitual  effort,  and  there  results  a  consciousness  of  more  or 
less.  This  I  take  to  be  our  starting  point  in  the  feeling  of 
distance  traversed,  or  of  linear  extension  in  general ;  this  is 
the  source  of  our  perception,  and  the  measure  and  standard 
of  reference,  when  we  arrive  at  the  same  notion  by  other 
means.  When,  along  with  a  forward  movement^  we  behold 
a  steadily  varying  change  of  appearance  in  the  objects  before 
us,  we  associate  the  change  with  the  locomotive  effort,  and 
after  many  repetitions  we  firmly  connect  the  one  with  the 
other.  We  then  know  what  fact  accompanies  (1)  a  certain 
muscular  tension  of  the  eye-bal],  (2)  a  definite  feeling  of 
convergence  of  the  two  eyes,  (3)  a  certain  dissimilarity  of  the 
two  pictures,  (4)  a  given  amount  of  clearness  or  haziness  of 
prospect,  and  (5)  a  fixed  or  varying  retinal  magnitude; 
these  ocular  feelings  (both  optical  and  muscular)  have  been 
connected  with  the  further  and  distinct  experience  of  a 
definite  locomotive  energy  to  be  expended  to  bring  about  a 
definite  change  ir\  their  amount  or  degree.  Apart  from  this 
association,  the  eye-feelings  might  be  contrasted  or  com- 
pared, or  connected  with  other  eye-feelings,  but  there 
would  be  no  farther  suggestion  in  the  case.  The  collective 
feelings  that  we  have  when  the  ciliaiy  muscle  is  relaxed, 
when  the  eyes  are  parallel  (vision  being  distinct),  when 
the  two  pictures  are  the  same,  when  a  slight  haze  covers 
the  image,  and  when  the  retinal  magnitude  of  familiar 
forms  is  small — all  imply,  as  the  result  of  foregone  expe- 
rience, that  a  prolonged  effort  of  locomotion  would  be 
requisite  to  convert  these  feelings  into  their  extreme  oppo- 
sites  ;  this  suggestion  of  locomotive  effort  is  the  fact,  and  the 
whole  fact,  named  real  Distance  from  the  spectator. 
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Sooh,  M  translated  into  the  language  of  our  more  advanced 
Psychology,  is  the  Berkleiati  Tiew  of  the  perception  of  Distanoe ; 
a  Tiew  that  long  seemed,  to  the  great  mass  of  soientifio  men,  to 
be  irresistible;  while  yery  few  became  conrerts  to  Berkeley's 
doctrine  of  the  Perception  of  a  Material  World,  to  which  the 
theory  of  Vision  was  a  prelude.  But,  in  onr  own  day,  the 
explanation  of  Distance  by  association  has  been  impugned;  and 
the  opposite,  or  insiincHve  theory  reverted  to. 

Many  even  of  the  latest  objections  to  the  theory  apply  only 
to  the  imperfections  in  the  author's  mode  of  stating  it.  In  his 
time,  the  muscular  or  aotire  sensibility  of  the  human  system 
had  no  distinct  place  in  the  account  of  the  senses ;  it  was  noticed 
only  as  e  part  of  Touch.  Berkeley's  lang^uage,  representing  our 
perception  of  distance  as  an  association  of  Sight  and  Touch, 
must  be  set  down  as  wholly  inaccurate  and  inadequate.  But 
when  we  substitute  for  Touch  the  entire  aggregate  of  our  Move- 
ments, there  is  presented  an  entirely  new  front,  to  which  the 
attack  has  not  yet  been  fairly  directed. 

The  strength  of  the  case  against  any  form  of  the  theory  lies 
principally  in  the  great  maturity  of  the  perception  of  Distance 
at  a  very  early  period  of  life ;  which  seems  out  of  proportion  to 
the  usual  pace  of  acquisition ;  while  the  means  and  opportunities 
of  the  needful  experience  are  represented,  by  opponents,  as  alto- 
gether inconatmensnrate  to  the  result.  These  opportunities,  how- 
ever»  are  greatly  understated.  In  particular,  two  leading  cir- 
eumetanoes  are  left  out  of  the  account. 

In  the  first  place,  for  the  experience  of  Touch  (in  Berkeley's 
language),  which  in  the  infant  must  be  very  small  from  the 
immaturity  of  the  organs,  not  to  speak  of  their  limited  range — 
subetitute  the  entire  movements  of  the  body,  howe7er  arising. 
The  locomotion  in  the  arms  of  the  nurse,  is  a  part  of  the  experi- 
ence of  danging  distance.  The  infSmt  must  have  a  muscular 
sensibility  in  being  carried  from  place  to  place,  as  well  as  in 
walking  on  its  own  limbs ;  whence  its  education  in  real  distance 
begins  fhim  the  first  moment  of  life,  and  is  kept  in  constant 
daOy  practice.  If  we  suppose  it  carried  from  one  spot  to 
another,  on  an  average  twenty  times  in  a  day,  it  would  have  in 
the  first  year  seven  thousand  lessons  in  distances  on  the  large 
•oale,  berides  the  smaller  experiments  with  its  own  arms  snd  body 
as  it  acquires  the  self-moving  aptitude. 

24 
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The  second  fiEu^t  overlooked  is  the  remarkable  delicacy  of  the 
appreciation  of  changes  of  retinal  magnitude;  which,  for  all 
changes  of  place,  are  great  and  con8picnou&  This  parficiilsr 
sensibility  ranks,  in  point  of  acnteness  and  discrimination,  the 
firtt  of  all  hut/ujn  eeneibilitiee.  It  is  a  combination  of  our  two 
most  sensitive  organs — the  retina  and  the  ocnlar  group  of 
mnscles.  Whenever  we  desire  to  obtain  a  delicate  measore- 
ment  of  any  qnalitj,  we  transform  it  into  visible  magnitade, 
as  in  the  balance  and  the  thermometer.  Consider,  then,  that 
the  infant,  in  being  carried  from  one  part  of  a  room  to 
another,  experiences  the  most  extraordinary  expansion  or  con- 
traction  of  its  retinal  images;  an  effect  that  mnst  be  soon 
stamped  on  its  memory  in  association  with  the  attendant 
experience,  locomotive  or  other.  In  matnre  life,  we  are  rarely 
conscions  of  these  retinal  changes,  being  accustomed  regularly 
to  translate  the  fluctuating  appearances  into  some  constant  real 
magnitude;  but  we  may  easily  judge  of  their  efficiency  by 
adverting  to  the  renuu'kable  suggestiveness  of  a  vista.  Now, 
until  the  effect  of  the  incessant  education  in  coupling  locomotive 
movements  with  the  impressive  alterations  of  retinal  magnitude 
(together  with  all  the  other  ocular  changes)  is  fully  allowed  for, 
we  cannot  say  how  fsx  the  early  experience  of  in&ncy  is  insuffi- 
cient to  form  the  associations  between  Distance  and  its  visible 
signs.    The  question  has  never  been  argued  on  this  basis. 

It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  many  inconsistencies  and  fatal 
admissions  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  the  instinctive  theory ; 
and  all  the  difficalties  attaching  to  innate  ideas  generally  have  to 
be  encountered  in  this  instance.  If  it  be  admitted  that  Distance 
is  something  beyond  a  purely  ocular  impression,  there  is  the  im- 
probability of  an  innate  alliance  between  two  senses ;  we  do  not 
smell  sounds,  nor  hear  tastes.  This  improbability  must  be  met 
by  unequivocal  facts.* 

*  It  18  stated  by  Mr.  Abbot,  that  though  the  eye  poeseBaes  the  power  of 
perceiving  distance,  it  cannot  posseas  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  walking 
necessary  to  pass  over  it  ('  Sight  and  Touch,'  p.  134).  Mr.  Mill  justly  obeerres 
that  this  surrenders  the  whole  question :  '  if  we  saw  distance,  we  should  not 
need  to  leam  by  experience  what  distance  we  saw.'  To  which  Mr.  Abbot 
replies,  '  He  might  just  as  well  say  that  to  admit  that  a  penon  can  be  taught 
to  distinguish  musical  tones  with  accuracy,  is  to  admit  that  they  are  not 
perceiTed  by  the  ear.    If  we  heard  the  tunes  we  should  not  need  to  learn 
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36.  If  we  next  attend  to  the  sweep  of  the  eye  over  the 
field  of  view,  as  required  by  an  object  extended  laterally, 
we  shall  find,  in  the  same  manner,  that  this  sweep  gives  a 
most  distinctive  consciousness,  so  that  a  larger  sweep  can  be 
discriminated  from  a  smaller;  but  it  gives  no  information 
besidea  It  tells  of  no  outward  thing,  so  far  as  I  can  make 
oat ;  certainly  it  does  not  tell  of  extension,  as  Beal  Magni- 
tade,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  extension  means  a  given 
movement  of  body  o**  limb.  If  I  say  that  a  log  of  wood  I  see 
before  me  is  six  yards  long,  I  mean  that  it  would  take  a 
certain  number  of  my  paces  to  traverse  its  length:  the 
visual  impression  of  itself  cannot  mean  or  imply  any  fact  of 
this  kind,  until  experience  has  connected  the  sweep  of  the 
eye  with  the  sweep  of  the  legs  or  other  moveable  parts. 

Accordingly,  I  hold,  as  regards  Extension  in  general,  that 
this  is  a  feeling  derived  in  the  first  instance  from  the  locomo- 
tive or  moving  organs ;  that  a  definite  amount  of  movement 
of  these  comes  to  be  associated  with  the  sweep  and  adjust- 
ments and  other  effects  of  the  eye;  and  that  the  notion 
when  full  grown  is  a  compound  of  locomotion,  touch,  and 
vision,  any  one  implying  and  recalling  the  others.  A  certain 
movement  of  the  eye,  as  the  sweep  over  a  table,  gives  us  the 
sense  of  that  table's  magnitude,  when  it  recalls  or  revives  the 
extent  and  direction  of  arm  movement  necessary  to  compass 
the  length,  breadth,  and  height  of  the  table.     Previous  to 


whak  toBM  «•  htud.  Certeinlj  we  an  no  Ian  Miolden  to  osperieoca  for 
th«  Meotalo  knowledft  of  Um  dirtanoae  wo  more  throng^*  Hr.  Abbot'o 
ymOtl  ia  not  in  point.  Tho  diapnto  it  not  m  to  the  intrinaio  lensibiUtj  of 
tfao  9j%  for  eoloor,  &o.,  tho  onlj  thing  onalogoiio  to  tho  oonnbility  of  tho  ear 
to  iho  pitch  of  a  ooond ;  it  roapooti  an  added  or  foreign  ezperienoe ;  the  true 
paiaUel  woold  be  our  hearing  dittanoe  (whioh  alao  we  do,  bj  an  acquired  pro^ 
mm).  It  ia  admitted  that  we  need  no  edneation  to  teU  the  ear  that  it  heaiv 
pitch,  or  to  teU  the  eye  that  it  leea  oolonr,  bnt  we  do  want  experience  to  tell 
ea  of  another  piopertj,  diaooTezed  by  another  eenaibilitj,  that  each  property 
acooBpanies  a  eenaation  of  right  or  of  eoond. 

The  diapnte  ia  interminable  and  ftitile,  eo  long  aa  Diatanoe  ia  belioTed 
to  mean  eomething  «aMbim«  •f  pauHU  lommotiam.  If  distance  io  more  than 
the  inMuia  eenaihiHty  of  the  eye^to  light,  colour,  Tiatble  moTement  and 
▼imble  foam    and  yet  lem  than  oar  looomotiTo  experience,  what  ii  it  f 
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this  experience,  the  sight  of  the  table  would  be  a  mere 
visible  effect,  differing  consciously  from  other  visible  effects, 
and  not  suggesting  any  foreign  effect  whatever.  It  could  not 
suggest  Magnitude,  because  magnitude  is  not  magnitude,  if  it 
do  not  mean  the  extent  of  movement  of  the  arms  or  limbs  that 
would  be  needed  to  compass  the  object ;  and  this  can  be  gained 
in  no  way  but  through  actual  trial  by  these  very  organs. 

37.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  Extension,  Size,  or 
Magnitude,  owes,  not  only  its  origin,  but  its  essential  import, 
or  meaning,  to  a  combination  of  different  effects  associated 
together  under  the  cohesive  principle  we  are  now  considering. 
Extension,  or  space,  as  a  quality,  has  no  other  origin  and  no 
other  meaning  than  the  association  of  these  different  sensitive 
and  motor  effects.  The  coalition  of  sensations  of  sight  and  of 
touch  with  felt  motive  energies,  explains  everything  that 
belongs  to  our  notion  of  extended  magnitude  or  space. 

This  view  has  both  its  supporters  and  its  opponenta  Of 
the  opposition,  I  shall  content  myself  with  referring  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  who  expresses  himself  on  the  subject  in 
the  following  terms  : — '  The  opinions  so  generally  prevalent, 
that  through  touch,  or  touch  and  muscular  feeling,  or  touch 
and  sight,  or  touch,  muscular  feeling,  and  sight, — ^that  through 
these  senses  exclusively,  we  are  percipient  of  extension,  &c., 
I  do  not  admit  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  all  sensations 
whatsoever,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  as  one  out  of  another, 
eo  ipso,  afford  us  the  condition  of  immediately  and  neces- 
sarily apprehending  extension ;  for  in  the  consciousness 
itself  of  such  reciprocal  outness  is  actually  involved  a  percep- 
tion of  difference  of  place  in  space,  and,  consequently,  of  the 
extended' — Disscrtaiums  on  Reid,  p.  861.*    The  statement 

*  The  circumstance  that  the  eye  oontainB  within  itself  an  active  element, 
namely,  its  vcr}'  numerous  and  acutely  felt  movements,  renders  Tision  tome- 
thing  beyond  optical  sensation.  Hamilton  does  not  advert  to  this  &et,  and 
seems  to  maintain  that,  even  excluding  the  consciousness  of  ocular  movement, 
the  eye  can  be  the  means  of  suggesting  space.  Kow,  so  far  is  thii  from  being 
proved,  that  a  very  strong  case  may  be  made  to  show  that  the  optical  Mna* 
bility  does  not  give  even  vitibU  form  (to  give  which  would  be  to  step  into  the 
province  of  another  part  of  the  visual  mechanism). 
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liere  made  admits  of  two  interpretations.  The  one  is  that  the 
mere  fact  of  optical  distinctness  and  plurality  carries  with  it 
as  a  part  of  its  own  nature  the  perception  of  space ;  a  suppo- 
sition entirely  gratuitous.    The  second  interpretation  is  that 

In  following  %  wide  ringing  moTement,  or,  in  expatiating  over  a  large 
jirospaet,  we  must  move  the  eyes,  or  the  head ;  and  prubably  ererj  one  would 
allow  that,  in  ench  a  oaee,  feelings  of  morement  make  a  part  of  onr  sensation 
sad  our  anbseqnent  idea.  The  visible  notion  of  a  mountain  evidently  contains 
iiMi'as;B  of  Tisoal  movement  Bnt  when  we  look  at  a  circle,  saj,  one  tenth  of 
an  indi  in  diameter,  the  eye  can  take  in  the  whole  of  it  without  movement, 
and  we  might  suppose  that  the  sensation  is,  in  that  case,  purely  optical,  there 
bsing  no  apparent  necessity  for  introducing  the  muscular  consciousness.  A 
rhaiantaristin  optical  impression  is  produced ;  we  should  be  able  to  discrimi* 
nata  b<tween  the  soudl  cirde  and  a  square,  or  an  oval ;  or  between  it  and  a 
somewhat  larger  or  a  somewhat  smaller  circle,  from  the  mere  optical  difference 
of  the  effMt  on  the  retina.  Why  then  may  we  not  say,  that,  through  the 
Inrnjirfwitf  tracing  alons^  we  have  the  fseling  of  visible  form  f 

"By  maUag  an  estreme  euppoeition  of  this  nature,  it  is  possible  to  remove 
the  caae  from  a  direct  experimental  test  We  may  still,  however,  see  very 
strong  groonds  Ibr  maintaining  the  presence  of  a  muscular  element  even  in 
tfua  iim**^  In  the  first  placs^  our  notions  of  form  are  manifestly  obtained 
bjr  woridng  on  the  large  scale,  or  by  the  sorvej  of  objects  of  such  magnitude 
ae  to  demand  the  sweep  of  the  eye,  in  order  to  comprehend  them.  We  lay 
the  Ibondations  of  our  knowlsdge  of  visible  outline  in  drenmstancee  where 
the  eje  must  be  Mctwi,  and  must  mix  its  own  activity  with  the  retinal  feelings. 
Thm  viaosl  idea  of  a  drele  is  first  gained  by  moving  the  eye  round  some  circular 
ehjeet  of  oonadenble  siie.  Having  done  tlu%  we  transfer  the  fiict  of  motion 
to  snMQer  circles,  althmigh  they  would  not  of  themsolvee  demand  an  extensive 
eenlar  eweepb  So  that  when  we  look  at  a  little  round  body,  we  are  already 
pBO>oecapied  with  the  doable  nature  of  visible  fbrm,  and  are  not  in  a  position 
to  ay  how  we  should  regard  it»  if  that  were  our  first  experience  of  a  circle. 

Boll  in  the  eeeond  plaoe,  ae  remarked  in  the  text,  with  regard  to  Dis- 
tsaoe  and  TCiteneioiiy  the  ssssnHsl  tmport  of  visible  fbrm  is  something  not 
nttr^***^^^  withont  the  experience  of  moving  the  eye.  If  we  looked  at  a  little 
romd  spot»  we  should  know  an  optical  difFerence  between  it  and  a  triangular 
opo^  and  we  should  leeogniie  it  as  identioal  with  another  ronnd  spot;  but 
tel  ie  ■srely  letSaal  knowledge^  or  optical  discrimination.  That  would  not 
he  to  reeognsn  finrm,  because  by  form  we  never  meen  so  little  as  a  mere 
change  of  ookNir.  We  meen  by  a  round  form  something  that  would  take  a 
givesi  sweep  of  the  eye  to  comprehend  it ;  and  unlees  we  identify  the  smaU 

with  ttM  oinias  ptevioosly  seen,  we  do  not  perceive  it  to  be  a  etrde.    It 
ly  fenaitt  in  onr  mind  ae  a  purely  optical  meaning;  bnt  we  can  never 

the  chasm  that  separatee  an  optical  meaning  from  an  efiaot  combining 
Hfjhl  aad  movenent,  In  any  other  way  than  by  bringing  in  some  experience 
of 
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the  author  tacitly  implies  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  space  as 
an  h  priori  form,  manifested  in  consciousness  when  we  have 
plurality  of  optical  sensations,  as  two  candle  flames.  Without 
dwelling  on  all  the  difficulties  attendant  on  h  priori  forms, 
we  are  content  here  to  present  the  alternative,  or  h  posteriori 
explanation,  which  is  that  space  involves,  as  its  very  import, 
locomotive  experience,  and  is  made  up  by  a  combination  of 
sensations  with  feelings  of  movement,  actual  and  possible. 
If  I  see  two  distinct  objects  before  me,  as  two  candle 
flames,  I  apprehend  them  as  diflerent  objects,  and  as  distant 
from  one  another  by  an  interval  of  space ;  but  this  appre- 
hension pre-supposes  an  independent  experience  and  know- 
ledge of  lineal  extensioa  There  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that,  at  the  first  sight  of  these  objects,  and  before  any 
association  is  formed  between  visible  appearances  and  other 
movements,  I  should  be  able  to  apprehend  in  the  double 
appearaDce  a  diflerence  of  place.  I  feel  a  distinctness  of 
impression,  partly  optical  and  partly  muscular ;  but  in  order 
that  this  distinctness  may  mean  to  me  a  difference  of  position 
in  space,  it  must  reveal  the  additional  fact,  that  a  certain 
movement  of  my  arm  would  carry  my  hand  from  the  one 
flame  to  the  other,  or  that  some  other  movement  of  mine 
would  change  by  a  definite  amount  the  appearance  I  now  see. 
If  no  information  is  conveyed  respecting  the  possibility  of 
movements  of  the  body  generally,  no  idea  of  space  is  given, 
for  we  never  consider  that  we  have  a  notion  of  space,  unless 
we  distinctly  recognize  this  possibility.  But  how  a  vision  to 
the  eye  can  reveal  beforehand  what  would  be  the  experience 
of  the  hand  or  the  other  moving  members,  has  never  been 
explained. 

The  conjoint  experience  of  the  senses  and  the  movements 
appears  to  me  to  furnish  all  that  we  possess  in  the  notion  of 
Extended  matter.  The  association  between  sight  and  loco- 
motion, or  between  touch  and  the  movements  of  the  arm, 
tells  us  that  a  given  appearance  implies  the  possibility  of  a 
certain  movement ;  that  a  remote  building  implies  a  certain 
continuance  of  our  walking  exertions  to  change  its  appearance 
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into  another  that  we  call  a  near  view:  and  the  power  of 
motion,  the  scope  for  moving,  exhausts  every  property  in  the 
idea  of  empty  space.  We  estimate  it  first  by  our  own  move- 
ments, and  next  by  other  movements  measured  in  the  first 
instance  by  our  own,  as  for  example,  the  flight  of  a  bird,  the 
speed  of  a  cannon  ball,  or  the  movement  of  light  The 
mental  conception  that  we  have  of  empty  Space,  is  scope  for 
movement,  the  possibility  or  potentiality  of  moving ;  and  this 
conception  we  derive  from  our  experience  of  movements. 
The  reeisiance  to  movement  is  our  notion  of  a  Plenum  or 
occupied  space ;  the  extent  of  m/yvement  is  our  measure  of  the 
linear  Extension  of  body  or  extended  Magnitude  No  internal 
revelation,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  in'^uition  or  innate 
suggestion,  is  required  for  giving  us  such  notions  as  we 
actually  have  of  these  qualities. 

Pereqftion  and  Belief  of  the  Material  World, 

38.  Inasmuch  as  knowledge  and  perception  are  purely 
mental,  it  has  been  asked  whether  there  be  anything  else 
than  mind  and  its  activities  in  the  universe ;  or  what  reason 
have  we  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  counterpart  objects 
apart  from,  and  independent  of,  our  sensations.  May  not 
waking  thought  be  itself  a  dream  ?  On  this  question,  more 
generally  interesting  than  perhaps  any  other  in  our  subject, 
the  following  remarks  are  submitted. 

(1.)  There  is  no  possible  knowledge  of  a  world  except  in 
reference  to  our  minds.  Knowledge  means  a  state  of  mind ; 
the  notion  of  material  things  is  a  mental  fact  We  are 
incapable  even  of  discussing  the  existence  of  an  independent 
material  world;  the  very  act  is  a  contradiction.  We  can 
speak  only  of  a  world  presented  to  our  own  minds.  By  an 
iUnsion  of  language,  we  fancy  that  we  are  capable  of  con- 
templating a  world  that  does  not  enter  into  our  own  mental 
existence ;  but  the  attempt  belies  itself,  for  this  contemplation 
is  an  effort  of  mind. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  accustomed  to  divide  the  act  of 
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cognition,  or  knowledge,  into  two  parts — a  something  knowing, 
and  a  something  known.  In  Sensation,  we  seem  to  have  the 
sentient  mind,  and  the  thing  felt — setUiens  and  sensutn.  Some 
account  must  be  rendered  of  this  twofold  nature  of  sense  and 
knowledge.  If  the  something  that  knows,  feels,  perceives,  be 
called  mind,  what  is  the  other  something  that  is  known,  felt, 
perceived  ? 

(2.)  Solidity,  Extension,  and  Space, — ^the  foundation  pro- 
perties of  the  material  world, — mean,  as  has  been  said  above, 
certain  movements  and  energies  of  our  own  body,  and  exist 
in  our  minds  in  the  shape  of  feelings  of  Force  allied  with 
Visible,  and  Tactile,  and  other  sensible  impressions.  The 
sense  of  the  external  is  the  consciousness  of  particular  ener- 
gies and  activities  of  our  own. 

If  we  were  the  subjects  of  purely  passive  sensation, — 
such  sensations  as  warmth,  odour,  light — apart  from  any 
movement  of  any  active  member  whatever,  our  recognition 
of  the  external  world  would  necessarily  be  something  very 
different  from  what  we  now  experience.  The  state  of  the 
consciousness  would  then,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  imagine 
it,  be  of  the  nature  of  a  dream,  and  our  perception  of  the 
universe  would  be  sufficiently  represented  by  the  common 
theory  of  idealism. 

But  in  us,  sensation  is  never  wholly  passive,  and  in  gene- 
ral is  much  the  to.\  erse.  Moreover,  the  tendency  to  movement 
exists  before  the  stimulus  of  sensation ;  and  movement  gives  a 
new  character  to  oui*  whole  percipient  existenca  The  putting 
forth  of  energy,  and  the  consciousness  of  that  energy,  are  facts 
totally  different  in  their  nature  from  pure  sensation ;  meaning 
thereby  sensation  without  activity,  of  which  we  can  form  some 
approximate  idea,  from  the  extreme  instances  occurring  to  us 
of  impressions  languidly  received. 

It  is  in  this  exercise  of  Force  that  we  must  look  for  the 
peculiar  feeling  of  exterruility  of  objects,  or  the  distinction 
that  we  make  between  what  impresses  us  from  without  and 
impressions  not  recognized  as  external.  Any  impression  o  i 
the  senses  that  rouses  muscular  energy,  and  that  varies  vnUi 
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that  energy,  we  call  an  external  impression.  Dr.  Johnson 
refuted  Berkeley,  as  he  thought,  by  kicking  a  stone.  In  fact, 
this  action  of  Johnson's  illustrates  the  real  nature  of  our  re- 
cognition of  externality.  It  was  his  own  exertion  with  its 
consequences,  and  not  the  optical  impression  of  a  stone  on 
the  eye,  that  satisfied  him  as  to  the  existence  of  something 
outside  of  him.  The  sum  total  of  all  the  occasions  for  put- 
ting forth  active  energy,  or  for  conceiving  this  as  possible  to 
be  put  forth,  is  our  external  world. 

Taking  the  order  of  the  senses  followed  in  our  exposition 
in  the  previous  book.  Touch  is  the  first  that  decidedly  makes 
us  cognizant  of  an  external  world.  But  if  we  were  confining 
ourselves  to  the  class  of  sensations  of  soft  touch,  where  we 
have  the  passive  pleasure  of  the  sense  in  highest  perfection, 
we  should  not  find  much  superiority  in  this  sense  over  smeU, 
on  the  point  now  under  consideration.  It  is  hard  contact  that 
suggests  externality ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  in  this  contact 
we  must  put  forth  force  of  our  own.  The  more  intense  the 
pressure,  the  more  energetic  the  activity  called  forth  by  it 
This  mixed  state,  produced  through  reacting  upon  a  sensation 
of  touch  by  a  muscular  exertion,  constitutes  the  sense  of  resist- 
anee,  the  feeling  that  is  the  deepest  foundation  of  our  notion 
of  externality.  'There  is  no  feeling  of  our  nature  of  more 
importance  to  us  than  that  of  resistance.  Of  all  our  sensa- 
tionsy  it  is  the  most  unintermitted ;  for,  whether  we  sit,  or  lie, 
or  stand,  or  walk,  still  the  feeling  of  resistance  is  present  to 
uSb  Everything  we  touch  at  the  same  time  resists ;  and 
everything  we  hear,  see,  taste,  or  smell,  suggests  the  idea  of 
something  that  resists.  It  is  through  the  medium  of  resist- 
ance that  every  act»  by  which  we  subject  to  our  use  the 
objects  and  laws  of  nature,  is  performed.  And  of  the  com- 
plex  states  of  consciousness,  there  is  hardly  one  in  which 
the  feeling  or  idea  of  resistance  is  not  included.''— >(James 
Mill)  In  tsct,  we  constantly  carry  about  with  us  the  feel- 
ing or  the  notion  of  resisting,  in  other  words,  the  state 
where  a  sensation  of  touch  is  coupled  with  the  putting  forth 
of  effort  or  force. 
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The  main  consideration,  therefore,  in  this  great  qnestion 
is,  that  the  totality  of  our  mental  life  is  made  up  of  two 
kinds  of  consciousness — ^the  Object  consciousness  and  the 
Subject  consciousness.  The  first  is  our  external  world,  our 
fum^o ;  the  second  is  our  ego,  or  mind  proper.  It  is  quite 
tru^  that  the  object  consciousness,  which  we  call  Externality, 
is  still  a  mode  of  self  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense,  but 
not  in  the  usual  restricted  sense  of  '  self  and  '  mind,'  which 
are  names  for  the  subject,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  object 

(3.)  We  experience  certain  uniformly  recurring  sensations, 
and  certain  uniform  changes  in  these,  when  we  exert  parti- 
cular energies.  Thus  the  visible  picture  of  our  dwelling  is  a 
permanent  and  habitual  experience,  and  the  variations  under- 
gone by  it  correspond  principally  to  our  own  conscious  move* 
ments.  But  at  times  the  appearance  is  entirely  withdrawn, 
and  exists  only  in  memory  or  idea.  We  then  feel  the  difTei^ 
ence  between  the  two  experiences,  the  ideal  and  the  achuU, 
and  we  assign  some  superiority  in  the  mode  of  existence  of 
the  one  over  the  other.  The  superiority  we  soon  find  to  con- 
nect itself  with  the  changes  due  to  our  movements ;  a  mere 
picture  or  idea  remains  the  same  whatever  be  our  bodily  posi- 
tion or  bodUy  exertions  ;  the  sensation  that  we  call  the  aehuU 
is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  our  movements,  shifting  in  every 
possible  way  according  to  the  varieties  of  action  that  we  go 
through.  With  a  forward  movement  the  visible  impression 
enlarges;  with  a  backward  movement  it  diminishes.  A 
movement  of  the  eye  shuts  it  off ;  another  movement  restores 
it.  The  carriage  of  the  head  alters  it  &om  side  to  side ;  the 
bending  of  the  body  varies  it  in  other  ways.  We  are  con- 
strained to  make  a  distinction  between  the  things  that  are 
thus  shifted  by  all  our  movements,  and  the  ideas  or  dreams 
that  vary  of  themselves  while  we  are  stilL  Even  if  sensation 
meant  nothing  apart  from  ourselves,  we  should  still  have  to  dis- 
tinguish between  present  sensation  and  remembered  or  revived 
sensation ;  the  reference  of  the  one  to  our  voluntary  movements, 
and  of  the  other  to  no  such  modifying  causes,  would  oblige 
us  to  note  a  \ital  difference  in  the  two  classes  of  facts.     Such 
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is  the  unifonnity  of  connexion  between  certain  appearances 
and  certain  movements,  that  we  come  to  anticipate  the  one 
throng  the  other.  We  know  that  in  some  one  position,  as 
when  lying  in  bed,  a  movement  of  the  limbs  will  bring  ns  to 
the  sensation  of  a  solid  contact  in  the  feet ;  that  another 
series  of  movements  will  bring  on  a  particular  view  to  the 
sight ;  that  a  third  movement  wiU  bring  the  sound  of  a  bell 
to  the  ear,  and  so  forth.  We  recognize  all  those  sensible 
efTects,  thus  brought  uniformly  into  play  by  a  regular  series 
ci  waking  voluntary  actions,  as  totally  different  from  our 
ideas,  recollections,  and  dreams. 

(4)  As  our  belief  in  the  externality  of  causes  of  our 
sensations  means  that  certain  actions  of  ours  will  bring  the 
sensations  into  play,  or  modify  them  in  a  known  manner,  this 
belief  is  easily  furnished  to  us  by  experience ;  it  is  no  more 
than  our  experience  entitles  us  to  entertain.  Having  felt 
again  and  again  that  a  tree  becomes  larger  to  the  eye  as  we 
move ;  that  this  movement  brings  on  at  last  a  sensation  of 
touch ;  that  this  sensation  of  touch  varies  with  movements  of 
our  arm,  and  a  great  many  other  similar  coincidences ;  the 
repetition  of  all  this  experience  fixes  it  in  the  mind,  and  from 
the  sight  alone  we  can  anticipate  all  the  rest  We  then  know 
that  our  movements  will  bring  about  aU  the  changes  and 
sensations  above  described,  and  we  know  no  more ;  but  this 
knowledge  is  to  us  the  recognition  of  external  exLitenoe,  the 
only  thing,  so  for  as  I  see,  that  external  existence  can  possibly 
mean.  Belief  in  external  reality  is  the  anticipation  of  a  given 
effect  to  a  given  antecedent ;  and  the  effects  and  causes  are 
our  own  various  sensations  and  movements. 

(5.)  When  we  find  that  one  fixed  set  of  movements  brings 
on  at  the  same  time  stmatiom  of  various  satMs, — as  vhen 
approaching  an  orchard  we  have  sights  and  sounds  and 
touches  and  smells  and  tastes, — ^the  fact  very  much  enhances 
the  notion  we  have  of  the  depauUnce  of  sfnn  oh  <utio%  or 
nummmU,  the  richness,  so  to  speak,  of  the  ext^imal  world,  the 
value  of  our  action  as  bringing  on  sensation.  Moreover, 
when  successive  movements  bring  forward  endless  varietiea  of 
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new  sensations,  we  are  in  this  way  also  impressed  witb  the 
abundance  of  effect  brought  on  as  a  consequence  of  our  own 
movement  We  see  the  largeness  of  the  possible  world  as 
compared  with  the  appearance  that  self  makes, — ^tbe  expanse 
of  our  own  body, — which  is  to  us  a  constant  unit  of  comparison 
and  standard  of  reference.  Whether  the  causes  of  appearances 
are  external  to  our  mind  or  not,  we  are  at  all  events  certain 
that  they  are  external  to  our  bodies ;  for  between  the  world 
and  each  one's  corporeal  presence  a  comparison  is  possible : 
while  between  the  world  and  niind  there  is  no  comparison,  the 
things  not  being  homogeneous.  We  incur  the  absurdity  of 
converting  mind  into  a  substance  to  be  viewed  by  another 
mind,  when  we  sp^k  of  our  perceiving  faculty  as  an  extended 
thing.  But  a  world  extending  beyond  our  own  person  we 
can  understand ;  it  implies  that  the  movement  that  traverses 
the  body  must  be  many  times  multiplied  to  traverse  the 
world,  that  is,  to  bring  forward  the  whole  array  of  possible 
changes  of  sensation. 

(6.)  When  we  come  to  communicate  with  other  beings, 
and  discover  by  the  signs  of  communication  that  they  pass 
through  the  same  experience  as  ourselves,  this  enhances  still 
more  the  constancy  of  the  association  between  our  sensations 
and  the  corresponding  active  energies.  We  ascertain  that,  at 
times  when  we  ourselves  are  not  affected  by  a  particular 
sensation,  as  of  ^ight,  other  persons  are  a&ected  by  it  *rhis 
leads  us  to  generalize  sensation  still  more,  and  to  form  to 
ourselves  an  abstraction  that  comprehends  all  our  experience, 
past  and  present,  and  all  the  experience  of  others ;  which 
abstraction  is  the  utmost  that  our  minds  can  attain  to 
respecting  an  external  and  material  world.  So  often  as  I 
open  my  eyes  I  have  the  sensation  of  light  (the  exceptions 
are  not  material  to  the  illustration).  I  thereupon  associate 
this  sensation  with  this  action,  and  I  expect  in  all  future  time 
that  the  action  will  lead  to  the  sensation.  Other  persons  tell 
me  the  same  thing.  I  thereupon  affirm  as  a  general  fSact^  that 
an  optical  feeling  will  always  follow  a  certain  muscular 
feeling,  to  me  and  to  other  sentient  beings  ;  and  I  can  afl&rm 
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DothiDg  more,  nor  can  I  have  any  possible  interest  or  concern 
with  anything  more.  The  assertion  that  light  and  the  sun 
have  a  permanent  and  indep(mdent  existence  has,  for  its  basis 
and  for  its  import,  that  I  and  all  other  beings  with  whom  I 
have  had  any  communication,  have  had  a  certain  optical 
feeling  in  conjunction  with  certain  activities  of  which  we 
have  been  conscious,  and  firmly  anticipate  the  same  coinci- 
dence in  the  future.  The  external  existence  of  a  stone  wall 
means  the  association  between  certain  optical  impressions 
and  a  particular  locomotive  effort,  and  a  further  and  still  more 
decided  association  between  touch  and  another  effort,  namely, 
what  we  call  the  sense  of  resistanca  Finding  the  same 
sequence  to  exist  with  reference  to  beinc^s  in  general,  we 
generalize  the  fact  to  the  very  farthest  limits,  and  affirm  that 
it  has  always  been  so  in  the  past,  and  will  always  be  so 
in  the  futura  Our  language  is  apt  to  go  beyond  this; 
out  of  all  the  particular  experiences  (which  alone  constitute 
the  real  evidence  for  the  proposition)  we  construct  an  expe- 
rience in  the  abstract,  a  most  anomalous  fiction,  that  goes 
the  length  of  affirming  that  the  sensation  is  not  only  sure 
to  occur  along  with  the  appropriate  actions,  but  that  it 
exists  whether  these  actions  take  place  or  not  We 
seem  to  have  no  better  way  of  assuring  ourselves  and  all 
mankind  that  with  the  conscious  movement  of  opening  the 
eyes  there  will  always  be  a  consciousness  of  light,  than  by 
saying  that  the  light  exists  as  independent  fact,  with  or  with- 
out any  eyes  to  see  it  But  if  we  consider  the  case  fairly,  we 
shall  see  that  this  assertion  errs  not  simply  in  being  beyond 
any  evidence  that  we  can  have,  but  also  in  being  a  self-con- 
tradiction. We  a/e  affirming  that  to  have  an  existence  out 
of  conscionsness  which  we  cannot  know  but  as  in  conscious- 
ness. •  In  words,  we  assert  independent  existence,  while  in  the 
very  act  of  doing  so,  we  contradict  ourselves.  Even  a  possible 
world  implies  a  possible  mind  to  perceive  it,  just  as  much  as 
an  actual  world  implies  an  actual  mind.  The  mistake  of  the 
common  modes  of  expression  in  this  matter,  is  the  mistake 
of  sopposing  the  abstractions  of  the  mind  to  have  a  separate 
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and  independent  existence.  This  is  tlie  doctrine  of  the 
Platonic  '  ideas/  or  '  forms,'  which  are  understood  to  impart 
all  that  is  common  to  the  particular  fiEUsts  or  realities,  instead 
of  being  derived  from  them  by  an  operation  of  the  mind. 
Thus  the  actual  circles  of  nature  derive  their  mathematical 
properties  from  the  pre-existing  'idea,'  or  circle  in  the 
abstract;  the  actual  men  owe  their  sameness  to  the  ideal 
man.  So,  instead  of  looking  upon  the  doctrine  of  an  external 
and  independent  world  as  a '  generalization  or  abstraction 
grounded  on  our  particular  experiences,  summing  up  the  past, 
and  predicting  the  future,  we  have  got  into  the  way  of  main- 
taining the  abstraction  to  be  an  independent  reality,  the 
foundation,  or  cause,  or  origin  of  all  those  experiences. 

The  distinction  drawn  between  the  ienUem  and  the  saiiMim  is, 
in  flEkct,  a  distinction  between  the  two  contrasting  modes  of  oar 
conscious  existence.  In  passive  feeling,  we  are  in  one  mode  of 
existence ;  in  putting  forth  active  energy,  we  are  in  another  mode. 
A  sensation  is,  properly  speaking,  a  sensum^  a  phase  of  our  o&^'ao- 
tive  consciousness.  When  we  say  that  to  this  iwuum  there  must 
correspond,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  a  senHens^  our  meaning 
is,  that  the  same  being,  now  all  sensation,  exists  in  another  phase 
— the  phase  of  passive  feeling^  and  ideas ;  that  what  is  sensation 
at  this  moment  may  be  idea  in  the  next  moment,  and  may  concur 
in  the  same  stream  of  consciousness  with  ideas  and  feelings.  We 
live  a  double  life,  of  object  states  and  of  subject  states.  The  fan- 
Hetiff  or  the  mind  !iiat  feels,  is  one  portion  of  the  totality  of  our 
being ;  the  aenaum^  the  thing  felt,  is  the  alternative  or  contrasting 
portion  of  our  being,  the  attitude  of  putting  forth  actual  energy. 
The  validity  of  the  contrast  does  not  require  that  we  should  be 
both  subject  and  object  in  the  same  instant;  the  principle  of  the 
essential  Eelativity  of  all  knowledge,  does  not  suppose  that  both 
elements  of  every  contrasting  couple  should  be  always  present 
Enough  that  one  is  actually  present,  and  that  the  other  has  been 
previously  present  (the  more  recently  the  better).  We  are  rarely 
in  a  pure  object-state ;  but,  on  many  occasions,  we  are  in  a  pore 
subject-state,  being  all  passivity  and  ideas. 

The  amount  of  constant  dependence  of  the  non-ego  upon  the 
egoj  the  need  there  is  for  a  seniiem  to  accompany  each  attitade 
of  tensum^  may  be  elucidated  by  attending  to  other  subject  and 
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object  rdfttioiis,  besides  the  greet  and  cardinal  relation  between 
the  Unextended  Mind  and  the  Extended  and  external  World.  I« 
the  subject^  may  be  at  times  an  object ;  I  majmake  my  own  men- 
tal states— my  passiye  feelings,  and  my  snccessions  of  thongbt — 
a  matter  of  study  and  consideration,  as  in  the  investigationa  of 
mental  science.  Properly  speaking,  at  that  moment  I  am  all 
salject ;  I  hare  withdrawn  myself  so  completely  from  the  oogni- 
tiofiL  of  the-object  world,  that  no  part  of  me  is  then  an  object  in 
the  chief  acceptation  of  object^— the  non^ego^  or  the  extended  ma- 
terial world.  But  within  the  satrject  sphere,  in  which  I  exdn- 
SLTsly  am  for  the  time,  I  might  be  said  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts—the  recollection  of  my  feelings  or  states,  which  I  am 
studying,  and  the  act  of  studying  them ;  the  one,  the  fiBict 
studied,  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  ol:rject ;  the  other,  the  effort  of 
studying,  is  the  subject.  So,  when  engrossed  in  remembering,  I 
am  all  subject,  since  what  I  remember  is  some  idea  or  ideas,  and 
my  act  of  remembering  is  also  called  a  part  of  my  s^o,  or  self. 
These  cases  will  show  what  there  is  of  the  090  in  the  tsn^ieiw,  as 
something  accompanying  the  senmm.  The  ego,  in  these  in- 
stances, is  a  voluntary  effort  or  act;  and  all  such  Toluntary  acts 
are  prompted  by  some  fesUng-^isi  the  strict  subjectiye  sense, 
some  plsasure  or  pain.  Whenever  we  are  acted  on  by  a  feeling, 
we  are  in  a  subject-state;  and  hence  our  external  perceptions,  or 
our  sensations  of  the  object  world,  have  thus  much  of  the  suliiject 
vsuaDy  going  along  with  them,  that  they  are  moved  by  some 
truly  sutgect-state.  This  is  not  an  absolute,  unvarying  necessity ; 
we  may,  by  mere  spontaneous  activity,  or  habit^  be  cognizant  of 
external  things ;  there  may  be  no  volition  in  the  proper  form ; 
and  in  the  further  absence  of  any  ideas  or  passive  feelings,  or  any 
special  enjoyment  of  the  pleasure  of  exercise,  we  should  be  all 
tsnsiiffi,  and  no  ieniiens.  If  a  $eniient  were  stiU  to  be  affirmed  as 
implied  in  the  &ct  of  a  wnntm,  it  would  amount  to  no  more  than 
this,  that  the  two  inhere  in  the  same  being,  which  they  divide 
between  them,  and  are  never  long  separated.  For  it  must  be 
&rther  conceded,  that  the  absence  of  a  true  manifestation  of  the 
$eniiem9  from  an  attitude  of  the  $enswn  is  rare  and  exceptional. 
Whenever  perception  as  a  voluntary  act  exists,  subjectivity  as 
feeling  must  be  present  to  give  the  motive.  And  ferther,  when* 
ever  the  eensation  is  felt  as  passing  into  the  idea,  that  is,  if  wo 
from  the  active  effort  of  attention,  and  pass  into  the  state 
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of  remembering  what  we  bave  just  perceived,  we  are  relaxing 
onr  attitude  of  setuum  in  iayonr  of  a  mode  of  tentient. 

It  is  this  participation  of  the  subject  in  every  act  of  toiTZ,  that 
enables  ns  to  make  a  minor  snbject-and-objeet  distinction,  when 
any  part  of  onr  ego  is  studied  bj  ns ;  as  when  we  remember, 
reason,  or  imagine— all  which  operations  &11  wholly  within  onr 
snbjectivitj.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  specially  in  a  subject  state 
when  a  motive  to  the  will  is  present,  our  voluntary  promptings 
are,  in  relation  to  our  remembered  feelings  and  ideas,  a  more 
determined  eubjectivity ;  and  the  remembered  states  themselves 
are  the  co-relative  objects.  Thus,  while  seniiens  and  Menswn^  or 
perciptens  and  percepium^  may  be  said  to  mark  the  great  and 
vital  distinction  of  s^ibject  and  object, — Mind  and  the  Extended ; 
cognoscena  and  eogniium  may  express  a  subject  and  object  dis- 
tinction made  within  the  subject,  a  distinction  of  fex  inferior 
importance,  and  of  a  transient  nature,  grounded  on  the  more 
peculiarly  subject  chai*acter  of  the  states  that  move  the^will,  as 
compsred  with  other  states  that  have  no  present  motive  efficacy. 
There  is  the  same  element  of  pure  subjectivity  in  eognoicmu  as  in 
sentienSf  and  we  so  far  apply  the  analogy,  as  to  divide  ourselves 
into  two  parts  in  both  cases;  but  the  division  has  a  very 
different  importance  in  the  introspective  cognition,  compared 
with  the  senswni  arperceptum  of  the  Extended. 

39.  Having  touched  on  the  metaphysical  disputes  growing 
out  of  the  questions  as  to  the  first  origin  and  precise  import  of 
our  notions  of  distance  and  extension,  I  must  now  advert  to  the 
exact  process  'whereby  we  are  made  cognizant,  by  sight,  of 
those  properties  that  are  out  of  the  sphere  of  its  immediate 
recognition.  The  relations  between  these  four  distinct  facts, 
ncClnely,  Ocular  Adjustment  for  seeing  an  object,  the  Extent 
of  the  image  on  the  Retina,  the  Distance,  and  the  true  Magni- 
tude of  the  object,  are  what  we  have  to  consider ;  for  we  fiind 
that,  in  the  educated  eye,  these  circumstances  are  suggestive 
of  one  another.  On  this  subject  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the 
observations  of  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  in  his  Bakerian  Lec- 
ture, contained  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1852. 
The  question  to  be  solved  is,  how  do  we  come  to  connect  a 
certain  felt  effect  on  the  eye,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  distance 
and  size  of  the  object  causing  the  impression ;  as  when  we 
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say  that  a  lamp-post  is  twenty  feet  off,  or  that  a  distant  wood 
is  within  three  or  four  mlU^  Whon  the  gtue  is  still,  the 
optical  impression  im}»l;.3  no  mon?  than  these  two  facts, — a 
certain  effect  of  l^it  an  1  colour,  and  an  adjustment  of  the 
eyes  singly  and  conj.  ,iniiy ;  wljon  the  giize  is  wandering,  the 
movements  and  chan^^'.-s  uf  a^ljustmcnt  operate  in  addition. 

*  Under  the  ordinary  conditiont  of  vision,  when  an  object  is 
placed  at  a  certain  diiiUuic«  bcfotv  the  eyes,  several  concorring 
cireamstances  remain  oonstAsi,  and  they  always  vary  in  the 
same  order  when  the  dLitaam  of  the  object  is  changed.  Thus, 
aa  we  approach  the  objoct»  or  aa  it  ia  brought  nearer  to  us,  the 
magnitude  of  the  picture  on  the  retina  increases ;  the  inclination 
of  the  optic  axea  rcquirpd  to  cauao  the  pictures  to  fall  on  corre- 
sponding places  of  the  retina*,  becomes  greater ;  the  divergence 
of  the  rays  of  lieht  proceeding  from  each  point  of  the  objeot,  and 
which  determinca  the  adapUitioQ  of  the  eyea  to  distinct  vision  of 
that  pointy  increases ;  and  the  dissimilarity  of  the  two  pictures 
projected  on  the  rctinn  also  beeomea  greater.  It  ia  important  to 
aaoertain  in  what  manner  onr  perception  of  the  magnitude  and 
distance  of  objects  depends  on  theae  varioua  circumstances,  and 
to  inquire  which  are  the  meat,  and  which  the  least,  influential  in 
the  judgments  we  form.  To  adrance  thia  inquiry  beyond  the 
point  to  which  it  haa  hitherto  been  brought,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  content  ourselves  with  dtmwing  conclusions  from  observations 
on  the  circumstances  under  which  vision  naturally  occurs,  aa 
preceding  writers  on  this  anbject  moaUy  have  done,  but  it  ia 
neoeaaary  to  have  more  extended  leoourse  to  the  methods  so 
suoeeaafhUy  employed  in  experimental  philoaophy,  and  to  endea- 
Toor,  wherever  it  be  poasible,  not  only  to  analyze  the  elements 
of  vision,  but  also  to  nseombine  them  in  unusual  manners,  so 
that  thej  may  be  associated  under  circumstances  that  never 
natenlly  ocenr.'-~p.  2. 

Aoeordin^y,  Sir  C.  Wheatstone  haa  deviaed  an  instrument, 

being  a  modification  of  hta  reflecting  atereoscope,  whereby  he 

^*mw*  ezpoae  picturoa  to  the  two  eyes  in  such  a  manner  that  the 

Disteaoe  can  be  changed  while  the  Convergence  of  the  two  eyes 

the  same,  or  the  Convergence  be  altered  whUe  the  Distance 

the  same,  thus  disassociating  two  effects  that  constantly  go 

loffether  in  ordinary  vision.  The  result  of  the  experiments  showed 
26 
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the  isfhtfaee  of  eadi  of  the  tvo  riiriiiHrfmnji,  bibbIj;  ilie  Coo* 
fgigciioe  of  the  eyes  and  the  Sie  of  thepictne  on  the  letme 
(wbath  is  grester  ee  the  object  is  Bearer),  in  ilf<miiimn|^  ovrjvd^ 
meat  of  Distance.  He  Ibiixid  thai»  the  distaooe  of  the  bigect 
iiiaiiiing  the  mney  the  greater  couieigeuoe  of  the  two  ejea 
the  object  seem  smaller,  this  increaaed  eoorctgenoe  heingi 
in  ordinarf  Tision  when  a  thing  is  bronght  nearer.  It  sppcaii, 
therefbre,  that  whDe  the  retinal  magnitnde  is  unaltered,  greater 
oonrergenoe  gives  a  perception  of  smaller  Sisei  On  tiie  other 
hand,  leaving  the  inclination  of  the  aans  unchanged,  and  bringing 
the  pictores  nearer,  thereby  increasing  the  pictnre  on  the  retina, 
we  hare  a  perception  of  increaaed  Size  in  the  objeoL  '  The  per- 
ceired  magnitude  of  an  object^  therefore,  diminishes  aa  the  in- 
clination of  the  azea  becomes  greats  while  the  distance  remains 
the  same;  and  it  increaaea  when  the  inclination  of  the  axes 
remains  the  same,  while  the  distance  ^limiTiMhan^  When  both 
these  conditions  vary  inTcrselj,  as  they  do  in  ordinaiy  Tision 
when  the  distance  of  an  object  changes,  the  perceived  magnitnde 
remains  the  same/ 

Thus,  as  regards  the  perception  or  appreciation  of  the  reolaia^ 
niiudes  of  objects  seen  fay  the  eye,  the  assodation  lies  between  a 
certain  magnitode  (ascertained  by  other  means  than  sight),  and  a 
certain  inclination  of  the  optic  axes  with  a  given  sise  of  the  pie- 
tore  on  the  retina.  The  figare  of  a  man,  of  which  wehaveaoer- 
tain  muscular  estimate  by  our  movements  and  previous  experience, 
when  viewed  at  some  one  inclination  of  the  optic  axes,  yields  an 
imago  on  the  retiiLi  of  a  particular  size;  and  «?ith  such  inclination 
and  size  of  image  we  then  associate  the  muscular  appreciation  of 
an  object  six  feet  high,  Ac.  The  concurrence  of  these  two  con- 
ditions always  suggest  a  similar  magnitude  or  extent  of  the  thing 
viewed.  And  if  the  optic  inclination  is  made  smaller,  that  is, 
if  the  axes  of  the  eyes  approach  more  to  parallelism,  while  at 
the  Fame  time  the  image  on  the  retina  is  correspondingly  less, 
as  by  rcmovLDg  the  object  to  a  greater  distance,  there  will 
still  bo  a  perception  of  the  same  size,  or  the  same  muscular 
appreciation  will  bo  suggested  to  the  micd.  We  have  an  ass<v 
ciation  of  the  sizo  of  a  mau  with  a  great  many  different  com- 
binations of  tboso  two  circumstances,  produced  by  variation  of 
actual  distance. 

40.  And  next,  as  respects  our  perception  and  estimate  of  dU- 
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tancBt  or  the  saggestion  of  a  given  looomofciTe  exertion  with  a 
>isiml  appearanoe.  On  this  head,  Sir  C.  Wheatstone's  obserrations 
•TO  aomewhat  different  from  the  receiTed  views.  He  considers 
that  the  appreoiatia«»  of  distance,  instead  of  preceding  the  esti- 
mate of  magnitude,  foUouf$  it  '  It  is  the  prevalent  opinion  that 
the  sensation  which  accompanies  the  inclination  of  the  optic  axes 
immediately  snggests  distance,  and  that  the  perceived  magnitude 
of  an  object  is  a  judgment  arising  from  our  consciousness  of  its 
distance,  and  of  ihe  magnitude  of  its  picture  on  the  retina.  From 
the  experiments  I  have  brought  forward,  it  rather  appears  to  me 
that  what  the  sensation  which  is  connected  with  the  convergences 
of  the  axes  immediatelj  suggests,  is  a  correction  of  the  retinal 
magnitude  to  make  it  agree  with  the  real  magnitude  of  the 
object,  and  that  distance,  instead  of  being  a  simple  perception, 
is  a  judgment  arismg  from  a  comparison  of  the  retinal  and  per- 
ceived magnitttdee.  However  this  may  be,  unless  other  signs 
soeompany  the  sensation  of  oonvergence,  the  notion  of  distance 
we  thence  derive  is  uncertain  and  obscure ;  whereas  the  percep- 
tion of  the  change  of  magnitude  it  occasions  is  obvious  and  un- 
mistakeable.*  According  to  this  view,  diatanee  is  more  firmly 
auoeiaM  wUh  ike  reUnal  ma^Uude  than  with  the  other  ctr- 
eoastaiioes  of  optical  inclination.  When  we  view  an  object 
receding,  as  a  carriage,  we  are  impressed  with  the  change  of 
distance  mora  through  the  diminishing  size  of  the  picture  it 
makes  on  the  retina,  than  through  the  approach  of  the  optic  axes 
to  parallelism.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  this,  seeing  that  the 
diaage  in  the  sise  of  the  retinal  pioturo  is  so  much  more  evident 
and  distinct,  as  a  sensation,  than  the  very  slight  corresponding 
alteration  in  the  inclination  of  the  axes.  When  we  once  ascer- 
tain the  real  magnitude  of  a  body,  the  approach  or  receding  of  it 
is  very  easfly  measured  from  this  change  of  the  picture.  Now, 
acoording  to  Sir.  C.  Wheatstone,  the  inclinaiion  of  (he  axe$y  m  oom- 
yamf  wUk  a  given  retinal  jpieture^  euggeete  ike  magniiude  finty  and 
from  the  true  magnUude  tik«#  ibioum,  and  the  retinal  magnihulef  toe 
imfer  tts  iiMUxeu,^    This,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  the  strongest 

*  WImq  a  kaowa  object  it  msgaiflad  by  a  lent  w«  rappote  it  broagbt 
Id  as,  owiag  to  this  laorsaae  of  letinal  magnitnda  while  the  oonTUg- 

Ihsfeaotipidally  advertid  in  the  test  to  the  ligiii  of  diitaaoo  (or- 
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possible  proof  of  onr  former  thesis,  that  the  peroeptioii  of  Di»- 
tanoe  is  acquired. 

41.  Passing  now  to  the  perception  of  solidity,  or  solid 
effect,  on  which  the  discovery  of  the  stereoscope  has  cast  a 
new  light,  by  connecting  that  effect  with  the  action  of  the 
two  eyes,  I  find  that  Sir  C.  Wheatstone,  in  his  published  paper, 

niflhed  by  the  colour  and  appearance  of  objects.  Thia  point  has  bean  weQ 
illustrated  by  Dr.  Eeid.— 7fi^¥iry,  Chap,  vi..  Sect  22.  I  quote  the  fbUowing 
paragraphs:— 

*  The  colours  of  ol^ects,  according  as  they  are  more  distant^  beeoma  more 
faint  and  languid,  and  are  tinged  more  with  the  aanre  of  the  inter?eniog 
atmosphere;  to  this  we  may  add,  that  their  minute  parts  beoome  more 
indistinct,  and  their  outline  less  accurately  defined.  It  is  by  these  means 
chiefly,  that  painters  can  represent  objects  at  very  different  distancea,  ilpon 
the  same  canvass.  And  the  diminution  of  the  magnitude  of  an  otgect  would 
not  have  the  effect  of  making  it  appear  to  be  at  a  great  distanoe,  without  this 
degradation  of  colour  and  indistinctness  of  the  outline  and  of  the  minute  partis 
If  a  painter  should  make  a  human  figure  ten  timee  less  than  other  human 
figures  that  are  in  the  same  piece,  having  the  colours  as  bright  and  the  outlbe 
and  minute  parts  as  accurately  defined,  it  would  not  have  the  appearance  of  a 
man  at  a  great  distance,  but  of  a  pigmy  or  Lilliputian. 

•  When  an  object  has  a  known  variety  of  colours,  its  distance  is  more 
clearly  indicated  by  the  gradual  dilution  of  the  colours  into  one  another,  than 
when  it  is  of  one  uniform  colour.  In  the  steeple  which  stands  before  me  at  a 
small  distance,  the  joinings  of  the  stones  are  olearly  perceptible ;  the  grey 
colour  of  the  stone,  and  the  white  cement  are  distinctly  limited ;  when  I  lee 
it  at  a  greater  distance,  the  joinings  of  the  stones  are  less  distinct,  and  the 
colour  of  the  stone  and  of  the  cement  begin  to  dilute  into  one  another :  at  a 
distance  still  greater,  the  joinings  diiappear  altogether,  and  the  vazieiiy  of 
colour  vanishes. 

'  In  an  apple  tree  which  stands  at  the  distance  of  about  twelve  feet, 
covered  with  flowers,  I  can  perceive  the  figure  and  the  colour  of  the  leaves 
and  petals ;  pieces  of  branches,  some  larger,  others  smaller,  peeping  through 
the  intervals  of  the  leaves — some  of  them  enlightened  by  the  sun's  ray8» 
others  shaded ;  and  some  openings  of  the  sky  are  perodved  through  the  whole. 
When  I  gradually  remove  firom  this  tree^  the  appearance^  even  as  to  ooloor, 
changes  every  minute.  First,  the  smaller  parts,  then  the  larger,  are  gradually 
confounded  and  mixed.  The  colours  of  leaves^  petals,  branches,  and  sky  ere 
gradually  diluted  into  each  other,  and  the  colour  of  the  whole  becomes  mors 
and  more  uniform.  This  change  of  appearance,  corresponding  to  the  several 
distances,  marks  the  distance  more  exactly  than  if  the  whole  oljeot  had  been 
one  of  colour. 

'  Dr.  Smith  in  his  '*  Optics'*  gives  us  a  very  curious  observatioii  made  by 
Bishop  Berkeley  in  his  travels  through  Italy  and  Sicily.    He  observed,  thst 
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cooaiden  this  as  still  imperfectly  explained.  I  have  reasoa 
to  believe,  however,  that,  having  made  many  experiments 
with  the  view  of  elucidating  the  point,  he  inclines  to  the 
view  that  there  is  a  nuntal  effect  produced  over  atid  above  the 
aptieal  effect^  which  mental  effect  overrides  the  optical  im- 
pression, and  gives  a  perception  really  different  from  the 

la  fhoM  eountriet,  eitiet  and  palaoet  aoaB  at  %  gnat  distanoa  appeared  nearer 
to  him  by  ieveral  miles  than  thej  really  were ;  and  he  very  jadidoady 
Imputed  it  to  thia  canae :  that  the  parity  of  the  Italian  and  Sidlian  air  gave 
to  Tory  distant  objeeCe  that  degree  of  brightoem  and  distinctness  which,  in 
the  gtoeeni  air  of  his  own  ooontry,  wm  to  be  seen  only  in  those  that  are  near. 
The  parity  of  the  Italian  air  hath  been  asajgned  as  the  reason  why  the  Italian 
patntem  commonly  gaTo  a  more  lively  coloar  to  the  sk^  than  the  Flemish. 
Oaght  they  nol^  for  the  same  reason,  to  give  less  degradatbn  to  the  coloors, 
and  IsH  tndistinetnem  of  the  minote  paitii  in  the  representation  of  rery 
distant  ol^jecta  f 

'  It  Is  Tory  certain  that,  as^  in  air  anoommonly  pore,  we  are  apt  to  think 
▼iaible  objects  nearer  and  lem  fhan  they  really  are,  so^  in  air  anoommonly 
foggy,  we  are  apt  to  think  than  more  distant  and  larger  than  the  troth. 
Walking  by  the  sea  side  in  a  thick  fog^  I  see  an  object  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  man  on  horseback,  and  at  the  distanoe  of  about  half  a  mOe.  Uy  com« 
panioo,  who  hae  better  eyes^  or  is  more  aoenstomed  to  see  each  objects  in  sach 
ctrcnmatsiicsa,  ammus  me  that  it  is  a  oea^gall,  and  not  a  man  on  horseback. 
Upon  a  ssoood  view,  I  immediately  assent  to  his  opinioo,  and  now  it  appean 
to  m«  to  be  a  ssa-goQ,  and  at  the  distance  only  of  seventy  or  eighty  yards. 
The  mishike  made  on  this  occasion,  and  the  conreotion  of  it^  are  both  so 
soddso,  that  we  an  at  a  Ices  whether  to  caU  them  by  the  name  otjmlgmmt, 
or  by  that  of  timfU  p€mpii§iu 

*It  is  not  worth  while  to  dispote  aboat  namee,  bat  it  is  evident  that  my 
belief  both  ftnt  and  last,  was  prodnoed  rather  by  signs  than  by  argoments, 
and  thai  the  mind  pioeeeded  to  the  oooclnsions  in  both  cases  by  habit,  and 
not  by  TatVwfnsticn.  And  the  process  of  the  mind  seems  to  have  been  this— 
FSnt^  not  knowings  or  not  minduig  the  effect  of  a  foggy  air  on  the  visible 
sppsaianee  of  obiecti^  the  object  seems  to  me  to  have  that  degradation  of 
cclov;  and  that  indistinctness  of  the  oatline,  which  objects  have  at  the 
distaaeeof  half  a  mile;  thsfefore,  from  the  visible  appearance  as  a  sign,  I 
iasmediately  pnceed  to  the  belief  that  the  object  is  half  a  mUe  distant 
Then,  this  distance^  together  with  the  visible  magnitude,  signify  to  me  the 
real  magnitodsb  iHuch,  supposing  the  distance  to  be  half  a  mile,  must  be 
eqoal  to  that  d  the  maa  on  hoiaeback.  Thos  the  deoeption  is  brought  about 
Sot  when  I  am  aesored  that  it  is  a  sea-gull,  the  real  magnitude  of  a  sea-guU, 
Isfsthsr  with  the  magnitude  prseented  to  the  eye,  immediately  suggeet  the 
^V****^  i^idh  in  this  case^  cannot  be  above  eeventy  or  eighty  yards ;  the 
indisrinotBSSS  of  the  flgure  likewise  suggests  the  fogginem  of  the  air  as  its 
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literal  sensatioD.  The  sense  of  solidity,  arising  from  the  oon* 
joined  action  of  two  dissimilar  views  of  an  object  presented 
to  the  two  eyes,  means  a  suggestion  to  the  mind  that  one 
part  of  the  object  is  farther  ofif  than  another,  as  estimated  by 
our  locomotive  organs ;  in  other  words,  the  impression  revives 
in  us  an  idea  of  movement  to  or  from  the  eye  in  company 

cause ;  and  now  the  whole  chain  of  aigna,  and  thinga  aignified,  aeema  atiODger 
and  better  connected  than  it  waa  before ;  the  half  mile  Tamahea  to  eighty 
yards ;  the  man  on  horseback  dwindlea  to  a  aea-guU  ;  I  get  a  new  peroeption, 
and  wonder  how  I  got  the  fonner,  or  what  ia  become  of  it ,  for  it  is  now  ao 
entirely  gone,  that  I  cannot  reoover  it 

'  It  oaght  to  be  obserred  that,  in  order  to  prodnoe  each  deoepCioDa  from 
the  clearness  or  fogginess  of  the  air,  it  moat  be  Qncommonly  dear  or  nnoon- 
monly  foggy;  for  we  leam  from  ezperienoe,  to  make  aUowanoe  for  that 
variety  of  constitntions  of  the  air  which  we  haTe  been  aoeostomed  to  obaerfCb 
and  of  which  we  are  aware.  Bishop  Berkeley  therefore  committed  a  inislake, 
when  he  attributed  the  large  appearance  of  the  horisontal  moon  to  the  €ynt> 
neas  of  her  light,  occasioned  by  ita  passing  through  a  larger  tract  of  atasos- 
phere :  for  we  are  so  much  accostomed  to  see  the  moon  in  aU  degrees  of 
fSaintness  and  brightness,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  that  we  leam  to  make 
allowance  for  it;  and  do  not  imagine  her  magnitude  increased  by  the 
faintness  of  her  appearance.  Besides,  it  is  oertain  that  the  homontal  moon 
seen  through  a  tube  which  cuts  off  the  view  of  the  interjacent  groondt  and  of 
all  terrestrial  objects,  loses  all  that  unusual  appearance  of  magnitude.* 

The  following  paragraphs  illustrate  the  effect  of  inttrvrntutf  t^fteU  in 
aiding  our  perception  of  Distanon. 

'  We  frequently  perceive  the  distance  of  objects,  by  means  of  intsrveniog 
or  ooctiguous  objects  ^  'hose  distance  or  magnitude  is  likewise  known.  AVhen 
I  perceive  certain  fields  or  tracts  of  ground  to  lie  between  me  and  an  object, 
it  is  evident  that  these  may  become  signs  of  its  distance.  And  althougih  we 
have  no  information  of  the  dimensions  of  such  fields  or  traets^  yet  their 
similitude  to  others  which  we  know  suggests  their  dimensions. 

'  We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  measure  with  our  eye  the  ground  which 
we  travel,  and  to  compare  the  judgment  of  distancea  fonned  by  sight,  with 
our  experience  or  information,  that  we  leam  by  degrees,  in  this  way,  to  fom 
a  more  accurate  judgment  of  the  distance  of  terrestrial  objects,  than  we  oould 
do  by  any  of  the  means  before  mentioned.  An  object  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
high  building,  appears  much  leas  than  when  placed  upon  the  ground,  at  the 
same  distance.  When  it  stands  upon  the  ground,  the  intervening  tract  of 
ground  serves  as  a  sign  of  its  distance :  and  the  distance,  together  with  the 
visible  magnitude,  serves  as  a  sign  of  its  real  magnitude.  But  when  the 
object  is  placed  on  high,  this  sign  of  its  distance  is  taken  away,  the  remaining 
signs  lead  us  to  place  it  at  a  less  distance ,  and  this  less  distance,  together 
with  the  visible  magnitude,  becomes  a  sign  of  a  less  real  magnitude.* 
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with  the  pictuia  When  the  two  eyes  view  the  perspective 
of  a  street,  there  is  brought  up  the  idea  of  a  certain  amount 
of  walking  exertion,  or  other  locomotive  measurement,  as 
part  of  the  perception  thence  arising.  The  two  eyes  looking 
at  a  footstool  bring  up  in  like  manner  ideas  of  greater  or  less 
remoteness  of  the  parts.  Now,  the  difficulty  lies  in  explain- 
ing *  why  two  dissimilar  pictures  projected  on  the  two  retins, 
give  rise  to  the  perception  of  an  object  in  relief  '  It  may  be 
supposed/  says  Mr.  >yheatstone, '  that  we  see  but  one  portion 
of  a  field  of  view  at  the  same  instant,  the  one,  namely,  to 
which  the  optic  axes  are  directed,  while  all  other  points  are 
seen  so  indistinctly  that  the  mind  does  not  recognize  them  to 
be  either  single  or  double,  and  that  the  fig-ue  is  appreciated 
by  directing  the  point  of  convergence  of  the  optic  axes 
successively  to  a  sufficient  number  of  its  points  to  enable  us 
to  judge  accurately  of  its  form.*  But  observation  does  not 
confirm  this  supposed  indistinctness  of  those  parts  for  which 
the  eyes  are  not  adjusted ;  on  looking  at  a  stereoscopic  view, 
for  example,  we  find  that  we  obtain  a  clear  and  distinct 
picture  of  the  whole,  even  when  the  eyes  are  steadily  fixed 
upon  one  pointy  during  which  act,  by  the  supposition,  all 
points  nearer  or  farther  ought  to  be  confusedly  and  imper- 
fectly perceived.  Hence  it  is  that  Sir  C.  Wheatstone  has  been 
led  to  adopt  the  above-mentioned  view  of  a  mental  suggestion 
coming  in  to  present  a  clear  and  perfectly  formed  idea,  not- 
withstanding the  optical  fact  that,  for  many  parts  of  the  view, 
there  actually  falls  upon  the  eyes  what  would  be  a  double 
and  indistinct  image.  The  mind  being  once  accustomed  to 
folly  formed  views  of  all  kinds,  these  are  revived  by  the  force 
of  association,  the  main  circumstance  for  determining  the 
view  being  present;  namely,  the  double  aspect  which  our 
experience  has  always  connected  with  a  solid  effect,  or  an 
effect  where  varjring  distance  is  conjoined  with  lateral  exten- 
sion.* This  hypothesis  appeals  to  what  is  undoubtedly  a 
vera  cauta  in  the  region  of  mind 

*  TIm  nlilMt  of  Binocnltr  vMon  hu  been  greatly  etadied  in  Qexmanj, 
■ad  ^btn  an  at  piemt  two  oppodte  opiniom  at  to  the  manner  of 
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42.  Into  this  matter,  however,  I  do  not  enter  farther  than 
to  remark,  that  the  same  circamstances  that  enable  as  to 

obtainiDg  a  single  peroeption  by  meauB  of  the  two  diMiTnilir  pietnree. 
Yolkmann  liolds  that  the  unity  ii  aniTed  at^  by  the  mind  disregarding  the 
conflicting  parts  of  the  two  pictures,  and  attending  only  to  their  points  of 
agreement  To  him  the  dissimilarity  is  an  incumbranoe  to  be  shaken  ofl^  an 
obstacle  to  be  surmounted.  Wundt,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  that  the  dis- 
similarity, &r  from  being  an  obttmction,  is  the  very  instrument  or  medium 
of  our  motion  of  solidity.  It  is  (after  Tariaiion  of  retinal  magnitude)  the 
most  suggeatiTe  of  all  Uie  optical  marks  of  a  third  dimension,  ^e  more 
pronounced  the  dissimilarity,  the  more  emphatic  is  our  sense  of  solidity  and 
▼arying  distance  from  the  eye. 

In  the  remarks  on  Double  Vision  under  the  Sense  of  Sight,  I  haTO  pso- 
ceeded  upon  this  latter  Tiew  as  best  supported  by  eyidenoe.  In  the  theory 
of  Yolkmann,  there  appears  a  needless  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  the  double 
picture,  as  if  it  would  necessarily  distract  us  with  two  di£fering  representa- 
tions of  one  object  It  ii  ianded  that  each  eye  sees  a  complete  image  in 
itself,  and  that  the  mind  must  reconcile  these  two  separate  images^  before 
attaining  the  desired  unity  of  perception.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  misappre- 
hension in  so  regarding  the  question.  £ach  eye  does  not  see  the  complete 
picture,  but  only  a  part  of  the  picture ;  the  other  eye  seeing  the  other  part 
We  might  have  a  body  so  placed  to  the  two  eyes,  that  the  one  eye  should  see 
one  side  and  the  other  eye  the  other  side ;  in  which  case  the  daubU  impres- 
sion is  obviously  the  picture.  Experience  tells  us  that  an  occasion  like  this 
—where  both  eyes  must  concur  to  give  the  whole  extent  of  the  picture,  or 
where  we  see  more  by  the  two  than  by  the  one— iuToIves  a  retreating  object, 
or  the  solid  effect  It  is  no  more  necessary  that  the  two  eyes  should  give 
two  complete  and  separate  pictures  to  the  mind,  than  that  the  two  hands 
embracing  the  same  ball  should  suggest  two  balls ;  or  that  the  thumb  and 
finger  grasping  a  pen  should  suggest  two  pens.  The  eyes  are  formed  to  eid 
and  supplement,  and  not  to  contradict,  eadi  other.  In  great  distances,  each 
eye  is  sufficient  for  taking  in  the  view ;  no  addition  is  made  by  their  con- 
joint action.  This  circumstance  is  to  us  simply  a  token  of  a  far  prospect 
The  opposite  case  where  the  two  pictures  have  nothing  in  common  is  inter- 
preted as  the  extreme  of  nearness  in  the  object. 

It  is  in  aU  probability  the  fact,  that  one  eye  takes  the  lead  in  vision,  the 
other  merely  coming  in  to  supply  the  additions  that  constitute  solid  efieet ; 
Just  as  in  feeling  any  thing,  we  use  chiefly  the  right  hand  (or  the  left),  and 
attend  to  its  indications,  while  the  other  merely  corrects  or  adds  to  the  notion. 
Our  visual  ideas  would  thus  be  embodied  in  the  sensation  of  one  eye,  while 
the  other,  making  no  daun,  in  the  same  individual^  to  have  its  sensation  em- 
bodied separately,  gives  that  extension  of  view  and  those  adjuncts  that  serve  in 
the  full  solid  effect  Dr.  Carpenter  has  made  this  remark,  with  reference  to  the 
binocular  microscope.  The  observer  uses  one  eye  principally,  and  for  that 
eye,  it  is  desirable  that  the  instrument  should  be  as  perfect  as  possible ;  the 
other  eye  has  no  farther  use  than  to  bring  out  the  stereoscopic  effect 
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appreciate  the  distances  of  different  objects,  enable  us  also 
to  appreciate  solid  effect,  or  the  continuity  of  an  object 
through  varying  distances.  The  definite  change  in  the 
inclination  of  the  axes,  concurring  with  a  definite  and  propor- 
tional change  of  the  retinal  magnitude  (the  tendency  to 
parallelism  of  the  axes  accompanying  a  decrease  of  retinal 
magnitude)  would  suggest  the  real  width  of  a  street  to  be 
the  same  all  through ;  upon  which,  the  diminished  picture 
gives  assurance  of  the  increasing  remoteness  of  the  successive 
parts. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  our  mode  of  perceiving 
the  direction  of  an  object  from  the  eye.  On  this  I  would 
still  repeat  that  direction  is  not  a  perception  of  sight  alone  ; 
its  very  meaning  precludes  the  supposition.  It  implies  the 
locomotive  or  other  movement  that  would  lead  us  up  to  the 
object,  or  produce  a  definite  change  in  its  appearanca  But 
there  is  a  certain  optical  effect  constantly  associated  with  the 
sense  of  direction,  as  there  is  with  the  sense  of  magnitude  or 
of  distance,  and  this  effect  it  is  interesting  as  a  matter  of  fact 
to  ascertain.  Now,  it  appears  most  probable  that  the  line  of 
visible  direction  is  a  line  passing  from  the  place  of  an 
object's  impression  on  the  retina  through  the  ceittre  of  the 
crystalline  lens  :*  hence  we  associate  an  effect  on  the  centre 
of  the  retina  with  a  direction  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the 
eye,  while  an  impression  to  the  right  of  this  point  would 
suggest  a  position  left  of  the  axis.  But  without  the  experi- 
ence of  our  moving  organs  generally,  we  should  never  know, 
either  the  meaning  of  direction,  or  the  fact  that  a  certain 
impression  of  the  retina  implied  a  certain  course  for  us  to 
take  in  reference  to  the  object  If  the  optical  law  had  been 
entirely  different ;  if,  for  example,  an  object  were  to  lie  in  a 
direction  inclined  45"*  to  the  plane  of  its  image  in  the  retina, 
we  should  equally  well  become  acquainted  with  direction ; 
experience  would  connect  the  locomotive  estimate  with  the 

•  Thia  Um  baa  hmn,  Tarioaaljr  itaiad.  Sir  David  Brawater  affirma  that 
ifcpaaaaathioiii^aaoaotnof  UMaja.  Saop.  216of  a  work  antitlad,  £smi 
wm  k$  IUtfkhit$,  #r.,  pnr  U  Dr.  6bsbB|  Paria,  1853. 
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visual  impression  as  completely  as  is  done  now.  The  qaestion 
is  very  much  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  inverted  vision, 
formerly  discussed ;  it  matters  not  where  or  how  the  optical 
effect  takes  place,  association  connects  the  true  perception 
with  it  In  fiact^  when  we  dress  by  a  mirror  we  perform  a 
series  of  inversions,  very  difficult  at  first,  but  in  the  end  as 
easy  as  working  under  direct  vision. 

43.  Loealization  of  Bodily  Feelings. — ^The  localization  of 
our  bodily  feelings  presents  an  interesting  case  of  acquired 
perception.  Previous  to  experience,  we  have  no  notion  of 
the  seat  of  any  local  sensation,  as,  for  example,  a  pain  in  the 
shoulder,  or  the  toe.  It  is  impossible  we  should  have  such  a 
notion  intiiitively,  inasmuch  as  we  must  connect  an  internal 
feeling  with  a  picture  to  the  eye,  or  an  estimate  to  the  touch, 
of  the  part  where  the  feeling  arises. 

Our  own  body  is  a  thing  exposed  to  all  our  senses,  and 
to  the  sweep  of  our  movements,  like  a  table,  or  a  statue,  or  a 
fowling-piece.  The  eye  can  scan  nearly  the  whole  of  it ;  the 
hand  can  sweep  over  it ;  the  legs  can  move  over  parta  of  it ; 
the  ear  can  hear  the  sounds  it  makes ;  the  mouth  and  tongue 
can  co-operate  with  the  hand.  The  eyes  can  appreciate  the 
colour,  outline,  and  solidity;  the  mind,  accustomed  to  the 
perception  of  size  and  distance,  can  form  an  estimate  of  the 
remoteness  of  the  parts  and  the  magnitude  of  the  whole,  the 
body's  own  varion*.  movements  concurring  in  the  estimate. 

So  far  the  body  is  to  us  an  external  object ;  but  it  is  also 
the  seat  of  sensibility  of  various  kinds,  which  sensibility  we 
can  usually  refer  to  some  locality,  as  the  head,  arms,  chesty  && 
The  question  arises,  how  do  we  come  to  have  this  knowledge 
of  locality  ?  I  answer,  by  experience  and  association,  based 
on  the  distinctness  of  the  nerve  fibres  supplied  to  the  differ- 
ent parts.  (See  Touch,  p.  160.)  A  pinch  in  the  toe  is  not 
sensibly  different  in  quality  from  a  pinch  in  the  finger ;  but 
if  both  were  happening  together,  we  should  have  a  sensation 
of  two  actions,  and  not  of  a  single  action  made  stronger.  This 
is  owing  to  the  distinctness  of  the  nerves ;  and  through  this 
distinctness  we  can  form  separate  associations  with  each.    I 
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caa  associate  one  pain  with  the  sight  of  mj  finger,  another 
pain  with  the  sight  of  my  toe,  and  a  third  with  the  position 
of  my  ann  that  determines  the  crown  of  the  head.  An  in- 
fant at  the  outset  knows  not  where  to  look  for  the  cause  of 
an  irritation  when  anything  touches  it ;  in  time,  it  notes  a 
coincidence  between  a  feeling  and  a  pressure  operating  on 
some  one  part ;  whence  a  feeling  in  the  hand  is  associated 
with  the  sight  of  the  hand,  and  so  for  other  members. 

When  the  feeling  is  more  internal,  as  in  the  interior  of 
the  tnmk,  we  have  greater  difficulty  in  tracing  the  precise 
seat ;  often  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  on  the  point  In  such  a 
case,  we  hare  to  trust  to  some  indications  that  come  to  the 
surface,  or  to  the  effect  of  superficial  pr&<«sare  on  the  deep 
paxts.  On  receiving  a  hurt  on  the  ribs,  we  learn  to  connect 
feelings  in  the  chest  with  the  place  on  our  map  of  the  body ; 
we  can  thus  make  experiments  on  the  deep-seated  organs, 
and  learn  the  meaning  of  their  indications.  But  the  more 
inaccessible  the  parts,  the  more  uncertainty  is  there  in  assign- 
ing the  locality  of  their  sensations  ;  if,  in  addition,  they  are 
not  well  supplied  with  distinctive  ncr\'ed,  the  difficulty  is  still 
greater.  The  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  kidneys,  are  indistinct 
as  i^aids  the  feelings  connected  with  them.  In  those  places 
on  the  skin  where  the  sentient  units  of  ncr\'e  are  wide  apart» 
as  in  the  back,  the  calf  of  the  leg,  <$:c.,  we  can  never  acquire 
a  minute  appreciation  of  locality ;  the  limit  of  distinctness 
of  the  nerve  fibres  will  be  the  limit  of  the  acquired  percep- 
tion. 

This  association  between  an  internal  feeling  and  the  sight 
or  touch  of  the  place  where  it  oriijinatoi,  acU  reciprocally, 
and  produces  singular  effects.  Fixin;;  the  eye  en  a  part  of 
the  body,  as  the  hand,  and  intently  regarding  it  for  some  time, 
we  can  actually  generate  a  sensation  in  the  skin,  by  a  sort  of 
back  cunmt ;  the  idea,  which  I  conceive  to  be  a  past  experi- 
enoe  revived  on  the  same  nervous  tracks,  has  a  tendency  to 
induce  the  nalii^.  In  the  artificial  sleep  known  as  the 
mesmeric  state,  this  influence  has  been  carried  to  great 
lengths.    Mr.  Braid  has  employed  it  to  induce  healthy  actions 
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upon  diseased  organs,  being  able  also  to  cause  the  opposite 
effect  of  inducing  unhealthy  changes. 

44  Associated  differences  in  Sensations, — ^We  have  seen 
that  discrimination  is  a  fundamental  property  of  the  intellect, 
and  that  in  so  far  as  we  can  note  differences  injour  aenaatioDS, 
to  that  extent  these  may  be  called  intellectoaL  Even  in 
Pleasure  and  Pain,  the  nice  discrimination  of  more  or  leas,  or 
of  one  kind  as  compared  with  another  kind,  is  an  intellectoal 
act  If  one  person  is  sensitive  to  a  small  differenoe  in 
pleasurable  or  painful  sensibility,  such  as  would  be  unfelt  by 
another  person,  the  one  may  be  said  to  be  superior  to  tli^ 
other  intellectually.  Discrimination  is  the  groundwork  of 
all  knowledge ;  for  to  know  things  is  to  be  impressed  with 
their  respective  charaxieristic  sensations  or  impressions.  We 
should  not  know  any  human  beings  if  they  all  impreesed  us 
alike.  A  botanist  sees  in  a  meadow  twenty  species  of  grasses ; 
an  ordinary  person  has  perhaps  remarked  three  or  four.  As 
discrimination  extends,  knowledge  and  all  its  oonsequenoes 
extend  also. 

There  is  an  important  class  of  sensations  that  in  them* 
selves,  or  as  originally  felt,  are  precisely  identical,  but»  by 
taking  on  different  associations,  become  as  distinct  to  the  mind 
as  sweet  and  sour  in  taste,  acute  and  grave  in  sound,  or  red 
and  green  in  colour.  In  the  sense  of  Touch,  for  example, 
consider  the  two  hands.  If  we  compare  the  feeling  of  toach 
in  the  right  hand  with  the  same  kind  of  contact  in  the  left, 
we  find  that  they  are,  as  feelings,  absolutely  identical  Bat 
for  intellectual  purposes,  they  become  quite  distinct;  they 
can  sustain  totally  different  associations.  With  a  touch  upon 
my  left  hand,  I  associate  a  whole  field  of  imagery  seen  on  my 
left  side,  and  with  a  touch  on  my  ri^ht  hand,  I  associate 
another  set  of  imagery  in  connexion  with  my  right  aidsL  If 
any  one  pinches  my  right  hand,  I  incline  my  head  and  direct 
my  eyes  to  the  right ;  if  my  left  hand  is  pinched  in  precisely 
the  same  manner,  my  movements  are  all  towards  the  left 
The  feelings  seem  identical  in  everything  but  associatioii. 
This  possibility  of  suspending  different  associations  proves 
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that  there  is  a  real  difference  in  the  sensations,  that  they  are 
not  confounded  in  the  brain,  though  we  may  not  trace  this 
difference  in  the  immediate  consciousness.  Association  alone 
brings  it  out* 

45.  The  very  same  line  of  illustration  can  be  followed 
with  the  muscular  feelings.  The  feeling  of  a  muscle  under 
contraction  has  a  uniform  character  all  over  the  body,  the 
degree  of  tension  and  all  other  circumstances  being  equal 
Not  to  insist  on  the  case  of  the  two  arms,  or  the  two  legs,  or 
the  rotation  of  the  body  in  opposite  ways,  which  would  be 
similar  to  the  foregoing  illustration  from  touch,  we  can 
suppose  a  weight  borne  by  the  arm  to  give  the  same  amount 
of  moscular  feeling  as  a  pressure  exerted  by  the  foot  Under 
this  supposition,  two  feelings  are  produced  that  have  no 
difference,  either  as  regards  feeling,  or  as  stimulating  volition ; 
yet  experience  shows  that  they  are  recognused  as  distinct  by 
the  mind.    The  two  muscular  tensions  are  made  manifest  to 

*  Ow  power  of  localising  our  feelings  of  Toncli  and  Sight  hu  been  ex- 
plaiaed  diflSnrenUj.  It  ia  maintained  in  Qermanj  by  Lotze,  Wandt,  and  others, 
upon  the  eridence  of  ezperimenta,  that  the  tactile  aenaationa  of  the  two  hands, 
and  of  the  akin  tmywhmtp  are  puUitatiteljf  different,  and  that  this  differencu 
of  qoalilj  asaiata  oa  greatlj  in  learning  to  diacriminate  the  aeveral  locali.iia. 
To  obTiata  the  objection,  from  oor  not  habitually  recognizing  any  qualitative 
diatlnction  in  the  tonchea  in  different  parte  of  the  body,  it  ia  remarked,  no 
doabt  with  Justice,  that  we  are  ao  much  concerned  habituaUy  with  the 
oKjeetiTt  peroeptiona,  aa  no  longer  to  attend  to  the  anbjectiTe  differencea. 
Theae  differencea  may,  nerertheleaa,  at  an  early  atage,  hare  been  aofficiently 
maifced  to  form  the  basia  of  our  local  diacriminationa. 

In  the  caae  of  Touch,  the  supporters  of  this  doctrine  And  some  difficulty 
in  atating  what  ia  the  kind  of  quality  whose  rariation  la  perceptible  orer  the 
body  generaUy.  But  in  Sight,  there  ia  no  auch  difficulty.  It  ia  laid  down, 
on  the  luth  of  experiment,  that  the  aenaibility  of  the  eye  ia  locally  different 
to  cokmr ;  for  if  we  oauae  the  aame  colour  to  paaa  from  the  yeUow  apot  to 
the  diataat  parte  of  the  retina,  it  wiU  appear,  not  the  same,  but  different ; 
and  the  Tariation  of  shade  would  thua  be  a  mark  of  the  place  in  the  retina 
where  the  impreaairm  fisUa.  We  have  here  aomethlng  definite  to  proceed 
upaa.  We  can  inatitnte  an  inquiry,  aa  to  whether  the  diacrimination  of 
diAmee  of  ahadee  of  oolour  ia  aufficiently  delicate,  to  correcpond  with  the 
miimtenaaa  of  risioa  Ibrmerly  described. 

Some  difllcalty  might  be  experienced,  under  auch  an  hypotheaia,  in 
czplaiaing  how  we  ahould  diatinguiah  between  an  actual  mcention  of  colours 
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the  conscioosness  by  different  nerves ;  and,  on  this  fiict»  the 
mind  is  able  to  build  and  maintain  distinct  associations, 
although  not  aware  of  any  difference,  either  of  quantity  or 
of  quality,  in  the  feelings  as  such.  We  have  already  called 
attention  to  the  articulate  character  of  the  sense  of  Touch, 
arising  from  the  independence  of  the  nerves  of  the  skin,  as 
distributed  over  the  general  surface,  a  remark  applicable  also 
to  the  nerves  supplied  to  the  different  muscles.  The  same 
kind  of  feeling,  coming  from  different  parts,  is  recognized  as 
different  by  taking  on  different  associations.  Before  any 
associations  are  formed,  the  difference  is  latent;  after  the 
growth  of  distinctive  connexions  it  is  unmistakeable.  The 
localizing  of  our  feelings — the  possibility  of  ftiwigning  a 
locality  to  each — ^is  founded  on  this  distinctness  of  the 
nerves  arising  from  different  parts.  If  a  prick  in  the  1^  and 
a  prick  in  the  arm  were  as  undistinguishable  in  every  way, 
as  they  are  to  the  mere  sense  of  pain,  we  should  never  be 

and  the  «am#  colour  passing  over  different  fibres.  I  do  not  say  that  this  ia 
an  insuperable  obstacle,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  our  ability  to  <i<f^ngnisltt 
nice  gradations  of  colour  is  such  as  to  approach  the  obserred  Umits  of 
fineness  of  Tision.  Between  the  centre  of  the  yellow  spot,  and  a  point  in 
the  retina,  say  10^  removed  from  it,  we  should  require  to  interpolate,  at  the 
Tery  least,  seyeral  hundreds  of  shades  of  redness  passing  into  green  or  Uue. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  affirm  that  this  is  impossible  to  the  primitiTO  eye ;  but 
it  is  hardly  consistent  with  our  ordinary  estimate  of  the  powers  of  the  eye, 
even  in  persons  educated  to  the  discrimination  of  ccloun.  StiU,  the  hypo- 
thesis is  one  that  deserves  to  be  entertained ;  it  is  in  some  respects,  perhaps, 
less  difficult  than  the  assumption  of  a  sense  of  difference  in  feelings  qualita- 
tively identical,  an  assumption  supported  only  by  its  being  adequate  to 
account  for  the  facts  of  local  discrimination. 

The  supposition  of  latent  qualitative  differences,  where  to  the  common 
apprehension  there  is  nothing  but  sameness,  must,  it  would  seem,  be  likewise 
extended  to  the  muscles.  It  would  have  to  be  shown  that  there  is  some- 
thing distinct  in  the  muscular  feelings  of  the  two  arms  exerted  exactly  in 
the  same  way.  When  muscles  are  of  very  different  magnitude  and  calibre, 
as  the  deltoid  of  the  shoulder,  the  biceps  of  the  arm,  the  diaphragm,  and  the 
orbicular  muscle  of  the  mouth,  I  can  readily  suppose  that  we  should  be 
differently  affected  by  their  contraction ;  the  difficulty  consists  in  assigning 
a  characteristic  peculiarity  in  the  feeling  of  expended  energy  in  two  musdes 
in  aU  respects  resembling,  as  in  those  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  and  in 
others  almost  identical  in  size  and  in  form. 
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able  to  connect  the  one  with  our  notion  of  the  leg,  and  the 
other  with  our  notion  of  the  arm,  or  with  any  of  the  other 
distinctive  features  of  those  two  members. 

If  not  superfluous,  after  these  examples,  the  eye  might 
be  adduced  to  the  same  effect  The  place  of  the  retina 
impinged  upon  by  a  ray  of  light,  is,  in  the  main,  unimportant 
as  respects  the  feeling  of  light,  but  there  is,  notwithstanding, 
a  real  difference  in  the  intellectual  point  of  view,  brought 
out,  as  in  the  other  cases,  by  association.  We  can  thus  dis- 
criminate right  and  left,  up  and  down,  centre  and  circum- 
ference, in  our  field  of  view,  as  soon  as  any  characteristic 
actions,  or  consequences,  become  connected  with  the  different 
portions  of  the  retina  impinged  upon  f^-cm  these  various 
outward  positions  of  the  rays  of  light  The  retina  is  in  this 
respect  identical  with  the  skin ;  it  consists  of  a  number  of 
independent  nerve  fibres,  each  transmitting  the  same  quality 
of  impression  (unless  the  theory  of  qualitative  differences  can 
be  established),  but  to  a  distinct  region  of  the  common  centre 
of  visual  impressions,  and  so  as  to  form  the  starting  point 
of  a  perfectly  distinct  series  of  accompanying  impressions. 
A  man  at  a  telegraphic  station,  under  the  old  system  of 
signals,  saw  the  same  arm  repeated  to  his  view ;  but,  with 
its  pictaie  on  the  lower  part  of  the  retina  he  connected  one 
action,  on  the  upper  part  another  action.  This  is  associated 
discrimination.* 

•  Sir  IFUlkm  SmmilUnU  tkwrf  of  ih$  in9*r$§  rotation  bitwmt  Sonmiiam 
mmi  iVrwylwfc.  Thii  theorjr  hat  been  ekated  bj  itt  aathor  m  fbUowf  :* 
'  Jhmt$h  #  ptrctiftkn  h$  ^nlp  pooiibU  wnd&r  condition  of  a  oontation ;  otitt, 
oktm  s  mrtmim  UmU  tko  wnoro  intmoo  tk$  ttmation  oir  oufy'eetivo  eonteioumtUf  f  A# 
mtrw  indiotimti  tko  forotption  or  objoctivo  eonoeioutnoa,'  By  the  '  seneation*  is 
htn BMAt  tfas Iwliiig  M  xegarda  pleasuze  or  paia ;  bj  the  ' pexoeption'  I 
wudwataiiil  wh^  ia  tanned  above  the  inteUectoal  ducrimination ;  the  differ* 
eaoa  is  like  that  between  the  excitement  of  a  blaie  of  annahine  and  the 
ilienilminarion  of  two  naloral  hiatorj  ipedmena.  Theee  two  effiscta  Sir 
WiUiMa  Hamilton  belierea  to  be  inreree  to  one  another;  that  ia,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  one  ia  afarong  the  other  ii  weak.  I  am  disposed  to  admit  the  truth 
of  this  dootrine  to  a  verj  considerable  extent  Bat  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
beta  aa  to  the  rdntion  of  theae  two  qnalitiee^the  emotional  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  tntelleotnal  on  the  other— show  a  greater  degree  of  complexity  than 
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ASSOCIATES  WITH  FEELING. 

46.  The  element  of  Feeling,  or  pleasure  and  pain,  viewed 
as  such,  enters  into  alliance  with  the  more  intellectual  states 
of  mind,  as,  for  example,  those  neutral  {>erceptions  of 
outward  things  that  we  have  just  been  considering.  This 
alliance  or  association  between  feeling  and  imageiy  gives  rise 
to  a  number  of  interesting  phenomena,  some  of  which  mar 
be  introduced  here,  as  presenting  a  new  case  of  the  associ- 
ating process. 

In  the  pleasures  and  pains  derived  through  the  various 
senses  and  through  the  moving  organs,  associations  spring  up 
with  collateral  things,  the  causes  or  frequent  accompaniments 

this  la^  expresses,  eren  although  it  be  correct  as  to  the  preTiflmg  '*MtiH/w 
of  the  relation. 

The  following  eztxact  contains  the  statement  of  the  facts  addnced  in 
support  of  this  theory  by  its  author.  '  If  we  take  a  surrey  of  tha  aeoass,  we 
•hall  find,  thi.t  exactly  in  proportion  as  each  affords  an  idiopathic  mmritiqii 
more  or  less  capable  of  being  carried  to  an  extreme  either  of  pleasore  or  psin, 
does  it  afford,  but  in  an  inverse  ratio,  the  condition  of  an  objectiTe  pereepCkm 
more  or  less  distinct  In  the  senses  of  Sight  and  Hearing,  as  oontnstad  with 
those  of  Taste  and  Smell,  the  counter  proportiona  are  preciae  and  maoifeat, 
and  precisely  as  in  animals  these  senses  gain  in  their  objective  ehaneter  as 
means  of  knowledge,  do  they  lose  in  their  snbjectire  character  aa  aouroaa  of 
pleasurable  or  painful  aensations.  To  a  dog,  for  inatance,  in  whom  the  aenae 
of  smell  is  so  acute,  all  odours  seem,  in  themselves,  to  be  indifferent  In 
Touch  or  Feeling  the  same  analogy  holds  good,  and  wikhin  itself;  for  in  this 
case,  where  the  sense  is  diffused  throughout  the  body,  the  subjective  and 
objective  vary  in  their  proportiona  at  different  parta.  The  parte  mort  aaljee* 
lively  aenaible,  thoae  chiefly  susceptible  of  pain  and  pleasure,  furnish  predaely 
the  obtuaeat  organs  of  touch  *,  and  the  acutest  organs  of  touch  do  not  poaassi, 
if  ever  even  that,  more  than  an  average  amount  of  subjective  aenslbtiity.— 
The  experiments  of  Weber  have  shown,  how  differently  in  degree  diflannt 
parts  of  the  skin  possess  the  power  of  touch  proper ;  this  power,  as  meaannd 
by  the  smollness  of  the  interval  at  which  the  blunted  points  of  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, brought  into  contact  vrith  the  skin,  can  be  discriminated  aa  dooUe, 
varying  from  the  twentieth  of  an  English  inch  at  the  tip  of  the  tongQe^  and 
a  tenth  on  the  volar  surface  of  the  third  finger,  to  two  inchea  and  a  half  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  neck,  back,  arma,  and  thigha.  If  theae  experimenta 
be  repeated  with  a  pair  of  compaaaea  not  very  obtuae,  and  capable,  therefore^ 
by  a  slight  pressure,  of  exciting  a  aenaation  on  the  skin,  it  wiU  be  found,  that 
whilst  Weber*  B  observations,  as  to  the  remarkable  difference  of  the 
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of  those  feelings.  Thus  we  connect  the  pleasures  of  repose 
with  an  easy  chair,  a  sofa,  or  a  bed,  and  the  pleasures  of 
riding  with  a  horse  and  carriage.  The  sight  of  food  recalls  a 
certain  part  of  the  pleasure  of  eating.  The  preparation  of 
meals  and  the  catering  for  the  table  are  interesting  avocations, 
throogh  a  reference  to  the  end  thej  serve.  The  representation 
to  the  eye  of  fragrant  flowers  in  a  painting,  has  power  to 
revive  some  of  the  pleasures  that  we  gain  irom  the  reality 
through  the  sense  of  smelL  The  pleasures  of  music,  in  so 
far  as  they  can  be  enjoyed  in  the  retrospect^  are  evoked  by 
association. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  a  quality  of  some  feelings  to  be 
more  recoverable  in  idea  than  others;   for  example,  the 

puti  in  Um  powtr  of  tMtila  diicriiiiinatioo,  m  comot;  that,  at  the  nma 
tioM,  whaA  h«  did  not  obitrro,  thoio  it  no  oonefponding  di£Bvenoe  between 
the  peiti  in  their  ieneilrilitj  to  •nperficiel  pricking,  lentohtng,  to.  On  the 
contniy,  it  wiU  be  fbond  that,  in  the  plaoea  where,  obJeotiTelj,  touch  is  moat 
alive,  aabjeetiTe  fiMling  ii,  in  the  firat  inatance  at  leaat,  in  aome  degree  dead- 
ened ;  and  that  the  parte  the  moat  obtaie  in  diicrifflinating  the  daptioitj  of 
the  tooching  pointa,  are  b j  no  meana  the  leaat  aeate  to  the  aenaation  excited 
bj  their  pre  wore. 

*  For  erample  ;^The  tip  of  the  tongue  haa  //ty,  the  inferior  miAoa  of 
the  third  finger  Uemt^JIv  timea,  the  tactual  diicrimination  of  the  arm.  But 
it  win  be  f»and,  on  trial,  that  the  arm  it  more  aenaitiTe  to  a  aharp  point 
applied,  but  not  atronglj,  to  the  akin,  than  either  the  tongue  or  the  finger, 
and  (depflated  of  oourae)  at  leaat  aa  ali?e  to  the  preaenoe  of  a  rery  light  body, 
aa  a  hair,  a  thread,  a  ftathar,  drawn  along  the  iurface.  In  the  aereral  placea 
the  phenomena  thua  yarj :— In  thoae  parte  where  touch  proper  prevaili^  a 
aubacttta  point,  lightly  preeaed  upon  the  ikin,  detenainea  a  aenaation  of  which 
we  can  hazdlj  piedicate  either  pain  or  pleaaure,  and  nearly  limited  to  the 
plaea  on  whidi  the  pieaeme  ia  made,*  Ac.— jESittiM  of  Rxn>,  p.  863. 

On  thaaa  laat  ezperimenta  I  would  remark,  ilrat,  that  the  tongue  ia 
aeaf<ealy  a  fiir  anbjeot  of  compariacn  with  the  ekin,  aeeing  that  the  two 
tiaanaa  are  not  of  the  aame  nature ;  a  matter  of  eonaiderable  importanoe  aa 
ngaida  a  plaaenrable  or  painiul  irritation ;  and,  therefore,  the  £uxeat  mode 
of  cottdactinf  the  trial  ia  akin  with  akin. 

6aooodly,  if  trial  were  made  of  the  cheek  compared  with  the  other  part% 
the  iavena  propertioa  contended  for  would  not  hold  good.  To  a  prick,  or  a 
aaMit  blow,  the  cheek  la  at  leaat  aa  aenaitive  aa  any  portion  of  the  ekin  what- 
ever; bat  it  ia  eertainly  not  the  leaat  diecriminating  in  Weber'a  acale.  In 
bet,  il  ataada  hifl^  in  the  acale^  being  equal  to  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the 
miwulty  of  Iha  gnat  toe^  and  inforior  only  to  the  tongue,  lipa,  and  fingers 
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pleasures  of  music  and  of  spectacle  are  recovered  from  the  past 
more  completely  than  the  pleasures  of  exercise,  repose, 
warmth,  or  repletion.  When  those  higher  feelings  are  re- 
vived, by  means  of  association,  a  much  greater  approach  is 
made  to  the  intensity  of  the  actual  experience. 

47.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  select  a  few  examples 
of  the  association  of  the  deeper  emotions  of  the  mind  with 
the  notions  that  we  have  of  outward  things,  by  which  con- 
nexion these  emotions  also  can  be  made  present  in  the 
absence  of  their  proper  stimulus.  The  emotions  of  Tender- 
ness, Self-complacency,  Irascibility,  Terror,  &c,  when  stimu- 
lated repeatedly  in  the  presence  of  some  one  object,  enter  into 
mental  partnership  with  that  object ;  and  the  two  individiuds 
of  the  couple  are  thenceforth  able  to  revive  each  other,  the 


In  this  CMO,  therefore,  the  inTerse  ratio  of  lennbility  and  diKriminatkm  does 
not  snbiiflt 

Taking  the  cheek  and  the  back  of  the  hand  ai  compared  with  the  pahn 
of  the  hand,  one  would  be  disposed  to  say  that  the  senaitiTeneeB  to  pain  varied 
with  the  stmctore  of  the  catide,  while  the  discrimination  depends  aolely  on 
the  supply  of  nerres.  Let  the  cuticle  be  thickened  as  in  the  hand  and  loot ; 
the  parts  are  rendered  obtuse  to  a  blow.  But  where  the  cuticle  ia  thin,  the 
skin  is  correspondingly  tender  or  susceptible  to  painful  or  pleasurable  irrita- 
tion. This  is  a  popular  beliel^  whether  scientifically  true  or  not  Any  one 
keenly  alive  to  a  smart  or  an  attack  is  said  to  be  ihin-ikmnii.  In  addition 
to  this,  I  am  disposed  to  beUeve  that  tbe  parts  nearest  the  brain  are  in  con- 
sequence more  sensitive  than  remote  parts.  The  agonies  of  toothache^  &oe- 
ache,  pains  of  the  nose  ind  ear,  appear  to  be  more  intenje  than  would  arise 
from  similar  irritations  in  the  lower  extremities.  If  this  be  a  general  rule, 
the  skin  of  the  face  would  be  more  sensitive  than  the  skin  of  the  ann  or  the 
hand,  and  these  more  than  the  leg  or  foot. 

In  so  far  as  the  difierences  of  sensibility  and  discrimination  depend  on 
the  mind,  8ir  W.  Hamilton's  theory  of  inverse  relation  is  more  strictly 
applicable.  It  is  to  me  quite  evident  that,  if  the  whole  mind  and  attention 
be  concentrated  on  the  sensation  as  a  feeling,  as  giving  pleasure  or  pain, 
there  will  be  a  lack  of  attention  to  the  intellectual  quality.  But  then  it  is 
possible  that  the  mind  should  be  awake  to  both  qualities,  and  to  the  one  for 
the  sake  of  the  other.  This  is  true  within  certain  limits  of  intensity  of 
sensation. — (See  p.  75.) 

Mr.  Spencer  has  criticised  the  doctrine  of  Hamilton  (Psychology,  p.  279), 
and  has  summed  up  the  result  in  the  following  sentence :— '  Generalizing  the 
facts,  then,  it  would  seem,  not  so  much  that  Sensation  and  Perception  vary 
inversely,  as  that  they  exclude  each  other  with  vai^g  degrees  of  stringency.* 
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object  lecaUing  the  emotion,  and  the  emotion  restoring  the 
object 

The  emotion  of  Natural  Tenderness  is  brought  out  chiefly 
towards  sentient  beings,  and,  after  a  time,  arises  habitually  in 
connexion  with  certain  persons  or  living  creatures,  who  are 
then  said  to  be  objects  of  affection  or  attachment  The  feel- 
ings moreover,  overflows  upon  places  and  things,  instigating 
a  tender  regard  towards  inanimate  natura  The  associations 
with  home,  with  one's  native  spot,  with  the  tokens  of  friend- 
ship and  the  relics  of  the  departed,  are  made  powerful  by  all 
the  causes  that  give  force  to  the  contiguous  bond.  The 
natural  abundance  of  the  emotion  in  the  character,  repetition, 
a  good  natural  adhesiveness,  the  disposition  to  cultivate  this 
peculiar  region  of  associations — all  contribute  to  strengthen 
the  link  that  enables  persons  or  things  to  diffuse  tender  feel- 
ing over  the  mind.  We  may  suppose  some  mental  constitu- 
tions to  have  a  natural  retentiveness  for  special  emotions,  just 
as  there  are  intellects  retentive  of  visible  pictures,  music,  or 
language;  this  retentiveness  not  being  identical  with  the 
strength  of  the  emotion  m  the  reality.  Such  persons  would 
be  peculiarly  qualified  to  cultivate  associated  feeling,  to  derive 
pleasure  from  the  relics  and  the  memory  of  affection,  and  to 
make  this  pleasure  an  object  of  pursuit  in  life. 

The  illustration  for  objects  of  hatred  and  aversion,  and 
for  all  the  outgoings  of  the  Irascible  passion,  would  be  an 
exact  parallel  This  passion  connects  itself  with  persons, 
with  places,  things,  events,  Ac ;  and  may  then  be  revived  by 
objects  that  of  themselves  have  no  original  power  to  stir  it  up. 
We  are  apt  to  feel  an  aversion  to  places  where  we  have 
suffered  deep  injuries,  and  to  the  unwitting  instruments  of 
calamity  and  wrong. 

Egalitldc  and  Selfish  emotion  diffuses  itself  over  aU 
matters  related  to  self;  and  the  objects  that  a  man  surrounds 
himself  with,  come  to  reflect  the  sense  of  his  dignity  and 
importance.  According  as  this  feeling  ia  indulged,  associa- 
tions grow  up  between  it  and  a  great  variety  of  things. 
Possenions,  dAo^  the  fruits  of  one's  labour,  the  symbols  of 
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rank,  are  all  over-grown  with  ibis  connexion,  and  ndiate 
the  feelings  of  self-complacency  and  importance  to  the 
mind  The  members  of  one's  family  are  objects  not  simply 
of  tender  affection,  but  of  affection  and  egotism  combiiMd 
So  with  friends,  and  with  all  the  objects  of  onr  habitual 
admiration.  It  is  impossible  to  be  in  the  constant  piactioe 
of  loving  or  admiring  an}'thing,  without  coming  at  last 
to  connect  the  object  with  self;  the  disinterested  emotion 
that  first  attracts  us  to  persons,  becomes,  by  indulgence, 
interested  affection. 

48.  The  pleasure  of  moiey  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
associated  feeling.  The  sum  total  of  purchasable  enjoyments 
becomes  linked  in  the  mind  with  the  universal  medium  of 
purchase,  and  this  medium  grows  into  an  end  of  pursuit  In 
the  first  instance,  we  are  stimulated  by  these  other  pleasures. 
but  an  affection  is  often  generated  at  last  for  money  itself 
This  transfer  is  brought  about  when  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
so  engrossed  with  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  that  we  rarely  advert 
to  the  remote  ends  or  the  purchasable  pleasures ;  the  mind 
dwelling  solely  on  the  one  object  that  measures  the  sucoess  of 
our  endeavours.  A  moderate  pursuit  of  gain  that  leaves  the 
mind  free  to  dwell  upon  the  pleasures  and  advantages  that 
money  is  to  bring,  does  not  generate  that  intense  affectioD 
for  gold  as  an  end  constituting  the  extreme  form  of  sordid 
avarice. 

Another  example  of  an  association,  displacing  the  original 
source  and  purpose  of  a  feeling,  is  seen  in  connexion  with  the 
forms  of  business.  Book-keeping,  legal  formalities^  and 
technical  procedure,  are  intended  as  aids  to  the  transaction  of 
business.  In  themselves  nothing,  they  have  a  great  value  ic 
furthering  our  substantial  ends,  and  we  contract  a  sentiment 
towards  them  on  that  ground.  As  with  money,  however^  this 
reflected  interest  sometimes  detaches  itself  from  the  original 
ends  ;  and  we  take  a  pleasure  in  maintaining  formalities  tlut 
time  and  change  have  reduced  to  an  empty  letter. 

49.  Alisonian  Theory  of  Beauty. — This  celebrated  doctrice 
exemplifies  the  case  of  contiguoua  association  now  in  hand 
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in  00  far  88  we  aie  disposed  to  edmit  the  applicatione  that  its 
author  makes  of  it  That  he  has  carried  his  theoiy  of 
associated  pleasure  too  ten  might,  I  think,  be  shown  in 
nnmezona  instancps.  We  have  already  seen  that  all  the 
seDBSS  yield  na  sensations  that  are  in  themselves  pleasuiable, 
without  reference  to  any  associated  effect  There  are  fragiant 
odonrs,  sweet  sounds,  and  pleasing  effects  of  light  and  colour, 
in  which  the  pleasure  is  owing  to  a  direct  and  immediate 
action  of  the  objects  upon  the  organs  of  sense ;  and  these 
pleasurable  fioelings  never  fail  to  be  produced  when  we  are  in 
a  condition  to  eiqoy  theuL  There  would  be  nothing  perma- 
nently orgenendly  pleasLog,  if  we  had  not  a  certain  number  of 
such  primazy  sources  of  eqoyment 

But  the  doctrine  of  Alison  satis&ctorily  explains  the  strong 
effects  often  produced  on  our  minds  by  sensations  and  objects, 
in  themselves  indifferent^  or  wholly  unequal  to  those  effects. 
A  few  instances  of  this  sort  may  be  quoted  as  true  examples 
of  borrowed  or  associated  emotion.  To  take  the  case  of 
sounds:  'All  sounds,'  says  Alison,  'are  in  general  SUB- 
um,  which  are  associated  with  ideas  of  great  Power  or 
Might;  the  Noise  of  a  Torrent;  the  Fall  of  a  Cataract;  the 
Uproar  of  a  Tempest ;  the  Explosion  of  Gunpowder ;  the 
Daslung  of  the  Waves,  iccJ  Most  of  these  sounds,  however, 
are  intrinsically  impressive  from  their  intensity  and  volumoi 
and  the  effect  that  they  have  on  the  mind  is  not  wholly  due 
to  association.  The  following  is  a  better  selection  in  the 
pupose  in  hand.  '  That  the  Notes  or  Cries  of  some  Animals 
axe  Sublimsb  every  one  knows ;  the  Boar  of  the  lion,  the 
Growling  of  Bears,  the  Howling  of  Wolves,  the  Scream  of 
the  Eagle*  &a  In  all  these  cases,  those  are  the  notes  of 
animals  remarkable  for  their  strength,  and  formidable  from 
their  ferocity/  In  like  manneri  the  aathor  eiemplifies  asso* 
eiations  with  the  feeling  of  Beauty,  as  follows  .'—'The  Bleat- 
ing of  alamb  is  beautifttl  in  a  fine  day  in  spring;  the  Lowing 
0f  ^  Cow  at  a  dititan^A  tunid  the  scenery  of  a  pastoral  lawU 
Mue  in  summer:  The  call  of  a  Goat  among  rocks  is  strik- 
ingly beautiful  as  expressing  wildness  and  independence, 
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The  Hum  of  the  Beetle  Ib  beautiful  on  a  fine  summer  evening, 
as  appealing  to  suit  the  stillness  and  lepose  of  that  pleasing 
season.  The  Twitter  of  the  Swallow  is  beautiftil  in  the 
moming,  and  seems  to  be  expressive  of  the  cheerfulness  of 
that  time.  A  similar  illustration  can  be  derived  from  (Tolouis 
and  appearances  to  the  eye.*  The  impressive  emotion  roused 
by  the  discharge  of  thunder  can  be  evoked  by  the  transient 
flash  in  the  window,  an  effect  in  itself  very  trivial,  but  able 
to  recall  the  giander  features  of  the  phenomenon,  and  through 
these  the  emotion  of  the  Sublime.  The  relics  of  a  stonn, 
seen  iu  the  disorder  and  wreck,  revive  the  feeling  impressed 
by  the  height  of  its  fury.  The  language  that  describes  such 
phenomena,  when  aptly  used,  can  arouse  the  emotions  purely 
by  the  force  of  association. 

Alison  extends  the  illustration  of  his  doctrine  to  Forms 
and  Motions,  as  well  as  sounds  and  colours,  and  supplies  ex- 
amples in  great  abundance  under  all  these  heads.  I  believe 
he  has  here  too,  in  many  instances,  put  forward  intrinsic 
effects  as  the  effects  of  association ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  has 
put  it  beyond  dispute,  that  the  associating  principle  opeiates 
largely  in  clothing  vndifferenJt  objects  with  a  power  to  raiBe 
motion  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder. 

There  is,  I  am  satisfied,  a  'grimiJtivt  infinence  in  form  to 
produce  a  certain  amount  of  emotion,  of  the  kind  that  enteis 
into  the  compositions  of  Art  Curved  forms  and  winding 
movements  yield,  of  themselves,  a  certain  satis&ction 
through  the  muscular  sensibility  of  the  eye.  Yet  we  must 
add  to  this  original  impressiveness  an  influence  of  associa- 
tion ;  namely,  the  connexion  of  Ease  and  abaiyixm  with  the 
curve  line,  and  of  Constraint  with  the  straight  line.  The 
free  natural  movements  of  the  arm  make  circular  figures ;  to 
draw  a  straight  line  requires  an  effort 

In  everything  of  the  nature  of  a  Tool  or  a  Machine,  there 
are  certain  appearances  that  are  pleasing  to  behold,  as  sug- 
gesting Fitness  and  Ease  in  their  application  to  the  end.  A 
clear  polish  upon  steel  has  this  effect,  while  rust  is  painful 
from  the  suggestion  of  a  harsh  gtating   action.     So  the 
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absence  of  noise,  in  the  working  of  a  machine,  gives  ns  the 
agreeable  feeling  of  smooth,  easy  action. 

50.  The  ReadiTig  o/Emotumal  Expresrion. — An  interesting 
case  of  associated  feeling  is  oar  being  able  to  interpret  the 
signs  of  feeling  in  our  fellow-beings,  by  which  we  are  not 
merely  made  aware  of  their  state  of  mind,  bat  also  derive  a 
large  amount  of  painfal  and  pleasurable  feeling  to  ourselvea 
The  influence  of  the  smile  or  the  frown,  so  powerfdl  in 
human  Ufe,  is  purely  an  associated  influence.  There  is 
nothing  intrinsic  in  the  lines  and  forms  of  feature,  displayed 
in  the  act  of  smiling,  to  cause  the  pleasure  occasioned  by  this 
manifestatioa  Incidentally,  fine  forms  and  curves  may  be 
produced  in  a  face  and  there  may  be  a  display  of  beautiful 
tints  over  and  above,  but  when  these  things  occur  they  con- 
stitute an  additional  pleasure. 

The  meaning  of  a  smile,  together  with  the  susceptibility 
to  the  cheering  influence  of  it,  are  learnt  among  the  early 
acquisitions  of  infancy.  The  child  observes  that  this  expres- 
sion accompanies  the  substantial  pleasures  that  need  no  asso- 
ciation to  give  them  their  character.  The  smile  of  the  parent, 
or  of  the  nurse,  means  all  the  sgreeables  of  food,  dress,  play, 
spectacle,  excitement,  society.  The  frown  is  as  invariably 
connected  with  privation  and  pains.  An  enduring  associa- 
tion thus  obtains  between  one  cast  of  features  and  all  the 
good  things  of  life,  and  between  another  expression  and  the 
ills  that  human  power  can  inflict ;  and  hence  the  one  is  able 
to  diffuse  a  gladdening  influence,  while  the  other  tends  to 
excite  a  feeling  of  depression  and  gloom.  All  through  life 
we  are  subject  to  these  influences  of  associated  emotion.  So, 
there  axe  tones  of  voice  that^  in  the  same  way,  can  cause 
pleasure  or  pain  by  a  power  of  suggestion.  In  this  case, 
however,  there  is  a  certain  intrinsio  efiGicacy  in  the  tones 
usually  adopted  to  convey  the  intended  effect.  For  con- 
veying love  and  approbation,  we  choose  our  soft  and  gentle 
tones ;  for  the  opposite,  we  are  led,  both  by  passion  and  by 
choio^  to  use  tones  that  are  painful  and  grating.  There 
is  no   original  or  intrinsic   difference   of  effect   between 
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pleased  and  angry  features,  but,  in  vocal  utterance,  there  is  a 
manifest  suitability  of  some  tones  for  pleasing  expression,  and 
of  others  for  the  reverse. 

It  is  a  part  of  our  pleasures  to  see  happy  beings  around 
us,  and  especially  those  that  have  the  power  of  expressing 
their  feelings  in  a  lively  manner.  Children  and  ftnimflU  in 
their  happy  moods,  impart  a  certain  tone  of  gaiety  to  a  spec- 
tator. On  the  other  hand,  the  wretched,  the  downcast,  and 
the  queinilous,  are  apt  to  chUl  and  depress  those  in  their 
company.  There  is  a  satisfaction  in  merely  beholding  or 
even  in  imagining,  the  appearances  and  accompaniments  of 
superior  happiness,  which  probably  accounts  in  part  for  the 
disposition  to  do  homage  to  the  wealthy,  the  powerful,  the 
renowned,  and  the  successful  among  mankind. 

Associated  emotion  is  the  medium  of  sympcUhy  with  the 
feelings  of  others.  We  have  to  acquire  the  signs  of  feel- 
ing, in  order  to  make  the  states  of  others  our  own.  We 
learn  the  natural  appearances  of  the  diiSferent  emotions,  and 
also  the  names  that  describe  them,  which  appearances  and 
names  are  the  medium  for  realizing  them.  As  in  all  else, 
there  are  great  individual  differences  of  progress  in  this 
acquirement,  and  corresponding  differences  in  the  power  of 
sympathy. 

Among  the  associations  of  Feeling,  we  should  not  omit 
the  important  sertiments  of  moral  dpprJ/ution  and  moral 
disapprobation.  These  are  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
greatly  the  result  of  education ;  indeed,  the  fact  is  too  noto- 
rious to  be  controverted.  The  well-trained  child  constantly 
finds  certain  acts  spoken  of  with  marked  disapprobation,  and 
visited  with  pain,  which  gives  to  disapprobation  its  meaning ; 
and  there  grows  up,  as  a  consequence,  a  strong  association 
between  those  actions  and  the  feelings  of  dread  and  aver- 
sion. A  high  motive  power  is  thus  generated  for  abstain- 
ing from  lying,  theft,  cruelty,  neglect  of  studies,  and  other 
forbidden  acts.  This  is  one  side  of  our  moral  educatioa 
The  other  side  is,  in  like  manner,  a  series  of  associations 
between  certain   actions  and  praise,  approval,  or  reward; 
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and  these  determine  the  acquired  sentiment  of  moral  ap- 
probation. How  little  of  either  of  the  two  modes  is  to  be 
found  where  nothing  has  been  done  to  impress  them,  is  best 
known  to  those  that  concern  themselves  with  the  outcasts 
of  society. 

The  rate  of  advancement  in  moral  training  depends  on 
several  circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  the  energy  of  the 
impulses  that  trespass  against  the  laws  of  society  may  be 
strong,  or  they  may  be  weak,  by  nature.  But,  secondly,  a 
still  greater  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  aptitude  for 
vividly  retaining  the  penalties,  and  expressed  disapproba- 
tion, of  wrong.  This  memory  for  good  and  evil  appears  to 
be  a  special,  or  local,  mode  of  retentivenes^t,  as  mu(^  so  as 
colour  or  music ;  it  does  not  always  accompany  high  intel- 
lect generally,  and  it  is  occasionally  strong,  when  the  power 
of  recollection  in  other  things  is  weak  It  belongs,  no 
doubt,  to  the  same  circle  of  sensibilities  that  includes  our 
prudential  and  our  sympathetic  regards.  For  both  pru- 
dence and  sympathy  must  concur  to  a  well  developed  moral 


There  are  many  of  our  strong  likings  on  the  one  hand, 
and  strong  antipathies  on  the  other,  that  come  under  the 
class  of  reflected  influences.  The  sight  of  blood  affects  some 
persons  to  fainting,  which  cannot  be  owing  to  anything  in 
the  mere  appearance  of  it ;  apart  from  association,  the  rich 
scarlet  hue  would  mako  this  a  really  agreeable  object  to 
the  eya 

ASSOCIATIONS  07  VOLITION. 

5L  I  have  already  adverted  to  the  mistake,  committed 
by  Beid,  in  pronouncing  the  voluntary  command  of  our 
limbs  and  other  moving  organs  instinctive.  If  we  observe 
the  movements  of  infimcy,  we  see  plainly  that,  for  many 
months  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  command  of  the  active 
members,  in  obedience  to  an  aim  or  purpose  present  to  the 
f^inA  An  in&nt  may  have  sufficient  intelligence  to  form  a 
wish,  and  be  quite  unable  to  execute  the  simplest  movements 
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for  attalDing  the  thing  wished.  A  common  example  of  this 
is  the  attempt  to  seize  something  with  the  hand,  as  a  spoon ; 
we  see  the  most  awkward  movements  occurring,  evidiently 
from  the  entire  want  of  any  definite  direction  of  the  limbs  at 
that  stage.  This  definite  direction  is  acquired;  and  the 
acquisition  is  the  most  laborious  and  difi&cult  of  all  human 
attainments.  The  performance  of  the  simple  movements  that 
we  wish  to  perform,  is  the  basis  of  our  acquirement  of  more 
complex  movements  at  a  subsequent  stage;  but  our  first 
education  is  self-education.  Until  a  child  can,  of  its  own 
accord,  put  out  its  hand  and  seize  an  object  before  its  eyes, 
which  for  the  first  few  months  it  cannot  do,  any  attempt  to 
direct  it  is  in  vain ;  and,  until,  of  its  own  accord,  it  can 
move  its  own  body  as  it  sees  something  else  moved,  it  has 
not  begun  to  be  an  educable  being. 

The  voluntary  command  of  the  organs  implies  the  follow- 
ing things.  Ist,  The  power  of  continuing  or  abating  a  present 
movement  in  obedience  to  a  present  feeling,  as  when  the 
child  sucks  while  the  appetite  is  gratified,  and  ceases  when 
satiety  comes  on.  We  have  referred  this  to  a  primaiy  law 
of  the  animal  organization,  namely,  that  pleasures  are  accom- 
panied with  an  increase,  and  pains*  with  a  diminution,  of  the 
vital  energies.  So  far,  Volition  is  an  Instinct  2ndly,  The 
power  of  selecting  a  movement  in  order  to  heighten  or  abate 
a  present  feeling,  as  when  the  child  directs  its  head  and 
mouth  to  seize  the  nipple,  and  begins  sucking.  There  may  . 
be  a  few  inslances'df  Instinctive  movements  of  this  kind,  but 
in  general  they  are  acquired,  being  determined  by  means  of 
association.  The  coincidence  of  the  movement  and  the 
feeling  must  be  at  first  accidental ;  the  movement  springing 
up  of  its  own  accord,  and  finding  itself  able  to  control  the 
feeling,  the  two  become  after  a  time  so  firmly  connected  that 
the  one  suggests  the  other.  Thus  the  movement  of  the  eyes 
and  head  is  at  first  spontaneous,  but  the  agreeable  feelings  of 
light  brought  on  by  these  movements  prompt  their  continu- 
ance, and  the  pleasure  grows  to  be  associated  with  these  move* 
ments ;  whereupon,  when  this  feeling  is  present  to  the  mind 
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as  a  wish,  it  prompts  the  requisite  exertions.    Thus  it  is  that 
a  child  leaiiis  to  search  out  a  light  in  a  room  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  maximum  of  the  illumination ;  it  learns  to  turn  its 
view  to  the  fire,  or  the  window,  or  to  some  fSBice  that  it  has 
b^mi  to  recognize  agreeably.    Volition  means,  Srdly,  the 
performance  of  some  intermediate  actions  with  a  view  to  our 
gratification;  as  when  things  are  seized  with  the  hand  in 
order  to  be  carried  to  the  mouth|  and  when  animals,  de- 
scrying their  food  at  a  distance,  set  themselves  to  move 
forward  to  lay  hold  of  it    These  intermediate  actions  are 
most  manifestly  the  result  of  experience,  in  the  human 
subject  at  least    The  power  of  locomotion  has  first  to  be 
developed ;  the  exerting  of  the  power  then  becomes  associ- 
ated with  its  various  consequences,  and  among  others  that  of 
bringing  the  individual  within  reach  of  the  objects  of  its 
desires.     4thly,   The  voluntary   command  of  the  organs 
means  the  power  of  imitation,  or  of  performing  actions  in 
consequence  of  seemg  them  performed.    Here  a  link  has  to 
be  established  between  a  certain  appearance  to  the  eye  and 
the  movement  of  corresponding  organs  in  the  individual's 
sell    In  the  case  of  vocal  imitation,  a  sound  is  the  antece- 
dent of  an  utterance,  each  sound  heard  being  associated  with 
a  distinct  movement  of  the  chest  and  larjmx,  under  the 
proper  attitudes  of  the  mouth.    It  is  not  uncommonly  sup- 
posed that  imitation,  both  of  actions  and  of  sounds,  is  instinc- 
tive ;  but  I  believe  this  to  be  incorrect    Sthly,  Under  volition 
we  include  the  power  of  moving  our  organs  merely  on 
the  wiih  to  see  Uiem  moved ;  as  when  I  look  at  my  hand, 
and  will  to  raise  it    Here  a  connexion  is  formed  between 
the  sensible  appearance  of  any  member,  or  the  idea  left  by 
that  sensible  appearance,  and  its  being  moved.    Lastly,  we 
ean  make  a  movement  on  beiug  directed  to  do  so,  by  tkepart 
hdng  named;  *up  head/  'down  hands,'  &c.     This  is  a 
fuiilier  assodation,  formed  between  certain  names  or  sounds 
and  a  particular  class  of  movements.     All  these  various 
actions  are  empbyed  m  the  most  elementary  efforts  of  the 
to  control  the  body.     Others  could  be  named  that 
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transcend  their  range  of  influence,  as,  for  <>yninplg^  the 
control  of  the  passions  and  the  command  of  the  thoughts.* 

*  Th«  foUowing  are  notes  of  obeenntknis  made  upon  Um 
mento  of  two  lambs  seen  daring  the  first  hoor  alter  birth,  and  at 
stages  of  their  development    The  two  came  from  the  same  mother,  aad  their 
actions  were  In  the  main  slake. 

One  of  the  lambs,  on  being  dropped,  was  taken  hold  of  by  the  ahephietd, 

and  laid  on  the  ground  so  as  to  rest  on  its  firar  knees.  For  a  Tety  siiQtt 

perhaps  not  much  aboTe  a  minute,  it  kept  stiU  in  this  attitude.    A 

force  was  doubtless  exerted  to  enable  it  to  retain  this  position ;  but  the  first 

decided  exertion  of  the  creature's  own  energy  was  shown  in  "^^Hirg  up  on 

its  legs,  which  it  did  after  the  pause  of  little  more  than  a  minute.    The 

power  thus  put  forth  I  can  only  describe  as  a  spontaneous  burst  of  the 

locomotive  energy,  uxider  this  condition,  namely,  that  as  aU  the  four  limbs 

were  actuated  at  the  same  instant,  the  innate  power  must  haye  been  guided 

into  this  quadruple  channel  in  consequence  of  that  nervous  osganintioo 

that  constitutes  the  four  limbs  one  related  group.    The  animsl  now  stood  oo 

its  legs,  the  feet  being  considerably  apart  so  as  to  widen  the  base  of  support. 

The  energy  that  raised  it  up  continued  flowing  in  order  to  msint«in  the 

standing  posture,  and  the  animal  doubtless  had  the  oonsdonsness  of  this 

flow  of  energy,  as  its  earliest  mental  experience.    This  standing  posture  was 

continued  for  a  minute  or  two  in  perfect  stillness.    Next  followed  the 

beginnings  of  locomotive  movement    At  first  a  limb  was  raised  and  set 

down  again,  then  came  a  second  movement  that  widened  the  animal's  base 

without  altering  its  position.    When  a  more  complex  movement  with  two 

limbs  came  on,  the  eifect  seemed  to  be  to  go  sideways ;  another  oomplei 

movement  led  forwards ;  but  at  the  outset  there  appeared  to  be  nothing  to 

decide  one  direction  rather  than  another,  for  the  earliest  movements  were  a 

Jumble  of  sidsi  forward,  and  backward.    Still,  the  alternation  of  limb  that 

any  consecutive  adrruje  required,  seemed  within  the  power  of  the  oreaturs 

during  the  first  ten  minutes  of  life.    Sensation  as  yet  oould  be  of  very  little 

avail,  and  it  was  evident  that  action  took  the  start  in  the  animal'a  history. 

The  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  light  must  needs  have  entered  to  stimulate  the 

brain*    The  contact  with  the  solid  earth  and  the  feelings  of  weight  and 

movement  were  the  earliest  feelings.    In  this  state  of  uncertain  wandering 

with  little  change  of  place,  the  lamb  was  seised  hold  of  and  carried  up  to  the 

side  of  the  mother.    This  made  no  difference  till  its  nose  was  brought  into 

contact  with  the  woolly  skin  of  the  dam,  which  originated  a  new  sensation. 

Then  came  a  conjunction  manifestly  of  the  volitional  kind.     There  was 

clearly  a  tendency  to  sustain  this  contact,  to  keep  the  nose  rubbing  upon  the 

side  and  belly  of  the  ewe.    On  finding  a  certain  movement  to  have  this  effiact, 

that  movement  was  sustained ;  exemplifying  what  I  consider  the  primitive  or 

fundamental  fact  of  volition.    On  losing  the  contact,  there  was  as  yet  no  power 

to  recover  it  by  a  direct  action,  for  the  indications  of  sight  at  this  stage  had 

no  meaning.   The  animal's  spontaneous  irregular  movements  mn  oontinued ; 
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52.  In  order  to  fllnstrate  the  acquired  character  of  these 
several  yoliintary  actions,  excepting  always  the  first,  I  shall 


fur  a  liflM  tlitj  wm  quite  fruitlaM,  nntil  a  ohanoe  contact  mine  aboat  again, 
and  tliia  contact  could  eridcntly  tnctain  the  poitare  or  morement  tliat  was 
fiwing  it.  The  whole  oC  the  flnt  hoar  was  ipent  in  thece  ▼arioos  morements 
aboat  the  mother,  there  being  in  that  abort  time  an  CTident  increase  of 
fMiIitj  in  the  Tsrions  acts  of  locomotion,  and  in  commanding  the  head  in 
•Dch  a  wa  J  aa  to  keep  ap  the  agreeable  toach.  A  second  boor  was  spent 
modi  in  the  seme  manner ;  and  in  the  coarse  of  the  third  hoar,  the  animal, 
wfaioh  bad  been  entirelj  left  to  itself,  caoie  npon  the  teat,  and  got  this  into  its 
mooth.  The  spontaneoas  workings  of  the  month  now  yielded  a  new  sensa- 
tioa,  wberebj  thej  were  animated  and  snstained,  and  nnexpectedly  the 
crsatars  feond  itself  in  the  possession  of  a  new  |deasore;  the  satiififtotion 
Ant  cf  acvtbing  the  object— next,  by-and-bj,  the  pleasare  of  drawing  milk ; 
the  iutsosity  of  this  Isat  fteling  woold  doabUess  give  \u  intense  spar  to  the 
co-ensting  morements,  and  keep  them  energetically  at  work.  A  new  and 
grmd  impression  was  thos  prodaced,  remaining  after  the  iiMst,  and  stimokting 
eiestfan  and  pursait  in  order  to  recoTcr  it 

Six  or  seven  hoars  after  the  Urth  the  animal  had  made  noteble  progress. 
LooooMytioa  was  easy,  the  forward  morement  being  preferred,  bat  not  pre- 
domiaant.  The  sensations  of  sight  began  to  hare  a  meaning.  In  less  than 
twenty-frar  hoar%  the  animal  ooold,  at  the  sight  of  the  mother  ahead,  moTc 
in  the  iosward  dirsetioa  at  once  te  come  ap  to  her,  showing  that  a  particnlar 
viable  image  had  bow  been  essoeiited  with  a  definite  movement ;  the 
abeenee  of  any  sach  association  being  most  maniiiBst  in  the  early  movomento 
of  lift.  It  ooold  proceed  at  once  to  the  teat  and  sack,  gaided  only  by  ite 
deeixe  and  the  sif^t  of  the  object  It  wm  now  in  the  Ml  exercise  of  the 
kwomotive  frcolty ;  and  very  soon  it  coald  be  seen  moving;  with  the  noee 
alcog  the  grooad  in  contaet  with  the  grass,  the  preliminary  of  seising  the 
blades  in  the  month. 

I  am  not  able  to  specify  minntely  the  exact  periods  of  the  varioos  deve- 
lopments in  the  eelf-edacation  of  this  lamb,  bat  the  above  are  correct 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  The  observations  proved  distinctly 
sevssal  points,  namely,  first,  the  existence  of  spontaneoas  action  as  the 
cariiest  hei  in  the  creatore's  history ;  second,  the  absence  of  any  definite 
bent  psior  to  experienced  sensations ;  and  third,  the  power  of  a  sensation 
aetnaDy  mcpsrienoed  to  keep  ap  the  ooinciding  movement  of  the  time, 
theiebj  ecoatitnting  a  volontsry  act  in  the  initial  form.  What  was  also 
very  rsnaikabls^  was  the  rate  of  aoqaisition,  or  the  rapidity  with  which  all 
the  aesodalioos  between  sensations  mod  actions  became  fixed.  A  power  that 
te  uaehifs  did  not  at  aU  possess  nataiaUy,  got  itself  matored  aa  an 
aeqnistttaiaafnrhoans  bstors  the  end  of  aweek,  the  lamb  was  capable 
efalmoetasythiag  bekwging  to  ite  sphere  of  existence;  and  at  the  lapse  of 
a  fbttnight,  so  difference  coold  be  seen  between  it  and  the  aged  members  of 
theiodc. 
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select  the  case  of  ImitatioiL  If  we  can  prove  satisfSGustoiily 
that  this  is  not  instinctive,  but  acquired,  little  doubt  will 
remain  on  the  other  cases. 

(1.)  The  first  argument  against  instinctive  imitation  is  the 
fact^  that  no  imitation  whatever  takes  place  during  the  first 
few  months  of  infant  existence.  So  far  as  mj  observation 
goes,  there  is  very  little  during  the  first  year.  But  a  primitive 
impulse  ought  to  appear  much  earlier.  The  instinctive 
movements  discussed  in  the  preceding  Book  show  themselves 
from  the  very  commencement  of  life.  There  is  no  new  de- 
velopment  or  manifestation  of  power  at  the  time  when  the 
imitative  propensity  comes  on ;  there  is  nothing  parallel,  for 
example,  to  the  physical  changes  that  show  themselves  at 
puberty,  along  with  the  new  feelings  of  that  period  The 
child  is  seen  to  go  through  a  great  deal  of  iactive  exertion  of 
its  own,  in  the  course  of  those  unimitative  months ;  the  power 
of  repeating  the  actions  of  others  would  be  exceedingly  valu- 
able at  this  time,  and  would  save  much  fruitless  endeavour ; 
but  the  very  faintest  tendency  in  this  direction  cannot  be 
discerned.  There  may  be  instances  of  a  more  precocious 
faculty  than  any  that  I  have  observed,  but  these  would  not 
affect  the  present  argument 

(2.)  In  the  second  place,  imitation,  when  it  does  begin,  is 
slow  and  gradual  in  its  progress,  a  fact  that  looks  like  acqui- 
sition, and  not  like  instinct  We  find,  for  example,  that,  in 
speech,  the  imitation  is  at  first  limited  to  one  or  two  articula- 
tions, and  that  others  come  on  by  degrees  at  considerable 
intervals.  If  there  were  any  primitive  connexion  in  the 
brain  between  a  sound  heard,  and  the  reproduction  of  that 
sound  with  the  voice,  it  ought  to  be  as  good  for  one  letter  of 
the  alphabet  as  for  another.  So  with  the  movement  of  the 
hand ;  why  should  one  be  possible,  while  no  amount  of 
example  will  bring  out  a  second,  not  in  itself  more  difficult  ? 

(3.)  The  imitation  very  often  fails  after  it  lias  once  been 
hit  A  child  has  caught  a  certain  sound,  and  will  at  parti- 
cular times  produce  it;  yet  at  other  times  there  is  no 
possibility  of  bringing  on  the  utterance.    This  is  constantly 
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seen  in  the  first  efforts  of  childieiL  It  is  in  vain  that  we 
repeat  to  them  a  sound,  a  letter,  or  a  syllable  that  they  have 
shown  themselves  able  to  pronounce ;  the  association  between 
the  audible  impression  and  the  specific  vocal  exertion  has 
plainly  not  yet  been  formed ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  instinctive. 
The  child  has,  in  the  course  of  its  spontaneous  articulate 
movements,  come  on  the  sound  hum,  and  this  sound  once 
pronounced  is  likely  to  recur  in  the  cycle  of  its  spontaneous 
actions ;  but  to  utter  the  syllable  at  the  instance  of  another 
person's  utterance  is  something  additional  As  an  acquisi- 
tion, I  can  easQy  render  to  myself  an  account  of  the  process. 
The  sound  spoken  is  also  heard ;  besides  the  vocal  exertion, 
there  is  a  coincident  impression  on  the  ear;  an  association 
grows  up  between  the  exertion  and  the  sensation,  and,  after 
a  sufficient  time,  the  one  is  able  to  recall  the  other.  The 
sensation,  anyhow  occurring,  brings  on  the  exertion;  and 
when,  by  some  other  person's  repeating  the  syllable,  the 
familiar  sound  is  heard,  the  corresponding  vocal  act  will 
follow.  Experience,  I  think,  proves  that  the  time  elaps- 
ing between  the  ability  to  utter  a  sound,  and  the  readi- 
ness to  utter  it  on  its  being  heard,  corresponds  to  the  time 
requisite  for  an  adhesion  to  grow  up  between  the  two  hetero- 
geneous elements,  the  one  a  spontaneous  action,  the  other  a 
sensation.  These  early  sounds  come  out  more  frequently  of 
themselves,  than  under  the  stimulus  of  imitation,  which 
proves  that  the  exertion  precedes  the  power  of  imitating. 

If  imitation  be  instinctive,  there  must  be  several  thousands 
of  instinctive  connexions  between  sensations  and  actions.  The 
sound  of  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  every  word,  would 
require  to  be  connected,  by  a  primitive  adhesion,  with  definite 
movements  of  the  larynx,  the  mouth,  and  the  chest.  Every 
movement  of  the  hand  would  need  to  be  associated  with  the 
Tisible  appearances  of  the  same  movement  in  other  human 
beings.  We  should  have  to  afiirm  the  manifest  absurdity 
that  associations  could  be  formed  between  things  yet  unex* 
perienced;  between  sounds,  and  sights*  and  actions,  long 
before  anything  had  been  heard,  seen,  or  done. 
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(4)  It  is  notorious  to  observation,  tliat  more  is  done  by 
the  nurse  imitating  the  child,  than  by  the  child  imitating  the 
nurse.  When  an  articulation  is  stumbled  on,  it  is  caught  up 
by  all  around,  and  the  child  is  made  familiar  with  the  sound 
as  proceeding  from  other  voices,  in  addition  to  its  own.  This 
would  obviously  promote  the  growth  of  the  needful  adhesive 
connexion. 

(5.)  Imitation  varies  wi&  the  natural  abundance  of  spon- 
taneous activity,  being  most  efficient  where  the  spontaneous 
variety  and  flexibility  are  good.  A  child  will  learn  to  imi- 
tate singing,  in  proportion  as,  of  its  own  accord,  it  falls  into 
musical  notes.  Its  own  native  song  must  come  first :  the 
goodness  of  that  will  be  a  condition  of  its  acquiring  the  song 
of  others.  In  whatever  department  any  individual  shows 
spontaneous  and  unprompted  facility,  in  that  department  will 
the  same  individual  be  imitative  or  acquisitive. 

(6.)  Imitation  advances  with  the  acquired  habits.  In 
learning  to  dance,  the  deficiency  of  the  association  between 
the  pupil's  movements  and  the  sight  of  the  master's,  renders 
the  first  steps  difficult  to  acquire.  The  desired  movements  are 
not  naturally  performed  at  the  outset  Some  movements  are 
made ;  sufficient  voluntary  command  of  the  limbs  and  body  has 
been  acquired,  in  other  shapes,  to  set  a-going  action  of  some 
kind ;  but  the  first  actions  are  seen  to  be  quite  wrong ;  there  is 
a  manifest  want  of  coincidence,  which  originates  new  attempts; 
and  these  failing,  others  are  made,  until  at  last  the  posture  is 
hit.  The  grand  process  of  trial  and  error  brings  on  the  first 
coincidence  between  a  movement,  and  the  appearance  of  that 
movement  in  another  person ;  repetition,  by  constituting  a  co- 
hesive link,  makes  the  imitation  at  last  easy.  Upon  this  acqui- 
sition, other  acquisitions  of  the  same  kind  are  based,  and  the 
improvement  is  accelerating.  Thus  it  is  that  we  pass  through 
an  alphabet  of  imitation  in  all  arts ;  the  fixing  of  the  associa- 
tion in  the  first  links  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  process. 

(7.)  It  is  in  harmony  with  all  that  has  now  been  advanced. 
that  imitation  depends  likewise  on  the  delicacy  of  the  sense 
that  perceives  the  effect 
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This  ifl  not  the  place  to  exhaust  the  subject  of  Imitation 
in  paiticalar,  or  the  acquisitions  that  enter  into  volition  in 
general  It  is  enough,  for  the  present,  to  show  that  the  asso- 
ciative principle  is  an  indispensable  requisite  here  as  else- 
where All  the  conditions  already  specified,  as  affecting  the 
rate  of  adhesiveness  in  other  acquirements,  might  be  exem- 
plified likewise  in  these.  The  great  peculiarity  in  their 
case  arises^from  the  circumstances  of  their  commencement 
Being  the  starting  point  of  every  other  branch  of  education, 
they  must  find  their  own  way  through  struggles  and  acci- 
dents, trials  and  fidlurea  Bepoaing  upon  the  great  funda- 
mental link  between  consciousness  and  present  action, — 
between  pleasure  or  pain,  and  the  activity  happening  et  the 
time, — they  come  at  last  to  supply  definite  connexions 
between  our  feelings  and  exertions,  so  as  to  enable  us  not 
merely  to  control  a  movement  at  work,  but  to  call  dormant 
actions  into  being  at  the  instance  of  our  reigning  desire. 

Of  the  various  circumstances  affecting  the  progress  of 
these  volitional  associations,  the  engagement  of  the  cerebral 
energy  or  concentnted  attention  is  of  signal  consequence. 
This  condition,  necessary  at  any  age,  seems  the  all-important 
one  in  the  early  months  of  our  existence.  The  moment  of 
an  acquisition  seems  generally  to  turn  upon  some  happy 
concnrrenoe  of  aroused  attention,  or  mental  engrossment, 
with  the  action ;  if  an  impression  is  not  detained  for  a  time 
by  the  influence  of  some  feeling,  it  is  void  of  effect  When 
the  child  hits  upon  an  exercise  that  gives  it  pleasure,  and  is 
thereby  led  to  repeat  the  act,  earnestly  and  intently,  the 
occasion  is  sure  to  bring  a  sensible  advance  in  fixing  the 
whole  connected  train. 

NATURAL  0BJE0TB-AOOBEOATE8  OF  NATUBAL  QUALITIEa 

53.  One  of  the  principal  components  of  human  intelligence 
is  our  permanent  hold  of  the  external,  or  object,  world  as  it 
strikes  the  senses. 

External  things  usually  affect  us  through  a  plurality  of 
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senses.  The  pebble  on  the  sea  shore  is  pictured  on  the  eye 
as  Form  and  Colour.  We  take  it  up  in  the  hand,  and 
thereby  obtain  the  impression  of  Form,  together  with  the 
Tactile  sensation  of  the  Surfieu^a  Knock  two  together,  and 
there  is  a  characteristic  Sound.  To  retain  the  impression 
of  an  object  of  this  kind,  there  must  be  an  association  of 
all  these  different  effects.  Such  association,  when  matured 
and  firm,  is  our  idea,  our  intellectual  grasp  of  the  pebble: 

Passing  to  the  organic  world,  and  plucking  a  ro8e»  we 
have  the  same  effects ;  form  to  the  eye  and  to  the  hand, 
colour  and  touch,  with  the  addition  of  odour  and  of  taste. 
A  certain  time  is  requisite  for  the  coherence  of  all  these 
qualities  in  one  ^aggregate,  so  as  to  give  us  the  enduring 
image  of  the  rose.  When  fully  acquired,  any  one  of  the 
characteristic  impressions  may  revive  the  others ;  the  odour, 
the  sight,  the  feeling  of  the  thorny  stalk,— each  of  theae  by 
itself  will  hoist  the  entire  impression  into  the  view.  Should 
we  go  to  work  and  dissect  the  flower  botanically,  we  obtain 
new  impressions  to  enter  into  the  common  aggregat& 

It  is  by  rapidly  associating  these  qualities,  in  other  words, 
by  the  ready  adhesion  of  impressions  of  sight,  touch,  and  the 
other  senses, — that  a  person  becomes  largely  conversant  with 
Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Animal  bodies.  In  the  mind  of  the 
Naturalist,  the  sensations  of  sight  and  of  touch,  more  especi- 
ally^ must  take  h  ready  hold.  A  good  general  adhesiveness, 
aided  by  the  special  or  local  susceptibilities,  is  chiefly  to  be 
depended  on.  The  element  of  concentration  of  mind  must 
be  present  likewise,  in  the  shape  of  an  interest  for  the  study. 
To  this  requisite,  however,  we  snust  attach  an  important 
qualification.  When  a  department  of  acquisition  involves  a 
great  mass  of  detail,  the  attention,  spread  over  a  wide  area, 
cannot  be  strongly  concentrated  at  any  point ;  the  concen- 
tration must  be  relative  to  alien  subjects  which  excite  no 
interest  at  all  The  natural  or  unprompted  adhesiveness, 
whether  from  general  or  from  local  endowment,  is  called  for 
alike  in  Natural  History  and  in  Languages. 

The  power  of  observation  ever  fresh  and  buoyant,  the 
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eneigy  of  the  brain  thrown  into  yisual  and  tactile  sensation, 
are  characteristics  not  of  the  naturalist  alone,  but  of  all 
men  that  deal  with  outward  things  in  the  concrete ;  as  the 
engineer,  the  military  commander,  and  the  poet  In  those 
things  that  appeal  to  other  senses  also— as  articles  of  food — 
there  is  an  additional  motive,  growing  out  of  their  special 
interest  So,  there  may  be  a  superadded  charm  of  the  artistic 
kind,  determining  a  preference,  with  some  minds,  for  all 
objects  of  a  nature  to  gratifj  the  artistic  sensibilities.  But 
the  naturalist  should  be  above  such  partialities;  to  him 
every  natural  object  must  possess  a  moderate  interest,  and 
no  one  more  tlum  a  fieiir  share ;  it  is  only  by  this  modera- 
tion that  he  can  keep  his  mind  equal  to  the  multitude  and 
variety  of  nature. 

54  From  the  objects  of  the  world  thus  apprehended,  as 
they  strike  the  immediate  sense,  we  pass  to  a  higher  group  of 
aggregates, — things  with  properties  not  always  present  to  the 
view.  For  example,  a  cup  in  its  completeness  must  be  con- 
ceived as  containing  something,  as  sowing  this  purpose  or 
use.  We  have  to  associate  with  the  permanent  sensible  qua- 
lities this  other  quality  of  usefulness  for  some  end,  which  has 
a  special  interest  in  it  to  quicken  our  retentiveness  of  the 
entire  total  Furniture  and  tools  and  implements  of  every 
description  have  this  superadded  quality,  which,  however, 
instead  of  burdening  the  memory,  rather  lightens  it  by  the 
spur  of  a  special  interest.  All  related  objects  are  more  easily 
fixed  in  the  mind  than  those  that  are  unrelated,  particularly 
if  the  relation  be  an  interesting  one.  A  monarch  is  more  im- 
pressive than  a  man ;  a  millstone  is  more  firmly  remembered 
than  a  useless  block  on  a  moor.  When  the  interest  in  indus- 
trial production  is  naturally  high  in  an  individual,  every  kind 
of  machine  anests  the  regards  and  makes  a  stronger  impres- 
sion. We  have  here  another  example  of  that  select  or  special 
attention,  which  concentrates  the  mind  upon  some  things  to 
the  n^Iect  of  others,  and  is  also  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
catholic  tendencies  of  the  naturalist  mind  Not  only  is 
there  a  restriction  as  regards  the  objects  in  the  narrow  point 
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of  view,  but  the  properties  attended  to  are  more  limited.  Jf 
a  tool  has  a  good  edge,  its  specific  gravity  is  a  matter  of  id- 
difference ;  if  a  quarry  yields  good  building  stone,  the  owner 
leaves  it  to  others  to  detennine  its  mineral  composition  and 
its  geological  era. 

NATURAL  AND  HABITUAL  OOKJUKCnOKS-SIILL  LIFE. 

55.  The  things  about  us  that  maintain  fixed  places  and 
relations,  become  connected  in  idea  as  they  are  in  realily, 
and  we  thus  lay  up  a  phantasmagoric  representation  of  our 
habitual  environment  The  house  we  live  in,  with  its  furni- 
ture and  fittings,  the  street,  town,  or  rural  scene  that  we 
encounter  daily,  by  their  incessant  iteration,  cohere  into 
abiding  recollections ;  and  any  one  part  easily  brings  all  the 
rest  into  the  view.  These  familiar  haunts  exemplify  pic- 
torial adhesion  in  a  high  degree ;  numerous  repetitions  and 
lively  interest  combine  to  the  result  We  likewise  asso- 
ciate a  number  of  human  beings  with  their  abodes^  dresses, 
avocations,  and  all  other  constant  accompaniments. 

Objects  at  a  distance  from  our  daily  circle  afford  a  better 
opportunity  of  testing  the  natiiral  adhesiveness  of  the  mind 
for  pictorial  expanse.  A  house  we  have  visited  only  once  or 
twice,  a  strange  street,  a  new  scene,  puts  to  the  proof  the 
visual  persistence  of  the  mind  This  resolves  itself  partly 
into  the  case  of  coloured  impressions,  and  partly  into  that 
of  visual  forms,  the  tenacity  for  colour  being  the  essential 
point  A  coloured  decoration  is  quite  irrecoverable,  if  the 
sense  of  colour  is  not  very  powerful ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  a  heterogeneous  and  formless  collection  of  ornaments 
or  curiosities.  The  recollection  of  dresses  turns  principally 
upon  the  hold  we  have  of  colour.  The  interior  of  a  room 
implies  form,  and  may  be  retained  as  such  ;  but  if  the  sense 
of  colour  is  indifferent,  it  will  be  revived  only  in  outline.  A 
garden,  a  shrubbery,  an  array  of  fields,  also  rely  upon  the 
coloured  element  The  more  irregular  the  outlines  of  things 
are,  the  more  do  we  depend  upon  the  tenacity  of  the  mind 
for  coloured  impressions. 
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Thns,  for  the  easy  retention  of  the  vari^ted  imageiy  of 
the  world  about  as  in  all  its  richness,  the  first  requisite  is  a 
powerful  adheiiivencsd  as  regards  colour.  This  gives  to  the 
xoind  a  pictorial  character,  an  attraction  for  the  concrete  of 
nature,  witli  all  the  interest  thence  arising.  We  have  just  seen 
how  far  it  beloni^s  to  the  naturalist ;  it  is  also  the  common 
hasis  of  character  in  the  Painter  and  Poet ;  for  although  both 
these  have  to  select,  from  the  multitude  of  appearances,  such 
of  them  as  have  an  interest  in  art,  yet  they  should  be  con- 
stituted to  keep  a  hold  of  anything  that  presents  itself  to 
the  eye,  whether  beautiful  or  not  A  luxuriant  imagination 
implies  the  facility  of  retaining  scenes  of  every  description  ; 
nothing  less  could  sustain  the  flow  of  a  great  poet  All 
objects  may  not  be  beautiful  or  picturesque,  yet  there  is 
hardly  any  appearance  but  may  enter  effectivdy  into  some 
composition ;  and  the  poet-painter  needs  to  be  a  person  of 
strong  disinterested  retentiveness  for  everything  that  he  sees. 
Any  one  stopping  short  at  this  point  would  be  a  naturalist 
simply ;  but  when  the  poetic  sense  is  added  to  lay  a  special 
stress  upon  the  beautiful,  grand,  or  touching  objects,  the  natu- 
ralist passes  into  the  artist  A  strong  artistic  sense,  without 
the  broad  disinterested  hold  of  nature's  concretes  in  general, 
may  make  a  man  a  genuine  or  even  an  exquisite  artist,  but 
thin  and  meagre  in  his  conceptions — great  taste  with  feeble 
invention. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  respect  of  cohesiveness,  the 
habitual  conjunctions  of  objects  differ  but  little  fix^m  the 
individual  concretes.  The  retentiveness  of  the  sense  of 
Sight  is  the  mainstay  of  both  the  one  and  the  other ;  in 
the  smaller  and  more  accessible  objects  we  bring  in  touch 
and  other  senses ;  in  the  sphere  of  the  large  and  the  remote, 
we  embody  the  images  in  sight  alona 

66.  Among  the  important  aggregates  implied  under  the 
present  head,  I  may  include  those  artificial  representations 
intended  to  aid  the  conception  of  the  outer  world,  as  for 
exampl^,  Maps,  Diagrams,  and  Pictorial  Sketches.  A  very 
great  utility  is  served  by  these  devices,  and  much  intellectual 
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power  and  practical  skill  depend  on  onr  being  able  to  associate 
and  retain  them.  The  Geography  of  the  globe  is  summed  np  in' 
an  artificial  globe,  or  in  a  set  of  maps,  with  outline^  shade,  and 
colour,  to  correspond  with  the  differences  of  sea  and  land, 
moxmtain  and  plain.  There  are  very  great  differences  among 
individuals  in  remembering  a  map.  A  good  adhesiveness  for 
colour  is  still  an  important  element,  just  as  in  the  recollection 
of  the  actual  surface  of  a  country.  It  is  a  case  of  that  facile 
retentiveness  of  a  great  multitude  of  impressions^  that  con- 
trasts with  the  severe  hold  of  a  few  selected  ones ;  an  exten- 
sive rather  than  an  intensive  grasp.  Next  to  maps,  we  may 
reckon  Natural  History  sketches,  which  contain  a  great  variety 
of  appearance  depending  much  upon  differences  of  colour. 
Anatomical  diagrams  and  the  drawings  of  machinery  are  of 
the  same  nature,  but  incline  to  the  diagrams  of  abstract 
science,  where  attention  is  strongly  concentrated  on  few  and 
limited  features.  When  we  come  to  the  figures  of  Euclid, 
colour  entirely  disappears  as  an  element ;  the  pictorial 
retentiveness  is  of  no  avail  Form  is  everything,  and  that 
Form  is  not  various,  but  limited,  and  exceecUngly  important 
This  illustrates,  by  contrast,  the  power  of  seizing  nature's 
aggregates  and  concretes,  where  thousands  of  distinct  im- 
pressions must  fall  into  their  places  and  cohere  with  ease, 
and  in  a  short  time.  A  crowded  theatre  and  the  forty- 
seventh  of  Euclid  are  equally  objects  to  the  eye,  and  abo 
to  the  conceiving  mind  when  they  are  gone  ;  but  the  region 
of  the  brain  that  determines  the  adhesiveness  must  be  quite 
different  in  the  two  cases ;  in  the  one,  we  have  colour  and 
variegated  form,  in  the  other,  a  few  regular  forms  with  nega- 
tion of  colour. 

57.  There  is  an  interesting  class  of  artificial  conjunctions, 
wherein  the  obvious  appearances  of  things  are  associated  with 
other  appearances  brought  out  by  Manipulation  and  Experi- 
ment. The  properties  of  a  Mineral — the  complete  notion 
that  we  can  attain  respecting  it — are  a  combination  of  the 
sight  and  the  touch  with  the  artificial  aspects  made  by  a  pro- 
cess of  measuring  angles,  a  fracture,  a  scratch,  the  blowpipe, 
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the  application  of  an  acicL  A  complex  impression  is  thus 
stamped  on  the  mind;  at  an  after  time,  any  one  of  the 
characteristic  properties  will  revive  the  total  conception  of 
the  mineraL  So  in  Chemistry,  each  substance  is  conceived, 
not  simply  as  seen  and  handled  by  itself,  but  as  acted  on  by 
many  other  substances,  by  changes  of  temperature,  and  so 
forth.  The  chemist's  notion  of  sulphur  is  a  large  aggregate 
of  appearances  and  sensations  produced  in  various  ways ;  it 
is,  in  fjEkct,  the  notion  of  a  great  collection  of  substances — the 
compounds  of  sulphur — as  odour  of  burnt  brimstone,  oil  of 
vitriol,  salts  of  sulphuric  acid,  compounds  of  sulphur  with 
metals,  &c.  In  like  manner,  the  properties  of  a  plant  are 
not  completely  summed  up  and  aggregated  in  the  mind,  till, 
in  addition  to  all  the  aspects  it  presents  by  itself,  other 
aspects  are  taken  along  with  it,  brought  out  by  dissection 
and  manipulation.  This  is  an  exact  parallel  to  an  example 
occurring  under  the  immediately  preceding  head,  namely, 
tools  and  machineiy,  where  the  present  aspect  has  to  be 
conjoined  with  other  appearances,  shown  when  they  are  put 
to  dieir  practical  uses. 

In  these  mineral  and  chemical  aggregates,  there  is  great 
scope  for  proving  the  force  of  contiguous  association,  but  still 
more  for  testing  the  disposition  to  dwell  upon  artificial  com- 
binations, the  results  of  previous  analysis  or  forced  separa- 
tion of  natural  conjunctiona  Science,  as  I  shall  afterwards 
have  occasion  to  illustrate,  is  repellent  to  the  natural  mind, 
from  the  necessity  of  disassociating  appearances  that  go 
naturally  and  easily  together,  of  renouncing  the  full  and 
total  aspect  of  an  object  whereby  it  engages  agreeably  the 
various  senses,  and  of  resting  upon  some  feature  that  has 
no  interest  to  the  common  eye.  Those  compounds  of  sul- 
phur that  have  to  be  conjoined  with  the  simple  substance 
as  a  part  of  its  idea,  are  constantly  viewed  by  the  chemist 
under  the  one  aspect  of  composition  or  decomposition  in  the 
contact  with  other  bodies;  the  appearance  of  any  single 
substance  to  the  eye  may  be  wholly  irrelevant  to  any  purpose 
of  bii 
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58.  If  we  except  complex  and  coinciding  muscular  move- 
ments, and  the  concurrence  of  sensations  through  di£fereiit 
senses  at  thesame  moment,  all  associations  are  successive  to 
the  mind,  seeing  that  we  must  pass  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  both  in  the  original  experience  and  in  the  subsequent 
recollection.  The  features  of  a  landscape  can  be  conceived 
only  by  successive  movements  of  the  mind,  as  it  can  be  seen 
only  by  successive  movements  of  the  eye.  But  we  here 
contrast,  with  the  uniform  successions  that  result  in  the 
Simultaneous,  the  variations  or  changed  aspects  of  things, 
called  Successions  proper. 

We  may  notice 'first  the  successions  that  go  round  in  a 
cyde,  without  shock  or  interruption,  as  day  and  nighty  the 
phases  pf  the  moon,  the  course  of  the  seasons.  The  different 
aspects  presented  ^by  the  sky  above  and  the  world  around, 
in  the  course  of  the  solar  day,  are  associated  in  our  minds  in 
their  regular  order,  and  anticipated  accordingly.  This  cyclical 
association  makes  up  one  part  of  our  knowledge,  or  experience 
of  the  world,  and  guides  our  actions  m  accordance  with  it 
Such  slow  and  tranquil  changes  become  coherent  under 
almost  the  very  same  conditions  as  the  aspects  of  still  life 
that  we  view  in  succession  by  moving  from  place  to  place. 
The  two  cases  are  very  different  in  themsclv  es,  but  to  the 
mind  the  contemporaneous  in  reality  is  the  successive  in 
idea.  The  flow  of  moving  nature  is  associated  in  one  con- 
stant direction ;  whereas  the  mental  association  of  still  nature 
is  backward  and  forward  in  various  directions  :  yet  the  same 
mental  adhesiveness  that  embraces  the  one,  embraces  the  other. 

A  second  class  is  comprised  by  successions  of  evolution ; 
as  the  development  of  a  plant,  or  an  animal,  through  all  its 
stages,  from  the  germ  to  the  decadence.  The  associations  of 
of  the^e,  as  they  occur  in  nature,  make  up  our  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  living  things.  The  peculiarity  of  the  case  is 
the  continuity  and  identity  of  the  main  subject,  and  the 
likeness  that  prevails  in  the  midst  of  change  :  both  circum- 
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Stances  assisting  to  impress  the  different  stages  upon  the 
recollection.  If  we  have  already  formed  an  enduring  picture 
of  a  fir  sapling,  we  have  not  much  difficulty  in  conceiving 
the  same  merely  expanded  in  dimensions,  the  form  and 
texture  remaining  the  same ;  and  so  with  any  other  plant  or 
animaL  Where  a  creature  undeigoes  a  radical  transforma- 
tion, as  a  butterfly,  or  a  frog,  we  have  to  conjoin  two  different 
appeannces.  In  reality,  the  stages  of  evolution  are  more 
frequently  learned  by  seeing  them  altogether  on  different 
subjects,  as  in  a  plantation  of  trees,  or  in  the  mixture  of  all 
ages  in  human  society.  The  evolution  of  living  beings, 
plants,  or  animals,  in  their  growth  and  decay,  usually  excites 
a  strong  and  interested  attention,  which  operates  in  fixing 
the  successive  stages  in  the  recollection.  The  same  happens 
in  historical  evolutions,  and  it  is  particularly  aimed  at  in 
the  artificial  evolutions  of  the  drama  and  the  romanca 
There  is  also  a  strong  interest  attached  to  the  successive 
stages  of  a  constructive  operation,  a  process  in  the  arts,  a 
case  in  a  court  of  law,  or  the  course  of  a  disease.  A  mind 
naturally  adhesive  to  sensible  impressions  would,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  acquire,  out  of  its  opportunities  of  obsenration,  a 
krge  store  of  these  successions ;  but  the  bent  of  interest 
concentrating  the  mind  upon  some,  in  preference  to  others, 
is  the  efficient  circumstance.  One  man  is  engrossed  with  the 
progress  of  the  field  and  the  garden,  from  the  seed  to  the 
froit ;  another  looks  with  especial  eye  to  the  human  develop- 
ment in  body  or  in  mind.  The  widely-diffused  romantic 
interest  stamps  with  ease  the  successions  of  a  plot  or  story. 

Apart  from  this  circumstance  of  special  interest  in  the 
unwinding  of  the  future,  the  associations  of  evolution  are  not 
materially  different  from  the  conjunctions  of  still  life,  these 
being  also  unavoidably  successive.  The  pages  of  a  book,  or 
the  houses  of  a  street,  exist  contemporaneously,  but  cannot 
be  viewed  otherwise  than  successively.  The  mind  formed  to 
issftfftfttft  with  little  repetition  the  flowers  of  the  same  garden- 
plot,  can  likewise  retain  the  different  phases  of  the  growing 
plant 
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59.  Belating  to  the  recovery  of  trains  of  imagery,  there 
ia  a  &ct  of  the  nervous  system  to  be  attended  to ;  namdy,  that 
a  mental  movement  once  set  on  tends  to  persevere  and  fised 
itself*  We  can  remark  in  the  eye  a  tendency  to  oontinne  in  any 
motion  when  commenced,  as  in  following  a  projectilei  or  in 
sweeping  round  the  sky  line  that  bounds  a  prospect.  The 
spontaneous  vigour  of  the  moving  organs  carries  them  forward 
in  any  direction  that  they  may  chance  to  enter  on;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  spontaneity  of  the  active  system,  the  stimulus 
of  the  sensation  itself  operates  in  sustainizig  a  movement  that 
has  been  commenced.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  eye  so  natoraUy 
follows  out  a  vista,  or  traces  the  course  of  a  stream.  Seeing  the 
beginning  of  a  straight  line,  or  a  part  of  a  circle,  we  feel 
ourselves  led  on  to  the  conception  of  other  parts  hidden  from 
the  view.  A  tall  spire  carries  the  regards  upwards  fietr  into  the 
heights  beyond  itself,  while  a  descending  current  gives  a  down- 
ward direction  to  the  bodily  or  the  mental  eye.  Just  as  we  ac- 
quire an  almost  mechanical  persistence  in  walking,  or  in  >>^t^<iHTtg 
a  tool,  when  once  under  way,  so  the  sight  fiJls  into  a  given 
movement,  and  goes  on  of  its  own  accord,  over  the  course  that  has 
been  chalked  out  for  it.  When  our  eye  sweeps  along  the  line  of 
a  procession,  it  acquires  such  a  persevering  tendency  that  it  is 
apt  to  go  beyond  the  termination  until  its  view  in  that  directum 
is  completely  exhausted.  When  a  succession  of  objects  is  very 
rapid,  as  in  a  railway  train,  it  sometimes  impresses  a  diseased 
persistency  on  the  visual  circles,  and  we  feel  everything  about 
us  still  in  motion.  Like  all  the  other  actioua  of  the  brain,  this  ' 
persistency  has  a  moderate  and  healthy  pace,  which  easily 
subsides,  and  a  hurried  and  diseased  pace  that  we  cannot  check 
without  great  difficulty. 

Now,  in  the  operation  of  recalling  the  steps  or  members  of  a 
succession  at  the  prompting  of  those  that  go  before,  our  recollec- 
tion is  aided  by  the  tendency  to  go  forward,  or  to  leap  from  the 
one  at  present  in  the  view,  to  the  next  in  order.  This  restless 
forward  impulse,  will  not  suffice  of  itself  to  recall  the  next 
member  without  an  adequate  adhesive  growth  between  it  and  the 
preceding,  but  it  counts  for  something  in  the  act  of  recovering 
any  object  that  we  are  in  want  of  in  that  particular  train.  It 
determines  very  much  the  degree  of  rapidity  of  the  mental 
action  ;  and  from  this  circumstance  gives  a  marked  character  to 
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the  individnaL  It  does  not  oonfiar  intdlectnal  power — ^ihia  de- 
pends on  the  proper  forces  of  the  intellect — ^but  it  fiftvours  prompt- 
ness and  qnickness  in  peroeiying  whatever  it  is  within  onr  power 
to  peroeiyey  a  quality  oflten  nsefnl  in  the  emergencies  of  life. 

60.  The  successions  designated  as  cmue  and  effect,  are 
fixed  in  the  mind  by  Contiguity.  The  simplest  example  is 
where  our  own  activity  is  a  causa  We  strike  a  blow,  and 
there  come  a  noise  and  a  fracture.  The  voluntary  energy  put 
forth  in  the  act,  becomes  thenceforth  associated  with  the  sound 
and  the  breakage.  Hardly  any  bond  of  association  arrives 
sooner  at  maturity,  than  the  bond  between  our  own  actions 
and  the  sensible  effects  that  follow  from  them.  There  are 
circumstances  £Etvouring  the  concentration  of  the  mind  upon 
this  particular  sequence. 

In  the  first  place,  these  effects  are  often  themselves 
energetic,  startling,  and  impressive.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
employment  of  the  word  'effect'  to  mean  what  yields  a 
startling  sensation,  something  that  takes  the  mind  by  storm. 
The  stronger  kinds  are  such  as  produce  some  startling  change 
in  the  still  routine  of  things.  The  firing  of  a  cannon  in  the 
quiet  of  the  night ;  the  shattering  of  a  window ;  the  upsetting 
of  a  table  covered  with  crockery ;  the  kindling  of  a  confla- 
gration ;  the  taking  away  of  a  life,-*are  all  intensely  exciting 
to  the  nervous  system;  and  the  excitement  engrosses  the 
mind.  One  single  occasion  is  sufficient  to  connect  for  ever 
one  of  these  startling  events  with  its  immediate  antecedent 
or  cause.  According  as  the  effects  are  milder  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  slower  in  their  operation,  their  coimexion  with  the 
causes  is  less  speedily  engrained  in  the  mind.  But  as  a 
general  rule,  causation,  when  distinctly  apparent, — that  is, 
wheu  the  two  or  more  members  of  the  succession  are  clearly 
tia^rtftinad  and  contemplated  by  the  mind, — ^impresses  itself 
much  more  strongly  than  the  successions  of  things  in  a  sweep 
of  landscapei  or  the  stages  of  vegetable  or  animal  life.  There 
is  in  man  a  natural  liking  for  effects,  owing  to  the  mental 
stimulus  they  give ;  and  much  of  the  pleasure  of  life  is  made 
op  of  this  Idnd  of  excitement 
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But  we  mu8t  remark,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  active 
impulses  of  the  human  mind,  which  are  in  many  instances 
the  causes  of  the  effects  we  see,  and  are  assumed  as  the  type 
of  all  other  causes,  are  readily  impressed  on  the  recollection ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  easy  to  recall  the  notion  of  any  action  of 
ouiiB  that  has  been  concerned  in  producing  a  startling  change. 
Our  moving  members  being  always  with  us,  their  movements 
are  the  most  familiar  facts  that  we  possess ;  we  can  easily  ' 
remember  a  kick,  a  wrench,  or  any  other  common  action. 
Hence,  in  a  succession  of  two  steps,  one  a  familiar  action  of 
our  own,  the  other  a  striking  effect  on  our  senses,  the  first  is 
already  formed  into  a  permanent  idea  by  repetition,  the 
second  arrests  attention ;  the  fixing  of  the  two  is  therefore 
comparatively  rapid  and  sure.  Unfamiliar  actions  as  causes 
are  not  readily  remembered;  intricate  constructions  and 
mechanism  do  not  impress  themselves  without  due  repetition. 

In  imagining  the  causes  of  unknown  effects,  human  power 
is  the  first  thing  suggested,  from  the  fisLcility  the  mind  has  of 
entering  into  this  cause,  and  also  from  the  pleasure  derived 
by  the  very  idea  of  human  energy  put  forth  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  effects.  Hence  the  universal  disposition  to 
personify  the  powers  of  nature. 

61.  The  actum  and  reaction  of  one  man  on  another  is  a 
notable  example  of  cause  and  effect,  under  circumstances 
favourable  to  recollection.  In  this  instance,  both  the  cause  and 
the  effect  are  human  manifestations,  readily  conceivable  from 
the  fact  that  we  ourselves  have  been  frequently  actuated  in 
the  same  way.  When  we  witness,  for  example,  an  encounter 
of  hostility,  both  the  provocation  and  the  retort  are  actions 
that  we  can  completely  realize  from  our  own  past  experience. 
Here,  too,  as  in  the  cases  above  noted,  the  rousing  of  a  human 
being  from  quiescence  to  animation,  is  a  startling  effect,  and 
arrests  and  impresses  the  beholder.  Most  persons  are  sus- 
ceptible to  the  view  of  these  sudden  changes  in  the  expression 
of  living  beings,  which  constitute  a  great  part  of  our  interest 
in  society  and  in  the  drama.  By  noting  those  various  move- 
ments of  expression,  in  connexion  with  the  causes  of  them. 
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we  become  impressed  with  innumerable  sequences  of  cause 
and  effect ;  and  the  recollections  thus  formed  make  up  a  large 
portion  of  our  knowledge  of  the  ways  and  characters  of  man- 
kind. 

Some  minds  are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  this  dass  of 
effects ;  the  movements  that  constitute  the  expression  of  men 
and  animals  take  a  deep  hold  of  their  attention,  and  are  pro- 
portionably  impressed  on  the  memory.  Such  minds  are 
thereby  rendered  more  than  usually  knowing  in  human 
nature ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  feel  a  lively  interest  in 
the  manifestations  of  living  creatures. 

62.  Our  impression  of  any  individual  man  or  woman  is 
made  up  of  their  permanent  image,  and  their  various  move- 
ments and  activity,  in  a  number  of  situations  and  circum- 
stances. Thus,  we  have  seen  some  one  made  angry;  we 
connect  the  occurrence  with  the  experience  of  anger  in  our 
own  minds,  and  this  connexion  is  an  item  of  our  knowledge 
of  that  person's  character.  When  the  anger  is  brought  before 
our  view,  we  are  reminded  of  the  cause ;  when  the  provoca- 
tion is  present^  it  recalls  the  anger.  We  can  use  the  know- 
ledge of  this  sequence  for  the  purpose  of  either  avoiding  or 
bringing  on  the  effect ;  we  can  reproduce  it  dramatically ;  we 
can  generalize  it  as  a  fiEtct  of  human  nature  in  general ;  we 
can  explain  other  men's  anger  by  it  Other  sequences  are 
noted  in  like  manner ;  and,  by  sufficient  length  of  time  and 
opportonity,  we  can  associate  together  cause  and  effect 
through  the  whole  cycle  of  an  individual's  ordinary  actions. 
We  are  then  said  to  know  the  person's  character.  Our  know- 
ledge of  animals  is  of  the  same  natura 

The  peculiar  susceptibility  to  the  human  presence  now 
spoken  of  may  arise  out  of  several  different  sources.  (1.)  To 
the  natural  history  mind  all  visible  imagery  is  impressive, 
the  human  Uce  and  form  among  the  rest.  (2.)  The  suscepti- 
bility to  visible  movements  is  a  distinct  element,  and  with  it 
is  connected  the  sense  of  forms,  and  particularly  the  human. 
(3.)  The  sympathetic  disposition,  as  contrasted  with  the  ego- 
tistic, or  self-engrossed,  is  in  favour  of  the  same  turn  for 
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noticing  other  people's  ways.  (4)  The  artistic  sense  finds 
much  of  its  material  in  the  human  subject^  and  is  thereby 
made  alive  to  the  manifestations  of  living  men.  To  all  these 
causes  of  special  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  humanity, 
we  are  to  add  (5)  the  strong  passions  and  emotions  that  have 
our  fellow  beings  for  their  subjects ;  and  we  then  see  how  it 
comes  that  the  natural,  if  not  '  the  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man.'  The  interest  of  external  nature  viewed  by  itself  is 
cold  in  comparison  ;  hence  its  sequences  makes  a  much 
smaller  part  of  the  acquired  ideas  of  causation  in  the  gene- 
rality of  minds,  than  those  relating  to  living  men  and  women 
In  the  foregoing  view,  there  has  been  no  express  mention 
of  scientifie  causation. 

HECHAiaCAL  ACQUISITIOKS. 

We  have  now  touched  on  the  chief  fundamental  classes 
of  associated  things  under  Contiguity.  What  remains,  is  to 
carry  out  the  illustration  into  the  several  dej>artment8  of 
intellectual  acquirement 

63.  Under  Mechanical  Acquisitions,  we  include  the 
whole  of  handicraft  industry  and  skill,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
the  bodily  members  in  the  more  obvious  and  universal 
actions  of  daily  life.  Military  training;  the  exercises  of 
sport,  recreation,  and  amusement ;  the  handling  of  tools  in  ' 
every  kind  of  manual  operation ;  the  care  of  the  person, — ^are 
all  80  many  acquired  or  artificial  linkings  of  action  with 
action,  or  action  with  sensation,  through  the  operation  of 
contiguous  adhesiveness. 

The  first  element  of  Mechanical  Acquisitions  concerns 
the  quality  of  the  active  instnmient — the  muscles.  All  the 
circumstances  formerly  described  (p.  335)  as  special  to  the 
association  of  movements — Muscular  Strength,  Spontaneity, 
and  Delicacy  of  Discrimination— co-operate  in  promoting  our 
muscular  acquirements. 

The  next  thing  to  be  taken  into  account  is  the  delicacy  of 
the  senses  concerned  in  the  work  produced    If  the  operation 
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is  to  make  a  paste,  or  bring  out  a  polish,  Toach  is  the  testing 
organ,  and  must  have  the  requisite  delicacy ;  if  the  work  is 
judged  by  colour,  the  Eye  must  be  duly  sensitive ;  if  to  play 
on  an  instrument,  the  Ear  must  discriminate  the  shades  of 
sound  However  flexible  and  powerful  be  the  active  instru- 
ment, it  can  never  transcend  the  feeling  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced. The  most  delicate  fingets  are  useless  for  musical 
perfonnanoe,  when  the  ear  ia  wanting  in  a  corresponding 
delicacy  of  musical  perception.* 

Thirdly,  we  need  to  estimate  the  motives  to  eoneenirated 
aUentian ;  of  these,  the  chief  is  a  taste,  interest,  or  liking  for 
the  occupation  itself;  and  next  in  order  must  be  ranked  an 
agreeable  end  to  be  gained  by  means  of  it  The  specifd  fasci- 
nation for  handicraft  industry,  manifested  in  some  constitu- 
tions, is  a  mixed  feeling.  Part  of  it,  however, — ^perhaps  the 
largest  paxt— -comes  from  the  muscular  and  sensitive  endow- 
ments themselves ;  when  these  are  of  a  high  order  theie  is  apt 
to  be  an  accompanying  charm  in  their  exercise.  The  mere 
possession  of  the  elements  of  skUl — ^the  hand  and  the  sense — 
makes  it  a  pleasure  to  exercise  them ;  this  is  not  merely 
firom  the  distinction  of  superiority  (a  motive  of  no  mean 
force),  but  also  from  the  concurrence  of  a  certain  amount 
of  feeling  with  eveiy  considerable  endowment  If  we  have 
a  powerful  and  flexible  active  organ,  we  are  gratified  by  its 
exereisa  In  like  manner,  as  to  the  sense  concerned,  we 
cannot  have  a  nice  ear  for  musical  pitch,  such  as  would 
&vour  musical  acquirements,  without  being  susceptible  to 
the  pleasure  of  music  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  colour. 

*  As  ftgttdt  WMOj  kindi  of  wechaniral  nwnipolfttaoii,  Uw  nmfcolar 
•■MiUlitj  eoonti  twie«,  bciiig  a  yiopaty  of  the  organ,  and  alio  a  property 
qI  Am  MBit.  Thm^  in  handling  a  doogh,  or  tightening  a  itring,  the  eviee 
eoaoMsed  is  mnieolar,  and  the  nice  gradnation  of  the  arm  and  hand  to  rait 
tb»  dMived  eAol  ii  alio  a  moiciilar  diKrimination.  Henoe  mannal  tact,  or 
AiU  in  wofkiag  with  toole  or  tnitmmenti,  is  donblj  dependent  on  the 
*"Tfi*>  eodowBMnt  Even  where  the  eflSiot  ia  Judged,  not  taotoaUy,  or  eo 
ea  to  bring  in  the  ecsee  of  leeietinoe,  hot  by  the  eye,  the  eer,  or  the  taete, 
the  flezibilitj  and  meatored  graduation  of  the  aetiTO  organ  involTes  the  die- 
erimtnalifs  Inling  of  expended  power,  which  attachee  to  the  moaenlar  lystem, 
end  ia  no  doabt  naeqoaUy  ouotfeeted  in  diflerent  oonetitationi. 
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The  more  geneial  feelings  of  the  mind,  involved  in 
mechanical  aptitude,  are  the  pleasure  of  Power  in  producing 
effects,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  wants  and  desires  that  are 
the  final  end  of  industrial  occupation.  Apart  from  the 
motives  of  subsistence  and  gain,  there  is  in  many  individuals 
a  considerable  degree  of  interest  in  mechanicid  operations, 
attributable  to  the  possession  of  the  main  aptitudes  for  the 
work.  Gardening,  carpentry,  carving,  and  other  mechanical 
arts,  are  adopted  among  the  recreations  of  leisure  hours,  no 
less  than  music  Louis  the  Sixteenth's  lock-making  has  a 
place  in  history. 

64.  We  must  now  advert  to  the  circtunstances  aiding  in 
mechanical  acquisition,  that  depend  not  on  the  inborn 
peculiarities,  but  on  the  manner  of  going  to  work.  This  is  the 
practical  point  In  the  army,  the  recruits  are  drilled  three 
times  a  day — morning,  forenoon,  and  afternoon,  for  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  each  tima  They  have  thus 
a  meal  and  a  period  of  rest  between  each  drilling.  The 
main  points  to  be  attended  to  are  these : — ^In  the  first  place, 
the  moments  of  greatest  bodily  vigour  and  freshness  are  to  be 
selected.  In  the  next  place,  the  exercise  ought  not  to  be 
.continued  too  long  at  a  time ;  when  the  muscles  and  brain 
are  once  thoroughly  fatigued,  the  plasticity  is  at  an  end; 
nothing  is  gained  by  persisting  farther.  Lastly,  the  lessons 
ought  not  to  be  too  short :  that  is  to  say,  a  certain  time  is 
requisite  to  get  the  body  into  the  set  that  the  exercises 
require.  Scarcely  any  exercise  of  less  than  half  an  hour's 
duration,  will  take  a  decided  hold  of  the  sjrstem.  To  hit  the 
mean  between  the  period  of  thorough  engagement  of  the 
organs  in  the  work  on  hand,  and  the  period  of  excessive 
fatigue,  constitutes  the  practical  judgment  of  the  drill-master 
in  every  department  In  the  anuy,  where  the  time  of  the 
learners  is  completely  under  command,  the  system  of  three 
daily  lessons  with  intervals  of  rest  and  refreshment  is  chosen 
as  the  best  arrangement  on  the  whole ;  the  mental  disgust 
apt  to  be  generated  by  occupying  the  entire  strength  of  the 
system  upon  one  class  of  operations,  is  not  taken  into  account 
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In  the  discipline  of  early  education  in  genexal,  there  is  more 
variety  of  interest,  and  it  is  possible  to  occupy  nearly  half 
the  day  continuously  upon  the  work.  But  the  army  system 
is  the  model,  in  circumstances  where  it  is  practicable  to  bring 
the  pupils  together,  early  morning,  forenoon,  and  afternoon. 

The  rule  for  the  exercises  of  the  learner  is  very  different 
from  the  rule  for  the  practised  workman  at  his  work.  In 
this  last  case,  long  continued  and  uninterrupted  application  is 
best  But  in  learning  a  new  thing,  the  stress  of  the  attention 
very  soon  fatigues  the  brain;  so  does  the  committing  of 
blunders  and  false  steps.  Moreover,  the  organs  unhabituated 
to  an  operation  are  less  able  to  sustain  it  When,  however, 
the  mechanical  routine  is  perfect,  and  the  parts  strengthened 
by  long  practice,  ic  is  better  to  continue  at  work  for  a  number 
of  consecutive  hours. 

The  youth  learning  a  trade  keeps  the  same  hours  as 
the  workman,  and  is  not  treated  as  an  army  recruit  or  a 
school-boy.  In  his  circumstances  the  plan  of  proceeding  is 
difTerent  The  apprentice,  having  gained  some  one  single 
step,  before  taking  another,  goes  on  repeating  that  process 
exactly  as  a  productive  workman.  His  education  is  spread 
over  a  longer  time,  and  is  largely  diluted  with  routine  work. 
This  makes  his  situation  tolerable  during  the  long  hours  of 
the  working  day.  It  is  when  the  rate  of  acquisition  is 
pushed  to  the  uttermost,  and  actual  production  is  disregarded, 
that  the  system  of  long  intervals  of  rest  is  most  necessary  * 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  learner's  progress  is  vitally  de- 
pendent on  the  absence  of  any  other  engrossing  passion  or 
pursuit  This  makes  it  of  so  great  consequence  to  have  a 
liking  for  the  subject 

TOCAL  OB  UKOUAL  ACQUISITIONS. 

Although  the  acquisitions  of  the  articulating  organs,  in 
speech  and  languages,  follow  the  very  same  general  laws  as 

*  I  ahoold  rtaiik,  howt?«r,  Uukt  it  Is  imnAtiinl,ftod  on  Tmrioot  •oooonU 
iajvdkioiM^  to  nqolrt  ia  apprentiee  to  work  tho  ftiU  time  of  %  ftiUy^tnlned 

28 
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other  mechanical  acquirements,  their  importance  as  a  branch 
of  human  intelligence  claims  for  them  a  special  notice.  I 
shall  advert  first  to  the  vocal  exercise  of  singing. 

65.  The  acquiring  of  musical  airs  and  harmonies  bj  the 
voice  depends  on  the  Vocal  Oigans^  and  on  the  Ear,  aided  by 
certain  Sensibilities  that  may  be  supposed  to  pass  beyond  the 
ear. 

As  regards  the  Vocal  Organs  themselves,  the  conditions 
are  those  already  stated  for  the  muscular  aptitudes  generaUy. 
To  the  first  and  second  conditions — ^Vigour  and  Spontaneity, 
ive  must  add,  if  not  implied,  natural  Compass  or  flexibility. 
The  third  condition,  the  delicate  Discrimination  of  degrees  of 
vocal  expenditure,  is  what  most  decisively  operates  in  fine 
execution,  as  well  as  being  the  test  of  vocal  retentiveness. 

Next  comes  the  Ear,  the  regulator  of  the  effects  produced 
by  the  spontaneity  of  the  Voice.  With  a  view  to  music»  as 
already  noticed,  the  ear  must  be  discriminatingly  sensitive  to 
pitch,  and  thence  to  harmonies  and  discords.  This  sensitive- 
ness guides  the  action  of  the  voice,  and  reduces  its  wild  utter- 
ances into  regular  modes  productive  of  musical  effect 

We  also  take  for  granted  that  a  discriminative  ear  will  be 
a  retentive  ear,  so  far  as  the  retentiveness  depends  on  the  qua- 
lity of  the  sensa  The  enjoyment  derived  from  the  art  is»  as 
in  other  cases,  a  motive  to  the  attentioa 

The  acquisition  of  Instrumental  musfc  nmy  be  explained 
by  substituting,  for  the  voice,  the  action  of  the  hands  or  the 
mouth,  other  things  remaining  the  same. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  apply  a  test  to  the  musical 
adhesiveness  of  different  persons,  by  fixing  upon  a  corre- 
sponding stage  of  progress,  and  counting  the  number  of  repe* 
titions  necessary  to  learn  a  melody. 

66.  In  Articulate  Speech,  we  have  likewise  a  case  of 
vocal  execution  guided  by  the  ear,  but  with  some  differences 
as  respects  both  the  action  and  the  feeling.  The  power  of 
articulating  includes  a  new  series  of  movements,  those  of  the 
mouth ;  while  the  nice  graduation  of  the  force  of  the  chest 
and  of  the  tension  of  the  vocal  chords,  required  in  singing,  is 
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here  dispensed  with.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  ear  to  articu- 
late sounds  partly  agrees  with,  and  partly  differs  fix>m,  the 
musical  sense. 

The  first  stage  of  speaking  is  the  utterance  of  simple 
vowels,  or  of  simple  consonants  with  vowels  attached,  as 
wa,  ma,  pa,  hum.  The  sound  '  ah'  is  the  easiest  exertion  of 
the  mouth;  the  other  vowels,  e,  i,  o,  u,  are  more  difficult 
positions.  The  labial  consonants,  m,  p,  h,  usually,  but  not 
always,  precede  the  dental  and  guttural ;  the  closing  of  the 
lips  being  a  very  easy  effort.  The  dental  letters,  d,  I,  t,  n,  and 
the  gutturals,  k,  g,  are  perhaps  equally  easy  by  nature ;  the 
aspirates  are  more  complex  and  difficult  Of  the  vibrating 
sounds,  the  hissing  action  of  the  $  is  sooner  korived  at  than 
the  r.    For  this  last  letter  { and  w  are  used,  as  lun,  wun,  for 

New  difficulties  appear  in  the  attempts  to  combine  two 
consonants  into  one  utterance ;  as  in  syllables  that  begin  and 
end  with  a  consonant  Some  of  these  are  found  easier  than 
others ;  mam  is  easier  than  man,  and  this  than  mug ;  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  less  difficult  to  combine  two  labials,  than  a 
labial  with  a  dental,  or  a  guttural  The  effect  is  seen  in  the 
word-compounds  of  all  languages. 

There  are  two  stages  in  the  acquirement  of  articulate 
sounds ;  the  first  is  the  stage  of  Spontaneous  utterances,  and 
the  second  the  stage  of  Imitation.  In  both,  the  natural  flexi- 
bility or  variety  of  the  organs  must  be  coupled  with  delicacy 
of  the  ear  for  articulate  effects,  in  order  to  make  rapid  progress. 

The  joining  of  syllables  and  words  into  continuous  speech 
brings  into  play  a  further  exercise  of  the  associating  principle. 

We  must  next  add  the  element  of  Intonation  or  Cadence. 
This  is  among  the  accessories  of  musical  effect^  having  little 
in  common  with  the  principal  circumstances  in  Music,^ 
namely,  pitch,  with  its  harmonies,  and  time.  In  speaking, 
the  voice  rises  and  &Us  in  pitch,  but  not  with  any  nice  or 
measured  gradation ;  the  degrees  of  stress  or  emphasis,  the 
alternate  rise  and  Call,  the  descent  and  gradual  subsidence  at 
the  dose^— an  among  the  characteristics  of  cadence^  or  the 
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music  of  speecL  A  great  susceptibility  to  intouatioii  marks 
some  constitutions ;  when  coupled  with  a  flexible  articulation, 
it  is  the  gift  of  the  elocutionist 

The  earliest  acquisitions  of  the  purely  verbal  kind — short 
familiar  forms  of  speech,  prayers,  rhymes,  and  stories — are 
examples  of  pure  verbal  adhesivenesa  They  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  contributing  to  verbal  memory  all  through 
life.  If  we  try  to  fix  the  probable  order  of  importance  of  t^e 
several  conditions,  we  shall  have  to  place  first  the  Articulate 
Ear,  and  next  the  Vocal  endowment,  as  regards  Articulation ; 
it  being  a  rule  of  the  constitution,  for  which  there  is  strong 
presumptive  evidence,  that  the  sensitive  side  of  the  cerebral 
organization  is  more  receptive  and  retentive  than  the  active 
side.  The  general  conditions  of  Retentiveness  are  assumed 
as  usual.  The  condition  of  good  Adhesiveness  on  the  whole 
is  especially  demanded  in  verbal  memory,  for  reasons  already 
recounted.  The  motives  to  Concentration  are  numerous  and 
various;  but  they  relate  principally  to  the  subject-matter, 
which  will  be  adverted  to  in  next  paragraph.  Apart  from 
the  matter^  there  may  be  a  great  liking  or  enjoyment  of  arti> 
culate  exercises ;  for  this,  the  chief  foundation  would  be  the 
same  high  development  of  voice  and  of  ear,  rendering  them 
adhesive  without  regard  to  the  concentrated  attention. 

In  remembering  long  poems,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ancient 
bards  (not  the  cDmposers),  in  the  kind  of  erudition  ascribed 
to  the  Druids,  in  the  power  that  some  persons  have  of  recol- 
lecting  long  speeches  by  rote,  and  in  great  lingual  acquisitions 
generally,  we  have  examples  of  the  mere  verbal  memory.  It 
must  also  enter  as  an  element  into  high  literary  power  of 
every  kind.  In  estimating  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  we 
should  have  to  begin  by  assigning  him  a  very  lai^e  share  of 
this  purely  verbal  aptitude. 

67.  The  acquisition  of  the  Mother  Tongue  supposes  not 
merely  the  cohesion  of  strings  of  words  heard  and  uttered, 
but  also  the  association  of  names  with  things,  or  meanings. 
We  associate  the  names — ^fire,  table,  John,  with  the  objects 
themselves.    We  farther  associate  groups  of  words, — whole 
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sentences  and  trains  of  senlences,  with  objects,  situations, 
actions,  purposes,  feelings,  and  so  on.  This  refers  us  back 
to  tlie  hiw  of  heterogeneous  association  (§  32)  whereby  the 
adhesion  between  two  things  is  ruled  by  the  respective 
tenacity  or  persistence  of  each ;  the  strong  pictorial  mind, 
for  example,  being  disposed  to  remember  better  the  names  of 
visible  objects.  Whatever  contributes  to  the  interest  or 
impressiveness  of  the  subject-matter  increases  the  facility  of 
remembering  the  names.  The  strain  of  diction  is  thus  a 
clue  to  ihe  things  that  have  engaged  and  arrested  the  mind. 
Swift  could  have  acquired  the  magniloquence  of  Milton,  and 
Milton  might  have  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  (as  he 
was,  in  some  degree,  in  his  prose)  with  the  coarseness  of 
Swift,  so  fietr  as  concerned  mere  verbal  acquisition ;  but  their 
vocabularies  were  made  up  under  their  respective  preferences 
for  the  subject-matter. 

Written  Language  introduces  the  adhesiveness  of  the  eye 
for  Forms,  a  very  powerful  adjunct  in  verbal  memory :  being 
an  important  aid  in  the  mother  tongue,  and  a  principal  bond 
of  adhesion  in  the  scholarly  recollection  of  languages. 

68.  In  acquiring  Foreign  Languages  by  the  usiud  methods, 
we  have  more  of  the  purely  verbal  associations  than  in  the 
mother  tongue  We  do  not  usually  connect  the  names  of  a 
foreign  language  with  the  objects,  but  with  the  names  already 
learnt  We  may  connect  sound  with  sound,  as  when  we  are 
taught  orally,  articulation  with  articulation,  or  mark  with 
mark  in  the  eye  Thus  ' domus'  and  '  house'  may  be  asso- 
ciated as  two  soimds,  two  articulations,  or  two  sights ;  usually 
we  have  the  help  of  all  three  ways  of  linking.  If  we  include 
the  act  of  writing  down  words,  which  embodies  them  also  in 
the  nerve  centres  of  the  arm  and  hand  (besides  concentrating 
the  eye),  there  are  no  less  than  four  lines  of  adhesion,  in- 
volving two  senses  and  two  modes  of  mechanical  exertion. 

In  the  absence  of  a  good  contiguous  adhesiveness  for 
indifferent  objects,  such  as  arbitrary  sounds  and  symbols, 
lingual  acquisitions  are  necessarily  laborious  and  difficult 

69.  Oratorical  Acquisition  introduces  the  element  of 
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Cadence.  This  is  partly  created  in  ourselves  by  the  spon- 
taneous flow  of  voice  becoming  modified  to  please  each  per- 
son's own  ear ;  by  which  means  we  have  arigincUity  of  cadence, 
whether  the  qnaUty  of  the  creation  be  high  or  low.  But  for  the 
most  part,  it  is  acquired  by  hearing  others,  like  vocal  melo- 
dies. Many  forms  of  cadence  prevail  in  human  speech.  Each 
nation  has  characteristic  strains  of  this  kind ;  the  foreigner, 
however  perfect  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  of  another 
language,  is  detected  by  the  absence  of  the  national  manner 
in  his  spoken  melody.  Provinces  differ  in  the  same  countzy : 
English,  Insh,  and  Scotch  have  their  peculiar  strains.  The 
orator  is  a  man  able  to  produce  a  great  variety  of  the  richest 
cadences,  just  as  a  singer  has  the  command  of  many  vocal 
melodies.  To  fit  articulate  language  into  the  forms  and  fialls 
of  musical  articulation  is  the  orator's  art  We  have  no 
artificial  means  of  expressing  or  representing  the  oratorical 
rhythm,  so  as  to  preserve  the  manner  of  a  great  orator,  or  to 
mark  the  differences  between  one  cadence  and  another ;  the 
notation  of  the  elocution  manuals  is  not  carried  far  enough 
for  that.  But  we  can  readily  specify  the  general  conditions 
of  oratorical  acquirement.  The  abundant  and  various  action 
of  the  voice  by  primitive  constitution,  the  susceptible  ear,  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  many  and  good  varieties  of  the  eloca- 
tionist's  displays,  and  a  strong  sustaining  interest  in  this  par- 
ticular effect,  are  the  essentials ;  a  good  general  adhesiveness 
concurring. 

Cadence,  although  properly  a  spoken  effect,  is  transparent 
through  written  composition.  In  pronouncing  the  language 
of  Johnson  or  of  Milton,  we  fall  into  a  distinct  strain ;  this, 
too,  we  can  acquire  and  impress  upon  compositions  of  our  own. 
We  naturally  drink  in  such  cadences  as  are  most  suitable  to 
the  natural  march  of  our  own  vocal  organs,  and  such  as 
possess  the  greatest  charm. 

The  Metrical  form  of  language  imparts  a  special  pleasure 
to  the  ear ;  and  some  minds  being  highly  susceptible  to  it, 
are  disposed  to  remember  by  preference  composition  in  versa 
Pope  'lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.' 
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« 

RETENTIVEKESS  IN  SCIEKGE. 

70.  By  science,  I  here  understand  the  artificial  symbolism 
and  machinery,  requisite  for  expressing  the  laws  and  pro- 
perties of  the  world,  as  distinguished  from  the  actual  appear- 
ances of  things  to  the  common  eye,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken  under  the  heads  of  natural  coigunctions,  successions, 
ftcL  Thus,  a  treatise  on  Astronomy  is  a  mass  of  algebraical 
caleolations  and  numerical  tables.  Nothing  can  well  be  more 
unlike  the  aspects  of  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  than  the  for- 
mulas and  tables  expressing  the  scientific  relations  of  these 
bodies. 

The  Qbxbct  scienoes  range  from  the  extremely  abstract 
and  symbolical,  such  as  Mathematics,  where  nature  in  its  ob- 
▼ious  guise  is  utterly  excluded,  to  the  more  concrete  subjects 
of  Natural  History,  wherein  some  part  at  least  of  the  acqui- 
sition consists  in  storing  up  the  common  appearances  of 
animals,  plants,  and  minerals.  The  conditions  of  the  acquire- 
ment difTer,  according  as  any  branch  is  nearer  the  one  or  the 
other  extreme.  Thus,  theoretical  Mechanics,  Astronomy,  and 
Optics,  come  under  the  mathematical  class.  The  experi- 
mental parts  of  Chemistry,  Physiology,  and  Anatomy  approach 
the  other  end  of  the  scale :  in  these,  the  adhesiveness  of  the 
natural  history  mind  for  sensible  appearances  and  properties, 
is  of  the  highest  consequenceL 

To  advert  to  the  more  abttract  sciences,  which  represent 
science  as  most  opposed  to  our  unscientific  images  and 
notions  of  the  things  about  us : — ^the  symbols  of  Arithmetic 
and  Mathematics  in  general,  the  symbols  and  nomenclature 
of  Chemistry  (combining  proportions,  atoms,  &a),  the  nomen- 
datuTB  and  abstractions  of  Physiology  (cells,  corpuscles, 
ultimate  fibres,  secreting  glands),  require  a  peculiar  cast  of 
intellect  for  their  acquisition ;  and  they  are  so  far  of  a 
piece  that  the  mental  adhesiveness  suited  for  one  would  not 
be  much  at  &ult  in  any  other.  They  are  a  collection  of 
bare  fimns  not  remarkably  numerous,  which  are  to  be  held 
in  the  mind  with  great  tenacity,  and  to  be  accepted  as 
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the   sole    representatives    of  the    phenomena.      The    self- 
denial  that  enables  us  to  dwell  among  algebraical  symbols, 
concentrating  the  force  of  the  brain  upon  them,  to  the  exdu- 
sion  of  all  tiiose  things  that  gratify  the  various  senses  and 
emotions, — this  abnegation,  so  to  speak,  of  human  int^iest, 
is    the    moral    peculiarity    of    the    mathematician.      It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  mathematical  mind  should  be 
entirely  destitute  of  attraction  for  colour  and  beauty,  and 
picturesqueness,  and  music,  but  it  is    necessary  for  such 
a  mind  to  cast  all  these  out  of  the  view,  and  to  grapple 
with   the    artificial    symbols   that   express    the    important 
truths  of  the  world.    The  interest  in  attaining  the  sure 
and  certain  laws  of  the  universe,  is  the  motive  for  im- 
mersing the  mind  in  such  a  cheerless  labyrinth  of  uncouth 
characters ;  this  motive  being  once  strong  in  an  individual, 
the  other  chief  requisite  is  great  natural  adhesiveness  for 
arbitrary  symbols,  an  adhesiveness  that^  if  depending  on 
local  causes,  results,  in  a  considerable  measure,  firom  the 
moderate  degree  of  the  competing  sensibility  of  the  eye — the 
feeling  of  Colour.    The  symbols  of  a  science  are  few  in  com- 
parison with  the  words  of  a  language,  but  the  hold  of  the 
one  must  be  much  more  severe  than  of  the  other.    A  circle 
used  as  a  diagram  in  Euclid,  must  make  a  deeper  impression 
than  a  circle  as  an  alphabetic  letter.    With  Euclid's  circle 
has  to  be  associated  innumerable  lines  and  construcdons^ 
which  can  never  be  all  presented  to  the  eye  at  one  time,  but 
must  be  firmly  held  in  idea  alone,  ready  to  be  brought  up  on 
the  hint  being  given;  to  the  alphabetical  circle  there  is 
no  such  array  of  ideal  appendages ;  it  is  conceived  simply 
as  it  can  be  written,  and  only  as  regards  its  visible  difference 
from  the  other  letters  of  the  same  alphabet    It  is  this  com* 
plication  of  visible  figures,  with  a  multitude  of  associates  not 
possible  to  exhibit  at  once  to  the  eye,  and  which  yet  must  all 
be  at  command,  that  gives  such  an  intellectual  character  to 
scientific  reasonings.     The  Geometrician  must  retain,  in 
connexion  with  a  circle,  all  the  constructions  of  Euclid's 
Third  Book,  and,  if  need  be,  all  the  constructions  that 
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piecede  and  give  foundation  to  th^e,  and  likewise  the 
language  that  represents  in  words  what  cannot  be  presented 
to  the  eye;  all  which  puts  to  a  severe  test  the  cerebral 
adhesiveness  for  uninteresting  forms.  Moreover,  this  adhesion 
must  rapidlj  get  firm  at  every  step,  otherwise  the  earlier 
steps  of  a  deduction  would  be  lost  before  the  later  were  fixed. 
In  an  algebraical  problem,  where  x  is  put  for  one  thing,  and 
y  for  another,  the  learner  must,  by  the  force  of  a  single  repe- 
tition, remember  all  through  that  these  letters  stand  for  such 
and  such  things.  Persons  not  rapidly  impressed  with  these 
arbitrary  connexions,  are  unqualified  for  mathematics. 

In  Arithmetic,  the  ciphers,  their  additions,  subtractions, 
multiplications,  and  the  decimal  system  of  reckoning,  are  of 
the  nature  of  associations  of  symbolical  forms,  and  require 
the  firm  concentration  of  the  mind  upon  arbitrary  signs  for 
the  sake  of  the  end  they  serve.  In  Algebra,  the  same  opera- 
tion is  carried  to  a  higher  complexity,  but  without  any  difiier- 
ence  in  the  nature  of  the  machinery.  In  Geometry,  a  host  of 
definitions  have  to  be  remembered ;  that  is,  a  line,  a  space,  a 
square,  a  circle,  must  be  associated  with  certain  other  lines 
and  constructions,  with  the  assistance  of  language.  '  A  circle 
is  a  line  equally  distant  from  a  central  point'  The  associa- 
tion here  is  between  the  visible  aspect  of  the  circle,  with  its 
central  pointy  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumfiBxence,  which  line  is  a  representative  line,  and  may  be 
drawn  anywhere  round  the  whole  compass  of  the  figure.  This 
principle  of  representation  is  a  thing  of  the  intellect  entirely ; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  sensible  object,  there  is  a  fact,  or  a  mul- 
titude of  facts,  that  cannot  be  made  apparent  to  the  eye  at  one 
and  the  same  moment* 

In  the  txperinufUal  and  amcnU  sciences — as  Heat,  Elec- 
tricity, Chemistry,  Anatomy,  and  Natural  History  in  general 
— the  consideration  of  the  actual  appearances  to  the  senses, 
mixes  largely  with  the  artificial  symbols  and  abstractions, 
■cd  henoe  the  value  of  a  good  adhesiveness  for  colour  and 
sh^M^  for  touch,  and  even  for  taste  and  smell,  in  storing 
up  the  objects  of  those  sciences.     The  Mathematical  mind 
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may  be  qait9  at  fault  here,  just  as  the  Natuial  Hiatoiy  mind 
is  apt  to  be  unsuited  for  the  mathematical  group  of  subjects. 
In  Anatomy,  for  example,  there  is  a  vast  detail  of  boneo, 
ligaments,  muscles,  blood  vessels,  nerves,  Ac,  and  the  visual 
a^esiveness  for  mere  colour  is  an  element  in  the  lecoUec- 
tion,  as  with  a  map,  or  a  pictorial  landscape.  The  tactual 
adhesiveness  is  of  some  value  in  this  class  of  objects,  and  in 
the  various  objects  of  the  natural  history  class— minerals, 
plants,  and  animals,  all  which  are  handled  as  well  as  seen. 
Thus  it  is  that  there  are,  for  the  Object  sciences,  two  classes 
of  scientific  minds,  represented  by  the  extreme  terms.  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  History — ^the  abstract  or  artificial,  and 
the  concrete  or  real.  As  regards  the  modes  of  human  interest 
or  fascination,  a  greater  number  of  classes  could  be  made  out: 
pure  mathematics,  as  in  Algebia  and  Geometry,  would  have  a 
difTerent  set  of  votaries  from  mathematics  applied  in  Mechanics, 
Astronomy,  Optics,  &c. ;  and  the  natural  histoiy  group  would 
be  both  separated  from  experimental  Physics  and  Chemistiyy 
and  broken  up  into  its  component  members.  Mineralogy, 
Geology,  Botany,  and  Zoology. 

71.  In  the  next  place,  as  regards  the  Subject  world, 
we  have  one  comprehensive  science,  termed  Mind,  Mental 
Science,  Meutal  Philosophy,  Psychology,  &c. 

Although  the  science  of  mind  comprehends  many  pheno- 
mena of  an  object  character,  namely,  all  the  outward  or 
observed  accompaniments  of  mind,  and  all  the  outward  dis- 
plays of  human  action,  thought,  and  feeling,  it  is  nevertheless 
essentially  based  on  the  consciousness  possessed  by  each  of 
our  own  mental  states.  The  taking  cognizance  of  the  facts  of 
our  own  mind,  as  phenomena  to  be  known  and  studied,  is  one 
of  the  meanings  of  the  name  'consciousness.'  A  better 
designation  is  self-consciousness,  or  the  power  of  introspection. 
Locke  applies  the  name  'Seflection'  to  this  operation ;  it  has 
also  been  called  the  Internal  Sense,  because  it  is,  to  the  suijeU 
world,  what  the  External  Senses  are  to  the  obfect  world. 

There  is,  in  some  individuals,  a  special  aptitude  for  this 
department  of  knowledge.    An  abundant  recollection  of  sub- 
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ject  states — of  feelings  and  ideas  considered  as  to  tlieir  mental 
Mqiiences — is  necessaiy  to  the  mental  philosopher,  and  is  of 
value  to  all  persons  lequiiing  a  knowledge  of  mind  for  their 
respective  vocations ;  among  whom  we  may  instance  the 
Poet,  the  Historian,  the  Orator,  the  Politician,  the  Teacher, 
the  Preacher.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  lay  down  the  precise 
intellectnal  conditions  of  the  special  retentiveness  for  the 
phenomena  of  mind.  We  have  not  here  the  advantage  of  a 
distinct  organ  to  appeal  to,  as  with  the  pictorial  memory,  or 
the  musical  memoiy ;  and  yet  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that 
feelings  and  the  successions  of  ideas,  considered  as  knowledge, 
are  better  discriminated,  identified,  and  remembered  by  some 
mep  than  by  others. 

A  good  general  adhesiveness,  coupled  with  a  motive  to 
concentrated  attention  on  the  laws  of  mind,  would  obviously 
go  a  considerable  way.  But  if  we  are  farther  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  that  confer  a  select  and  special  power  of 
retaining  subject  states  in  the  memory,  like  the  susceptibility 
to  colour  applied  to  the  recollection  of  visible  images,  we 
have  only  negative  conditions  to  appeal  to.  Given  a  certain 
plastic  eneigy  of  the  mind,  that  energy  wUl  be  directed, 
either  upon  the  object  world,  or  upon  the  subject,  or  upon 
both,  in  varying  proportions.  If  there  be  an  almost  exclusive 
bent  towards  the  outward,  there  will  be  the  minimum  of 
attention  paid  to  the  inner  world  of  the  subjective  conscious- 
ness. If  the  outer  world  attracts  us  in  only  a  moderate 
degree,  there  will  be  large  surplus  of  force  available  for  the 
other.  Now,  it  is  not  difficult  to  assign  the  forces  and  dis- 
positions that  constitute  our  Object  regards.  They  follow 
strictly  the  object  side  of  our  being,  namely,  movement  in 
the  fint  instance,  and,  in  the  next^  those  sensations  that,  by 
connecting  themselves  closely  with  movement,  are  looked 
upon  as  object  properties. 

Perhaps  the  foremost  circumstance  inclining  to  the  objec* 
tive  point  of  view  is  a  great  endowment  for  muscular  action 
in  all  its  forms.  In  some  minds,  the  forces  of  the  system  are 
profosely  inclined  towards  bodily  movement  and  activity. 
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This  induces  a  preponde&ting  object  attitude,  and  a  corre- 
spondingly reduced  subject  attitude.  A  certain  share  of 
subject  existence  must  fall  to  every  sentient  being :  pleasure 
and  pain  must  alwajrs  be  recognized  and  acted  on.  But  the 
subject  existence  may  amount  to  little  beyond  pleasure  and 
pain,  as  motives  to  the  wilL  That  further  tendency,  of 
making  these  a  matter  for  study  and  reflection,  will  be  pre- 
vented by  the  intense  proneness  to  bodily  movement  When 
the  outward  prompting  is  less  than  ordinary,  the  purely 
subject  existence  occupies  a  larger  space ;  the  feelings  and 
ideas,  being  more  attended  to,  are  better  known  and  remem- 
bered 

It  is  well  known  that  when  bodily  vigour  is  high,  and  the 
disposition  to  exert  it  correspondingly  great,  self-consciousness 
in  all  its  forms  is  at  a  low  ebb.  Obversely  advancing  years, 
sickness,  and  confinement  of  the  energies — throw  the  mind 
upon  itself  and  bring  forth  the  points  of  introspective  regard, 
in  the  shape  of  greater  knowledge  of  the  human  feelings, 
more  sympathy  with  others,  a  moralizing  tendency,  and 
ethical  self-examination. 

Next  to  the  disposition  towards  bodily  energy,  we  must 
rank,  as  anti-subjective  tendencies,  the  sensations  of  the 
leading  object  senses,  as  Sight,  Hearing,  and  Touch.  A 
strong  sensibility  to  colour,  to  form,  or  to  articulate  utter- 
ance, operates  in  the  direction  of  object  regards;  if  those 
sensibilities  are  only  average,  or  below  average,  in  a  mind  of 
great  compass,  a  large  share  of  attention  will  fall  upon  the 
subject  states.  We  can  never  extinguish  the  object  regards ; 
they  might  even  be  too  low  for  the  purposes  of  mental  study; 
the  mind  must  exemplify  its  powers  by  working  in  the  object 
attitude,  in  order  that  we  may  study  these  powers. 

The  subjective  mind  is  more  than  usually  alive  to  its 
organic  states,  which  have  very  little  object  reference. 
These  feelings  direct  us  at  most  to  the  body  itself,  which 
is  no  doubt  an  object,  as  being  a  part  of  the  extended ;  but, 
in  contemplatiug  it,  we  are  not  led  out  of  self  in  the  same 
decided  manner  as  in  viewing  other  objects.    Indeed,  by  fix- 
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ing  the  gaze  on  our  own  sensitive  parts,  we  may  produce  a 
new  subject  sensibility,  owing  to  the  associations  that  connect 
them  80  strongly  with  our  feelings.* 

BUSINESS,  OB  FBACTICAL  LIFE. 

72.  In  the  higher  departments  of  industry,  or  business — 
handicraft  labour  being  the  inferior  department — ^the  forces 
of  the  intelligence  have  a  wide  scope,  the  widest  next  to  pure 
science.  In  the  formalities  and  machinery  of  business, — 
book-keeping,  calculation,  money-reckoning,  banking,  con- 
tracts, deeds,  acts  of  parliament^  Sec — ^we  have  a  number  of 
dry  artificial  elements,  not  unlike  the  machinery  of  the 
abstract  sciences,  but  touching  more  closely  and  frequently 
upon  things  of  universal  interest  In  fact,  the  superior 
branches  of  industry,^-commerce,  manufEUstures,  government, 
&a — seem  well  adapted  for  the  great  majority  of  the  cleverest 
minds.  The  pains  averted,  and  the  gratifications  procured,  by 
wealth,  are  so  various  and  powerful,  as  to  stimulate  strongly 
the  mass  of  human  beings ;  while  only  a  very  few  can  ever 
be  possessed  with  the  love  of  truth  in  the  abstract^  as  a 
dominant  sentiment  of  the  mind. 

73.  The  management  of  human  beings,  which  is  a  large 
department  of  practical  life,  proceeds  partly  upon  certain 
active  qualities,  that  give  a  natural  influence  and  ascendancy 

*  TIm  UnAmtctm  of  Um  mind  towaidi  tenntloii,  or  the  ootiul,  an 
oppowd  to  two  thlngi,  both  incladad  midor  one  name,  Bafleetioiu  A  penon 
■Bj  be  sivtB  to  Bodcotioa,  in  tho  mMoing  of  ooatempUtion  or  meditation, 
OB  tbo  mattoct  of  tho  object  world.  According  to  thii  meaning,  every  man 
thai  thinki  tariooslj  on  anything  most  practise  Beflection.  It  ia  by 
liiietiag  beiDvahand  that  we  aavo  ooraelTea  tho  trouble  of  aetoal  triala  in 
mmf  ioifeuMea.  Tho  nnraflocting  and  active  temprameot  wonld  prefor  the 
trial.  A  lathamaHcJaPt  a  phjiiologiat,  a  politician,  an  engineer,  a  general, 
a  poetf  mnat  reflect  a  great  deal ;  baring  a  certain  aoqoaintance  with  the 
&eti  of  tho  outer  world,  they  moat  think  over  those  fitcts  in  combining 
tern  aaow  te  flMir  soTesal  purpcses. 

Tho  other  mf^^'g  of  Beflection  (tho  meaning  in  Locke)  is  the  intro* 
spoetiTe^  or  self-ooosdons  regards,  as  now  described.  Sir  W.  W""'^*^" 
wodd  oaU  it  tho  FMentati?e  Facolty  for  tho  knowledge  of  Belt 
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over  others,  and  partly  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  and 
tempers  of  men.  Without  such  knowledge  in  considerable 
measure,  the  master  of  workmen,  the  teacher,  the  l^jislator, 
and  many  other  professions  besides,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
skilled  in  their  craft  It  requires  a  kind  of  observation  ren- 
dered difficult  by  the  very  causes  that  make  man  interesting 
to  man ;  for  those  passionate  feelings  that  arrest  our  gaze 
upon  our  fellows,  sway  the  mind  from  cool  judgments.  It  ia 
not  so  easy  to  read  accurately  a  man  or  woman,  as  it  is  to 
read  a  mineral 

A  person  engaged  in  any  work  should  naturally  be  alive 
to  the  tndy  for  this  it  is  that  guides  his  hand.  The  builder 
sees  that  his  wall  is  rising  plumb  and  square.  But  in  acting 
upon  men  in  the  various  capacities  of  teaching,  ruling, 
persuading,  pleasing,  serving,  we  are  not  so  sensitive  to  the 
exact  result  of  our  attempts  as  in  dealing  with  the  material 
world,  nor  so  ready  to  adapt  our  movements  to  suit  the  end 
in  view. 

ACQUISITIONS  IN  THE  FINE  ABT8. 

74.  In  the  Fine  Arts,  there  are  produced  combinations, 
aggregates,  groupings,  rhapsodic  successions, — such  as  to 
jrield  the  species  of  effect  termed  beautiful,  sublime,  pic- 
turesque, harmonious,  &c. ;  and  the  perception  of  those 
effects  is  Taste. 

The  artist  in  any  department  has  to  attain  the  power  of 
producing  these  combinations.  This  power  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  result  of  creative  spontaneity,  guided  by  the  sense 
of  the  effect  produced ;  it  is  a  mode  of  the  natural  forth- 
putting  of  the  energies  of  the  voice,  or  the  hand,  as  in  the 
commencement  of  every  kind  of  active  faculty.  The  first 
musician  gave  scope  to  his  vocal  powers  at  random,  and 
gradually  corrected  the  action  according  to  his  ear.  When 
this  natui^al  outburst  took  some  definite  and  agreeable  shape, 
it  became  a  song,  a  melody,  caught  up  by  imitation  and 
handed  down  to  future  ages. 

A  large  part  of  every  artist's  power  necessarily  comes  by 
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aoqoisitioiit  or  by  the  opeiation  of  the  force  of  Contigoity. 
He  stores  up  the  combinations  produced  by  previous  artists, 
and  fixes  in  his  mind  those  that  he  produces  in  himself,  and 
gradually  rises  to  his  highest  efforts  of  execution.  In  this 
acquisitive  process,  the  conditions  appear  to  be  the  following, 
of  which,  however,  the  enunciation  is  not  altogether  new  to 
the  reader. 

(1.)  A  keen  sensibility  and  adhesiveness  for  the  element 
or  the  material  that  the  artist  works  ia  The  musician's  ear 
must  be  sensitive  to  sounds  and  successions  of  sound,  by 
which  circumstance  he  is  able  to  acquire  a  large  stock  of 
melodies.  The  sculptor  must  have  a  keen  sense  of  contour 
and  form ;  the  painter,  of  form  and  colour ;  the  actor,  of 
dramatic  movements ;  the  poet,  of  language  and  the  usual 
subjects  of  poetry. 

(2.)  In  addition  to  this  sensitiveness  to  the  material  of 
the  art,  we  must  note  the  special  sensibility  to  the  proper 
effects  of  the  art;  the  sense  of  melody  and  harmony  in  music, 
of  beautifol  curves  and  proportions  in  sculpture  and  architeo- 
tme,  of  these  last  with  coloured  effects  in  painting,  and  so 
finth.  I  take  for  granted  that  beauty  is  not  arbitrary, — ^that 
there  are  effects  that  please  mankind  generally.  For  these 
the  artist  has  a  marked  preference,  and,  by  virtue  of  such  pre- 
ference, he  acquires  a  stronger  hold  of  what  causes  them,  than 
of  what  does  not  The  poet  needs  a  large  disinterested 
adhesiveness  for  the  concretes  of  nature  and  the  incidents  of 
humanity,  but  with  this  alone  he  would  be  indistinguiahable 
from  a  bom  naturalist :  the  disinterested  adhesiveness  must 
be  qualified  by  a  special  fascination  for  things  that  have  a 
poet's  interest^  so  as  to  alter  the  proportions  of  his  impressi- 
bility, and  give  the  preponderance  to  one  special  class  of 
appeaiancea  Not  all  trees,  and  all  mountains,  and  all 
vegetation^  and  all  displays  of  human  feeling,  should  impress 
alike  either  a  painter  or  a  poet 

(3.)  An  artist  is  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  a  meefuinical 
workman,  and  improves  in  his  art  according  as  he  attains  to 
the  requisite  mechanical  operative  skill    The  singer,  the 
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orator,  the  actor,  must  cultivate  the  voice.  The  painter  and 
the  sculptor  are  persons  that  would  soon  learn  any  handiciaft 
operation  of  the  artisan's  workshop.  The  poet,  however,  like 
the  abstract  thinker,  may  dispense  with  this  muscular  element 
of  character. 

HISTORY  AND  NARRATIVE. 

75.  The  successions  of  events  and  transactions  in  human 
life,  remembered  and  related,  make  History.  A  considerable 
portion  of  each  one's  stock  of  recollections  is  made  up  of  such 
materials. 

The  transactions  and  events  wherein  we  have  been  our- 
selves present,  impress  themselves  on  the  mind  as  pictures  of 
living  men  and  women,  their  various  manifestations,  and  the 
appearances  and  situations  of  things  about  them.  It  is  thus 
that  we  retain  the  impression  of  a  public  assembly,  a  military 
spectacle,  a  pageant,  a  play,  or  any  of  the  daily  ongoings  of 
private  society  or  of  ordinary  business.  The  pictorial  mind 
is  fully  alive  and  susceptible  to  such  things,  and  is  tested 
by  retaining  them.  The  retentiveness  is  heightened  by  the 
general  interest  in  human  beings,  and  by  the  specific  or 
personal  interest  that  belongs  to  the  transactions.  The 
soldierly  feeling  fixes  the  mind  upon  battles,  reviews,  and 
military  movements ;  the  trader  is  arrested  by  markets  and 
commercial  entp.rprise ;  the  politician  wakens  up  to  diplo- 
matic congresses  and  debates  ;  the  sporting  mind  ie  alive  on 
the  race-course;  the  family  interest  excites  the  attention 
upon  the  incidents  of  the  domestic  circla 

A  single  transaction  deliberately  witnessed  is  often  able 
to  stamp  itself  in  the  memory  for  life.  There  seems  to  be,  in 
the  case  of  human  events,  an  exception  to  the  law  of  Bepe- 
tition,  or  to  the  usual  necessity  for  passing  a  thing  before 
the  mind  many  times  in  order  to  make  it  coherent  But  we 
are  able  to  account  for  the  seeming  anomaly.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  such  transactions  are  usually  slow ;  that  is, 
they  keep  the  attention  awake  for  a  length  of  time  before 
they  are  completed ;  a  single  horse  race,  if  we  include  the 
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prepaiskions,  will  engage  the  mind  for  an  hour  together; 
while  some  transactions  occupy  days  and  months,  being  the 
snbject  of  frequent  attention  aU  through.  But,  what  is  more, 
many  past  events  are  frequently  brought  to  mind;  and 
every  such  occasion  is  a  mental  repetition.  After  being  pre- 
sent at  an  exciting  spectacle,  our  thoughts  keep  themselves 
engaged  upon  its  details ;  and,  in  the  retrospect,  we  expand 
our  attention  upon  things  that  were  but  hurriedly  glanced  at, 
as  they  passed  before  the  actual  view.  Such  rehearsal  in  the 
mind  after  the  reality  has  passed,  is  a  great  means  of 
impressing  the  events  of  our  personal  experience.  The 
degree  of  emotional  interest  attaching  to  them  displays  its 
efficacy  in  bringing  about  their  more  or  less  frequent  recall 
What  is  indifferbUv  pase.es  away,  and  is  never  dwelt  upon 
afterwards ;  what  has  excited  us  at  the  time  excites  us  in 
the  remembrance,  and  secures  a  large  space  in  our  ideal 
meditations.  Provision  is  thus  made  for  consolidating  in  the 
memory  a  train  of  circumstances  that  do  not  admit  of  being 
repeated  in  the  actuality.  We  are  enabled  to  recall,  in  after 
years,  all  the  leading  transactions  that  are  now  going  on 
around  us;  we  can  describe  the  incidents  connected  with 
our  family,  our  village,  our  city,  our  school,  our  places  of 
business,  recreation,  or  worship ;  we  can  live  over  again  in 
minute  detail,  the  scenes  that  had  an  intense  pleasurable  or 
painful  interest  at  the  time. 

76.  The  transactions  that  we  know  by  hearsay,  or  the 
narrative  of  others,  impress  themselves  somewhat  differently. 
We  have  no  longer  the  actual  scenes  presented  to  our  vision. 
They  are  represented  by  words,  and  the  recollection  is  modi- 
fied by  the  circumstances  affecting  verbal  adhesion.  If  we 
make  the  extreme  supposition,  that  the  hearer  of  a  narrative 
has  his  mind  carried  at  once  to  the  scenes  and  events  them- 
selves, and  is  able  to  realize  them  with  an  almost  living 
force,  the  case  is  not  different  from  the  foregoing ;  the  words 
are  made  use  of  to  hoist  the  scenes,  and  then  drop  away.  But 
there  are  few  people  that  have  this  vivid  power  of  conceiving 
the  realities  of  narrated  transactions.    In  general,  the  verbal 
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succeBsioii  of  the  narrative  is  itself  a  medium  of  holdiiig 
together  the  events  contained  in  it^  and  the  recollection  is  a 
mixture  of  adhesions,  pictorial  and  verbal. 

Written  history  may,  therefore,  be  retained  by  a  good 
verbal  memory.  Where  the  thread  of  pictured  events  has 
snapped,  the  thread  of  verbal  succession  in  the  printed  page 
may  suffice ;  the  power  of  recollection  on  the  whole  is  insu- 
larly divided  between  the  two. 

OUB  PAST  UFE. 

77.  The  train  of  our  Past  Existence,  as  a  whole,  is  made 
coherent  in  the  mind  through  contiguity,  and  can  be  recalled 
with  more  or  less  minuteness  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
adhesion.  In  any  subject  that  is  complicated  with  details, 
only  a  few  prominent  features  usually  cohere ;  as,  for  example, 
the  striking  parts  of  a  landscape,  or  incidents  of  a  history ; 
and  such  is  the  case  with  the  great  complex  currents  of 
each  one's  individual  existence. 

This  current  is  made  up  of  the  elements  contained  in  the 
foregoing  heads  of  this  chapter.  It  embraces  all  our  actions, 
a}l  our  sensations,  emotions,  volitions,  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence.  It  is  the  track  described  by  each  individual 
through  the  world  during  his  sojourn  therein ;  it  comprises 
all  that  he  has  done  and  aU  that  he  has  been  impressed  with. 

Under  the  previous  head,  I  have  spoken  of  the  stream  of 
history,  or  the  cufr«^nt  of  events  passing  before  the  eyes  of  a 
spectator  supposed  to  be  passiva  But  spectatorship  of  what 
is  going  on  about  us,  does  not  express  the  whole  current  of 
our  remembered  existence ;  there  is  wanting  the  series  of  our 
own  doings  and  transactions.  When  what  we  have  dam  is 
added  to  what  we  have  sun  and  felt,  the  histoiy  of  self  is 
complete. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  present  case,  therefore, 
is  the  remembrance  of  our  own  actions  according  as  they 
happened.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  bond  that  cements 
things  done  by  us,  and  not  simply  witnessed  ? 

78.  In  the  first  place,  many  of  our  movements  consist  in 
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changing  the  spectacle  about  us,  or  in  producing  a  series  of 
appearances  to  the  eye,  or  of  effects  on  the  senses  in  general 
Hius,  when  we  walk  out,  we  bring  before  our  eyes  a  stream 
of  houses,  shops,  streets,  fields ;  and  the  impression  of  the 
walk,  the  coherent  trace  that  it  leaves  in  the  brain,  is,  in  part 
at  least,  pictorial,  just  as  if  we  stood  still  and  saw  the  scenes 
shifted  in  the  same  order.  So,  our  work  often  consists  in 
producing  changes  seen  and  remembered  as  sensible  appear- 
ances. The  ploughman's  active  day  is  partly  summed  up  in 
the  furrowed  field  that  is  pictured  in  his  mind  in  the  evening 
retrospect  Hence  remembered  actions  may  be  to  a  great 
extent  remembered  appearances;  so  far,  the  case  now  in 
hand  is  in  no  ways  different  fiN>m  the  preceding. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  there  must  be  a  remembrance 
of  actions  by  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  changes  that  they 
brii^  before  the  view.  We  do  in  fact  have  a  recollection  of 
our  own  active  states  as  such ;  we  can  describe  the  move- 
ments made  by  us,  the  feelings  of  pleasant  exercise,  laborious 
exertion,  or  reposing  fatigue,  that  we  have  successively  gone 
through  in  a  given  day,  week,  or  montL 

This  takes  us  back  to  what  was  laid  down,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  chapter,  on  the  Ideas  of  movement 
and  action.  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  these  are  formed  by 
re-actuating  the  ciroles  of  movement,  but  so  as  to  come  short 
of  the  full  stimulus  required  by  the  action  itself ;  the  re- 
membrance of  striking  a  blow  is  in  reality  all  but  to  repeat 
the  act,  the  restraining  of  the  full  display  being  sometimes  a 
eonaideiEble  effort  Now,  successive  actions  cohere  both  as 
actions  and  as  ideas ;  we  may  either  perform  an  action  out- 
right or  stop  short  at  the  mere  idea  or  vestige  of  the  action. 
Much  of  our  lifis  is  spent  in  going  over  remembered  and  ideal 
actions ;  and  when  we  recover  a  work  done  by  us,  merely  as 
a  matter  of  history,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the  work 
again,  the  vestige,  or  idea,  of  the  different  steps  is  what  passes 
along  the  mental  tracks.  These  vestiges  of  movement  exe- 
cuted axe  as  really  and  truly  mental  possessions,  or  ideas,  as 
the  remembered  pictures  of  the  external  world  through  the 
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eye.  We  can  revive  one  or  other  in  the  ideal  form ;  and,  in- 
asmuch as  our  sensations  are  all  unavoidably  mixed  up  with 
movements,  our  recollections  are  usually  a  mixture  of  the  twa 

Now,  in  recalling  a  series  of  movements,  as,  for  instance^ 
a  dance,  simply  for  our  own  gratification,  because  of  the 
agreeable  feelings  that  they  gave  in  the  reality,  we  do  nothing 
but  revive  those  vestiges  or  diminished  currents  that  suflSce 
for  the  purpose  of  a  recollection.  This  is  to  live  our  history 
over  again  in  idea.  And  when  we  have  acquired  the  power 
of  naming  all  the  various  movements  in  succession,  the 
ideas,  as  they  successively  repossess  the  various  organs, 
suggest  the  names  of  the  different  steps,  and  we  can  then 
narrate  the  whole  in  language.  It  is  this  power  of  narrating 
that  we  usually  term  the  recollection  of  an  event>  and  that 
constitutes  history.  With  the  power  of  language  that  belongs 
to  human  beings,  it  happens  that  our  recollections  of  what 
we  have  gone  through,  do  not  occur  as  pure  ideas  of  the 
actions  and  scenes  themselves,  but  as  ideas  mixed  up  with 
verbal  descriptions,  which  last  are  constantly  disposed  to 
intrude  themselves  into  our  recollections,  even  when  these 
are  not  communicated  to  any  one. 

The  firm  adhesion  of  the  ideas  or  vestiges  of  our  active 
movements  is  a  case  of  muscular  contiguity,  like  the  adhesion 
of  the  actions  themselves  in  acquiring  mechanical  habits.  I 
cannot  find  any  other  law  for  the  association  of  ideas  of  move- 
ments than  for  actual  movements.  I  have  already  endea- 
voured to  discuss  the  circumstances  favourable  to  the  adhe- 
sion of  muscular  trains,  and  these  would,  I  conceive,  hold  in 
the  present  case  also.  People  that  have  a  facility  in  acquiring 
mechanical  habits,  would,  in  general,  have  an  equal  facility 
in  remembering  the  steps  of  any  performance  that  they 
had  gone  through.  The  greater  instance  implies  the  less; 
the  adhesion  of  the  movements  in  full  involves  the  adhesion 
of  the  currents  that  stop  short  of  movement 

The  case  is  altered,  as  above  remarked,  by  the  intrusion 
of  language  or  expression ;  in  so  far  as  we  rely  upon  this, 
our  remembrance  will  be  easy  or  difficult  according  as  our 
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adhesiveness  for  langaage  is  strong  or  feeble.  This  is  not 
the  only  instance  of  impressions  retained  by  the  help  of  some 
foreign  machinery  more  adhesive  than  themselves.  We  have 
aeen  the  same  thing  in  the  retention  of  the  sensations  of  the 
inferior  senses. 

79.  Onr  pa^it  life  may,  therefore,  be  conceived  as  a  vast 
stream  of  spectacle,  action,  feeling,  volition,  desire, — ^inter- 
mingled and  complicated  in  every  way,  and  rendered  adherent 
by  its  unbroken  continuity.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
associate  equally  all  the  details,  so  as  to  recover  them  at 
pleasure;  only  the  moro  impressive  facts  remain  strung 
together  in  recollection.  The  larger  epochs  and  the  stirring 
incidents  readily  come  to  our  recollection,  *vhen  we  go  back 
to  some  early  starting  point ;  while  the  minor  events  fail  to 
appear  on  the  simple  thread  of  sequence  in  time,  and  are 
recalled  only  by  the  presence  of  other  circumstances  that 
serve  to  link  them  with  the  present  It  is  our  custom,  in 
recalling  the  past,  to  string  together  events  in  new  con- 
nexions, as  when  any  one  recites  the  history  of  their  early 
education,  selecting  out  of  the  miscellaneous  stream  the  inci- 
dents relating  to  that  one  point  Our  individual  histoiy 
becomes  thus  broken  up  into  sections  and  partial  narratives ; 
and  to  recover  the  total  current,  we  should  find  it  requisite 
to  collect  these  into  one  great  sequence,  upon  the  thread  of 
strict  succession  in  order  of  time. 

80.  I  have  thus  presented  a  series  of  examples  of  the 
working  of  the  Betentive,  or  adhesive,  property  of  the  Intel- 
lect As  the  subject  proceeds,  there  will  be  other  oppor- 
tonities  of  adding  to  the  illustration.  The  special  branch  of 
Moral  acquisitions,  or  Habits,  will  best  find  a  place  in 
treating  of  Volition.  Thero  now  only  remain  some  general 
observations  on  the  nature  of  this  great  adhesive  force. 

(1.)  Throughout,  we  have  assumed  superiority  in  acquisi- 
tion to  depend  partly  on  general  conditions — ^Repetition, 
Concentration,  and  the  Adhesiveness  of  the  mind  as  a  whole ; 
and  partly  on  special  or  local  endowments.  The  only  doubt- 
ful point  is  the  relative  shares  of  the  general  adhesive- 
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nesB,  and  of  the  local  endowments  of  the  senses  and  moving 
oxgans.  There  is,  certainly,  a  presumption  in  favour  of  a 
contrast,  from  the  essential  difference  between  sense  and  in- 
tellect, notwithstanding  their  intimate  connexion  and  depend- 
ence. Anatomically  the  two  are  thought  to  be  separately 
embodied;  the  senses  being  more  related  to  the  ganglia  of 
the  brain ;  the  intellect  to  the  convoluted  hemispherea 

Besides,  there  are  individuals  distinguished  as  leamen 
generally;  they  may  not  succeed  in  all  subjects  alike,  but 
they  have  an  aptitude  for  acquirement  so  extensive  as  not  to 
be  properly  referable  to  endowments  of  the  special  senses. 
When  we  find  a  man  almost  equally  accomplished  in  mecha- 
nical art,  fine  art,  language,  science,  business,  we  regard  the 
case  as  coming  under  general  retentiveness,  and  not  under  an 
aggregate  of  high  sense-endowments.  Lastly,  many  of  the 
lower  animals,  as  the  dog,  have  sense-endowments  of  the  first 
order.  If  we  judge  them  by  the  proper  test  of  a  sense — 
delicate  discrimination,  they  will  bear  comparison  with  human 
beings,  even  in  Sight  and  in  Hearing,  not  to  mention  their 
superiority  in  SmelL  But  their  powers  of  memory  do  not 
correspond ;  and  we  must  represent  the  inferiority  as  attach- 
ing to  the  intellectual  region  strictly  so  called,  or  whatever 
imparts  the  retentive  power  on  the  whole. 

(2.)  In  the  second  place,  I  may  advert  to  the  known  superi- 
ority of  early  years  va  regards  this  force  or  plasticity.  It  is  im- 
possible to  state  with  any  precision  the  comparative  intensity 
of  the  adhesive  growth  at  different  ages,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  of  its  gradually  diminishing  from  infancy  to 
old  age.  Bodily  acquisitions  are  easiest  while  the  organs  are 
still  flexible,  apart  from  the  plastic  adhesiveness  of  the  brain ; 
hence  a  maximum  age  is  fixed  for  admitting  recruits  into  the 
military  service.  At  the  present  time,  I  believe  the  age  of 
twenty-three  is  the  extreme  term  of  admission.  Up  to  this 
age,  any  bodily  habit  is  easily  assumed  ;  the  moral  discipline 
of  obedience  is  also  comparatively  easy.  But  for  both  the 
one  and  the  other,  the  earliest  years  are  the  best.  We  must 
always  take  account  of  the  obstruction  arising  from  adverse 
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bents  and  acquisitions.  In  matteis  wheie  the  bodily  and 
mental  system  are  not  pre-occupied,  the  age  of  twenty-five 
is  a  veiy  plastic  age,  as  for  example,  in  learning  business- 
fonnSy  languages,  or  scienca  On  the  other  hand,  the  volun- 
tary command  of  the  attention  is  greatest  in  mature  life. 

(3.)  We  remark,  finally,  that  there  is  a  temporary  adhe- 
siveness as  distinguished  from  what  is  enduring  or  per- 
manent I  may  convey  a  long  message  from  one  room  to 
another,  but  be  unable  to  reproduce  it  next  day.  The 
endurance  of  the  first  impression,  while  the  mind  is  wholly 
occupied  with  it,  is  no  surety  for  its  being  retained  for  a 
week  or  a  month  to  come. 

The  illustration  in  this  chapter  has  been  mainly  directed 
upon  the  enduring  acquisitions.  We  have  generally  under- 
stood the  retainability  of  an  impression  to  mean  the  power  of 
recalling  it  at  any  future  time,  however  remota  But  it  is 
necessary  to  take  account  of  the  tendency  of  all  acquisitions 
to  decay  by  time ;  the  rate  of  decay  being  dependent  on 
various  circumstances,  and  chiefiy  on  the  decay  of  the  brain 
itself  It  is  observed  that  the  impressions  that  survive,  in 
extreme  old  age,  are  those  of  early  years. 

To  keep  our  acquisitions  from  decaying,  it  is  requisite 
that  they  should  be  occasionally  revived.  A  language 
acquired  in  early  years  may  be  utterly  lost  by  disuse; 
whereas,  if  kept  up  till  mature  age,  it  will  be  fixed  for  life. 
Sustained  practice  seems  particularly  necessary  in  early 
education :  children's  acquisitions  are  very  liable  to  decom- 
pose,  if  not  kept  up  and  confirmed  by  new  additions.  No 
predse  laws  have  ever  been  ascertained  in  this  department 
of  the  human  mind. 

The  system  of  cramming  is  a  scheme  for  making  tem- 
porary acquisitions,  regardless  of  the  endurance  of  them. 
Excitable  brains,  able  to  command  a  very  great  concentra- 
tion of  force  upon  a  subject,  will  be  proportionably  impressed 
for  the  time  being.  By  drawing  upon  the  strength  of  the 
future,  we  are  able  to  fix  temporarily  a  great  variety  of  im- 
pressions, during  the  exaltation  of  cerebral  power  that  the 
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excitement  gives.  The  occasion  past^  the  brain  most  lie  idle 
for  a  corresponding  length  of  time,  while  a  portion  of  the 
excited  impressions  will  gradually  perish  away.  This  system 
is  unfavourable  to  permanent  acquisitions;  for  these,  the 
force  of  the  brain  should  be  carefully  husbanded  and  tempe- 
rately drawn  upon.  Every  period  of  undue  excitement  and 
feverish  susceptibility  is  fraught  with  great  waste  of  the 
plastic  enei^  of  the  mind  on  the  whole. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AOBBEMENT— LAW  OF  SDdLABITT. 

« 

Trt^enJL  Actions,  Sensations,  Thoughts,  or  Emotions 
tend  to  levive  their  Like  among  previous  Im- 
pressions, or  Statea 

1.  pONTIGXTITY  joins  together  things  ^hat  occnr  together, 
^  or  that  are,  hy  any  circumstance,  presented  to  the 
mind  at  the  mrne  time ;  as  when  we  associate  heat  with  light, 
a  falling  body  with  a  concussion.  But,  in  addition  to  this 
link  of  reproductive  connexion,  we  find  that  one  thing  will, 
by  virtue  of  Similarity,  recall  another  separaied  from  it  in 
time,  as  when  a  portrait  recalls  the  original 

The  second  fundamental  property  of  Intellect|  termed 
Consciousness  of  Agreement,  or  Similarity,  is  a  great  power 
of  mental  reproduction,  or  a  means  of  recovering  past 
mental  statea  It  was  noticed  by  Aristotle  as  one  of  the 
links  in  the  succession  of  our  thoughts. 

As  regards  our  Jmcwledge^  or  perception,  of  things,  the  oon- 
■eioomees  of  Agreement  is  second  only  to  Discrimination,  or  the 
eoDsdoatness  of  Difference.  When  we  know  a  thing,  we  do  so 
by  its  di&renoes  and  its  agreements.  Our  full  knowledge  of  red, 
is  oor  having  contrasted  it  with  all  other  colours,  and  our  having 
compared  it  with  itself  and  with  its  various  shades.  Our  know- 
ledge of  a  chair  is  made  up  of  our  experiences  of  the  distinction 
between  it  and  other  articles  of  furniture,  &c.,  and  of  the  agree- 
ment between  it  and  other  chairs.  Both  modes  are  involved  in 
a  complete  act  of  cognition,  and  nothing  else  (except,  of  course, 
the  BelentivenesB  implied  in  the  one  and  the  other)  is  necessary. 
Our  knowledge  of  man  is  the  sum  of  the  points  of  contrast  between 
a  man  and  all  other  things,  end  the  sum  of  the  points  of  identity 
on  comparing  men  with  one  another.   Our  increase  in  knowledge 
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is  oonttanily  proceeding  in  both  directions :  we  note  new  differ- 
enoeSy  end  also  new  agreements,  among  onr  ezperienoes,  object 
and  snlject.  We  do  not  begin  to  be  oonscioos  till  we  lia.Te  the 
shock  of  difierence ;  and  we  cannot  make  that  analysis  of  our 
consdons  states,  called  the  recognition  of  plnrality,  oombinatioD, 
or  complication,  till  we  discover  agreements,  and  refer  each  part 
of  the  impression  to  its  like  among  oorprevioosimpreesioiis.  To 
perceive  is,  properly,  to  recognise,  or  identify. 

2.  Some  preliminary  explanation  of  the  kind  of  relation- 
ship subsisting  between  the  two  principles  of  Ciontigaity  and 
Similarity,  is  requisite  in  order  to  guard  against  mistakes, 
and  especially  to  prevent  misapprehension,  as  to  the  separate 
existence  of  the  two  modes  of  action  in  the  mental  frame- 
work. When  the  cohesive  link  between  any  two  contiguous 
actions,  or  images,  is  confirmed  by  a  new  occurrence  or  repe- 
tition, obviously  the  present  impression  must  revive  the  sum 
total  of  the  past  impressions,  or  reinstate  the  whole  mental 
condition  left  on  the  occasion  immediately  preceding.  Thus, 
if  I  am  disciplining  myself  in  the  act  of  drawing  a  round 
figure  vfith  my  hand,  any  one  present  effort  must  recall  the 
state  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  action,  or  the  precise  bent 
acquired  at  the  end  of  the  previous  effort,  while  that  effort 
had  to  reinstate  the  condition  at  the  end  of  the  one  preced- 
ing, and  so  on.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  repetition  can  be 
of  any  avail  in  confirming  a  physical  habit,  or  in  forming  an 
intellectual  aggregate.  But  this  reinstatement  of  a  former 
condition  by  a  present  act  of  the  same  kind,  is  really  and 
truly  a  case  of  the  operation  of  the  associating  principle  of 
similarity,  or  of  like  recalling  like ;  and  we  here  plainly  see, 
that  without  such  recall;  the  adhesion  of  contiguous  tilings 
would  be  impossible.  Hence  it  would  appear,  that  all 
through  the  exposition  of  Contiguity,  the  principle  of  Simi- 
larity has  been  tacitly  assumed ;  we  have  everywhere  taken 
for  granted,  that  a  present  occurrence  of  any  object  to  the 
view,  recalls  the  total  impression  made  by  all  the  previous 
occurrences,  and  adds  its  own  effect  to  that  total 

But,  by  thus  tacitly  assuming  the  power  of  anything 
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present  to  leinstate  the  past  impressions  of  the  same  thing, 
we  restrict  ourselves  to  those  cases  where  the  reinstatement 
is  sure  and  certain,  in  fact  to  cases  of  absolute  identity  of  the 
present  and  past  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  instances  dwelt 
upon  in  the  previous  chapter :  in  all  of  them,  the  new  move- 
ment, or  the  new  image,  was  supposed  precisely  idetUical 
with  the  old,  and  went  simply  to  reinstate  and  to  deepen 
an  impression  already  made.  We  must,  however,  now  pass 
beyond  this  field  of  examples,  and  enter  upon  a  new  class 
where  the  identity  is  only  partial,  and  is  on  that  account 
liable  to  be  missed ;  where  the  restoration,  instead  of  being 
sure,  is  doubtful;  and  where,  moreover,  the  reinstatement 
serves  higher  purposes  than  the  mere  iteration  and  deepening 
of  the  impression  already  made.  Li  all  mental  restorations 
whatsoever,  both  Contiguity  and  Similarity  are  at  work ;  in 
one  class,  the  question  is  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  con- 
tiguous bond,  the  similarity  being  sure ;  in  another  class,  the 
question  is  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  attractive  force  of  the 
likeness,  the  contiguous  adhesiveness  being  believed  certaia 
If  I  chance  to  meet  with  a  person  I  have  formerly  seen,  and 
endeavour  to  remember  bis  name,  it  will  depend  upon  the 
goodness  of  a  cohesive  link  whether  or  not  I  succeed ;  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  my  recalling  the  past  impression  of 
his  personal  appearance  through  the  force  of  the  present 
impression;  but  having  recalled  the  full  total  of  the  past 
impressions,  I  may  not  be  able  to  recover  the  accompaniment 
of  the  name ;  the  contiguity  may  be  at  fault,  although  the 
similarity  works  its  perfect  work  of  restoring  to  me  my 
previous  conception  of  the  personal  aspect  If,  on  the  other 
band,  I  see  a  man  on  the  street,  and  if  I  have  formerly  seen 
a  portrait  of  that  man,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  living 
xeidity  shall  recall  the  portrait ;  the  doubt  hangs  not  upon 
the  contiguity,  or  coherence  of  the  parts  and  surroundings 
of  the  picture,  if  it  could  be  recovered,  but  upon  the  chance 
of  its  being  recovered.  Where  things  are  identical,  the 
operation  of  similarity,  in  making  the  present  case  revive  the 
former  ones»  is  so  certain  that  it  is  not  even  mentioned ;  we 
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talk  of  the  goodness  of  the  cohesive  bond  between  the 
revived  part  and  its  accompaniments,  as  if  contigmty  ex- 
pressed the  whole  fact  of  the  restoration.  To  make  np  for 
this  partiality  of  view,  which  was  indispensable  to  a  dear 
exposition,  we  now  embrace,  with  the  like  partial  and  pro- 
minent consideration,  the  element  that  was  left  in  a  latent 
condition ;  and  allow  to  sink,  into  the  latent  state,  the  one 
that  has  hitherto  been  made  exclusively  prominent* 

3.  In  the  perfect  identity  between  a  present  and  a  past 
impression,  the  past  is  recovered  and  fused  with  the  present^ 
instantaneously  and  surely.  So  quick  and  unfaltering  ia  the 
process  that  we  lose  sight  of  it  altogether ;  we  are  acazoely 
made  aware  of  the  existence  of  an  associating  link  of  aimi* 
larity  in  the  chain  of  sequence.  When  I  look  at  the  foil 
moon,  I  am  instantly  impressed  with  the  state  arising  from 
all  my  former  impressions  of  her  disc  added  together;  so 
natural  and  necessary  does  this  restoration  seem,  that  we 
rarely  reflect  on  the  principle  implied  in  it,  namely,  the 
power  of  the  new  stimulus  to  set  on  the  nervous  cunents, 
with  all  the  energy  acquired  in  the  course  of  many  hundred 
repetitions  of  the  same  visual  impetus.  But  when  we  pen 
from  perfect  to  imperfect  or  partial  identity,  we  are  more 
readily  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  link  of  attraction 
between  similars,  for  we  find  that  sometimes  the  restoimtioD 
does  not  take  pls^e ;  cases  occur  where  we  fiail  to  be  atmck 
with  a  similitude ;  the  spark  does  not  pass  between  the  nev 
currents  and  the  old  dormant  ones.  The  failure  in  rein- 
stating the  old  condition  by  virtue  of  the  present  atamnliis^ 
is,  in  the  main,  ascribable  to  imperfect  identity.  When,  in 
some  new  impression  of  a  thing,  the  original  form  ia  muffled, 
obscured,  distorted,  disguised,  or  in  any  way  altered,  it 
is  a  chance  whether  or  not  we  identify  it;  the  amount 
of  likeness  that  remains  will  have  a  reviving  power,  or  a 

•  To  a  iDAthematicAl  ttudent  this  would  be  made  at  onoe  iataDigibla  \rw 
saying  that,  in  the  fonner  chapter,  the  Contiguity  ia  afvumed  at  fh* 
element,  and  the  Similarity  the  tonxtmU ;  in  thia  chapter,  Smikiilj 
•apposed  Tariable  and  Contiguity  constant 
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cextain  amount  of  rcinstatiog  eneq^y,  but  the  points   of 
di£reienC8  or  unlikenesd  will  operate  to  resist  the  superven- 
tion of  the  old  state,  and  wdl  tend  to  revive  objects  like 
themselves.     If  1   hear  a  musical  air   that  I  have   been 
accustomed  to,  the  new  impression  revives  the  old  as  a 
matter  of  couise ;  but  if  the  air  is  played  with  complex  har- 
monies and  accompaniments,  it  is  possible  that  the  effect 
of  these  additions  may  be  to  check  my  recognition  of  the 
piece ;  the  unlike  circumstances  may  repel  the  reinstatement 
of  the  old  experience  more  powerfully  than  the  remaining 
likeness  attracts  it ;  and  I  may  find  in  it  no  identity  what- 
ever with  an  air  previously  known,  or  even  identify  it  with 
something  altogether  diifercnt    If  my  ho)^  of  the  essential 
character  of  the  melody  is  but  feeble,  and  if  I  am  stunned 
and  confounded  with  the  new  accompaniments,  there  is 
every  likelihood  that  I  shall  not  experience  the  restoration 
of  my  past  hearing  of  the  air  intended,  and  consequently  I 
shall  not  identify  the  performance. 

4  Hie  obstructives  to  the  revival  of  the  past  through 
similitude,  may  be  classed  under  the  two  heads — Paintness 
and  Diversity.    There  are  in5tanc<>a  where  a  new  impression 
is  too  fsMs  to  strike  into  the  old-established  track  of  the 
f^fwA  impression,  and  to  make  it  alive  again ;  as  when  we 
axe  unable  to  identify  Uie  taste  of  a  very  weak  solution,  or  to 
discern  an  object  in  twili;;bt  dimntsA.    The  most  numerous 
and  interesting  cases  come,  howi.vcr.  under  the  other  head — 
Diversity,  or  mingled  likeness  and  unhkeness ;  as  when  we 
meet  an  old  acquaintance  in  a  nvw  drvM,  or  in  circumstances 
where  we  have  never  seen  the  some  i»erson  before.    The 
modes  of  diversity  are  countlr^s,  and  incapable  of  being 
flatfti^^     We  might,  indeed,  ict!u<!e  under  diversity  the 
other  of  the  two  heads,  seeini;  that  C*intn«s  implies  diversity 
of  diffres^  if  not  of  any  other  circmuAUnc* ;  but  I  prefer  con- 
sidering the  obstruction  arLiing  fnjm  U;ninr«  by  itself  after 
which  we  shall  proceed  to  the  lanjer  ficM  of  examples  marked 
by  unlikeness  in  other  respects. 

6.  The  diflScolty  or  facility  ia  resuming  a  past  mental 
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condition,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  present  similitude,  will 
plainly  depend  upon  the  Tiold  that  the  past  impression  has 
acquired ;  it  is  much  easier  to  revive  a  familiar  image  than 
an  unfamiliar,  by  the  force  of  a  new  presentation.  We  shall, 
therefore,  have  to  keep  this  circumstance  in  view,  among 
others,  in  the  course  of  our  illustration  of  the  law  of  Simi- 
larity. 

It  has  to  be  considered  how  far  natural  character — ^that 
is,  a  primitive  endowment  of  the  intellect^  enters  into  the 
power  of  reviving  similars,  or  of  bringing  together  like  things 
in  spite  of  the  repulsion  of  unlike  accompaniments.  There 
is  much  to  be  explained  in  the  preferences  shown  by  dif- 
ferent minds,  in  the  objects  that  they  most  readily  recall  to 
the  present  view;  which  preferences  determine  varieties  of 
character,  such  as  the  scientific  and  the  artistic  minda  The 
explanation  of  these  differences  was  carried  up  to  a  certain 
point  under  the  Law  of  Contiguity ;  but,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, there  is  still  a  portion  referable  to  the  existence  of 
various  modes  and  degrees  of  susceptibility  to  the  force  of 
Similarity.  From  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the 
two  energies  of  contiguous  adhesion,  and  of  attraction  of 
similars,  do  not  rise  and  fall  together  in  the  character ;  we 
may  have  one  feeble  and  the  other  strong,  in  all  proportions 
and  degrees  of  adjustment  I  believe,  moreover,  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  an  energetic  power  of  recognizing  himir 
larUy  in  gena^al,  and  that  this  is  productive  of  remarkable 
consequencea  Whether  I  shall  be  able  to  impress  these 
convictions  upon  my  readers,  will  depend  upon  the  success 
of  the  detailed  exposition  of  this  noted  peculiarity  of  our 
intellectual  nature. 

FEEBLENESS  OF  IMPRESSION. 

6.  We  commence  with  the  case  of  Faintness,  or  Feeble- 
ness, in  the  present,  or  suggesting  impression,  considered  as 
an  obstacle  to  the  revival  of  the  corresponding  previous 
impression.  There  is,  in  every  instance,  a  certain  d^[ree  of 
feebleness  that  will  disable  the  present  image  from  falling 
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into  the  track  left  hy  the  same  image  in  its  former  advent 
When  an  extremely  faint  influence,  in  the  present,  revives 
the  old  currents,  we  must  suppose  the  restoring  action  of 
similarity  to  be  unusually  vigorous  in  that  mind,  or  for  that 
dass  of  impressions.  Thus,  if  from  a  very  feeble  solution 
of  salt  in  water,  such  as  occurs  in  many  land  springs,  the 
impression  on  the  tongue  were  sufficient  to  revive  in  one 
person,  and  not  in  another,  the  past  state  of  mind  produced 
by  the  tasting  of  salt,  we  should  naturally  remark  that  the 
one  excelled  the  other  in  the  attractive  force  of  similarity  so 
far  as  concerned  Taste.  The  superiority,  however,  admits  of 
being  referred  to  various  circumstances.  (1.)  In  the  first 
place,  mere  naturpl  acuteness  of  taste,  such  as  is  shown  in 
nicety  of  discrimination,  would  also  show  itself  in  greater 
readiness  to  identify  a  feeble  impression.  (2.)  In  the  next 
place,  there  might  be  a  greater  previous  £amfliarity  with  this 
particular  taste,  the  consequence  of  repetition  and  the  other 
circumstances  fiEivouring  retentivencss.  (3.)  Distinct  from 
the  lasty  although  apt  to  concur  with  it,  is  the  habit  of 
concentrating  the  attention  upon  the  sense  of  taste,  owing  to 
some  special  interest  or  motive.  These  are  three  circum- 
stances  having  a  special  or  local  reference,  and  not  implying 
greater  power  of  Similarity  on  the  whole ;  but  we  shall 
find  reason  for  believing,  on  grounds  analogous  to  those 
brought  forward  in  support  of  a  general  power  of  retentive- 
neas,  that  persons  may  differ  as  regards  Similarity  in  general 
If  so,  this  is  a  fourth  alternative  explanation  in  the  case 
supposed. 

7.  Such  is  an  example  taken  at  random,  to  show  what  is 
meant  by  the  revival  of  impressions  under  the  impediment 
of  feebloiess.  I  might  go  systematically  through  the  Sen- 
sations of  the  various  Senses,  to  gather  illustrations  of  the 
same  Cut.  (Movements  apart  from  Sensations  hardly  fur- 
nirii  caaes  in  point)  In  the  various  sensations  of  Oiganic 
life^  there  occur  examples  of  difficult  reinstatement,  through 
feebleness  of  the  suggesting  sensation.  I  may  experience  a 
certain  uneasy  sensation,  which  I  cannot  describe  or  identify. 
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because  of  its  being  too  faintly  marked  to  reproduce  the  old 
accustomed  impression  of  the  same  thing.    It  may  be  a 
derangement  of  the  stomach,  or  the  liver,  or  the  brain,  such 
as  I  have  experienced  before,  and  possess  a  durable  otmoep- 
tion  of ;  but  being  too  little  prominent  to  strike  into  the  old 
track,  it  reminds  me  of  nothing,  and  I  cannot  tell  what  it  ia. 
By-and-by,  it  increases  somewhat^  and  becomes  powerful 
enough  to  reinstate  some  likeness  of  it  in  the  past^  and  I 
then  recognize  it    The  conditions  fieivourable  to  the  effect 
are,  as  above  stated,  a  great  acuteness  of  organic  sensibility, 
previous  familiarity,  and  the  habit  of  attending  to  organic 
states;  together  with  the  general  power  of  Similarity.    A 
keen  organic  sensibility  may  be  noted  as  a  peculiarity  of 
some  constitutions,  making  the  individual  extremely  self- 
conscious,  in  the  acceptation  of  being  alive  to  every  passing 
change  of  organic  state ;  generating  hypochondria  and  the 
alternation  of  fears  and  hopes  r^;arding  one's  bodily  wel- 
feire.    The  peculiarity  will  be  occasionally  found  rising  to 
a  morbid  extreme ;  as  when  the  individual  never  passes  an 
hour  without  solicitude  on  the  matter  of  health  and  mor- 
tality.   Obtuseness  of  feeling  to  what  is  going  on  within 
the  various  bodily  parts  is  a  defect  fraught  with  dangerous 
neglect ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  needless  amount  of 
distress,  and  a  needless  waste  of  precaution,  may  be  the 
result  of  too  much  sensibility,  whether  this  have  its  origin 
in  the  sense  or  lu  the  intellect 

8.  I  have  already  cited  an  example  irom  Taste.  There 
would  be  no  material  difference  in  the  circumstances  of  a 
case  of  SmelL  When  a  very  fiednt  odour  is  recognind  or 
identified,  this  shows  that,  notwithstanding  the  laintnesa  of 
the  impression,  the  previous  sum  total  of  the  same  smell  has 
been  brought  back  If  two  persons  be  subjected  to  a  particu* 
lar  odour,  as  in  walking  through  a  garden,  and  if  one  detects 
it  while  the  other  does  not,  the  explanation  is  to  be  sought, 
as  before,  either  in  the  General  Power  of  Similarity,  or  in 
one  or  more  of  the  three  Special  and  Local  circumstances — 
namely,  greater  natural  delicacy  or  acuteness  of  the  oigan. 
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greater  pievious  familiarity  with  the  odour,  and  a  habit  of 
concentrating  attention  upon  odours  in  general,  or  this  in 
particular.  Could  we  ascertain  that  both  persons  had  an 
equally  acute  or  delicate  nose,  we  should  have  to  account  for 
the  difiference  by  the  two  other  local  circumstances — ^greater 
preyious  fiuniliarity,  and  the  habit  of  attention,  or  else  by 
the  power  of  Similarity  on  the  whole.  If  we  know  that  two 
penons  are  equal  as  regards  both  fieuniliarity  with  an  odour 
and  the  habit  of  attending  to  it  (circumstances  tolerably  easy 
to  ascertain,  and  likely  to  go  together),  the  greater  power  of 
identification  displayed  by  one  would  either  prove  a  special 
delicacy  of  the  organ,  or  be  referable  to  Similarity  in  general. 

9.  The  sense  of  Touch  does  not  appear  to  furnish  any 
instructive  case  of  the  action  of  reinstatement  made  difficult 
by  feebleness  of  impression,  for  we  can  usually  command 
any  degree  of  contact  that  we  please.  We  may,  however, 
derive  examples  in  point  from  Hearing.  It  often  happens 
that  sounds  are  so  fiunt  as  to  be  barely  discernible,  in 
which  case  we  shall  observe  one  person  making  them  out, 
and  another  missing  them.  The  difference  of  acuteness 
most  be  refexied,  as  before,  to  delicacy  of  ear,  to  familiarity, 
acquired  delicacy  through  the  habit  of  attention,  or  else  to 
general  Similarity.  The  influence  of  familiarity,  in  par- 
ticnlar,  is  well  exemplified  in  sounds.  Compare  the  hearing 
of  our  mother  tongue  with  the  hearing  of  a  foreign  tougue ; 
every  one  knows  how  easy  it  is  to  catch  up  an  utterance  in 
the  one^  even  when  very  faintly  pronounced,  and  how  we 
fidl  in  the  other  under  like  circumstancea  The  same  con- 
trast is  observed  between  a  familiar  voice  and  the  voice  of  a 
stranger ;  persons  partially  deaf  identify  the  speech  of  those 
about  them,  and  are  unable  to  understand  others  speaking  at 
the  same  pitch.  This  fiict  obtains  all  through  the  field  of 
assodatiotts  by  similarity ;  the  more  thoroughly  accustomed 
the  mental  system  is  to  an  impression,  the  lighter  the  touch 
needed  to  make  it  present  at  any  moment 

10.  The  same  line  of  illustration  can  be  carried  out  under 
the  Sense  of  Sight    There  is  a  point  of  twilight  dimness 
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when  objects  begin  to  be  doubtful ;  they  fiail  to  reinstate  the 
corresponding  previous  impressions  whereby  their  identity  is 
made  apparent  Haziness  in  the  intervening  sky,  and  mere 
distance,  have  the  same  effect  In  those  circumstances,  we 
find  that  an  object  can  be  identified  by  one  person,  and  not 
by  others  equally  well  situated  for  discerning  it  Familiaiity, 
together  with  professional  habits  of  attention,  will  in  many 
cases  explain  the  difference,  as  when  a  sailor  identifies  a 
speck  on  the  horizon  as  a  ship  of  a  particular  build.  Other- 
wise, the  superiority  of  one  person  over  another  in  discern- 
ment must  be  ascribed  either  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  eye, 
or  to  the  force  of  similarity  in  general 

11.  In  the  case  of  very  exalted  acuteness  of  sense,  such 
as  we  witness  among  the  Indians,  who  can  discern  the  tread 
of  horses  at  a  great  distance  by  applying  the  ear  to  the 
ground,  and  who  have  also  a  high  degree  of  long-sightedness, 
we  must  refer  principally  to  the  two  circumstances  included 
in  the  education  of  the  eye — ^familiarity  and  habitual  concen- 
tration. It  may  be  that  natural  acuteness  of  sense  is  heredi- 
tary in  that  state  of  life ;  still,  practice  is  undoubtedly  the 
main  cause  of  the  remarkable  difference  in  this  respect 
between  these  savage  tribes  and  the  generality  of  mankind. 
The  education  is  not  simply  a  frequent  repetition  of  those 
sensations  of  the  tramp  of  horses  or  men  on  the  ear,  but  the 
concentration  cf  the  brain  upon  the  sense  on  those  occasions, 
whereby  an  intense  stretch  of  attention  habitually  accom- 
panies the  act  of  listening.  The  degree  of  voluntary  atten- 
tion given  to  an  observation  of  sense,  will  at  any  time  make 
the  sensation  more  acute;  a  habit  of  absorbing  attention 
wiU  generate  a  permanent  acuteness  at  the  expense  of 
attention  to  other  things.  A  painter  will  be  the  more 
impressed  with  a  landscape  that  he  is  deaf  to  the  song  of 
birds,  the  hum  of  insects,  or  the  murmur  of  the  breeze ;  the 
whole  soul,  passing  into  one  sense,  aggrandizes  that  sense 
and  starves  the  rest 

1 2.  The  acuteness  of  the  senses  in  animals  may  in  like 
manner  be  accounted  for.    The  scent  of  the  dog  resolves 
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itself  into  the  identification  of  an  exceedingly  fidnt  impres- 
sion. An  effluvium  on  the  nostiils  of  a  pointer,  revives  the 
former  impression  of  the  smell  of  a  hare,  while  on  the  human 
nose  the  same  effluvium  is  utterly  devoid  of  effect  Here 
we  must  attribute  the  distinction  neither  to  education  nor 
to  the  force  of  the  association  of  similarity,  but  to  the 
acutoness  of  the  smelling  organ.  Any  given  smell  will  pro- 
duce a  &r  more  intense  sensation  in  a  dog  than  in  a  man. 
If  we  take  a  scent  sufficiently  strong  to  be  felt  by  both,  as 
when  the  hare  is  brought  close  enough  to  be  felt  as  a  smell 
on  the  human  nose,  the  man  is  calm  in  his  manifestations, 
whereas  the  dog  is  excited  almost  to  madness.  By  this  we 
can  see,  that  such  is  the  organization  of  the  smelling  organ 
of  the  dog,  that  impressions  made  on  it  are  transmitted  to 
the  brain  in  a  highly  magnified  stete ;  and  further,  it  may 
be,  that  the  brain  is  specially  inflammable  to  a  particular 
class  of  sensations  of  smell,  an  effect  to  which  nothing  corre- 
sponding is  found  in  the  human  constitution. 

The  fiiT-sightedness  of  birds  depends  in  part  on  the 
adaptation  of  their  eyes  to  distant  vision.  It  corresponds 
with  the  fiur-sightedness  of  persons  habituated  to  remote 
olgects,  or  to  the  change  that  age  makes  in  the  lenses  of  the 
hmnan  eye.  We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  superior 
development  of  the  adapting  muscles  of  the  eye  in  birds, 
whereby  the  oxgan  can  go  through  a  greater  range  of  adjust- 
ment than  is  in  the  power  of  other  animals. 

In  the  examples,  under  the  present  head,  we  have  thus 
brought  into  view,  as  circumstances  affecting  the  recall  of 
past  impression  by  a  present,  a  power  operating  generally, 
and  three  local  conditions.  Probably  in  all  these  instances, 
the  special  conditions  are  of  far  mora  importance  than  the 
general ;  but  whether  the  natural  or  the  acquired  delicacy  of 
a  sense  usually  tells  most»  we  do  not  pretend  to  decida 

SDCILARITT  IN  DIYEBSITY.— SENSATIONa 

IS.  We  now  approach  the  case  that  contains  the  greatest 
amoont  of  interesting  applications — the  case  of  similarity 
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disguised  by  mixture  with  foreign  elements,  the  like  in  the 
midst  of  the  Unlika  There  is  often  very  great  difiBculty  in 
recognizing  an  old  familiar  object  owing  to  alterations  that 
have  been  made  upon  it  Coming  back  after  a  lapse  of  years 
to  a  place  where  we  have  formerly  been,  we  find  houses  and 
streets  and  fields  and  persons  so  altered  that  we  at  first  fiEol  to 
identify  them ;  the  differences  that  have  overgrown  the  per- 
manent features  are,  in  many  cases,  such  as  to  destroy  tiieir 
power  of  reinstating  the  ancient  impressiona  When  likeness 
is  thus  surrounded  with  diversity,  it  is  a  doubtful  point 
whether  the  attraction  of  similars  will  succeed  in  reviving 
the  old  by  means  of  the  new.  In  these  cases  of  doubtful 
and  difficult  reinstatement,  there  may  be  observed  great 
differences  in  the  intellectual  reach  of  individuals :  of  a 
number  of  persons  placed  in  a  similar  predicament^  some 
wlU  be  struck  with  the  likeness ;  the  flash  of  identity  will 
come  over  them,  and  the  past  will  stand  side  by  side  with 
its  muffled  likeness  in  the  present ;  others  again  will  see  no 
identity,  the  attraction  of  the  new  for  the  old  will,  in  them, 
be  overborne  and  quenched  by  the  surrounding  diversity. 

To  trace  the  workings  of  the  attractive  force  of  similaiity 
in  its  struggles  with  the  obstruction  of  unlike  accompani- 
ments, I  count  one  of  the  most  interesting  problems  of 
mental  science ;  and  I  trust  that,  in  the  course  of  the  illus- 
tration that  will  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  present  chapter, 
my  readers  will  grow  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  Although 
any  natural  defect  in  this  link  of  reproduction  is  perhaps  less 
capable  of  being  made  up  by  artificial  means  than  in  the 
case  of  Contiguity,  yet  we  shall  see  that  here  too  there  are 
circumstances,  under  our  control,  that  aid  in  clearing  the  way 
lor  the  reviving  stroke  of  similarity. 

14  Before  proceeding  to  the  main  subject  under  the 
present  head,  namely,  the  Sensations,  I  shall  advert  to  the 
one  case  of  Action,  or  Movement,  that  furnishes  interesting 
examples  of  the  working  of  the  present  law,  I  mean  articu- 
late action,  or  SpeecL  In  the  numerous  and  various  trains 
of  articulation  entering  into  our  education  in  language,  there 
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are  many  instances  of  recurring  likeness  in  the  midst  of 
unlikeness,  leading  to  the  revival  of  the  past  by  the  present 
Wa  are  constantly  recalling  past  sayings  of  our  own  and  of 
other  people,  and  passages  of  writings  that  we  have  read,  by 
hitting  on  catch-words  or  identical  phrases  when  our  thoughts 
are  running  in  some  quite  different  channel.  The  single 
word '  phrenzy '  uttered  with  emphasis  will  recall,  in  a  mind 
familiar  with  the  passage,  '  The  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  phrenzy 
rolling ; '  the  principal  epithet  in  such  a  case  being  enough  to 
reinstate  the  entire  connected  train.  Through  the  suggestion 
of  common  words,  we  can  thus  leap  from  one  passage  to 
another,  by  the  remotest  fetches,  in  an  endless  succession  of 
recollections.  The  character  of  the  mind  wiU  determine  the 
prevailing  character  of  the  revived  sayings ;  in  one  mind, 
they  will  be  poetical  and  ornate ;  in  another,  the  preference 
will  be  for  prose  melody ;  in  a  third,  epigram  and  wit ;  in  a 
fourth,  sententious  wisdom  and  prudential  saws.  The  sayings 
and  passages  that  have  been  impressed  upon  ns,  in  the  course 
of  our  education,  will  come  up  through  the  medium  of 
common  phrases ;  and  the  general  power  of  similarity  in  the 
mind,  modified  by  the  quality  of  the  Articulate  sensibility 
in  particular,  will  determine  the  abundance  of  this  class  of 
revivals,  in  other  words,  the  quantity  of  speech  flowing  into 
the  utterance  of  the  individual  The  force  of  Contiguity 
strings  together  in  the  mind  words  that  have  been  uttered 
together ;  the  force  of  Similarity  brings  forward  recollections 
from  different  times  and  circumstances  and  connexions,  and 
makes  a  new  train  out  of  many  old  ones.  I  may  have  learnt, 
at  one  time,  a  passage  from  Milton,  at  another,  an  extract 
from  Pope,  on  a  third  occasion,  a  piece  from  Campbell ;  mere 
contiguity  would  enable  me  when  reminded  of  the  commenc- 
ing words  of  any  of  these  passages  to  repeat  the  whole  ;  but 
the  energetic  working  of  similarity  causes  me  to  break 
into  any  one  or  all  of  them,  while  speaking  on  some  remote 
subject  I  chance  to  fall  upon  two  or  three  words  resembling 
an  expression  in  one  of  the  pieces ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
divenity  of  the  context,  the  old  stream  of  recollection  is 
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nscnmrtitulcd.  and  the  entire  passage  brought  within  my 
oommanl  The  attraction  of  sameness  is  here  manifested  as 
overcoming  the  repulsion  of  diversity.  I  am  uttering  a 
connccuxl  scries  of  words,  and  among  these,  one,  two,  or 
three  have  by  chance  the  echo  of  one  of  the  falls  of  an  old 
utterance ;  instantly  I  feel  myself  plunged  in  the  entire 
current  of  the  past,  and  may  avail  myself  of  any  portion  of 
it  to  8er\e  my  present  end  in  speaking.  Neither  the  unlike- 
ness  of  the  context,  nor  the  totally  foreign  nature  of  the 
subject  matter,  will  stifle  the  reviving  action  in  a  mind  vciy 
much  alive  to  articulate  efiects.  As  Contiguous  adhesive- 
ness is  measured  by  the  fewness  of  repetitions  necessary  to 
fix  a  connected  speech  in  the  memory.  Similarity  is  measured 
by  the  amount  of  repulsion  and  disparity  that  can  be  over- 
come, in  bringing  an  old  train  forward  by  the  force  of  a  new 

one. 

Unlikeness  of  circumstances  and  situations  is  no  bar  to 

the  revival  of  past  expressions,  any  more  than  difference  of 

verbal  context  and  subject  matter.    A  word  casually  spoken 

in  some  present  emergency,  will  often  revive  a  stream  of 

recollections  and  incidents   long  past,   where   that   word 

chanced  to  figure  as  an  important  turning  point  of  the 

history.    It  is  hardly  possible  to  fall  into  the  phrase  '  every 

man  to  do  his  duty,'  without  being  put  on  the  track  of  our 

recollection  of  Nelson's  last  victory.    So  tie  word  '  duty  *  is 

liable  at  any  time  to  bring  up  the  Duke  of  WeUington. 

These  verbal  coincidences  are  one  great  link  of  connexion 

between  us  and  our  past  experiences ;  they  put  us  ever  and 

anon  upon  the  track  of  some  bygone  incident  in  our  history. 

And  the  more  alive  we  are  to  the  influence  of  words,  tht 

larger  is  the  share  of  reviving  efficacy  that  belongs  to  them. 

The  hold  that  we  have  of  language  is   not   confined 

to  the  articulate  organs,  but  extends  over  the  senses  of 

hearing  and  sight,  and  is  besides  influenced  by  the  emotions  ; 

and  we  shall  therefore  have  to  recur  to  the  topic  on  various 

occasions.    The  importance  of  language  in  the  operations  of 

intellect  generally,  justifies  a  frequent  reference  to  it 
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the  general  power  of  Similarity,  all  the  special 
or  local  conditions  of  revival  nnder  Feebleness  apply  to 
revival  nnder  diversity— (1)  acnteness  of  sense,  (2)  previous 
familiarity,  (3)  acquired  delicacy  or  habits  of  attention; 
and  to  these  a  fourth  has  now  to  be  added.  In  the  case  of  a 
present  object  bringing  up  a  past,  both  resembling  it,  and 
also  difiTeiing  from  it,  there  is  obviously  a  struggle  or  contest 
of  attracting  similarities.  In  the  example  now  given — 
language — a  certain  passage  before  the  mind  may  bring  up, 
from  the  past,  another  passage  resembling  in  expression,  but 
differing  in  sense ;  or  a  passage  resembling  in  sense,  but 
differing  in  expression :  this  shows  that  both  peculiarities 
have  a  power  of  attraction,  each  for  its  own  kind,  although 
one  prevails,  and  is  thereupon  called  the  stronger  attraction. 
ABC  is  liable  to  bring  up  ADE,  the  likeness  being  struck  on 
A ;  or  BF6,  on  the  likeness  of  B ;  or  CHI,  on  the  likeness 
of  C.  The  attraction  of  B  for  some  combination  where  it 
enters,  and  of  C  for  a  combination  where  it  enters,  have  to  be 
overcome  by  A,  in  order  to  secure  the  recovery  of  ADE. 
Now,  the  less  active  B  and  C  are,  the  more  easily  will  A 
predominate  and  effect  the  recall ;  that  is,  if  all  the  local 
conditions  above  specified  are  of  a  low  order  as  respects  B 
and  C,  while  the  same  conditions  are  well  developed  in  A,  the 
chances  in  favour  of  A  are  proportionally  great  Hence,  the 
additional  circumstance  applicable  to  Similarity  in  Diversity 
is  (4)  a  law  suaeeptHrility,  or  eamparative  insensibility,  to  the 
points  of  di^erenee.  A  speech  will  recall  by  preference  other 
speeches  resembling  in  diction,  if  the  individual  is  more 
highly  susceptible  to  language,  than  to  meaning  or  subject- 
matter. 

15.  To  pass  to  the  Sensations.  In  Organic  Life,  there  are 
many  cases  of  a  sensation  repeated  with  new  admixtures, 
serving  to  disguise  its  character,  and  to  prevent  its  recalling 
the  former  instances  of  the  same  impressions.  It  often 
happens  that  the  same  organic  state  is  produced  by  very 
different  causes.  A  shock  of  grief,  a  glut  of  pleasure,  a  fit 
of  overworking,  an  accidental  loss  of  two  or  three  nights' 
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rest,  may  all  end  in  the  very  same  kind  of  headache,  stupor, 
or  feeling  of  discomfort;  but  the  great  difference  in  the 
antecedents  may  prevent  our  identifying  the  occasions.  The 
derangement  caused  by  grief  is  more  likely  to  recall  a 
previous  occasion  of  a  similar  grief,  than  to  suggest  a  time 
of  overdone  enjoyment ;  the  sameness  in  organic  state  is,  in 
the  case  of  such  a  paralld,  nullified  by  the  repulsion  of 
opposites  in  the  accompanying  circumstances;  a  state  of 
grief  does  not  permit  a  time  of  pleasure  to  be  recalled  and 
dwelt  upon ;  the  loss  of  a  parent  at  home  is  not  compatible 
with  the  remembrauce  of  a  long  night  of  gaiety  abroad. 
Hence  we  do  not  identify  the  supposed  state  of  organic 
depression  with  all  the  previous  recurrences  of  the  same 
state;  unless,  indeed,  a  scientific  education  has  made  us 
aware  of  the  sameness  of  the  physical  effects  resulting  from 
the  most  dissimilar  causes. 

16.  Under  Taste,  we  have  examples  of  a  like  nature.  A 
taste  may  be  so  disguised  by  mixture  as  to  be  undiscemible ; 
the  presence  of  the  other  ingredients  operating  to  resist  the 
reviviDg  power  of  the  one  that  we  desire  to  identify.  In  a 
solution  of  Epsom  salts,  we  should  not  be  able  to  discern  a 
small  quantity  of  sugar ;  the  saline  bitter  of  the  salts  over- 
powering the  sugary  tasta  Again,  when  malt  liquor  becomes 
sour,  we  are  unable  to  discriminate  any  longer  the  alcoholic 
taste;  the  acid  taste  overcomes  every  other  sensation.  If, 
in  such  a  case,  the  alcohol  is  still  discernible  by  any  one  per- 
son, when  others  fail  to  perceive  it,  we  should  say  that  such 
an  one's  memory  had  been  specially  impressed  by  alcohol 

17.  Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  sensations  identified 
through  actual  sameness,  the  identification  being  impeded 
only  by  others  mixed  up  with  them.  A  case  of  greater  com- 
plicacy and  more  importance  is  furnished  by  the  existence  of 
sensations  really  different,  but  having  something  in  common 
that  cannot  be  seized  by  itself.  Take  as  an  instance  the  tastes 
of  the  various  wines  ;  these  are  aU  different,  and  if  similarity 
acted  only  in  absolute  sameness,  port  would  remind  us  only  of 
port,  claret  of  claret,  madeira  of  madeira,  and  so  on.    But  we 
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find  that  iheie  is  so  much  of  a  common  influence  in  all  wines, 
that  any  of  them  can  remind  us  of  a  great  many  others ; 
we,  at  the  same  time,  noting  points  of  difference,  when  they 
are  thus  brought  into  comparison.  It  is  this  common  influ- 
ence, with  its  suggesting  power,  that  has  led  mankind  to 
constitute  what  is  termed  a  doss,  or  a  genus,  'wine,'  com- 
prehending many  widely-scattered  individuals.  The  identi- 
fication of  likeness  in  the  midst  of  unlikeness,  in  other 
words,  of  a  common  property,  is  the  essence  of  this  classi- 
fying operation.  A  class  is  distinct  from  a  catalogue  by 
yirtae  of  a  common  resemblance,  in  the  midst  of  diversity. 
Again,  the  class,  'wines,'  identified  through  their  common 
organic  sensation  and  taste,  is  merged  in  a  larger  class  when 
spirituous  liquors  come  to  be  known.  There  is  felt  to  be  an 
identity  between  the  principal  effect  of  these  liquors  on  the 
system,  and  the  effect  of  the  various  members  of  the  vinous 
group.  The  class  is  now  extended ;  yet,  because  of  there 
being  some  features  common  to  wines  that  do  not  attach  to 
spirits,  the  wines  are  still  retained  in  a  group  apart,  subor- 
dinate to  the  laiger  group,  or  as  a  species  coming  under  the 
other  as  a  genua  The  addition  of  malt  liquors  to  the  com- 
parison extends  the  identity  still  farther,  and  enlarges  the 
class  of  substances  that  suggest  one  another  through  the 
common  quality  of  causing  intoxication.  These  malt  liquors 
being  themselves  identical  in  more  points  than  those  com- 
mon to  them  with  wines  and  distilled  spirits,  they  also  make 
a  small  species  by  themselves,  contained  in  the  comprehen- 
sive genus  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

It  was  not  discovered  at  first  that  this  influence,  com- 
mon  to  so  many  substances  derived  from  such  various 
natoral  sources  (the  gmpe,  the  sugar-cane,  barley,  oats, 
rioe,  fta),  was  owing  to  one  sole  ingredient  occurring  under 
various  oombixmtions.  The  identification  had  proceeded 
solely  on  their  common  influence  on  the  human  system, 
and  not  from  a  knowledge  of  the  common  element,  alcohoL 
Had  the  grouping  proceeded  on  this  perception,  the  case 
would  have  been  exactly  like  those  above  described,  when: 
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a  taste  or  smell  is  identified  in  its  mixtmes  with  other  tastes 
or  smells.  But  the  substances  were  classed  together,  without 
men  knowing  whether  it  was  that  many  different  liquors  had 
the  same  action  on  the  human  body,  or  that  there  was  one 
substance  pervading  many  compounds,  to  which  the  influence 
was  solely  owing.  It  was  a  generalization  of  a  common  in* 
temal  feeling  or  attribute,  not  of  a  common  external  object 

Another  example  akin  to  the  foregoing  is  furnished  by 
the  Pungent  Odours.  The  influence  of  the  various  kinds  <^ 
snuff  upon  the  nose  is  so  well  marked,  that  we  readily 
identify  it  notwithstanding  differences  of  aroma  or  flavour. 
Upon  this  similarity,  we  group  all  the  different  varieties 
together,  and  make  a  class  of  bodies,  any  one  of  which  may 
be  used  for  any  other  when  the  common  effect  of  pungency 
is  desired.  The  kinds  of  snuff  would  doubtless  also  be 
identified  on  the  ground  of  their  conmion  origin,  the  tobacco 
plant,  like  wines  by  the  grape.  But  looking  at  the  subjective 
sensation  of  the  snuffs,  we  find  that  this  assimilates  itself  to 
a  like  sensation  produced  from  other  bodies ;  thus,  the  odour 
of  smelling  salts  may  by  similarity  recall  the  odour  of  snuffs, 
and  the  two  different  substances  will  hence  be  brought 
together  in  the  mind.  If  we  have  at  any  time  acquired  the 
impression  of  hartshorn,  this  impression  also  might  be  recalled 
in  virtue  of  its  resemblance  to  these  others ;  we  should  then 
have  three  distinct  experiences  summoned  up  from  different 
times  and  circumstances  of  our  past  history,  these  experi- 
ences presenting  three  different  substances  lying  quite  remote 
from  one  another  in  nature,  but  now  brought  together  under 
the  view  of  the  mind,  through  exerting  on  it  a  common  influ- 
ence. If  our  acquaintance  with  pungent  odours  had  been  still 
greater,  others  would  be  recalled  to  join  the  group  already 
formed,  and  we  should  have  amassed,  from  far  or  near,  a 
multitude  of  recollections  strung  upon  one  common  thread 
of  resemblance,  and  these  recollections  would  thenceforth  be 
held  together  as  a  group  in  the  mind,  forming  what  we  term 
a  class,  a  genus,  or  a  generalization  of  agreeing  objects. 

In  this  instance,  there  is  no  external  element  common 
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to  all  the  bodies  producing  the  pungent  effect ;  the  classifi- 
cation is  based  purely  on  the  common  sensation  of  smelL 
The  smelling  salts  and  hartshorn  are  identical,  inasmuch  as 
both  yield  ammonia ;  but  the  effluvium  of  snuff  is  not 
ammonia,  although  found  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  it  in 
chemical  constitution. 

These  various  identifications  put  to  the  test  the  force  of 
similarity  in  different  individuals.  While  seized  by  some 
minds,  they  are  wholly  missed  by  others ;  and  the  reason  for 
their  being  missed  usually  resolves  itself  into  deficiency  in 
one  or  more  of  the  five  conditions  already  recounted — ^natural 
delicacy  of  the  sense  itself,  previous  familiarity,  acquired 
delicacy,  low  rasceptibility  to  the  points  of  difference,  and 
general  power  of  Similarity.  Moreover,  there  may  never 
have  been  any  motive  or  desire  to  strike  out  identities  in 
the  department 

18.  The  illustration  of  Similarity  in  Touch  might  be  very 
copious. 

The  intellectual  sensations  of  Touch  comprise  the  feel- 
ings of  Temperature,  of  Plurality  of  points,  and  of  Muscu- 
larity in  conjunction  with  touch  proper  Everything  handled 
for  the  purpose  of  discerning  its  tactile  properties  affects  all 
these  sensibilities ;  and  there  may  be  the  greatest  variety  in 
their  conjunctions,  and  a  corresponding  scope  for  detecting 
likeness  coupled  with  unlikeness.  Vfe  identify  the  soft, 
warm  contact  of  wool ;  the  cold,  hard  smoothness  of  poUshed 
stone ;  the  roughness  of  a  file — in  the  midst  of  diver^sity  of 
shapes  size,  and  weight  We  identify  de;^es  of  weight 
without  much  difficulty,  unless  distracted  by  some  very  acute 
aooompanying  sensibility,  as  cold  or  heat  We  recojpize 
tactile  shape  in  variety  of  surface,  material,  wei^-ht,  and  size. 
Our  discrimination  of  distinct  pr^p«rt;es  becomes  kr.owIe'i;;e 
only  when  supplemented  by  our  sense  of  ai.TeerLerit ;  a  pre* 
sent  high  temperature  is  d^tl^ij^IsLed  from  a  recent  low-rr, 
and  identified  with  prr/io-is  expeneLC^f  of  iLe  SAce  Ir^ter.^ 
d^giee;  by  which  rceans  our  nc^ti'^n  of  tL^t  qin.^ty  is  ccn> 
plele    We  are  itzs  in  p/;^*e«.on  of  cli.*vi*>s  of  iL^/%  \a>A 
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upon  each  recurring  attribute  that  we  are  able  to.  identify  in 
the  midst  of  diverse  accompaniments. 

19.  To  take  next  the  sense  of  Hearing.  The  analysis  of 
sounds  has  shown  us  the  complexity  of  the  characters  attach- 
ing to  any  one  individual  sound,  and  to  what  extent  identity 
in  some  of  these  may  be  disguised  by  differences  in  others. 
For  example,  the  pitch  of  a  note  may  be  readily  identified 
when  sounded  on  some  voice  or  instrument  familiar  to  us ; 
but,  on  a  strange  instrument,  we  are  less  able  to  make  out  the 
identity.  The  change  of  quality  in  the  note,  the  greater  or 
less  emphasis,  the  different  duration  of  the  sound, — as  in  com- 
paring a  piano  note  with  an  organ,  all  tend  to  disguise  the 
pitch,  and  to  render  a  more  delicate  or  a  more  cultivated  ear 
necessary  for  its  discernment  If  the  same  note  be  played 
feebly  on  the  violin  and  thundered  on  the  organ,  the  great 
disparity  of  emphasis  will  confound  the  obtuse  ear,  and  stifle 
the  feeling  of  identity. 

The  illustration  takes  a  wider  sweep,  when  we  suppose  a 
continuous  flow  of  a  sound,  as  in  a  musical  performance  or  a 
consecutive  address.      The  effects  on  the  ear  being  more 
varied,  there  is  greater  scope  for  tracing  similarities,  and 
more  opportunity  for  the  obstruction  arising  from  diversity. 
We  can  commonly  identify  an  air  that  we  have  once  known, 
on  all  varieties  of  instruments,  and  with  or  without  har- 
monies.   But  it  w'll  happen  to  persons,  little  accomplished 
in  music,  to  miss  a  known  air  when  played  on  a  full  band, 
while  they  could  readily  identify  it  on  a  single  instrument 
Musicians  can  also  identify  the  key  of  a  piece,  although  this 
point  of  identity  must  be  enveloped  in  the  widest  differences 
as  regards  everything  else.     We  are  also  accustomed  to 
ascribe  a  common  emotion  to  many  compositions ;  we  classify 
airs  as  martial,  gay,  solemn,  sacred,  melancholy,  &c.     In  so 
far  as  tliere  is  any  reality  in  these  distinctions,  they  axe  made 
out  by  the  force  of  similarity,  recalling  past  and  scattered 
examples  of  an  effect  felt  at  the  present  moment    A  more 
substantial  agreement  is  that  commonly  found  in  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  same  master. 
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The  piopeity  of  artieulaieness  of  sound  is  very  apt  to  be 
disguised,  bj  strange  accompaniments,  beyond  the  teach  of 
identity.  Our  ear  for  articolation  is  formed  in  the  first  in- 
stance on  the  voices  around  us ;  we  identify  with  ease  a  letter 
or  a  word  as  pronounced  by  those ;  in  fact,  the  casual  peculi- 
arities of  their  manner  become,  as  it  were,  fused  with  our  sense 
of  the  articulations  themselves.  A  child  bom  in  Yorkshire 
acquires  an  ear  for  the  vowels  and  consonants  of  the  alphabet 
as  sounded  in  Yorkshire.  If  we  pass  into  Middlesex,  the 
articulations  correspond  without  being  identical;  and  we 
may  or  may  not  identify  the  old  words  under  the  new  utter- 
ancsL  The  experiment  would  show  whether  the  ear  is  good 
as  respects  the  essential  quality  of  articulate  form,  just  as 
the  trials  above  alluded  to  show  the  degree  of  delicacy  as 
regards  the  pitch  of  a  note.  Some  ears  are  but  Ceuntly 
susceptible  to  the  distinctiveness  of  the  articulations,  or  to 
the  essential  difference  between  one  vowel  and  another,  and 
between  one  consonant  and  those  closely  allied  to  it  If 
such  ears  happen  to  be  acutely  sensible  to  the  qualities  of 
different  voices,  and  to  differences  of  emphasis,  or  stress, 
they  will  be  more  strongly  acted  on  by  the  disagreements 
than  by  the  agreementa 

Pronunciation,  accent  or  brogue,  cadence  and  elocution 
generally,  form  a  large  part  of  the  collective  impression  of 
articulate  utterance :  to  which  we  must  add  gesticulation  and 
manner  as  apparent  to  the  eye.  Taking  all  these  sources  of 
diversity  in  connexion  with  the  one  main  feature  of  articulate 
utterance,  we  may  derive  an  unlimited  fund  of  examples  of 
re-instatement  made  difficult  by  unlike  accompaniments. 
Voice,  pronunciation,  accent,  cadence,  and  gesticulation,  are 
inseparable  from  articulation ;  and  we  become  accustomed  to 
the  sound  of  words  as  beset  with  a  particular  mode  of  each 
of  these  effects.  Often  indeed  we  take  up  a  meaning  from 
fHAwnoF  alone.  Accordingly,  when  we  come  to  listen  to 
strangers*  to  the  people  of  another  province,  to  foreigners,  we 
experience  the  difficulty  of  identifying  the  articulation  in  the 
midst  of  unusual  combinations.    The  goodness  of  the  ear  fur 
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articulation  proper  is  submitted  to  a  trying  ordeal,  as  the  ear 
for  pitch  is  tested  by  the  sound  of  a  strange  instrument  The 
trial  is  greatest  of  all  when  we  are  endeavouring  to  acquire 
a  foreign  languaga  Here  the  one  effect  of  the  articulation 
of  vowels  and  consonants,  needs  to  make  itself  felt  amid  the 
distraction  of  a  manifold  variety  of  other  effects.  Nothing 
proves  so  decisively  the  goodness  of  the  articulate  sensibility 
of  the  ear,  as  the  readiness  to  follow  a  foreigner  speaking 
his  own  language.  The  power  of  identifying  the  essentials 
of  the  articulation  in  the  diversity  of  all  else,  is  in  such 
circumstances  conspicuously  manifested.  It  will  happen, 
however,  that  a  person  is  more  than  usually  sensitive  to 
some  of  the  accompaniments  that  do  not  concern  the  con- 
veyance of  the  meaning ;  an  ear  strongly  impressed  with  the 
accent  and  cadence,  and  permitting  itself  to  be  much  en- 
grossed with  the  different  turns  of  the  emphasis  and  modula- 
tion, is  by  that  circumstance  rendered  more  obtuse  to  the 
articulate  character  or  to  the  meaning  of  the  words.  The 
thunder  of  a  diverse  and  unaccustomed  cadence  drowns  the 
still  small  voice  of  expressive  utterance.  An  acute  ear  for 
oratory  is  thus  a  great  obstruction  to  the  acquirement  of 
languages ;  so  is  an  eye  unduly  impressed  with  gesticulatp 
display.  In  listening  to  our  own  language,  spoken  in  the 
style  that  we  are  accustomed  to,  the  sensitiveness  to  those 
accompaniments  is  in  our  favour,  and  brings  home  the  mean- 
ing all  the  more  powerfully ;  but  when  they  are  totally 
changed  in  character,  as  when  we  listen  to  a  Frenchman,  we 
are  just  as  much  put  out^  in  identifying  the  articulation,  as 
in  the  other  case  we  were  assisted. 

20.  The  ear,  as  formerly  remarked,  is  the  principal  matrix 
for  embodying  our  recollections  of  language.  A  speech  heard 
is,  in  great  part,  remembered  as  a  connected  series  of  auditory 
impressions.  Our  recollections  of  this  class  are  liable  to  be 
recalled  by  similarity,  under  circumstances  of  diversity.  We 
can  scarcely  listen  to  any  address,  without  being  reminded 
of  many  past  addresses,  through  occurring  phrases,  tones, 
and  peculiarities  that  lead  us  into  some  formerly  experienced 
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track  of  impiesaions  on  our  ear.  The  greater  our  suscepti- 
bility to  the  articulate  quality  that  governs  distinctness  of 
meaning,  the  more  readily  shall  we  fall  upon  previous  ad- 
dresses that  correspond  in  phraseology ;  if  we  are  more  alive 
to  tone^  accent,  and  cadence,  these  qualities  wiU  preside  over 
the  recaU  of  the  former  occasions  when  we  were  in  the 
poeition  of  listeners.  In  this  way,  we  are  led  to  detect 
similarities  of  manner  and  phrase  in  different  speakers ;  we 
hunt  out  imitation  and  plagiarism,  and  institute  comparisons 
among  various  styles  of  address.  With  regard  to  the  diver- 
sities tending  to  obstruct  the  reviving  impetus  of  likeness, 
they  may  lie  in  the  context  of  the  agreeing  phrases,  or  in  the 
otb^  peculiaritfe?  not  connected  with  meaning;  or  else  in 
the  subject  matter  and  sentiment  of  the  address.  As  in 
former  cases,  we  pronounce  the  attraction  of  similarity 
powerful  when  it  breaks  through  a  great  discordance,  and 
the  discordance  great  that  arrests  the  reviving  stroke  of  simi- 
larity ;  in  &ct,  we  must  measure  each  force  by  the  opposition 
that  it  conquers.  If  a  verbal  likeness  has  the  effect  of 
interpolating  some  old  recollection,  in  a  subject  moat  dis- 
oordttit  with  it,  we  pronounce  the  conditions  aiding  verbal 
similarity  to  be  highly  developed,  or  the  regard  to  the  subject 
feeble,  or  both. 

2L  Among  Sensations  of  Sight,  the  occasions  for  identi- 
fying sameness  in  diversity  correspond  with  the  wide  range 
of  the  sense.  We  can  identify  colours  in  spite  of  difference 
of  shade ;  obtaining  classes  of  blues,  of  reds,  of  yellows. 
The  existence  of  such  classes  implies  both  sameness  and 
difference ;  the  class-name  being  derived  from  the  sameness, 
or  the  effect  common  to  all  the  individuals.  When  a  colour 
10  intermediate  between  two  principal  colours,  as  between 
yellow  and  red«  we  may  fail  to  class  it  with  either,  not 
being  struck  with  any  feeling  of  identity  in  the  case ;  where- 
upon we  constitute  a  new  colour,  as  orange.  It  may  also 
happen  that»  to  one  mind,  the  colour  may  appear  as  red,  and 
to  another  yellow,  according  to  the  previous  impression  that 
it  most  readily  revives.    Next  as  to  the  property  of  lustre : 
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a  varnished  substance,  a  glossy  fabric^  a  polished  surface  in 
metal  or  stone,  a  film  of  wet,  a  clear  brook,  a  covering  of 
glass,— all  strike  the  mind  with  a  common  effect  of  brill- 
iancy ;  and  if  the  power  of  similarity  is  sufBicient,  each  one 
of  these  effects  may  recall  the  others,  so  as  to  muster  in  the 
present  view  a  host  of  things,  very  different  in  general 
appearance,  but  all  agreeing  in  a  particular  impression. 
Looking  at  a  brilliantly  polished  marble  chimney-piece,  one 
man  may  be  reminded  only  of  polished  stones  of  various 
kinds ;  another,  breaking  through  a  greater  shroud  of  diver- 
sity, compares  the  effect  with  metallic  polisL  Speculating 
yet  farther  on  the  kind  of  influence  exerted  on  the  mind 
by  such  effects,  a  third  person  brings  up  a  still  more  remote 
subject,  varnished  surfaces ;  from  these  he  may  proceed  to 
glossy  silks  and  polished  leather;  and,  by  a  stretch  still 
more  remote,  he  may  include  in  the  comparison  the  effect 
of  a  pebbly  bottom  through  a  clear  running  rivulet  But  in 
order  to  carry  an  identity  so  far  as  would  be  implied  in  this 
series  of  objects,  it  would  be  necessary  that  one  should  have 
not  merely  a  feeling  of  the  common  effect  of  lustrous  brill- 
iancy, but  also  a  notion  of  its  depending  on  a  transparent 
covering  over  a  mass  of  colour.  Such  notion,  added  to  the 
feeling  of  effect,  might  enable  one  to  break  through  the 
great  difference  between  a  marble  chimney-piece  and  a  pool 
of  water. 

In  the  combinations  of  colour  with  visible  Form  and  Size 
— the  optical  with  the  muscular  impressions  of  sight — ^we 
have  an  additional  scope  for  tracing  likeness  amidst  diversity. 
We  identify  a  common  colour  through  all  varieties  of  objects, 
large,  small,  round,  square,  straight,  crooked,  here  and  there 
and  everywhere.  Thus  it  is  that  we  have  in  our  mind  a 
class-notion  for  every  colour — a  common  impression  of  white, 
red,  or  blue,  obtained  from  many  diverse  objects.  Ac- 
cording to  our  susceptibility  to  colour,  is  the  number,  the 
depth,  and  the  permanence  of  these  common  effects;  in 
other  words,  the  distinct  shades  of  colour  stored  in  our  recol- 
lection.   The  work  begun  by  Discrimination  is  completed  by 
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Agreement;  both  functions  concurring  to  form  abiding  im- 
pressions of  colours.  We  identify  every  various  shade  in  the 
midst  of  diversities  of  materiali  form,  size,  and  surroundings. 

The  identification  and  generalization  of  forms,  in  the 
midst  of  every  possible  difference  in  colour  and  dimensions, 
opens  up  another  vein  of  illustration.  We  identify  a  cir- 
cular outline  in  some  bodies ;  the  oval  shape  in  others ; 
there  is  an  infinity  of  classes  determined  by  form,  including 
not  merely  the  regular  fi<^res  of  Geometry,  but  all  the  re- 
curring shapes  in  nature  and  art — egg-shaped,  heart-shaped, 
pear-shaped,  vase-shaped,  cup-shaped,  lauceolate,  &c.,  &c. 
These  comparisons  arise  out  of  identity  in  the  attribute  of 
form,  seen  through  diversity  in  all  other  respects.  Most  of 
the  identifications  are  sufficiently  easy  to  strike  any  observer ; 
while  instances  occasionally  arise  where  only  a  certain  num- 
ber of  minds  are  struck  with  the  likeness,  or  experience  the 
revival  of  the  old  upon  the  new.  Thus,  in  the  descriptions 
of  botany,  the  shapes  of  leaf  and  flower  are  often  represented 
by  comparisons  that  are  far  from  apparent  to  an  ordinary 
observer,  demanding  the  familiarized  perception  of  the  bota- 
nist In  anatomical  descriptions  there  is  not  unfrequently 
aa  analogous  want  of  obvious  resemblance. 

The  case  of  mathematical  forms  and  artificial  diagrams  is 
both  peculiar  and  interesting ;  but  the  important  strokes  of 
likeness  in  diversity  that  occur  in  science,  are  rather  more 
complicated  than  the  examples  MUug  properly  under  our 
present  head.  The  generalization  of  the  forms  themselves — 
of  triangle,  square,  parallelogram,  ellipse,  &c. — ^through  dif- 
ferences of  subject,  is  all  that  we  can  quote  on  the  subject  of 
tracing  similarity  among  our  sensations  of  sight.  And  we 
may  remark  here,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  that  a  strong  sen- 
sitiveness to  the  other  properties  of  things,  that  is,  to  their 
colours,  dimensions,  material,  uses,  influences  on  the  feelings, 
&a,  is  an  obstruction  to  the  process  of  identifying  the  mathe- 
matical form.  A  burning  volcano  suggests  a  comparison,  not 
with  the  diagrams  of  the  cone  in  a  book  of  Geometry,  but 

with  images  of  conflagration  and  explosive  energy. 
II 
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Of  forms  not  mathematical,  we  have  the  alphabet  and  the 
other  artificial  signs  and  STmbols,  used  both  in  business 
operations  and  in  science.  In  deciphering  bad  hand-writing 
there  is  scope  for  identifying  sameness  in  diversity.  This  is 
like  the  case  of  obscure  articulation  discussed  under  hearing. 
A  strong  sense  of  the  points  that  make  the  characteristic 
difference  of  each  letter,  and  au  obtuseness  to  all  the  un- 
meaning flourisheSi  are  the  qualities  of  a  good  deciphering 
head  In  proportion  as  a  reader  is  carried  away  by  orna- 
mental shapes,  his  power  of  making  out  the  meaning  is  im- 
paired. This  is  the  exact  parallel  of  what  was  said  above 
respecting  the  effects  of  over-sensibility  to  oratorical  cadence. 

The  important  case  of  the  revival  of  Language,  already 
brought  up,  imder  both  articulate  action  and  the  sense  of 
hearing,  comes  in  here  also,  inasmuch  as  written  language 
appeals  to  the  eye,  and  is  rendered  mentally  coherent  in  the 
shape  of  impressions  of  sight  What  was  said  above  on  the 
resuscitation  of  past  addresses  and  sayings,  through  listening 
to  some  one  speaking,  applies  to  the  reader  of  books.  Forms 
of  language  and  phrases  affecting  the  eye,  recall  their  similars 
from  the  past,  and  break  through  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
unlikeness,  so  as  to  make  present  at  the  same  time  matters 
written  at  different  places  and  occasions.  An  eye  very  much 
arrested  and  impressed  with  language  is  to  that  degree  prone 
to  such  revivals ;  but  according  as  the  written  symbob  are 
regarded  purely  as  a  medium  for  conveying  ideas  or  infor- 
mation, there  is  a  restraint  on  the  tendency  to  mere  symbolical 
identification.  We  have  here,  as  formerly,  occasion  to  note 
the  verbal  aptitude  of  the  mind,  in  contrast  to  the  hold  taken 
of  the  things  that  are  the  subject-matter  of  language,  what- 
ever those  may  happen  to  be, — whether  science,  history, 
poetry,  business  transactions,  or  any  other.  In  the  verbal 
mind,  as  a  whole,  we  can  remark  the  following  peculiarities, — 
1st,  The  physical  power  of  articulation  well  developed ;  this 
is  shown  in  the  easy  acquirement  of  all  the  positions  of  the 
voice  and  mouth  requisite  for  speech.  2nd,  A  good  arti- 
culate ear,  as  proved  by  the  test  of  discrimination.    3rd,  An 
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eye  for  arbitrary  visible  forms,  as  in  alphabetical  or  written 
composition.  4th,  General  Retentiveness,  or  power  of  con- 
tignous  adhesion  on  the  whole.  An  acquisition  so  multitu- 
dinons  cannot  prosper  unless  the  general  power  is  well 
developed.  5th,  A  certain  eigoyment  of  the  exercises  of 
speaking,  hearing,  and  reading,  apart  from  the  farther  ends 
served  by  these  ;  this  circumstance  inspires  and  sustains  the 
exeidse  of  those  lingual  functions.  To  these  positive  pecu- 
liarities, may  be  added  a  negative  aid,  namely,  comparative 
indifference  or  insensibility  to  subject-matter.  This  is  the 
only  thing  wanted  to  enable  the  Faculty  of  Language  to  run 
riot^  as  we  occasionaUy  find  it  in  our  experience  of  men  and 
women. 

The  artistic  forms  are  a  class  distinct  from  both  the 
mathematical  and  the  symbolicaL  In  them  the  identity  is 
partly  in  the  literal  outline,  as  traced  upon  the  eye,  and 
partly  in  the  effect  of  it  on  the  mind,  as  an  object  of  beauty 
or  grace.  The  last  requisite,  being  the  essential  feature,  must 
role  the  mind  in  summoning  resemblances  from  the  past 
Thus,  in  the  drapery  of  a  statue,  we  identify  some  effect  that 
we  have  formerly  been  impressed  with,  and  the  stroke  of 
similarity  brings  up  the  former  objects  to  the  recollection ;  on 
which  we  find  that  there  is  by  no  means  a  literal  coincidence 
of  lines,  and  curves,  and  folds ;  but  the  esthetic  similarity 
has  broken  through  these  and  other  differences,  and  has 
reproduced  an  instructive  array  of  artistic  parallels.  A  deep 
feeling  of  literal  or  mathematical  form  would  be  repugnant 
to  the  aims  of  the  artist 

The  identification  of  one  Scene  of  Nature  with  another 
may  present  all  degrees  of  difficulty,  according  to  the  predo- 
minance of  agreement  or  of  difference,  and  according  to  the 
tendency  of  the  mind  to  be  impressed  with  the  one  or  the 
other.  If  the  sameness  is  in  form  and  outline — in  the 
arrangment  of  mountain,  vaUey,  and  river — the  reviving 
stroke  of  similarity  turns  on  the  attraction  of  the  mind  for 
nnsymmetrical  shapes  and  groupings,  one  of  the  features  in 
the  catholic  susceptibility  of  the  naturaUst's  mind.    If  the 
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Tesemblance  to  certain  other  scenes  lies  in  richness,  massive- 
ness  of  colouring,  and  strength  of  contrasts,  the  chord  to  be 
struck  is  of  a  different  kind ;  and  such  scenes  will  be  revived 
in  a  mind  alive  to  these  effects,  notwithstanding,  perhaps^ 
very  great  differences  in  the  groupings,  or  formal  arrange* 
ments  of  the  component  parts* 

The  same  observations  are  applicable  to  any  other  mixed 
objects  of  sight  or  spectacle.  When  one  dress  or  uniform 
recalls  others ;  when  the  mise  en  sdns  of  a  dramatic  repre- 
sentation suggests  parallels  from  our  former  experience  in 
those  things ;  when  one  face  recalls  another  by  similarity ;  or 
even  when  a  picture  revives  the  original ; — ^in  all  such  cases, 
the  interest,  for  our  present  theme,  lies  in  remarking  what 
are  the  agreeing  particulars,  and  what  are  the  points  of  dis- 
cord ;  whence  we  can  assign  the  quality  of  mind  that  will 
experience  the  recall  upon  any  given  attribute. 

The  General  power  of  Similarity  would  operate  alike  on 
all  kinds  of  forms  and  on  all  varieties  of  objects,  reviving 
with  equal  readiness  the  similar  in  colour  and  in  shape.  But 
this  general  power  is  modified  by  the  acuteness  of  the  sense, 
as  well  as  by  special  education,  which  deepens  the  hold  that 
we  have  of  some  one  class  of  impi*essioiis,  and  makes  us  all 
the  more  ready  to  fall  into  that  particular  set  Hence  it 
never  happens  that  any  individual  is  equally  prone  to  restore 
likeness  in  colour,  in  geometrical  form,  in  cypher  and  symbol, 
and  in  aesthetic  effect. 

The  last  class  of  objects  coming  under  sensations  of  Sight 
are  visible  movemeTUs,  Among  those  agreeing  in  one  or  more 
points,  classes  are  made  up,  and  names  given  indicating  the 
agreement  The  flight  of  projectiles,  with  considerable 
disparity,  has  a  common  character.  In  like  manner,  we  have 
circular  movements,  elliptic  movements,  rectilineal  move- 
ments, uniform  movements,  accelerated  movements,  rotation 
on  an  axle,  pendulums,  waves,  zig-zag  movements,  waterfalls, 
explosions,  &c.  Under  all  these,  we  may  have  great  diver- 
sity in  the  range  and  the  speed,  as  well  as  in  the  thing 
moved.      The  movements  of   animals  afford  many  other 
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varieties ;  in  quadrupeds,  the  vralk,  trot,  canter,  gallop, 
shamble ;  in  birds,  numerous  characteristic  modes  of  flight ; 
the  darting  of  the  bat,  the  frog's  leap,  the  serpent's  undulation, 
the  crawl  of  the  sluggish  snaiL  By  the  stroke  of  SimUaiity, 
we  bring  together  in  classes  a  great  many  instances  isolated 
in  their  occurrence,  and  keep  hold  of  them  by  class-names. 
We  thus  generalize  the  grand  varieties  of  swimming,  flying, 
two-footed  locomotion,  &c. ;  and,  within  each  of  these,  we 
have  a  number  of  minor  classes  formed  on  still  closer 
likenesses.  In  the  flexible  and  various  action  of  a  human 
being,  we  have  characteristic  types  of  movement  and  display. 
The  gait  in  walking,  the  action  in  speaking,  the  mode  of 
performing  any  work  or  operation,  the  movements  on  the 
stage, — are  so  many  objects  that  excite  our  notice,  and  sink 
into  our  minds  as  permanent  recollections.  The  collective 
movements  of  multitudes,  either  in  orderly  array  and  disci- 
plined precision,  or  in  inorganic  tumult  and  confusion,  impress 
themselves  upon  the  view,  and  spring  up  as  memories  in 
after  times.  The  moving  Ufe,  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  and 
in  the  habitations  of  men,  is  more  interesting  to  us  than  the 
still  life ;  it  contains  more  matter  of  emotion  and  excitement, 
and  is  consequently  more  dwelt  upon,  both  in  present  reality, 
and  in  idea. 

Here,  therefore,  the  force  of  similarity  has  a  wide  arena 
to  perform  in.  The  recurrence  of  sameness  in  the  midst  of 
greater  or  less  diversity  in  all  these  various  movements,  leads 
to  identification  more  or  less  easy.  We  identify  a  style  of 
acting  on  the  stage,  a  dance,  a  gait,  although  the  circum- 
stances are  very  different  from  the  examples  lying  in  the 
memory.  If  the  agreement  is  not  literal,  but  in  a  certain 
general  spirit  and  efi'ect,  a  strong  sense  of  the  literal  will  be 
a  bar  to  the  recovery  of  the  resembling  cases  in  the  past  If 
we  are  very  sensitive  to  the  stirring  effects  of  movement  in 
general,  we  are  not  so  likely  to  identify  the  special  mode. 
Movements  may  be  divided  in  a  manner  parallel  to  the 
three-fold  division  of  forms ;  mathematical  or  regular  move- 
ments, as  rectilinear,  circular,  elliptical,  Sec,  comprising  all 
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the  continiiotis  movementB  of  xnachineiy^  and  all  movements 
that  can  be  numerically  calculated  or  geometrically  traced ; 
symbolical  movements,  or  those  used  for  arbitrary  signs, 
such  as  the  gesticulation  accompanying  directions,  conmiands, 
instraction,  and  the  like,  telegraphic  signals,  the  alphabet  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  characteristic  gait  and  movements 
whereby  we  discriminate  persons  and  animals;  lastly, 
cBsOietic  movements,  or  all  those  that  touch  the  sense  of 
beauty  and  the  interesting  emotions.  Different  minds  are 
variously  susceptible  to  these  three  kinds,  and  identify  one 
sort  by  preference  over  the  othera  The  sesthetic  sense  leads 
to  a  revival  on  that  point  of  resemblance,  and  obstructs  the 
disposition  to  classify  movements  according  to  thSr  nuithe- 
matical  character,  or  their  arbitrary  meaning.  The  most 
literal  and  disinterested  susceptibility  is  that  manifested  to  the 
symbolical  and  arbitrary,  where  neither  calculable  regularity 
nor  artistic  beauty  imparts  any  attractions.  The  signals  of 
a  telegraph,  the  motions  of  a  fugleman,  the  signs  used  in 
converse  with  the  deaf,  may  be  ranked  with  cyphers  and 
alphabetic  letters :  they  give  scope  for  pure  inteUectoal 
identity  and  discrimination;  they  require  to  be  closely 
observed  and  literaUy  compared  with  those  previously 
known ;  the  differences  are  arbitrary,  and  so  are  the  agree- 
ments. Their  easy  recognition  farther  depends  on  a  good 
adhesiveness  for  vi&ible  forms,  and  on  the  absence  of  emo- 
tional preferences. 

22.  There  is  some  interest  attaching  to  the  attributes 
common  to  Sensations  of  Different  Senses.  Impressions, 
reaching  the  mind  through  different  avenues  of  senses  are 
yet  found  to  have  a  sameness  in  the  mental  feeling  or  the 
emotion,  this  sameness  being  necessarily  accompanied  with 
the  difference  due  to  the  diverse  entries  whereby  they  reach 
the  brain.  For  example,  many  tastes  and  smells  have  the 
character  that  we  call  sweet ;  but  there  are  also  effects  on 
the  ear,  and  on  the  eye,  with  so  much  of  the  same  character, 
that  we  apply  to  them  the  same  epithet  So,  the  character 
of '  pungency'  is  common  to  sensations  of  all  the  senses ;  under 
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taste,  we  have  it  in  peppered  meats ;  in  smell,  we  have  sal 
volatile ;  in  toach,  a  scalding  warmth ;  in  hearing,  dram  and 
fife  music ;  in  sight,  intense  illominatioa     The  amount  of 
sameness  in  these  various  sensations  is  such  that  one  often 
recalls  the  others.    The  identity  has  long  since  been  stnick 
in  such  instances ;  and  is  clenched  and  handed  down  by  the 
use  of  a  common  term,  as  in  the  above  case  of  '  sweetness/ 
The  opposite  quality,  *  bitter/  primarily  applied  to  the  sense 
of  taste,  has  been  extended  to  the  emotions,  as  when  we  speak 
of  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  or  of  remorse.    The  qua- 
lity that  we  call  'delicate'  has  original  reference  to  Touch, 
but  through  similarity,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  mode  of  sen- 
sation in  all  the  other  senses.    Comparisons  are  instituted 
between  sights  and  sounds ;  and  the  phraseology  of  the  two 
arts — ^music  and  painting,  is  made  interchangeable.    A  pic- 
ture is  said  to  have  a  certain  tone;  and  a  piece  of  music  is, 
by  a  less  common  figure,  spoken  of  as  richly  coloured.    The 
feelingof 'warmth' is  identified  as  belonging  to  effects  that 
have  no  connexion  with  lieat ;  we  hear  of  warm  colours,  and 
warm  affections.    Notwithstanding;  the  great  disparity  there 
is  between  an  actual  sensation  of  heat,  and  a  colour  or  a 
tender  affection,  there  is  a  degree  of  sameness  sufficient  to 
break  through  the  disconiancc  in  other  respects,  and  to  cause 
the  stroke  of  identification.    The  designation  of  one  class 
of  sensations  as  pains,  and  of  anotiior  as  pleasures,  is  also 
the  identifying  of  a  common  charnct/'r  in  the  midst  of  great 
diversity;  but  these  qualities  an*  usually  so  well  marked  in 
the  mind,  being,  in  fact,  the  prime  movers  of  our  actions,  that 
no  amount  of  diversity  can   j»n»vcnt  us  from  recognizing 
either  the  one  or  the  other ;  ind«v<l.  a  pain  not  identified  as 
such,  that  is,  not  recalling  our  former  painful  experiences, 
would  really  be  no  pain. 

These  generalizations  amon:;  the  fccUn;;^  of  our  different 
senses  teach  us  the  exiitcn<n  of  cf>mmoa  mrntal  effects 
arising  out  of  very  different  outwanl  cauv^  and  are,  in  fact, 
to  many  discoveries  regardin;;  our  inoutal  natorr*.  They  also 
serve  as  illustrations,  one  of  anuiht-r,  io  our  dvw-nptions  of 
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feelings,  whether  in  the  common  conveisation  of  society,  in 
the  higher  sphere  of  poetic  delineation,  or  for  the  pnrposes  of 
science,  as  in  the  delineations  of  the  Senses  attempt^  to  be 
given  in  this  work.  If  we  are  endeavouring  to  convey  to 
others  some  state  of  feeling  such  as  they  have  not  expe* 
rienced,  we  bring  before  their  view  an  identical  or  paraUel 
state  that  they  have  experienced ;  and  therefore  we  require 
to  possess,  through  the  identifying  action  of  similarity,  a 
store  of  such  likenesses.  This  is  a  frequently  occurring 
attempt  in  poetry,  one  of  whose  objects  it  is  to  produce  new 
emotions  in  the  minds  of  men.  The  illustration  of  the  feel- 
ing roused  in  the  mind  of  Antonio  by  music  is  efifected  by 
a  complicated  reference  to  the  other  senses. 

Oh,  it  came  over  me 
Like  the  sweet  iouth  upon  a  bank  of  riolets, 
btealing  and  giTing  odour. 

CONTIGUOUS  AGGBEGATES.-CONJUKCTIONS. 

23.  Under  Contiguity,  we  had  to  notice  the  aggregation 
of  impressions  derived  from  many  di£ferent  sources,  through 
the  circumstance  of  their  proximity,  or  their  striking  the 
mind  at  the  same  time.  I  exemplified  the  association  of 
Feelings  of  Movement  and  Sensations  with  one  another,  in 
the  notions  that  external  objects  create  within  us,  as  in  the 
coiiiplex  idea  of  an  apple,  or  a  ring.  I  remarked,  further, 
that  in  many  objects  the  mental  impression  overflows  the 
immediate  sensible  impression,  as  in  the  whole  class  of  Tools, 
with  which  are  associated  ttses,  that  is,  actions  and  reactions 
upon  other  bodies.  In  the  more  profound  knowledge  of 
natural  things  furnished  by  experimental  science,  there  are 
similar  aggregates  of  associated  impressions ;  as  the  chemist's 
idea  of  sulphur. 

Now,  wherever  there  is  much  variety  or  complicacy  in 
the  impressions  of  outward  things,  there  is  room  for  the 
detection  of  likenesses  in  the  midst  of  diversity.  An  object 
acts  upon  four  different  senses ;  the  effect  on  one  sense  ifi 
identical  with  an  effect  formerly  felt,  but  the  collateral  effects 
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on  the  three  other  senses  are  quite  different    I  take  in  my 

hand  a  hall  of  glass ;  to  the  touch,  it  is  the  same  as  a  ball  of 

polished  stone,  and  might  recall  the  remembrance  of  such  a 

ball  if  I  had  chanced  to  have  been  previously  cognizant  of 

one ;  but  when  I  look  at  it,  and  hear  the  ring  that  it  makes  on 

being  struck,  the  disparity  is  notable  in  both  points,  and 

woold  probably  prevent  my  getting  upon  the  old  track  of  the 

marble  specimen.    The  most  impressive  feature  of  the  object 

being  its  brilliant  effect  on  the  eye,  this  would  have  every 

chance  to  rule  the  identifying  operation,  and  prevent  me  from 

recalling   an    object    entirely  destitute  of  this  peculiarity. 

Theie  might,  however,  be  circumstances  to  carry  my  attention 

off  from  this  effect,  in  which  case  the  round  smooth  touch 

mij^ht  start  forth  to  the  dignity  of  striking  the  recall 

In  the  popular  classifications  made  among  familiar  objects, 
the  identifying  process  is  seen  habitually  at  work.  Looking 
out  on  the  landscape,  we  observe  an  elevation  of  the  ground,  or 
an  ascent  from  the  ordinary  level  to  a  high  point  or  peak ;  we 
note  this  appearance  repeated  under  a  great  Miriety  of  shapes, 
and  in  different  situations;  we  are  not  prevented  by  the 
disparity  from  recognizing  the  sameness;  and  every  new 
individual,  by  similarity,  re-instates  the  old.  We  thus  bring 
together  in  the  mind  an  array  of  objects  widely  scattered  in 
nature ;  we  give  them  a  common  name,  mountain  ;  we  predi- 
cate of  each  new  example  the  peculiarities  that  we  have 
found  attaching  to  the  previous ;  we  then  know,  without  a 
trial,  that  if  we  were  to  ascend  any  one,  we  should  experience 
a  wide  prospect,  a  diminishing  temperature,  and  an  altered 
vegetation. 

In  the  same  way,  and  with  similar  consequences,  do  we 
classify  numerous  other  groups  of  natural  objects ;— cities, 
seas,  lakes,  rivers^  forests,  cultivated  fields,  quadrupeds,  birds, 
fishes,  Ac  Natural  History  improves  upon  the  popular 
classifications ;  it  both  searches  the  globe  for  materials,  and 
subjects  them  to  careful  comparison.  The  progress  of  Natural 
History  knowledge  has  been  partly  in  the  number  of  objects 
discovered,  but  partly  also  in  the  transition  from  superficial  to 
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de^  identitie&  In  the  time  of  Aristotle,  animals  weie 
classified  according  to  the  element  they  inhabited ;  one  class 
dwelling  on  the  land,  another  in  the  sesi  a  thiid  in  the  air : 
this  point  of  identity  being  so  prominent  and  forcible  that  it 
arrested  every  one's  attention.  Each  of  these  classes  could 
be  sabdivided  by  forming  minor  groups  on  still  closer  re- 
semblances; thus,  we  should  have,  on  the  Earth,  bipeds, 
quadrupeds,  reptiles,  &c.,  each  of  these  groups  being  the 
assemblage  of  a  number  of  individuals  recalled  to  the  view 
by  special  identities.  So  in  the  Air,  the  insect  multitude 
would  be  readily  marked  off  from  the  feathered  tribes.  It 
was  not  difBicult  to  form  classes  such  as  thesa  But,  more 
profound  enquiry  has  developed  features  of  identification 
carrying  with  them  a  greater  amount  of  agreement,  and  on 
points  of  more  value  as  knowledge,  than  in  those  ancient 
groupinga  Birds  are  now  identified,  not  by  the  circumstance 
of  their  flying  in  the  air,  but  on  the  fact  of  their  bringing 
forth  their  young  in  the  egg,  by  their  feathered  structure, 
their  warm-blooded  circulation,  &c.  Instead  of  the  old  group 
of  quadrupeds  or  animals  walking  on  all  fours,  we  have  the 
class  mammalia  (which  suckle  their  young),  including  both 
man  and  quadrupeds,  and  certain  animals  of  the  sea  and  the 
air. 

24  The  operation  of  Similarity  in  such  classifyings  and 
rc-classifyings  a.-)  the  abov3,  has  a  very  high  interest ;  it  sets 
forth  the  workings  of  genius,  and  the  history  of  science,  and 
of  the  human  mind.  The  reader  has  not  as  yet  been  pre- 
pared for  fully  carrying  out  this  explanatioiL  It  is  necessaiy 
first  to  dwell  upon  less  complicated  instances.  I  might  follow 
the  order  adopted  in  developing  the  Law  of  Contiguity,  and 
specify  instances  of  the  aggregation  of  impressions  of  the 
various  senses — ^the  Organic  sensibility  with  Taste,  Smell, 
Touch,  Hearing,  or  Sight ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  lay  hold 
of  many  cases  of  identity  in  diversity  among  such  aggr^tes. 
Thiogs  affecting  the  palate  alike  may  yet  be  very  different  to 
the  touch  and  the  sight,  as  in  the  different  varieties  of  the 
same  alimentary  substances, — bread,  butter,  flesh,  &a    Objects 
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that  are  identical  to  the  eye  may  yet  differ  to  the  taste  and 
the  smell,  as  water,  alcohol,  and  white  vinegar.  We  make  a 
class  fonnded  on  the  common  peculiarity,  and  give  a  designa- 
tion implying  that,  and  no  more.  If,  however,  the  taste  or 
smell  is  the  point  we  are  bent  on  studying,  we  do  not  pass 
from  vinegar  to  water,  but  to  other  sour  bodies,  as  the 
common  acids. 

23.  Without  pursuing  &rther  the  instances  of  aggr^te 
impressions  on  a  plurality  of  senses,  let  us  next  advert  to 
the  compounds  of  Sense  and  Association.  Tools,  implements, 
machinery,  and  all  objects  of  practical  utility,  make  a  class 
that  may  stand  first  in  exemplifying  this  aggregation.  A 
knifn,  for  example,  is  not  simply  an  object  of  the  senses ;  it 
is  this  and  something  more.  Along  with  the  sensation  that 
it  produces  on  the  touch  and  the  sight,  there  is  an  associated 
impression  of  its  use,  or  of  the  cutting  operation :  and  we 
are  almost  unable  to  regard  it  apart  from  this  other  circum- 
stanoa  The  appearance  of  a  knife  l3dng  on  the  table  is  not 
the  whole  knife :  the  appearance  of  it  in  the  hand  while  we 
feel  its  form  and  dimensions,  coupling  sight  and  touch,  is  not 
the  whole  knife ;  they  are  at  best  but  signs  or  suggestive 
particulars  that  revive  in  the  mind,  by  association,  the  full 
potion  of  the  object  Here,  therefore,  we  have  a  complication 
of  sense  and  intellect,  of  impressions  made  by  an  actual 
object,  with  ideal  or  associated  impressions,  arising  from 
previous  junctures  when  we  have  seen  it  put  to  its  us& 
In  this  association  of  sensible  appearance  with  use, — ^the 
last  being  only  occasionally  seen  in  the  reality,  and  therefore 
for  the  most  part  an  idea,  or  a  potentiality, — ^we  have 
abundant  room  for  the  exercise  of  tracing  likeness  yoked 
with  unlikeness.  We  may  have  similarity  in  form  with 
diversity  of  use,  and  similarity  of  use  with  diversity  of  form. 
A  rope  suggests  other  ropes  and  cords,  if  we  look  to  the 
appearance ;  but  looking  to  the  tue,  it  may  suggest  an  iron 
caUe,  a  wooden  prop,  an  iron  girding,  a  leather  band,  or 
bevelled  gear.  In  spite  of  diversity  of  appearance,  the 
suggestion  turns  on  what  answers  a  common  end.    If  we  are 
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very  much  attracted  by  sensible  appearances,  tliere  will  be 
the  more  difficulty  in  recalling  things  that  agree  only  in  the 
use ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  profoundly  sensitive  to  the 
one  point  of  practical  efficiency  as  a  tool,  the  peculiarities  not 
essential  to  this  will  be  little  noticed,  and  we  shall  be  ever 
ready  to  revive  past  objects  corresponding  in  use  to  some  one 
present,  although  diverse  in  all  other  circumstances.  We 
become  oblivious  to  the  difference  between  a  horse,  a  steam- 
engine,  and  a  waterfall,  when  our  minds  are  engrossed  with 
the  one  circumstance  of  moving  power.  The  diversity  in 
these  had  no  doubt  for  a  long  time  the  effect  of  keeping 
back  their  first  identification ;  and  to  obtuse  intellects,  this 
identification  might  have  been  for  ever  impossible.  A  strong 
concentration  of  mind  upon  the  single  peculiarity  of  mecha- 
nical force,  and  a  degree  of  indifference  to  the  general  aspect 
of  the  things  themselves,  must  conspire  with  the  intellectual 
energy  of  resuscitation  by  similars,  in  order  to  summon 
together  in  the  view  three  structures  so  different  We  can 
see,  by  an  instance  like  this,  how  new  adaptations  of  existing 
machinery  might  arise  in  the  mind  of  a  mechanical  inventor. 
When  it  first  occurred  to  a  reflecting  mind  that  moving  water 
had  a  property  identical  with  human  or  brute  force,  namely, 
the  property  of  setting  other  masses  in  motion,  overcoming 
inertia  and  resistance, — when  the  sight  of  the  stream  suggested 
through  this  point  of  likeness  the  power  of  the  animal, — a  new 
addition  was  made  to  the  class  of  prime  movers,  and  when 
circumstances  permitted,  this  power  could  become  a  substi- 
tute for  the  others.  It  may  seem  to  the  modem  understand- 
ing, familiar  with  water  wheels  and  drifting  rafts,  that  the 
similarity  here  was  an  extremely  obvious  one.  But  if  we  pat 
ourselves  back  into  an  early  state  of  mind,  when  running 
water  affected  the  mind  by  its  brilliancy,  its  roar,  and  irreguli^ 
devastation,  we  may  easily  suppose  that  to  identify  this  with 
animal  muscular  energy  was  by  no  means  an  obvious  effect 
Doubtless  when  a  mind  arose,  insensible  by  natural  consti- 
tution to  the  superficial  aspects  of  things,  and  having  withal 
a  great  stretch  of  identifj'ing  intellect,  such  a  comparison 
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would  then  be  possible.  We  may  pursue  the  same  example 
one  stage  further,  and  come  to  the  discovery  of  steam  power, 
or  the  identification  of  expanding  vapour  with  the  previously 
known  sources  of  mechanical  force.  To  the  common  eye,  for 
ages,  vapour  presented  itself  as  clouds  in  the  sky ;  or  as  a 
hissing  noise  at  the  spout  of  a  kettle,  with  the  formation  of 
a  foggy  curling  cloud  at  a  few  inches'  distance.  The 
forcing  up  of  the  lid  of  a  kettle  may  also  have  been  occa- 
sionally observed.  But  how  long  was  it,  ere  any  one  was 
struck  with  the  parallelism  of  this  appearance  with  a  blast 
of  wind,  a  rush  of  water,  or  an  exertion  of  animal  muscle  ? 
The  discordance  was  too  great  to  be  broken  through  by  such 
a  faint  and  limited  amount  of  likeness.  In  one  mind, 
however,  the  identification  did  take  place,  and  was  followed 
out  into  its  consequences.  The  likeness  had  occurred  to 
other  minds  previously,  but  not  with  the  same  results.  Such 
minds  must  have  been  in  some  way  or  other  distinguished 
above  the  millions  of  mankind ;  and  we  are  now  endea- 
vouring to  give  the  explanation  of  their  superiority.  The 
intellectual  character  of  Watt  contained  all  the  elements 
preparatory  to  a  great  stroke  of  similarity  in  such  a  case  ; — 
a  high  susceptibility,  both  by  nature  and  by  education,  to  the 
mechanical  properties  of  bodies ;  ample  previous  knowledge 
or  figtmiliarity ;  and  indifierence  to  the  superficial  and  sensa- 
tional effects  of  thinga  It  is  not  only  possible,  however, 
but  exceedingly  probable,  that  many  men  possessed  all  these 
accomplishments  ;  they  are  of  a  kind  not  transcending 
common  abilities.  They  would  in  some  degree  attach  to  a 
mechanical  education  idmost  as  a  matter  of  course.  That 
the  discovery  was  not  sooner  made,  supposes  that  something 
Cuther^  and  not  of  common  occurrence,  was  necessary ;  and 
this  additional  endowment  appears  to  be  the  identifying 
power  of  Similarity  in  general ;  the  tendency  to  detect 
Ukeness  in  the  midst  of  disparity  and  disguise.  This  suppo- 
sition accounts  for  the  fact;  and  is  consistent  with  the 
known  intellectual  character  of  the  inventor  of  the  steam- 
engine 
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26.  Let  us  next  consider  Natural  Objects,  as  seen  by  the 
eye  of  the  naturalist,  with  a  view  to  catalogue  and  eidiaust 
all  their  properties  and  relations.  The  Mineral,  Vegetable, 
and  Animal  Kingdoms,  as  objects  of  intellectual  curiosity 
and  rational  explanation,  present,  in  each  of  their  individuid 
specimens,  that  mixture  of  the  sensible  present  with  the 
associated  absent,  above  exemplified  in  the  class  of  tools 
or  machinery.  Each  mineral,  plant,  or  animal,  is  a  bundle 
of  impressions,  of  which  the  whole  cannot  be  made  present 
to  the  sense  at  one  time ;  there  being  a  series  of  actions  upon 
other  individuals  to  be  included  in  the  conception,  and  these 
usually  held  together  with  the  assistance  of  language.  The 
complication  thus  presented  is  a  degree  beyond  the  pre- 
ceding  group.  In  Mineral  bodies,  we  have  the  concurrence 
of  many  attributes  in  each  individual,  some  sensible,  others 
experimental ;.  and  it  is  under  the  estranging  influence  of 
much  diversity  that  all  the  classes  have  been  formed.  Thus, 
to  take  the  Metals.  Some  of  these  have  a  very  large  extent 
of  sameness,  as  tin,  zinc,  silver,  and  lead ;  so,  there  is  a  close 
resemblance  between  gold  and  copper,  between  iron  and 
manganese.  But  when  we  come  to  mercury,  a  striking  point 
of  diversity  starts  forth ;  namely,  the  liquid  form.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  diversity,  leading  the  mind  away  to  water  and 
liquids  of  every  kind,  would  prevent  the  rise  of  metals  to  the 
view,  but  for  tLe  strong  effect  of  the  two  qualities — ^lustre 
and  weight  or  specific  gravity,  which,  acting  by  themselves, 
could  suggest  by  similarity  only  such  substances  as  silver, 
lead,  tin,  &a  This  concurrence  of  two  striking  points  of 
sameness,  overpowers  the  diverting  influence  of  the  liquid 
state,  and  brings  mercury  to  the  mind's  eye  side  by  side 
with  the  metals.  But  these  bodies  have  been  identified  with 
others  in  the  midst  of  still  greater  discordance.  When  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  suggested  that  metallic  substances  are 
locked  up  in  soda,  potash,  and  lime,  the  identification  in  his 
mind  proceeded  upon  resemblances  purely  intellectual ;  that 
is  to  say,  making  no  appeal  to  the  senses,  but  arrived  at 
through  indirect  signs,  and  represented  to  the  mind  by  tech- 
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nical  symbols.  He  found  a  class  of  bodies  that  bad  a  close 
agreement  with  one  another,  and  were  termed  salts ;  he  saw 
that  some  of  these  consisted  of  an  acid  and  the  oxide  of  a 
metaU — as  sulphate  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver ;  others  consisted 
of  an  acid  and  a  substance  called  an  alkali, — ^as  sulphate  of 
soda,  nitrate  of  potash.  Here  there  were  a  number  of  bodies 
brought  together  in  the  mind  by  general  agreement ;  an  oxide 
of  a  metal  in  these  bodies  suggested  by  similarity  of  fanction 
an  alkaline  substance,  both  having  the  property  of  neutral- 
ixing  an  acid  and  forming  a  salt ;  it  was  impossible,  there- 
fore, not  to  class  together  in  one  group  all  substances  having 
this  property,  which  was  done  before  the  time  of  Davy,  under 
the  name  haaes.  He,  then,  by  a  bold  venture,  asserted  that 
this  common  property  of  neutralizing  acids,  and  making  salts, 
grows  out  of  a  still  closer  identity  of  character,  namely,  a 
common  composition ;  in  other  words,  that  the  alkalies  are 
imdm  of  nutaU  too,  and  that  therefore  all  the  bases  contain  a 
metal  and  oxygen.  On  putting  the  suggestion  to  the  proof,  it 
was  found  to  hold  good ;  lustrous  metallic  substances  were 
actually  separated  from  soda,  potash,  &a ;  and  the  identity 
made  good  to  the  sense  as  well  as  to  the  reason.  But  to 
trace  identities  of  this  nature,  a  highly  intellectual  concep- 
tion is  required  to  intervene ;  salts  had  to  be  considered,  not 
as  appealing  to  the  touch,  the  taste,  and  the  sight,  but  as 
compounded  of  ingredients  represented  to  the  mind  by  names, 
figures,  and  symbols.  Had  copperas  been  known  only  as  it 
i^pears  in  a  drysalter's  store,  no  such  identifications  could 
have  grown  out  of  its  comparison  with  other  salts.  It  be- 
hoved to  be  known  as  sulphuric  acid  combined  with  oxide 
of  iron,  or  symbolically  as  S  0*  +  Fe  0,  in  order  to  see  an 
analogy  between  it  and  Glauber's  salts,  similarly  represented, 
8  0*+  Soda.  The  scientific  identities  proceed  on  scientific 
eoneepHtms,  that  is  to  say,  on  artificial  ways  of  expressing,  by 
name^  numbersi  and  symbols,  the  foots  that  experiment 
brings  to  light  The  same  research  led  to  a  stroke  of  identi- 
fication that  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  the  com- 
mon eye,  namely^  of  hydrogen  gas  with  the  metals,— a  gas  with 
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a  solid, — the  lightest  substance  in  nature  with  the  heaviest. 
Hydrogen  occurs  in  connexions  that  suggest  a  metal  by  the 
force  of  similarity,  as  by  its  combining  with  oxygen,  and 
entering  into  still  higher  compounds  exactly  as  the  metals 
do.  The  repugnance  between  the  physical  or  more  sensible 
properties  of  hydrogen  (gaseous  form  and  lightness)  and  the 
properties  of  the  metals,  kept  back  for  a  time,  but  did  not  in 
the  end  prevent,  an  identification  on  the  property  of  com- 
bining chemically  in  the  same  manner  as  thesa  And  in  the 
artificial  representations  of  chemical  formulae,  the  identity  is 
such  as  to  strike  the  mind  very  readily ;  but  this  representa- 
tion was  itself  consequent  on  the  recognition  of  similarity  of 
function  in  the  two  cases.  An  acid  is  now  represented  chemi- 
cally in  the  same  form  as  a  salt,  hydrogen  standing  in  the  acid 
for  the  metal  in  the  salt.  Sulphuric  acid  is  JET  0,  S  O*,  the 
sulphate  of  iron  Fe  0,  S  0*. 

27.  To  pass  from  the  mineral  world  to  the  V^table. 
Plants  may  be  identified  on  many  different  points,  and  the 
same  plant  falls  into  different  groups  of  associates  according 
to  the  feature  that  predominates  in  the  mind,  and  determines 
the  stroke  of  recaE  What  in  the  end  has  turned  out  the 
most  valuable  classification,  has  often  repelled  at  the  outset  by 
obtrusive  dissimilarities.  In  the  first  Classification  of  plants, 
the  Trees  of  the  forest  would  be  grouped  together,  owing  to 
3a3y  identification  through  their  prominent  and  imposing 
points  of  likeness.  The  Shrubs  would  make  another  class 
identified  by  the  same  superficial  likeness.  The  apparentiy 
insignificant  and  artificial  identifications  made  by  Linnssus 
would  be  repellent  to  a  common  eye,  and  could  spring  only 
from  minute  dissection  of  the  structure,  bringing  out  features 
of  identity  hidden  in  the  heart  of  the  efflorescence.  .  The 
Linnsean  classification  was  properly  a  fetch  of  identity  in  the 
midst  of  the  widest  discordance ;  and  the  mental  preparation 
for  gaining  this  triumph  of  identification,  in  the  midst  of 
difficulties,  was  a  shutting  of  the  eye  to  the  bold  features 
tbat  held  all  other  minds  captive,  and  a  devoted  study  of 
the  minute  and  concealed  stracture.    Also,  the  identifying 
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reach  of  similarity  in  such  a  mind  mast  have  been  of  a  high 
oider^  to  produce  so  great  a  change  in  the  mode  of  looking  at 
the  whole  vegetable  world,  to  break  down  all  the  old  classi- 
fications, and  compel  the  adoption  of  others  entirely  at 
variance  with  them. 

The  vegetable  world  presents  us  with  another  example 
of  pure  attraction  of  SimUarity.  The  analogy  of  the  flower 
to  the  whole  plant,  first  struck  the  mind  of  the  poet  Goethe, 
and  was  considered  by  botanists  a  luminous  suggestion. 
He  saw,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  round  a  stem,  the 
analogue  of  the  circular  arrangement  of  the  petals  of  the 
flower,  notwithstanding  veiy  great  diversity  of  general 
appearance.  So,  in  the  leaf,  Oken  identified  the  plant.  The 
branchings  of  the  veins  of  the  leaf  are,  in  fact,  a  miniature  of 
the  entire  vegetable,  with  its  parent  stem,  branches,  and 
tamificationsL  In  the  first  suggestion  of  these  identities,  we 
have  notable  cases  of  the  stroke  of  similarity  through  a 
dense  medium  of  diversity.  Such  identifications  (when 
proved  to  be  genuine  and  not  merely  apparent  or  fanciful), 
cast  new  lights  over  a  subject ;  simplifying  what  is  complex, 
and  giving  a  due  to  what  seemed  a  labyrinth. 

28.  Our  next  examples  are  from  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
lu  the  classification  of  animals,  we  find  the  stroke  of  identity 
falling  first  upon  one  class  of  attributes,  as  in  the  divisions 
into  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fishes ;  a  minuter  examination 
pavee  the  way  for  a  deeper  resemblance  ;  certain  animals 
inhabiting  the  sea  are  excluded  from  the  class  of  fishes — 
as  the  whale,  seal,  and  porpoise ;  and  certain  others  that  fly 
in  the  air  (the  bats  for  example)  are  excluded  from  the  class 
of  birdsL  This  new  classification,  like  the  reform  of  Linnsus 
in  the  Vegetable  world,  proceeded  on  an  investigation  of 
stmctore,  and  a  disregard  of  the  startling  differences  that 
arrest  the  common  eya  It  was  accomplished  by  the  com- 
parative anatomists  of  the  last  century,  and  is  now  fixed  for 
ever  in  the  minds  of  men,  by  the  language  expressing  the 
diviflioDS  and  subdivisions  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Nameroua  interesting  comparisons  have  been  discovered 
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between  the  different  parts  of  animals  taken  individoally. 
These  have  been  tenned  homologies.    One  of  the  first  su^es- 
tions  is  attributed  to  the  fertile  analogical  brain  of  Oken. 
Walking  one  day  in  a  forest,  he  came  upon  the  bleached 
skull  of  a  deer.    He  took  it  up,  and  was  examiniiig  its 
Anatomical  arrangement,  when  there  flashed  upon  his  mind 
an  original  identity.    The  skull,  he  said,  was  four  vertebrs ; 
in  fact,  the  head  was  merely  a  continuation  of  the  back 
bone,  but  so  expanded  and  distorted  as  to  throw  a  deep 
disguise  over  the  fundamental  sameness  of  structure.    That 
disguise  was  now  shot  through,  by  a  powerfid  fetch  of 
similarity,  in  a  mind  prepared  by  previous  knowledge  for 
discovering  such  likenesse&     Oken  was  evidently  a  man 
that  sat  loose  to  the  existing  identifications  of  things.    He 
had,  moreover,  a  large  endowment  of  general  Similarity.    It 
appears  further  that  he  had  a  strong  belief  in  the  simplicity 
of  nature,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  recurrence,  or  repetition,  of 
the  same  structure  and  the  same  plan  of  working,  in  many 
various  forms  and  in  the  most  widely  separated  regions. 
His  convictions  on  this  point  went  far  beyond  the  reality,  as 
we  may  see  from  his  writings ;  for  of  the  many  hundreds 
of  analogies  that  he  sets  forth  in  his  one  work  'Physio- 
philosophy,'  there  are  probably  not  twenty  that  are  sound. 
The  intellectual  force  of  similarity  in  him  was  under  no 
check  or  control    He  never  took  any  steps  to  prove  the 
reality  of  a  supposed  identification.    The  identifying  stroke 
of  similarity,  bringing  together,  for  the  first  time,  things  that 
had  previously  been  looked  at  in  totally  different  connexions, 
is  the  first  step  in  a  discovery,  but  only  the  first  step.    It 
has  to  be  followed  up  by  the  labour  of  comparing  minutely  all 
the  different  things  whose  resemblance  is  implied  in  the  iden- 
tification, and  only  after  this  examination  is  complete,  and  the 
result  satisfactory,  is  the  discovery  realized.    Hence  the  re- 
mark, 'he  discovers  that  proves.'    Honour  belongs  to  the  first 
suggestion  of  a  discovery,  if  that  suggestion  was  the  means 
of  setting  some  one  to  work  to  verify  it,  but  the  world  must 
ever  look  upon  this  last  operation  as  the  crowning  exploits 
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The  homologies  of  the  skeleton  imply  a  wide  range  of 
similarities,  sought  out  through  the  thickest  concealment  of 
diversity.  The  identity  of  structure  of  all  animals  of  the 
vertebrate  class, — ^roammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes ;  the 
conespondence  of  the  upper  arm  of  the  man,  the  fore  leg  of 
the  quadruped,  the  wing  of  the  bird,  and  the  anterior  fin  of 
the  fish, — ^implies  a  very  great  insight  into  structure,  and  a 
power  of  setting  aside  first  appearances.  The  resemblance  of 
the  segments  of  the  same  skeleton,  from  the  crown  of  the 
head  to  the  tip  of  the  taU,  constitutes  the  serial  homology, 
which  is  the  working  out  of  Oken's  fetch  on  the  skull  of  the 
deer.  The  discovery  of  these  homologies  represents  the 
struggles  of  the  human  intellect  with  tho  perplexity  of  the 
world.  In  the  explanation  of  nature,  first  thoughts  are 
seldom  correct.  The  superficial  resemblances  bring  together 
things  that  have  no  deep  community  of  structure,  and  hence 
no  knowledge  is  transferred  from  one  to  another.  The  com* 
parison  of  a  salmon  with  a  seal  can  only  mislead ;  the  com- 
parison of  a  seal  with  a  whale  may  improve  our  knowledge 
of  both.  When  a  superficial  likeness  in  two  objects, — a 
sameness  in  some  one  prominent  feature — is  the  sign  of  a 
deep  likeness,  or  a  sameness  in  many  other  features,  all  of 
great  importance,  we  can  apply  to  the  second  the  whole  of 
the  knowledge  we  have  obtained  of  the  first ;  that  is,  by 
studying  one  we  are  master  of  the  two,  and  thus  economize 
our  labour.  If  I  find  out  that  a  bat  is  not  a  bird,  but  one  of 
the  mammalia,  I  instantly  transfer  to  it  all  that  I  know  of 
the  common  characters  of  the  mammalia  :  but  if  I  identify  a 
bat  with  an  owl  I  gain  nothing,  for  the  likeness  between  the 
two  (their  nocturnal  habits)  is  superficial  or  isolated,  it  does 
not  imply  a  number  of  other  likenesses,  and  the  comparison 
is  therefore  unprofitable.  The  progress  of  real  discovery 
consists  in  seizing  these  pervading  resemblances,  and  in 
passing  by  the  others.  Often  where  there  is  the  greatest 
amount  of  real  sameness,  there  is  the  least  apparent  same- 
ness ;  which  only  shows  that  the  vulgar  eye  is  satisfied  with 
a  very  superficial  glance  at  things. 
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PHEKOHEKA  OF  SUOCfiSSIOK. 

29.  Under  Contigaity,  we  have  classified  and  illustrated 
the  different  kinds  of  succession  prevailing  around  u&  Some 
are  Cyclic  or  periodic,  as  day  and  nighty  the  seasons,  the 
heavenly  appearances  generally ;  the  tides,  the  winds,  the 
revolution  of  machinery,  the  routine  of  life.  Others  are 
successions  of  Evolution,  as  in  the  growth  of  living  beings, 
and  the  constructions  of  human  industry.  Many  are  charac* 
terized  by  Effect,  or  the  production  of  some  telling  sensation, 
or  sudden  change,  as  a  blow,  an  explosion,  a  burst  of  music, 
a  dramatic  scene.  Apart  from  these  salient  manifestations, 
we  have  the  more  comprehensive  successions  in  scientific 
cause  and  effect  Lastly,  History  at  large  is  a  grand  entenMe 
of  succession,  whose  aspects  are  innumerabla 

The  identifications  traced  among  these  varieties  of  se- 
quence, and  held  together  by  the  use  of  language,  as  the 
common  estate  of  civilized  men,  have  vasdy  enlarged  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge  and  the  compass  of  human  power, 
besides  yielding  much  refined  gratification.  They  fall  under 
two  great  divisions,  the  Real  and  the  Illustrative ;  the  one 
implying  an  identity  in  the  actual  subject  or  intrinsic  quality 
of  the  sequence,  the  other  implying  a  sameness  in  some  mode 
or  cLspect  of  it  Of  the  first  class  are  the  scientific  and  prac- 
tichl  identities  ;  the  secoiid  are  those  that  serve  as  a  medium 
either  of  intellectual  comprehension,  or  of  artistic  adorn- 
ment When  we  term  certain  atmospheric  movements  aerial 
tides,  thereby  identifying  them  with  the  tides  of  the  oceao, 
the  comparison  is  strict  and  scientific^  for  both  phenomena 
are  caused  by  one  and  the  same  natural  power,  namely, 
gravitation ;  but  when  we  speak  of  '  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men,'  the  identity  is  not  real,  but  merely  illustrative,  throagh 
a  certain  similarity  of  phase  or  aspect ;  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
human  prosperity  has  no  dependence  upon  gravitation,  it 
grows  out  of  quite  another  class  of  natural  impulses. 

30.  The  illustrative  comparisons,  however,  are  not  con- 
fined to  phenomena  of  succession ;  they  occur  equally  among 
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tbe  objects  biouglit  in  under  the  previous  head,  namely, 
aggregates,  coDJonctions,  or  appearances  of  still  life.    On  this 
•oooant  I  prefer  to  treat  Illustration  as  a  separate  subject, 
and  under  the  present  head.  Successions,  I  shall  merely  cite 
a  few  examples  of  the  identification  of  likenesses  considered 
aa  real,  or  believed  to  be  real    And  to  commence  with  se- 
quences that  are  periodic  or  Cyclic : — ^the  revolutions  of  the 
year  are  too  much  alike  to  present  a  case  of  difficult  identifi- 
cation, on  which  alone  any  interest  hinges.    In  the  rising  and 
aetting  of  the  stars,  there  is  one  point  of  similarity  that 
mi^t  for  a  long  time  escape  observation,  in  consequence  of 
accompanying  dissimilarities,  namely,  that  in  the  same  place 
the  stars  all  rise  constantly  at  the  '»me  angle,  the  angle  being 
the  co-latitude  of  the  place ;  at  latitude  60"*  the  angle  is  *30^ 
at  latitude  50^  it  is  40°.    Now,  there  are  two  disguising 
differences  in  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  various  stars ;  one 
relating  to  the  height  they  reach  when  at  their  highest,  and 
the  other  relating  to  the  time  of  rising,  which  last  element 
differs  for  the  same  star  throughout  the  year.    It  takes  a 
steady  glance,  a  ready  appreciation  of  mathematical  elements 
(such  as  this  of  the  angle  of  rising),  and  a  considerable  reach 
of  the  identifying  faculty,  to  seize  a  community  of  this  kind, 
in  the  midst  of  a  dazzling  and  variq^ated  scena    An  absence 
of  poetic  feeling  would  be  an  indispensable  requisite. 

In  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  as  seen  in  temperate  and  cold 
countries,  men  soon  attain  to  the  generalization  of  alternating 
life  and  death,  in  the  cycle  of  the  year.  Notwithstanding  the 
boundless  variety  and  diversity  of  vegetable  nature,  this  fact, 
of  summer  growth  and  autumnal  fading,  is  too  prominent  to 
be  disguised  by  the  distinctions  between  a  garden  flower  and 
a  forest  oak.  It  would  consequently  be  one  of  the  earliest 
gofliendizations  of  the  human  race  living  out  of  the  tropics. 
The  same  remark  would  apply  to  the  alternation  of  waking 
and  deeping,  as  a  &ct  of  animal  life  in  general  The  identi- 
fication of  the  daily  repose  of  men  and  animals  generally  with 
the  hybernation  of  some  species»  would  be  less  obvious,  but 
1^  no  means  difficult  to  observant  men ;  unless^  indeed,  an 
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artificial  obstruction  were  created  by  the  comparison  with 
death,  or  with  the  winter  of  v^etation^  having  already  got 
possession  of  men's  minds. 

The  generalization  of  the  planets,  or  the  tracing  of  a  com* 
mon  character,  in  spite  of  accompanying  dissimilarity,  among 
these  wandering  bodies,  would  be  interestiog  to  follow,  if  we 
could  now  recover  the  history  of  the  process.  The  discovery 
of  the  common  fact  of  their  circling  round  the  entire  heavens, 
was  by  no  means  easy  in  the  case  of  the  inferior  planets.  Mer- 
cury and  Venus ;  men's  minds  would  in  their  case  be  carried 
away  with  the  more  limited  circumstances  of  their  attending 
on  the  sun,  and  their  appearing  as  morning  and  as  evening 
stars. 

The  successions  of  Evolution  are  exemplified  chiefly  in 
the  growth  of  Uving  beings.  Each  plant  and  animal,  in  the 
course  of  its  existence,  presents  to  our  observation  a  number 
of  successive  phases.  The  great  salient  facts  of  birth  and 
death  are  an  easy  conquest  to  the  identifying  faculty.  Special 
modes  of  growth  can  be  traced  among  limited  groups,  which 
are  thereupon  formed  into  classes ;  as  in  animals,  the  Ovipar- 
ous and  the  Viviparous.  The  successions  of  insect  life  are 
more  complicated  Close  observation  of  individuals  is  neces- 
sary to  strike  out  these  identities ;  so  is  the  absence  of  vulgar 
wonderment,  poetic  illusion,  and  strong  prepossessions.  The 
physiological  department  called  Eiubiyclogy,  includes  the 
knowledge  of  the  earliest  evolutions  of  animals,  and  is  very 
much  dependent  upon  identifying  the  modes  of  growth  of 
creatures  considerably  different  &om  one  another,  as  the 
chicken  and  the  infant  The  difficulty  in  such  a  case  is  to 
prove  that  an  apparent  identity  is  real;  so  that  what  is 
known  of  the  one  member  of  the  comparison  may,  with 
absolute  certainty,  be  believed  of  the  other.  Whereas  in 
other  instances  the  discovery  is  difficult,  but  the  proof  easy ; 
in  this  the  discovery  is  easy,  and  the  proof  difficult  As  to  the 
means  employed  in  ascertaining  the  genuineness  of  an  identity 
seen  by  the  intellectual  glance  of  similarity,  or  the  logic  of  the 
case,  we  are  not  at  present  concerning  ourselves. 
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31.  The  Successions  making  np  Human  Histoiy  offer 
abundant  instances  of  Similarity.  Nowhere  are  comparisons, 
good  and  bad,  more  abundantly  struck.  Plutarch  is  not  the 
only  writer  that  has  set  to  work  expressly  to  construct 
historical  parallels.*  In  the  situations  arising  in  public 
affidrs,  in  the  problems  that  have  to  be  solved,  in  the  issues 
of  critical  periods^  and  in  the  catastrophes  that  have  over- 
whelmed empires,  the  intellect  of  enquiring  and  observing 
men  finds  numerous  identities.  Sometimes  we  compare  the 
past  with  the  present^  sometimes  one  past  epoch  with  another. 
And  such  comparisons  are  seldom  barren  efforts  of  the 
identifying  faculty ;  they  are  usually  employed  for  some  end 
of  mutual  illustration,  or  in  order  to  infer  in  the  one  all  the 
good  or  bad  features  belonging  to  the  other.  The  rise  of  the 
British  empire  is  compared,  by  one  dass  of  minds,  to  the 
history  of  the  great  empires  of  antiquity ;  the  object  of  the 
comparison  being  to  carry  out  the  analogy  to  the  full  length 
of  anticipating  for  Britain  a  similar  course  of  decay.  The 
parallelisms  that  set  forth  popular  government,  as  conducting 
to  anarchy  and  ending  in  militaiy  despotism,  have  been 
repeated  ad  nau$eam.  But  such  are  not  the  comparisons  that 
illustrate  happily  the  operation  of  the  principle  now  under 
discussion,  or  that  show  the  results  of  identification  in 
enlarging  the  grasp  of  the  human  intellect  For  these  ends, 
I  should  choose  rather  to  point  to  comparisons  made  in  more 
limited  chains  of  historic  succession.  The  narrower  the  field 
of  view  contemplated,  the  more  likelihood  there  is  of  hitting 
upon  a  real  and  instructive  comparison.  Take  the  following 
from  Gboti'b  History  of  Greece.  In  discussing  the  changes 
made  in  Sparta  by  the  institutions  of  Lycurgiis,  the  historian 
calls  in  question  the  alleged  re-partition  of  the  lands  of  the 
state  among  the  citizens.  He  shows  that  this  is  not  stated  by 
the  earliest  authorities,  and  that  it  appears  to  have  gained 
credence  only  after  the  revolutionary  proceedings  of  Agis  and 
Kleomente  in  the  third  century,  &a;   at  which  time  he 
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thinks  the  idea  grew  up  in  consequence  of  its  being  strongly 
suggested  by  the  then  present  desire  for  a  similar  re-division. 
*  It  was  under  the  state  of  public  feeling  which  gave  birth  to 
these  projects  of  Agis  and  Kleomen^  at  Sparta»  that  the 
historic  &ncy,  unknown  to  Aristotle  and  his  predecessors, 
first  gained  ground,  of  the  absolute  equality  of  property  as  a 
primitive  institution  of  Lycurgus.    How  much  such  a  belief 
would  favour  the  schemes  of  innovation  is  too  obvious  to 
require  notice ;  and,  without  supposing  any  deliberate  impos- 
ture, we  cannot  be  astonished,  that  the  predispositions  of 
enthusiastic   patriots   interpreted    according  to    their  own 
partialities  an  old  tmrecorded  legislation,  &om  which  they 
were  separated  by  more  than  five  centuriea    The  Lycurgean 
discipline  tended  forcibly  to  suggest  to  men's  minds  the  idea 
of  equality  among  the  citizens — that  is,  the  negation  of  all 
inequality  not  founded  on  some  personal  attribute — ^inasmuch 
as  it  assimilated  the  habits,  enjoyments,  and  capacities  of  the 
rich  to  those  of  the  poor ;  and  the  equality  thus  existing  in 
idea  and  tendency,  which  seemed  to  proclaim  the  wish  of  the 
founder,  was  strained  by  the  later  reformers  into  a  positive 
institution  which  he  had  at  first  realized,  but  from  which  his 
degenerate  followers  had « receded.     It  was  thus  that  the 
fancies,  longings,  and  indirect  suggestions  of  the  present 
assumed    the  character  of  recollections  out  of  the  early, 
obscure,  and  extinct  historical  past    Perhaps  the  philosopher 
Sphoerus  of  Borysthen^  (friend  and  companion  of  Kleomenis, 
disciple  of  Zeno  the  Stoic,  and  author  of  works  now  lost, 
both  on  Lycurgus  and  Socrates,  and  on  the  constitution  of 
Sparta)  may  have  been  one  of  those  who  gave  currency  to 
such  an  hypothesis.    And  we  shall  readily  believe  that^  if 
advanced,  it  would  find  easy  and  sincere  credence,  when  we 
recollect  how  many  similar  delusions  have  obtained  vogue  in 
modem  times  far  more  favourable  to  historical  accuracy — ^how 
much  false  colouring  has  been  attached  by  the  political  feeling 
of  recent  days  to  matters  of  ancient  history,  such  as  the 
Saxon  Witenagemote,  the  Great  Charter,  the  rise  and  growth 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  or  even  the  Poor  Law 
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of  Elizabeth.'*  The  comparisons  contained  in  this  last  sen- 
tence, both  suggest  the  explanation  above  given  of  the  rise 
of  the  belief  in  question,  and  impart  probability  to  it  \rhen 
suggested.  The  same  historian  has  efifectively  illustrated  the 
general  body  of  Grecian  legends,  by  a  comparison  with  the 
middle  age  legends  of  the  Soman  Catholic  ChorcL  The 
range  of  knowledge  possessed  by  an  historical  enquirer  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  force  of  his  identifying  intellect  on  the 
other,  are  the  sources  of  his  fertility  in  those  comparisons 
that  illuminate  the  darker  specks  of  the  ill-recorded  past 
Whether  those  comparisons  are  strictly  applicable  and  good, 
depends  on  a  quite  different  mental  aptitude,  the  accurate 
judgment,  or  the  logical  faculty.  We  find  among  historians, 
no  less  than  among  Zoological  enquirers,  the  characteristics 
of  the  Oben  mind ;  a  fulness  of  analogical  suggestion  with 
an  absence  of  the  tests  of  truth. 

32.  It  is  not  stepping  fEir  out  of  the  class  of  instances 
typified  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  to  advert  to  Institutional 
comparisons,  whether  of  different  ages  or  of  the  same  age. 
The  social  and  political  institutions  of  nations  and  races  have 
often  points  of  agreement  in  the  midst  of  great  diversity ; 
and  a  penetrating  mind — ^in  other  wordsy  a  strong  identifying 
faculty— can  bring  together  the  like,  out  of  the  enveloping 
clouds  of  unlikeness.  It  is  easy,  for  example,  to  identify  the 
fact  of  government  as  belonging  to  eveiy  tribe  of  men  that 
act  together ;  so,  it  is  not  difficult  for  one  absolutism  to  bring 
to  view  all  the  other  instances  of  absolutism  that  have  at 
different  times  been  impressed  on  one's  mind  ;  and  the  same 
with  fiee  or  responsible  governments.  By  this  operation,  we 
gather  up  various  classifications  of  agreeing  institutions,  the 
one  throwing  light  upon  the  other,  and  the  whole  concurring 
to  make  one  broad  luminous  effect,  which  we  call  the  general 
notion  of  government;  of  absolutism,  of  constitutionalism, 
Ac  The  vast  complexity  and  the  seemingly  endless  variety 
of  human  institutions  are  thus  simplified ;  out  of  chaos  order 

•  ToL  iL,  pp.  6SS.40. 
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arises,  as  soon  as  similarity  begins  to  draw  together  the 
agreeing  elements  of  the  discordant  heap.  Our  great  writers 
on  Society, — ^Aristotle,  Vico,  Montesquieu,  Condorcet^  Home^ 
Millar,  James  Mill,  De  Tocqiieville, — ^have  shown  admirable 
tact  in  this  kind  of  Comparative  History,  with  all  the  effects 
of  intellectual  illumination  and  expansion  that  flow  from  the 
bringing  together  of  remote  sameness.  What  the  historian 
does  incidentally,  the  writer  on  Society  does  upon  system ; 
he  searches  the  whole  world  for  analogies,  and  finds,  if  pos- 
sible, a  class  for  every  variety  that  presents  itself  Forms  of 
Governments  of  L^islation  and  Justice,  Modes  of  Industry, 
Distribution  of  Wealth  and  Arrangement  of  Banks,  Domestic 
Institutions,  Religion,  Becreative  Amusements,  &a,  are  iden- 
tified and  classified  so  far  as  they  agree,  with  notification  of 
difference ;  and  out  of  the  particulars  drawn  together  in  a 
powerful  identifying  mind,  there  crystallize,  one  after  another, 
the  corresponding  generak,  and  the  human  reason  advances 
in  its  endeavours  to  comprehend  this  wide  subject* 

83.  To  return  to  Successions.  There  remains  the  com- 
prehensive department  of  scientific  Cause  and  Effect  (in 
which  many  of  the  foregoing  instances  are  included),  or 
those  successions  where  the  consequent  depends  on  its  ante- 
cedent, and  is  always  produced  by  it  Here  we  remark,  that 
the  same  link  of  causation  is  often  repeated  in  circumstances 
EC  widely  apart,  that  the  sameness  is  veDed  from  the  percep- 
tion of  the  general  mass  of  minds ;  indeed  it  not  seldom 
happens,  that  until  some  preparatory  operation  has  drawn 
aside  the  veil,  the  identity  does  not  disclose  itself  to  the  most 
piercing  intellect  Thus,  to  take  the  two  phenomena — com- 
bustion and  the  rusting  of  iron — it  was  not  possible  for  any 
mind  to  see  a  common  feature  in  these  two  effects  as  they 
appear  to  the  common  eye.  It  was  necessary  to  go  through 
a  long  series  of  investigations  to  ascertain  the  precise  import 
of  the  two  actions  apart  Other  phenomena  had  to  be  inters 
posed  having  relations  to  both,  in  order  that  effects  so  unlike 

*  Millar  on  Bankt^  and  the  examiaatioii  of  the  Hiadn  Inslitiitioiia  in 
Mill's  HUtory  of  British  India  fornish  strikisg  examples. 
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should  be  seen  as  like.  The  experiments  of  Priesilej  upon 
the  red  oxide  of  mercniy  were  the  turning  point  in  the 
raippTcehgmenL  These  experiments  showed  that  when  mer- 
cniy is  homed  it  becomes  heavier,  bj  taking  in  some  sub- 
stance from  the  air ;  which  substance  could  again  be  driven 
ofl^  and  the  metallic  mercury  reproduced.  The  act  of  com- 
bustion of  the  mercury  was  to  all  appearance  identical  with 
the  burning  of  coal  in  a  fire,  while  the  resulting  change  on 
the  substance-— the  conversion  of  the  metal  into  a  red  powder, 
might  suggest  the  process  of  the  rusting  of  iron ;  the  chief 
point  of  diversity  beii^  the  time  occupied  in  the  two  differ- 
ent operations.  Through  an  iutermediate  phenomenon  like 
this,  the  flash  of  identity  might  pass  between  the  two  ex- 
txemesL  It  is  now  known  that  these  are  instances  of  the 
seme  natural  action,  namely,  the  combination  of  the  solid 
material  with  the  gaseous  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  great  problem  of  Inductive  Science,  namely — 
to  discover  the  effects  of  all  causes,  and  the  causes  of  all 
effects  there  is  a  variety  of  intellectual  operations  gone 
through ;  the  problem  puts  on  many  different  aspects.  But 
there  is  constantly  manifested  the  importance  of  a  powerful 
reach  of  the  identiiying  intellect  Some  discoveries  turn 
upon  this  exclusively ;  and  no  extensive  series  of  discoveries 
can  proceed  without  it  In  truth,  the  very  essence  of 
g$MTidimiion  being  the  bringing  together  of  remote  things 
through  the  attraction  of  sameness,  this  attractive  energy  is 
the  right  hand  of  a  scientific  inquirer.  To  cite  the  greatest 
example  that  the  history  of  science  contains — ^the  discovery 
of  universal  gravitation,  or  the  identifying  the  fall  of  heavy 
bodies  on  the  earth  with  the  attraction  between  the  sun  and 
the  planets ;— this  was  a  pure  stroke  of  similarity,  prepared 
by  previous  contemplation  of  the  two  fitcts  apart  Newton 
had  for  years  been  studying  the  celestial  motions :  by  the 
application  of  the  doctrines  of  the  composition  and  resolu- 
tion of  forces  to  the  planetary  movements,  he  had  found  that 
there  were  two  influences  at  work  in  the  case  of  each  planet ; 
that  one  of  these  is  in  the  direction  of  the  sun,  and  the  other 
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in  the  direction  of  the  planet's  movement  at  each  instant ; 
that  the  effect  of  the  first,  acting  alone,  would  be  to  draw  the 
body  to  the  sun ;  and  the  effect  of  the  second,  acting  alone, 
would  be  to  make  it  fly  off  at  a  tangent,  or  in  a  straight  line 
through  space.    By  this  process  of  analysis  he  had  reduced 
the  question  to  a  much  simpler   state;   he  had  in   fact 
prepared  the  phenomenon  of  planetary  motion  for  comparison 
with  other  movements  already  understood.     The  analysis 
was  itself  a  remarkable  effort  of  intellect ;  no  other  man 
of  that  time  showed  the  capability  of  handling  the  heavenly 
motions   with  such    daring  familiarity— of  intruding  into 
their  spheres  the  calculations  of  terrestrial  mechanics.    The 
perception   of  identity  could  not   be  long  delayed  after 
such  a  clearing  of  the   way.      Newton   had  feuniliarized 
himseli^  as  the  result  of  this  mechanical  resolution  of  the 
forces  at  work,  with  the  existence  of  an  attractive  force  in 
the  sun,  which  acted  on  all  the  bodies  of  the  system ;  and 
he  had  discovered,  by  a  further  effort  of  calculation,  that 
this  force  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
As  yet  the  phenomenon  of  solar  attraction  stood  solitary 
in  his  mind}  but  it  stood  out  as  a  remarkably  clear  and 
definite  conception,  so  definite  and  clear  that  if  ever  he  came 
to  encounter  any  other  phenomenon  of  the  same  nature,  the 
two  would  in  all  probability  flash  together  in  his  mind. 
Such  was  the  pieparatiou  on  the  one  side,  the  shaping  of  one 
of  the  two  individual  phenomena.     Then  as  to  the  other 
member.     He  had   been   acquainted   with  the  falling  of 
bodies  from  his  infancy,    like    everybody  else;    and  the 
impression  that  it  had  made,  for  a  length  of  time,  was  as 
superficial  as  it  had  been  in  the  minds  of  his  brethren  of 
mankind.     It  was  to  him  as  to  them  a  phenomenon  of 
sensible  weight,  hurts,  breakage  ;  demanding  machineiy  of 
support  and  resistance.    This  was  the  view  naturally  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind,  and,  in  this  encumbered  condition, 
an  identity  with  the  pure  and  grand  approach  of  the  distant 
planets  towards  the  sun,  while  held  at  a  vast  distance  from 
the  great  luminary,  was  not  to  be  looked  for,  even  in  the 
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mind  of  Newton,  whose  identifying  reach  was,  ondoubtedly, 
of  the  fizst  order.  He  had  been  for  a  length  of  time  in 
poeecsrion  of  the  prepared  idea  of  solar  force,  without  its 
ever  bringing  to  his  view,  for  comparison,  the  familiar  tBLCi 
of  a  body  £Edling  to  the  earth.  It  was  obviously  necessary 
that  some  preparatory  operation  should  take  place  upon  this 
notion  likewise ;  some  meditative  effort  that  would  partially 
clear  it  of  the  accompaniments  of  mere  smash,  breakage, 
weight,  support^  dbc.,  and  hold  it  up  in  its  purest  form,  as  a 
general  movement  of  all  fiee  bodies  towards  the  earth's 
snrfkce,  or  rather  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  centre. 
There  was  needed  an  analytic  or  disentangling  procedure ; 
an  operation  very  distasteful  and  repellent  to  the  common 
mind,  and  stampii^^  the  scientific  character  upon  any  intel- 
lect that  is  at  home  in  it  At  what  moment  Newton  laid  his 
analytic  grasp  upon  this  ancient  experience  of  our  race,  we 
may  not  now  be  able  precisely  to  determine ;  the  commonly 
reconnted  incident  of  the  Ml  of  the  apple  may  have  been 
the  culminating  points  but  the  course  of  lus  studies  of 
terrestrial  mechanics  was  the  essential  element  One  cannot 
help  supposing,  that  when  the  phenomenon  was  once  taken 
to  task  in  the  way  he  had  already  been  accustomed  to  deal 
with  such  things,  he  would  very  soon  eliminate  the  main 
fact  from  all  the  confusing  circumstantials,  and  see  in  it  an 
instance  of  the  motion  of  one  body  towards  another,  by 
virtue  of  some  inherent  power  in  the  attracting  over  the 
attracted  massi  This  eliminating  generalization  would  pre- 
sent the  case  pure  and  prepared  to  his  mind,  as  the  other 
had  already  been  by  a  previous  operation ;  and  then  came 
the  flash  of  identifioAtion,  and  with  it  the  sublime  discovery 
that  brought  heaven  down  to  earth,  and  made  a  common 
force  pievail  throughout  the  solar  system.  Not  less  to  his 
honour  than  the  discovery  itself,  was  his  reserving  the 
announcement  until  such  time  as  the  proof  was  rendered 
complete,  by  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
earth,  which  was  a  necessary  datum  in  the  verifying  ope* 
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This  great  stretch  of  identification,  perhaps  the  widest 
leap  that  the  intellect  of  man  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
achieving,  not  only  illustrates  the  mental  attraction  of  aimi- 
larity,  but  also  presents  in  relief  the  preparation  of  the  mind 
for  bringing  on  the  flash.    We  see  the  necessity  there  was 
for  a  powerful  mathematical  faculty,  to  seize  the  laws  of  the 
composition  and  resolution  of  forces,  and  to  apply  them  to 
the  complicated  case  of  elliptic  motion ;  in  this  application, 
Newton  already  made  a  step  beyond  any  mathematician  of 
the  age.    We  observe,  in  the  next  place,  the  intense  hold 
that  the  mathematical  aspect  of  the  phenomena  took  on  his 
mind, — ^hcw  he  could  set  aside  or  conquer  all  the  other 
aspects  so  much  more  imposing  in  the  popular  eye,  and 
which  had  led  to  quite  different  hypotheses  of  the  cause  of 
the  celestial  movements.    This  characteristic  shines  remark- 
ably throughout  the  scientific  writings  of  Newton ;  however 
fascinating  a  phenomenon  may  be,  he  has  his  mind  always 
ready  to  seize  it  with  the  mathematical  pincers,  to  regard  it 
in  that  view  alone.     His  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  light  is  an  instance  no  less  striking  than  the  one  we  have 
been  now  setting  forth.    There  was  in  him  either  an  absolute 
indifference  to  the  popular  and  poetic  aspects  of  a  pheno- 
menon, or  a  preference  for  the  scientific  side,  strong  enough 
to  set  all  these  aside.     The  example,    thus  afforded,   of 
uncompromising  adherence  to  the  relations  of  number  and 
measured  force,  was  probably  the  most  influential  result  of 
his  genius,  at  a  time  when  physical  science  was  as  jet 
un-emancipated  from  the  trammels  of  a  half-poetic  style  of 
theorizing.      The  purifying  or  regenerating  of  the  scien- 
tific method  was  far  more  owing  to  the  example  of  Newton 
than  to  the  rhetorical  enforcements  of  Bacon.    The  human 
intellect  was  braced  by  dwelling  in  liis  atmosphere,  and  his 
avatar  was  the  foremost  circumstance  in  impressing  a  supeiior 
stamp  upon  the  thought  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Besides  these  two  peculiarities  of  the  Newtonian  mind- 
mathematical  power,  and  exclusive  regard  to  the  mathe- 
matical and  mechanical,  in  other  words,  the  strictly  scientific, 
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aspect  of  the  phenomena  to  be  studied — I  have  indicated  a 
tfaizd,  which,  although  not  radically  distinct  from  these, 
deserves  sepamte  notice ;  I  mean  analytic  force,  or  the  ten- 
dency to  separate  the  effects  that  an  object  has  on  the  senses 
or  the  mind»  and  to  concentrate  the  regard  on  one  particular 
at  a  time.  Thus  we  have  seen  that  a  Codling  body  produces  a 
very  complex  impression — a  gross  and  multifarious  effect: — 
and  this  total  mass  of  sensation  and  feeling  is  the  popular 
notion  of  the  phenomenoa  No  accurate  knowledge  can 
grow  out  of  such  aggregates ;  they  are  the  soil  of  poetry,  not 
of  science.  I  shall  illustrate  afterwards  the  nature  of  this 
fince,  or  impulse,  that  resists  the  totalizing  influence  of  a 
complex  object^  and  isolates  for  study  and  comparison  its 
individual  effects ;  I  note  it  here  as  the  volitioud,  or  what 
may  be  loosely  styled  the  morsL  element  of  the  scientific 
intellect ;  it  stood  forth  in  singular  grandeur  in  the  mind  of 
Newton. 

BSASoemfra  and  science  in  general. 

84  Not  to  mention  the  examples  that  we  have  just  parted 
from,  many  of  the  instances  of  Similarity  already  adduced  in 
the  course  of  our  exposition  are  strictly  of  the  nature  of 
soience.  I  think  it  right,  notwithstanding,  to  devote  a 
separate  head  to  the  operation  of  the  law  in  the  various 
sdentifio  processes,  with  a  view  to  elucidating  farther  both  it 
and  them.  I  shall  therefore  make  the  illustration  fall  under 
the  four  divisions  of  Abstraction,  Induction,  Deduction,  and 
Analogy. 

Abstraction,  Classifieaium,  Otneratizatian  of  Nations  or 
Qmeqfii,  Oen/eral  Nama,  Dtfiniiums. — ^These  designations 
all  point  substantially  to  the  same  operation-*the  identifying 
a  number  of  different  objects  on  some  one  common  feature, 
and  the  seizing  and  marking  that  feature  as  a  distinct  subject 
of  thought ;  the  identification  being  a  pure  effort  of  Similarity. 
Thus  we  identify  the  different  running  streams  that  have 
oome  onder  our  observation,  in  consequence  of  the  sameness 
that  i^pears  prominent  in  the  midst  of  much  diversity ;  any 
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new  one  will  recall  the  previons  ones ;  and  they  are  assembled 
together  in  the  mind  not  as  a  miscellaneous  aggregate^  bat  as 
a  class  strung  on  a  common  thread.  In  this  connexion^  they 
add  to  our  information  of  each ;  some  we  know  chiefly  at  the 
sources,  others  at  the  mouth,  some  in  the  mountains,  others 
in  the  plains ;  accordingly,  we  supply  gaps  in  our  knowledge 
of  any  one  by  means  of  the  rest  We  may  go  the  length  of 
deriving  out  of  the  fragmentary  views  an  unbroken  whole,  an 
ideal  river,  that  shall  include  all  the  features  of  a  complete 
river;  or  we  may  simply  choose  one  that  we  know  better 
than  the  rest,  as  our  representative  instance,  and  bom  it 
supply  blanks  in  our  view  of  such  as  we  have  less  perfectly 
examined.  This  mutual  supply  of  defects  in  our  knowledge 
of  individuals,  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  assembling  objects 
in  a  class ;  a  second  advantage  is  the  substitution  of  one  for 
another  in  any  practical  end ;  we  know,  for  example,  by  some 
single  experience,  that  a  river  bank  is  a  convenient  site  for  a 
town  or  village,  and  so  we  can  choose  any  one  of  all  the 
rivers  in  our  knowledge  for  the  same  object  Here,  then,  we 
have  first  a  classification,  assembled  by  the  attraction  of 
similarity ;  secondly,  a  generalization,  or  general  notion,  con* 
cept,  or  aistract  idea,  being  some  typical  river  that  taiilj 
represents  the  group,  and  in  which  we  include  only  what 
they  all  have  in  common ;  this  tjrpical  river  may  be  one  of 
the  number,  or  it  may  be  a  composition  out  of  several 
Thirdly,  we  have  the  application  of  a  general  name  to  the 
class,  the  name  '  river,'  which  shall  express  both  the  whole, 
and  what  each  has  in  common  with  eveiy  other.  A  fourth 
operation  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  complete  the  work, 
namely,  to  furnish  a  definition,  or  an  expression  in  language,  of 
the  agreeing  features  or  common  properties*  of  the  class.  This 
exhausts  the  series  of  operations  coimected  with  the  generali- 
zation of  objects  taken  as  a  total  or  a  unity ;  of  these,  the  first 
grows  out  of  pure  Similarity,  the  others  suppose  a  somewhat 
more  complicated  process,  to  be  afterwards  described. 

*  A  river  may  be  defined  '  a  natural  corrent  of  water  flowing  in  an  open 
channel  towards  the  sea,'  or  to  that  effect. 
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Take  next  the  genus  of  Roand  bodies.  As  beforei  these 
aie  first  mustered  by  the  attraction  of  sameness;  their 
identificaiion  has  the  effects,  already  specified,  of  mutual  en- 
lightenment and  mutual  exchangeability.  Following  up  this 
operation,  we  seize  upon  some  one  instance  as  a  representa- 
tive or  typical  instance,  and  our  idea  of  this  we  call  the 
abstract,  or  general  idea.  We  can  here  adopt  a  very  refined 
method ;  we  draw  an  outline  circle,  omitting  the  solid  sub- 
stance, and  presenting  only  naked  form  to  the  eye ;  this  is  an 
abstraction  of  a  higher  order  than  we  could  gain  by  choosing 
a  specimen  circular  object,  as  a  wheel,  for  it  leaves  out  a 
greater  number  of  the  features  wherein  circular  bodies  differ. 
The  mathematical  Diagram  is  thus  more  of  an  actual  abstrac- 
tion,  than  the  idea  of  a  river  or  of  a  mountain  derived  fiN>m  a 
&ir  avenge  specimen,  or  than  a  composite  river  or  mountain. 
We  may  advance^  however,  from  the  diagram  to  a  Definition 
by  descriptive  words,  and  we  may  adopt  this  as  our  general 
conception,  and  use  it  in  all  our  operations  instead  of,  or  along 
with,  the  other.  (A  circle  is  defined  to  be  a  line  everywhere 
at  an  equal  distance  from  a  point  which  is  the  centra)  The 
definition  is,  in  &ct,  the  highest  form  of  the  abstract  idea,  the 
form  that  we  constantly  ftll  back  upon  as  the  test  or  standard 
for  tiying  any  new  claim  of  admission  into  the  class,  or  for 
revising  the  list  begun  with. 

I  do  not  here  enter  into  the  great  controversy  of  Nominal- 
s«m  and  Raeh'sm,  having  done  so  in  another  place  (Mextal  and 
MoBAL  Scmrci,  Appendix  A).  There  is  considerable  subtlety  in 
ilitiiig  the  predae  nature  of  that  mental  element  called  an 
abstract  idea,  notion,  or  concept.  The  view  now  preTailing  ap- 
proaches more  or  less  closely  to  Nominalism ;  denying  alike  the 
•epwate  existence  of  abstractions  (Baalism),  and  the  power  of 
mentaUy  conceiving  them  as  such  (Conceptualism).  An  abstract 
idsa»  as  stated  in  the  text,  is  one  of  three  things :— (1)  the  assem- 
bled group  of  concrete  instances,  which  may  be  momentarily  repre* 
asnted  by  a  single  individual ;  (2)  a  skeleton  outline  or  diagram, 
which  is  still  a  concrete  instance ;  a  oirde  in  Euclid  has  a  definite 
colour  and  siae,  and  therefore  is  not  any  and  every  circle ;  (3)  a 
naebtl  definitaon.    Sometimes  we  may  have  all  the  three. 

ss 
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The  foandation  of  abstract  reasoning  most  always  be  an  ada- 
qnate  host  of  particalars.  To  reason  aboat  Jostioe,  we  must  be 
able  to  recall  a  sufficient  variety  of  just  actions  to  bring  to  Tiew 
all  the  characters  connoted  by  justice,  and  to  exdode  those  that 
are  not  connoted.  So  with  regard  to  Boondness ;  we  mnst  keep 
in  yiew  several  circles  di£fering  in  material,  colonr,  and  sise,  so 
as  to  affirm  nothing  bat  what  belongs  to  all  circles. 

The  verbal  definition  provides  a  mode  of  seemingly  evading 
this  leqnirement  of  a  pluraliiy  of  concrete  instances.  It  cannot 
dispense  with  the  concrete  altogether;  bat  it  may  make  one 
instance  saffice.  To  understand  the  definition  of  matter — 
namely,  something  inert^  or  resisting— it  woald  be  enoagh  to 
have  one  example  before  ns,  as  a  cannon  ball,  provided  we  nn- 
derstand  that  all  the  properties  of  the  ball  are  to  be  ezdnded 
from  oar  consideration  except  its  inertness.  We  may,  and  do  in 
some  subjects,  contract  the  habit  of  looking  at  an  individual 
concrete  in  this  exclusive  way,  which  is  the  greatest  stretch  of 
abstraction  within  the  competence  of  the  nund.  But  this  is  the 
act  of  the  mature  intelligenoe. 

35.  Ikductiok,  Inductive  OeneralizcUian,  Oonjained  Pro- 
perties,  AJirmatians,  PraposUians,  JudgnunU,  Belirf,  Laws 
of  Nature. — The  contrast  between  Abstraction  and  Induc- 
tion, as  here  understood,  may  be  expressed  thus  :  in  the  one 
a  single  isolated  property,  or  a  collection  of  properties  treated 
as  a  unity,  is  identified  and  generalized ;  in  the  other  a  con* 
junction,  union,  or  concurrence  of  two  distinct  properties  is 
identified.  We  exemplify  the  first  process,  when  we  bring 
all  rivers  into  one  class,  and  define  the  property  common  to 
all ;  the  second  process.  Induction,  is  exemplified  when  we 
note  the  fact  that  rivers  wear  away  their  beds,  or  the  &ct 
that  they  deposit  deltas  at  their  mouths.  In  this  case  two 
different  things  are  conjoined ;  the  flow  of  water  over  a 
country  to  the  sea  in  an  open  channel,  whicli  makes  the  idea 
of  a  river,  is  associated  with  the  circumstance  of  depositing 
or  forming  land  in  a  particular  situation.  This  coigunction 
makes  an  Affirmation,  or  a  Proposition ;  the  idea  of  a  river 
by  itself,  or  anything  expressed  by  a  noun,  is  not  an  affirma- 
tion.   When  we  affirm  the  uniform  co-existence  of  two  dis- 
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tinct  £ut8»  we  have  a  Law  of  Nature,  an  intellectual  posaee- 
sion  xespecting  the  world,  an  extension  of  our  knowledge,  a 
shortening  of  labour.  Of  the  two  conjoined  things,  the 
presence  of  one  is  at  any  time  sufficient  to  assure  us  of  the 
presence  of  the  other,  without  fiEurther  examination.  As 
sorely  as  we  meet  with  a  river,  so  surely  shall  we  find  the 
carrying  down  of  mud  to  be  deposited  at  the  mouth,  if  the 
two  &cts  be  really  connected  as  we  suppose.  An  abstraction 
or  definition  gives  us  a  general  idea  ;  it  assembles  a  class  of 
things  marked  by  the  presence  of  this  common  feature, — ^the 
class  river,  the  dass  circle,  the  dass  red,  the  class  planet, 
the  dass  just» — but  does  not  convey  a  proposition,  a  law  of 
nature,  a,tnUh, 

Jnfinming  these  inductive  generalizations,  we  need  the 
identifying  impetus  very  much  as  in  abstractive  generaliza- 
tiona.  The  case  is  distinguished  only  by  being  more  com* 
plex ;  it  is  properly  a  stage  beyond  the  other  in  the  order  of 
disoovery,  although  the  two  are  often  accomplished  by  one 
and  the  same  effort  of  the  sense  and  the  understanding.  Still, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  that  rivers  form  bars  and 
deltas^  we  require  to  have  observed  the  pecidiarities  of  rivers, 
and  to  have  been  arrested  by  their  identity  on  this  point ; 
standing  at  the  mouth  of  one,  and  observing  the  island  which 
parts  its  stream,  we  are  reminded,  by  a  stroke  of  reinstating 
similarity,  of  the  mouth  of  some  other  where  a  similar  for- 
mation occurs,  with  perhaps  many  points  of  diversity  of  cir- 
cumstances. These  two  coming  together  will  bring  up  others, 
untQ  we  have  assembled  in  the  mind's  eye  the  whole  array 
that  our  memory  containa  Such  is  the  first  stage  of  an  in- 
ductive disoovery ;  it  is  the  suggestion  of  a  law  of  nature, 
which  we  are  next  to  verify.  The  conflux  of  all  the  separate 
examples  in  one  view  indicates  to  the  mind  the  common  con- 
junction, and  out  of  this  we  make  a  general  affirmaium,  as  in 
the  other  process  we  make  a  general  notion  or  idea.  Now,  a 
geneial  affirmation  by  language  makes  a  prtfponiion,  not  a 
definition ;  it  needs  a  verft  for  its  expression,  and  is  a  kno  or 
a  truth,  something  to  be  believed  and  acted  oa 
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In  like  manner,  it  is  by  an  identification  of  the  separate 
instances  flailing  under  our  notice,  that  we  are  struck  with 
the  conjunction,  in  an  animal,  of  cloven  hoofs  with  the  act 
of  ruminating  and  with  herbaceous  food.  To  take  a  more 
abstruse  exampla  We  identify  the  conjunction  of  transpa- 
rency in  bodies  with  the  bending  of  the  rays  of  light ;  these 
transparent  bodies  are  of  very  various  nature, — air,  water, 
glass,  crystalline  minerals;  but,  after  a  certain  length  of 
observation,  the  identity  makes  itself  felt  through  them  all 
By  an  abstractive  process,  we  gain  the  general  idea  of  trans- 
parency ;  by  looking,  not  simply  at  the  fact  of  the  luminous 
transmission,  but  at  the  direction  of  the  lights  we  generalize 
an  induction,  a  proposition,  conjoining  two  properties  instead 
of  isolating  one.  The  operation  of  induction  is  thus  of  the 
same  nature,  but  more  arduous,  and  implying  greater  labour, 
than  the  operation  of  abstractioa  The  same  cast  of  mind 
favours  both ;  the  same  obstructions  block  the  way.  To 
make  a  scientific  induction,  the  mind  must  have  the  power  of 
regarding  the  scientific  properties  and  disregarding  the  un- 
scientific aspects ;  in  discovering  the  refraction  of  lights  the 
attention  must  fasten  on  the  circumstance  of  mathematical 
direction,  and  must  not  be  carried  away  with  vulgar  astonish- 
ment at  the  distorting  effect  of  light  upon  objects  seen  through 
water  or  glass.  To  take  in  the  more  abstruse  and  dissimilar 
instances,  as  the  refractive  influence  of  the  air,  there  is  needed 
a  preparation  similar  to  that  already  exemplified  in  assimiLa- 
tiug  rust  and  combustion. 

Sometimes  an  induction  from  a  few  identified  particulars 
can  be  fitted  tn  to  a  previously  established  formula  or  gene- 
ralization. The  above  instance  of  the  refraction  of  light 
furnishes  a  case  in  point ;  and  I  quote  it  as  a  further  example 
of  the  identifying  operation.  The  bending  of  the  light  on 
entering  or  leaving  a  surface  of  glass,  water,  or  other  trans- 
parent material,  varies  with  the  inclination  of  the  ray  to  the 
surface ;  at  a  right  angle  there  is  no  bending,  at  all  other 
angles  there  is  bending,  and  it  is  greater  as  the  course  is 
farther  from  the  right  angle,  being  greatest  of  all  when  the 
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ray  lies  over  so  much  as  almost  to  ran  slong  the  surface. 
Now,  an  important  identification  was  here  discoveied  by 
Snell,  namely,  the  identity  of  the  rate  of  lefraction  at  different 
angles  with  the  trigonometrical  relation  of  the  sines  of  the 
angles,  expressed  thns  : — the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  re&action  bear  a  constant  proportion  within  the  same 
medium,  or  the  same  kind  of  material  Here  the  observed 
amount  of  the  bending  at  different  angles,  was  found  to 
aooord  with  a  foregone  relation  of  the  mathematical  lines 
connected  with  the  drde.  This  too  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  diBOorery  of  identification,  demanding  in  the  discoverer 
not  only  great  reach  of  Similarity,  but  antecedent  acquire- 
ments in  the  geometry  of  the  circle,  ready  to  be  started  by 
sDch  a  case  of  parallelism  as  the  abova  Inductions  fiBilling 
into  numerical  and  geometrical  relations,  previously  excogi- 
tttted,  occur  very  frequently  in  the  progress  of  discovery.  All 
Kepler's  laws  are  identifications  of  this  nature;  his  third 
law,  which  connects  the  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun 
with  their  periodic  times,  is  a  remarkable  instance.  He  had 
before  him  two  parallel  columns  of  numbers,  six  in  the 
column,  corresponding  to  the  six  known  planets ;  one  column 
contained  the  distances,  another  the  times  of  revolution ;  and 
he  set  himself  to  ascertain  whether  the  relations  of  these 
numbers  could  come  under  any  one  rule  of  known  proper^ 
tions : — they  were  not  in  a  simple  proportion,  direct  or  in- 
verse,  and  Uiey  were  not  as  the  squares,  nor  as  the  cubes ; 
they  turned  out  at  last  to  be  a  complication  of  square  and 
Cuba  The  law  of  areas  is  perhaps  an  equally  remarkable 
example  of  a  series  of  particulsrs  embraced  in  an  all-compre* 
handing  formula,  from  the  existing  stores  of  mathematical 
knowledge.  In  all  these  discoveries  of  Kepler,  we  perhaps 
should  admire  the  aims,  the  determination  and  perseverance 
of  his  mind,  still  more  than  the  grasp  of  his  intellect  We 
have  before  remarked,  that  for  a  man  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  prevailing  modes  of  viewing  natural  appearances, 
and  to  become  attached  to  a  totally  original  aspect,  is  itself 
a  proof  of  mental   superiority,  and  often   the   principal 
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turning  point  of  great  discoveries.  The  identifying  faculty 
in  Kepler  showed  itself  less  prominently  in  the  particular 
strokes,  than  in  the  mode  of  taking  up  the  entire  problem,  the 
detection  of  a  common  character  in  the  motions  of  the  planets 
and  the  relations  of  the  numbers  and  curves.  To  make  that 
a  pure  mathematical  problem,  which  reaUy  is  one,  but  has 
not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  regarded  as  such,  is  itself  a 
great  example  of  the  scientific  intellect;  it  was  the  glory 
alike  of  Kepler  and  of  Newton.  A  previously  equipped 
mathematical  mind,  a  wide  reach  of  identifying  force,  and 
an  indifference  or  superiority  to  poetical  and  fanciful  aspects, 
concur  in  all  the  authors  of  discoveries  that  bind  the  conjunc- 
tions of  nature  in  mathematical  laws.  The  great  revolution 
in  Chemistry  made  by  the  introduction  of  definite  combining 
numbers,  has  been  even  more  rapidly  prolific  of  great  conse- 
quences, than  the  discoveries  that  gave  Mechanics,  Astronomy, 
and  Optics  the  character  of  mathematical  sciences.  The 
introduction  of  numerical  conceptions  into  the  subtle  pheno- 
mena of  Heat,  through  Black's  doctrine  of  latent  heat,  ex- 
hibits a  stroke  of  high  intellect  not  inferior  to  any  of  those 
now  adduced.  The  difficulty  of  seizing  the  phenomena  of 
freezing,  melting,  boiling,  and  condensing,  in  a  bald,  numer- 
ical estimate,  is  attested  by  the  lateness  of  the  discovery,  if 
not  sufficiently  apparent  to  any  one  that  considers  how  vexy 
different  from  this  is  the  impression  that  these  effects  have 
on  the  common  mind.  The  engrossing  sensations  of  warmth 
and  cold,  the  providing  of  fuel  and  clothing,  the  prevention 
of  draughts,  or  the  admission  of  cool  air — are  the  trains  of 
thought  usually  suggested  by  the  various  facts  of  congelation, 
liquefaction,  &c. ;  to  enter  upon  those  other  trains  is  a  con- 
sequence of  special  training  and  endowment,  the  explanation 
of  which,  according  to  general  laws  of  mind,  has  been  one 
of  the  aims  of  our  protracted  examination  of  the  human 
intellect 

36.  Deduction,  Inference,  Ratiocination,  Syllogism,  Appli- 
cation  or  Extension  of  Inductione, — I  have  repeatedly  urged 
the  value  of  the  identifying  process  in  extending  our  kno^r* 
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ledge,  by  tiaiiflferring  all  that  has  been  ascertained  in  some 
one  case  to  every  other  case  of  the  same  description.  This 
operation  is  desciibed  under  the  above  titles.  It  is  an 
Inferencep  a  Deduction,  a  step  of  Reasoning,  the  extension 
of  an  afirmaUon  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  The 
dieoovery  of  a  full  identity  between  the  new  cases  and  the 
old,  is  a  justification  of  this  transference  of  propertiea 
Having  observed,  in  innumerable  cases,  that  human  beings 
go  through  a  course  of  birth,  maturity,  decay,  and  death,  we 
trusfar  their  &te  to  those  now  alive,  and  we  declare  before- 
hand that  each  and  all  of  these  will  go  through  the  same 
oooraa ;  this  ia  to  make  an  inference,  to  reason,  to  apply  our 
knowledge  to  new  cases,  to  know  the  future  from  the  past, 
the  abeent  from  the  present  So,  when  we  land  on  the 
banks  of  a  strange  river,  we  instantly  act  on  the  assumption 
that  this  river  has  its  origin  in  high  lands,  its  destination  in 
the  aea,  and,  at  its  mouth,  a  deposit  of  mud  of  larger  or 
•maUer  dimensions.  The  little  that  we  see  of  the  river,  by 
walking  a  few  miles  along  its  bank,  is  enough  to  identify  it 
with  the  rivers  already  known  to  us,  or  with  our  general 
notion,  or  abetract  idea,  or  definition  of  a  river,  and  on  this 
identity  we  forthwith  transfer  all  our  experience  connected 
with  rivers  in  general,  and  all  their  conjoined  phenomena,  to 
the  newly  oocuning  individual  case.  When  our  knowledge 
comes  thus  to  transcend  our  actual  experience,  we  are 
properly  said  to  draw  an  inference. 

This  process  of  inference,  or  extension  of  properties, 
therefore,  evidently  comes  of  the  identifying  faculty,  by 
which  the  new  cases  and  the  old  are  brought  face  to  face 
before  ua  If  the  question  be  : — given  a  certain  number  of 
paztieulars,  where  a  natural  law  is  exemplified,  to  discover 
other  particulars  whereto  we  may  extend  or  apply  the  law, 
and  so  reveal  new  characters  in  those  particulars — ^these  new 
cases  must  be  summoned  to  the  view  by  a  stroke  of  simi- 
larity. Thus,  Newton  observed,  in  various  instances,  that, 
when  a  transparent  body  is  largely  made  up  of  combustible 
matter,  as  an  oil  or  a  resin,  it  bends  light  to  an  unusual 
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degree ;  in  other  words,  he  made  an  induction  of  paiticulfus 
where  combustibility  of  substance  and  excessive  bending  of 
light  were  conjoined  properties.  He  next  bethought  himself 
of  any  other  substances,  besides  those  in  his  immediate  view, 
that  possessed  one  of  these  properties,  and  his  recollection  of 
the  refracting  power  of  the  diamond  responded  to  his  call 
by  a  stroke  of  similarity ;  he  thereupon  extended  to  the 
diamond  the  other  property,  namely,  combustibility  of 
material;  or  inferred,  what  no  one  had  ever  experienced, 
that  the  diamond  is  a  combustible  substance,  a  singular 
exception  to  the  class  of  precious  stone&  This  obtrusion  of 
observed  coincidences  upon  all  pai-alld  cases,  the  active 
search  for  new  particulars  to  have  the  observed  properties 
thrust  upon  them,  is  one  of  the  ways  of  extending  the 
domain  of  knowledge.  The  inquirer  has  got  in  his  hand  a 
due,  and  makes  a  business  of  following  it  out  wherever  he 
can  find  an  opening ;  he  has  made  his  induction,  and  lies  in 
wait  for  opportunities  of  pushing  it  out  into  dednctiona.  In 
this  endeavour,  he  relies  on  his  identifying  faculty ;  whidi,  if 
powerful,  makes  him,  as  it  were,  keen-scented  for  everything 
in  the  memoiy  of  the  past  that  bears  a  resemUanoe  to  his 
case ;  the  recollections  that»  in  au  obtuse  mind,  wovild  lie 
unawakened  by  the  magnetism  of  similarity,  in  a  mind  id  a 
difierent  stamp,  start  out  one  by  one  for  examination  and 
dioice ;  and  in  this  lies  the  harvest-home  of  the  man  of 
intellect 

The  conveise  may  next  be  put  Given  an  obscure  phe- 
nomenon, to  illuminate  it  by  bringing  forward  peialleh  or 
identities  among  phenomena  that  are  dear  and  intelligibk ; 
it  being  supposed  that  such  have  actually  oocurxed  at  some 
time  or  other,  althoueh  in  connexions  altoi!^her  lenicfte 
from  the  pr>esent  difficulty,  so  that  only  the  force  of  Sisii- 
larity  c^an  Irlng  them  up.  The  position  of  the  inquirer  is 
alunsi  bu:  the  intellectual  operation  is  the  same ;  to  snm- 
:rou  the  cle^LT  to  illuminate  the  dark,  or  to  scmiaon  tbe  diik 
to  Ix^  illuiiiisAted  by  the  dear,  must  alike  proceed  oa  a  fen 
ictt ntin.*,  vriiich  iienrln-  is  bodi  the  mental  l^i^V  of  aisvsi:^ 
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and  the  circumstance  that  justifies  the  transference  of  infor- 
mation from  the  one  to  the  other.    We  have  already  had 
instances  in  point ;  hut,  instead  of  recurring  to  these,  I  will 
cite  the  great  identity  made  out  hy  Franklin  between  the 
thunder  and  lightning  of  the  sky,  and  electricity,  as  shown 
on  the  common  electrical  machine.    Next  to  the  discovery 
of  gravitation,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fetch  of 
remote  identification  in  the  history  of  scienca    The  pheno- 
menon of  the  thundery  discharge  was  an  exceedingly  obscure 
and  mysterious  action ;  the  natural  obscurity  of  the  case 
was  Cuther  increased  by  the  emotions  habitually  inspired  in 
men's  minds ;  for  nothing  is  more  difSicult,  than  to  identify, 
on  a  mere  intellectual  similarity,  what  excites  deep  emotions 
(especially  fearX  with  what  excites  no  emotion  at  alL    Only 
a  cod  intellectual  nature,  like  Franklin's,  was  a  match 
for  such  a  case.    He  could  tsice  the  evolution  of  a  thunder- 
8torm»  and  watch  it  with  all  the  calmness  that  he  would 
have  shown  in  an  ordinary  philosophical  experiment,  de- 
liberately bethinking  himself  the  while  of  any  parallel 
phenomenon  wherewith  he  could  identify  and  illustrate  it 
Had  he  lived  a  hundred  years  earlier,  his  attempt  would 
have  been  in  vain ;  for  of  all  the  scientific  facts  that  could 
have  crossed  his  view  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
centory,  there  was  no  one  that  bore  upon  the  case  in  hand, 
either  obvious  or  remote.    In  the  eighterath  century,  his 
position  was  difTerent ;  the  electrical  machine  was  a  familiar 
instrument,  and  an  intelligible  account  of  its  phenomena  had 
been  rendered ;  and  these  phenomena  had  been  expressly 
studied  by  Franklin,  and  were  vividly  impressed  on  his 
mind.    To  his  cool  eye  gazing  on  the  storm,  the  forked 
lightning  identified  itself  (in  the  midst  of  a  diversity  that 
few  minds  could  have  broken  through)  with  the  spark  of  an 
electrieal  discharge.    This  was  indeed  the  only  feature  of 
reeemblance,  unless  a  favourable  accident  had  revealed  some 
other  coincidence,  such  as  the  existence  of  an  electrical  charge 
in  the  clouds  before  a  storm;  and  the  identification  must 
be  ranked  among  the  grandest  fetches  of  Similarity.    The 
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identity  once  struck  was  duly  verified^  and  proved  to  be 
a  real  and  not  a  superficial  or  apparent  sameness ;  being,  in 
fiEu^t^  the  same  natural  agent  showing  itself  in  widely  different 
situations.  Then  came  all  the  dedwUvt  applications;  the 
circumstances  known  to  accompany  and  precede  the  dis- 
charge  of  a  Leyden  jar  could  be  transferred  to  the  electrical 
storm ;  the  charging  of  the  clouds  with  one  electricity  and 
the  earth  with  an  opposite,  the  increase  of  electrical  tension 
to  the  pitch  that  an  intervening  insulator  could  no  longer 
restrain,  the  shock  of  discharge, — ^were  seen,  through  the 
medium  of  the  familiar  parallel,  to  be  the  routine  of  the 
lightning  and  thimder  of  the  sky.  Every  new  fact,  ascer- 
tained upon  the  machine,  could  thencdbrth  be  extended 
to  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere ;  what  was  not  discover- 
able by  examining  this  directly,  could  be  known  through  the 
other,  as  a  deductive  inference. 

The  subject  of  electricity  could  furnish  many  other  ex- 
amples of  scientific  identification  on  a  great  scale. 

37.  Beasoning  by  Analogy.  The  three  foregoing  sections 
include  three  out  of  the  four  leading  processes,  or  ^fttir^inal 
operations  of  discovery.  (The  process  of  Observation,  in  one 
sense  the  foundation  of  the  whole,  does  not  depend  directiy 
upon  the  faculty  we  are  now  discussing.)  Every  great  step 
in  science,  exclusive  of  original  observations  and  experiments, 
is  either  an  Abstraction,  an  Induction,  or  a  Deduction.  But 
resort  is  occasionally  had  to  Analogy,  instead  of  Identity,  as 
a  basis  of  deduction  or  inference ;  and  for  our  purpose  of 
illustrating  similarity,  the  striking  out  of  analogies  is  in 
point  As  an  example  of  analogical  reasoning  or  inference, 
I  may  take  the  comparison  of  human  society  to  a  fiEimily, 
with  the  transfer  of  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  head  of  the 
family  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  state ;  this  transfer  is  an  in* 
ference  or  deduction,  and  is  often  tendered  as  a  reason  for 
the  tutelary  and  despotical  character  of  the  Sovereign.  The 
two  cases  are  not  identical ;  they  possess  an  analogy,  and  a 
good  reasoner  remarks  how  far  the  analogy  holds,  and  con- 
fines his  inferences  within  those  limits.    In  like  manner, 
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haman  society  has  suggested  the  analogy  of  herds  and  hives, 
a  comparison  mnch  insisted  on  by  Aristotle.  A  mind  well 
saned  with  nnmenms  conceptions,  the  frait  of  yarious  stadies, 
and  having  at  the  same  time  a  good  reach  of  the  identifying 
hcalty,  can  strike  out  analogies  when  identities  £Bdl ;  and  by 
their  means  a  certain  amount  of  insight  is  sometimes  obtain- 
abla  We  have  had  occasion  to  advert  to  one  remarkable 
scientific  analogy,  namely,  that  between  ner?e-force  and 
common  electricity;  from  which  we  have  not  hesitated  to 
draw  inferences,  in  order  to  support  a  certain  view  of  the 
manner  of  working  of  the  nervous  system.  Sometimes  a 
fiuther  investigation  will  convert  an  analogy  into  an  identity, 
as  was  the  case  with  gravitation — ^if  it  be  true  that  Hooke 
came  so  near  as  to  quote  terrestrial  gmvity  as  an  ilhutraiion 
of  solar  attraction ;  and  as  may  be  the  case  with  electricity 
and  nerve-fince.  But  analogies,  in  another  sense  of  the 
word,  axe  similarities  of  relation  in  diversity  of  subject,  as  in 
the  case  of  society  above  quoted,  where  the  analogical  cha- 
racter is  the  pennanent  fact  The  circumstance  of  evolution 
attaching  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms — ^the  sue- 
iuwite  stages  of  birth,  growth,  and  decay— is  but  an  analogy 
as  between  a  plant  and  an  animal;  to  a  still  greater  degree  is 
this  the  casCi  when  we  are  comparing  the  mental  development 
of  a  human  being  with  the  growth  of  a  tree,  not  to  speak  of 
the  much  more  remote  comparison  between  the  growth  of 
humanity,  as  a  whole,  and  the  progress  of  an  individual  ani- 
mal, or  plant  This  last  analogy  is,  indeed,  too  faint  to  be  of 
any  valo^  and  is  misleading  if  deductions  are  made  from  it 
The  logical  caution  that  must  accompany  discoveries  of  sup- 
poeed  identity,  is  still  more  called  for  in  the  slippery  regions 
of  analogy. 

88.  The  exemplification  now  given  of  Similarity  operating 
in  Sdence,  is  a  nearly  complete  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
intellectual  faculty  called  Rsasoniko.  Some  philosophers, 
as  Beid  and  Stewart  have  separated  the  mental  processes 
conoemed  in  Science  into  two^Abstraction  and  Beason. 
The  one  is  the  first  of  the  three  operations  described  above ; 
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the  other,  Keason,  would  be  interpreted  as  covering  Indno- 
tion  and  Deduction.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  includes  the  whole 
under  one  head,  variously  named  by  him,  the  Elaborative  or 
Discursive  Faculty,  Comparison,  the  Faculty  of  Selations, 
and  also  Thought,  in  a  certain  narrow  sense,  as  when  Logic 
is  defined  'the  science  of  the  laws  of  Thought.'  In  tiie 
detailed  exposition,  he  divides  the  operations  of  the  Faculty 
into  two  parts,  corresponding  to  the  division  into  Abstraction 
and  Reason. — (Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  IL,  277.)  This 
seems  the  best  view  to  take  of  the  scientific  faculty.  As 
regards  the  mental  forces  concerned — ^the  chief  of  these 
being  Similarity — ^there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
Abstraction  on  the  one  hand,  and  Liduction,  or  Deduction, 
on  the  other ;  although  the  subjects  and  products  are  so  fiu 
different,  that  it  is  convenient  to  illustrate  them  separately. 

In  remarking  above  that  Similarity  does  not  explain  the 
whole  of  the  scientific  faculty,  I  mean  that  AbstractioD, 
Induction,  and  Deduction,  frequently  involve  something 
besides  the  bringing  together  of  resembling  particulars  or 
facts ;  what  that  something  is,  will  be  seen  in  the  chapter  on 
the  Constructive  operations  of  the  Intellect 

BUSINESS  AND  PRACTICE. 

39.  In  Business  or  Industry,  in  the  power  of  intelligence 
applied  to  the  affairs  of  life,  in  Practical  Genius,  we  find 
exemplified  the  discovery  of  deep  identities  amid  superficial 
differences.  In  the  inventions  of  practical  art,  no  less  than 
in  the  discoveries  of  science,  the  idtmtifyiug  faculty  is  called 
into  play. 

The  labours  of  Watt,  in  the  steam  engine,  might  with 
great  propriety  be  farther  cited,  to  correspond  with  the 
greatest  strokes  of  scientific  identification.  Perhaps  his 
'governor  balls'  is  the  most  illustrative  example  for  our 
present  purpose.  Here  he  had  to  deme  a  method  of 
opening  and  closing  a  valve,  in  connexion  with  the  diminu- 
tion or  increase  of  the  speed  of  a  very  rapid  wheel  move- 
ment; and  no  device  in  the  range  of  existing  machineiy 
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would  answer  this  object  He  had,  therefore,  to  venture  ont 
into  the  r^on  of  mechanical  possibility,  to  seek  among 
mechanical  laws  in  general,  or  among  veiy  remote  natural 
phenomena,  for  a  parallel  situation ;  and  he  found  the  only 
case  that  has  yet  been  hit  upon,  namely,  the  action  of 
a  centrifugal  force,  where  two  revolving  bodies  part,  or 
come  together,  according  as  the  rate  of  revolution  is  accele- 
rated or  retarded.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  stroke  of  remote 
identification  in  the  history  of  mechanical  invention,  sur- 
passing this  in  intellectusl  reach;  if  such  a  power  of 
bringing  together  the  like  out  of  the  unlike  were  of  usual 
occmtence,  the  progress  of  discovery  would  be  incalculably 
more  rapid.  Another  instance  of  Watf s  power  of  identi- 
fying a  practical  situation  with  some  other  case  where  the 
requisite  construction  is  given,  was  the  suggestion  of  a 
lobster-jointed  pipe,  for  conveying  water  across  the  bottom 
of  the  river  Clyda  The  inventive  genius  is  ever  ready  with 
a  suggestion  derived  from  some  already  existing  device, 
disguised  from  the  sight  of  other  men,  either  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  nature  or  in  the  constructions  of  art  Identifying 
power,  although  not  expressing  everything  that  constitutes  an 
inventor,  will  be  found  a  prominent  feature  in  the  character. 
As  in  the  other  departments,  so  here  also,  the  identifying 
faculty  must  operate  in  a  suitable  region  of  previous  acqui- 
sitions and  experience. 

In  the  able  adminisiratian  of  private  business  and  public 
a£Bur8»  we  shall  often  be  able  to  detect  the  same  force  at 
work,  alihouii^  not  always  designated  invention  or  genius. 
Either  in  meeting  new  cases,  or  in  bringing  superior  methods 
to  bear  upon  old,  there  is  a  march  of  mind,  an  advance  over 
routine,  which  marks  the  able  administrator ;  and  here  too 
the  link  of  power  consists  in  a  more  than  ordinary  force  of 
identification  When  a  present  emergency  is  exacUy  like  a 
previous  one,  it  recalls  that  one  without  difficulty,  and  is 
treated  as  that  was  treated ;  when  it  corresponds  exacUy  to 
no  one  before,  a  subUer  mind  is  wanted;  soma  panllel 
must  be  sought  for,  away  from  the  routine  of  casesi    Into 
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quite  remote  regions  of  afiGekirs^  the  man  of  penetration  is 
carried,  and  finds  something  in  point  where  perhaps  no 
parallel  was  ever  drawn  before.  The  application  of  the 
Syllogism  to  Law  pleadings  was  a  great  l^[al  improvement, 
which  has  persisted  while  scholastic  forms  have  gone  gene- 
rally into  decay.  No  routine  lawyer  was  capable  of  such  an 
innovation.  If  for  illustration's  sake  we  suppose  it  to  have 
been  the  work  of  one  person,  it  implies  a  mind  that  came  to 
the  study  of  law  previously  prepared  with  the  scholastic 
training,  and  detecting  in  the  pleadings  before  the  courts  a 
real  identity  in  form  with  the  discussions  of  the  schools, 
although  hitherto  conducted  with  no  such  method  or  preci- 
sion. The  transference  of  the  syllogism  to  the  l^;al  reason- 
ings would  be  the  consequence  of  this  feeling  of  identity ; 
and  hence  would  arise  that  capital  requirement  of  making 
parties  plead  separately  to  the  law,  and  to  the  hcts  of  the 
case,  instead  of  huddling  up  both  in  one  argument  as  is 
usually  done  in  the  controversies  of  every-day  lifa^ 

It  is  usual  for  practical  devices  to  be  first  employed  in 
obvious  cases,  and  thence  transferred  to  other  cases  of  a  like 
nature,  but  of  more  complexity.  Thus,  in  the  great  institution 
of  the  Division  of  Labour  now  so  widely  ramified  over  all 
departments  of  industry,  there  could  be  traced  a  progressive 
application;  we  should  find  it  commencing  in  manual 
industry,  and  in  the  separation  of  the  primitive  classes  of 
agriculturist,  artisan,  trader,  soldier,  and  priest ;  and  thence* 
in  later  times  especially,  extended  into  the  warehouse  and 
the  manufactory,  iato  public  business,  and  into  scientific 
researcL  In  every  new  step,  there  would  arise,  in  the  mind 
of  some  one  person  or  other,  a  feeling  of  similarity  between 
the  exigencies  of  a  work  in  hand  and  the  cases  where  the 


*  The  syitem  of  ■eparating  the  Uw  and  the  iaeta,  in  legal  pJ<MM««g^  did 
not  arise  as  I  sappose  in  the  text,  and  as  might  have  been  the  origin,  from 
an  application  of  the  soholastio  logio,  but  from  onr  Saxon  institation  of  trial 
by  jury,  where  the  frets  were  dedded  on  by  the  Jurors,  and  the  law  deobred 
by  the  Judge.  Nevertheless,  the  illustration  answers  our  purpose^  erea  In  its 
hypothetioal  character. 
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method  of  divided  labour  was  already  in  operation ;  and  this 
identification  wonid  suggest  the  further  extension  of  the 
practice.  I  do  not  at  present  speak  of  the  faculty  required 
for  oTerooming  the  difficulties  of  detail  in  all  new  applica- 
tions of  old  machinery  (although  here  too  it  would  be  found, 
that  a  fertile  power  of  recalling  identities  in  diversity  would 
be  the  principal  instrument  of  success,  in  so  fer  as  the 
intellect  was  concerned),  but  confine  myself  to  the  suggestion 
of  a  device  taken  from  some  parallel  case 

In  the  progress  of  firee  governments,  there  has  been 
gradually  difiused,  from  the  bwer  to  the  higher  and  more 
difficult  pott8»  the  principle  of  responsibility  as  a  check  upon 
the  abuse  of  power.  This  practice  grew  up  by  a  process  of 
extension,  until,  in  the  constitutional  governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  came  to  include  every  ex- 
eeotive  officer  in  all  departments  of  state.  The  experience  of 
the  practice,  with  the  more  humble  functionaries,  suggested 
its  application  to  the  exactiy  parallel  case  of  superior  officers, 
and  after  much  struggle,  not  of  an  intellectual  Idnd,  it  got  to 
be  introduced  into  modem  free  communities,  as  it  had  been 
in  the  constitution  of  ancient  Athens. 

The  principle  of  not  interfering  with  individual  tastes 
and  sentiments,  except  in  so  &r  as  these  afiect  the  legitimate 
happiness  of  others,  is  recognized  in  certain  cases,  and  has 
had  a  tendency  to  expand  itself  by  assimilation  into  cases 
encombered  with  obstructive  circumstances.  Hence  has 
sprung  up  what  amount  of  toleration  in  beUef  and  in  conduct 
we  now  possess ;  although  the  difficulty  in  proceeding  &r 
with  this  extension,  shows  how  eflfectually  the  bve  of  domi- 
nation and  of  uniformity  may  stifle  the  ftMimiUHng  action  of 
theintelleet 

In  the  suggestions  of  a  practical  mind,  the  identification 
should  always  turn  upon  the  rtlevarU  circumstances,  and 
overcome  other  attractions  of  sameness  on  irrelevant  points. 
To  attain  to  this  characteristic  is  the  end  of  a  practical 
education,  which  makes  the  person  fiuniliar  with  the  aspects 
that  serve  the  endi  contemplated. '  Thus,  a  lawyer  in  recover- 
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lag,  firom  his  past  ezperienoe^  the  precedents  and  analogies 
suitable  to  a  case  in  hand,  is  impelled  by  the  force  of  simi- 
larity working  in  his  mind ;  but,  of  the  many  peculiarities  of 
the  case,  he  excludes  the  assimilating  action  of  all  except  the 
one  that  would  govern  its  decision  before  a  judga  His 
education  must  serve  him  in  making  this  discrimination ;  and 
if  (as  may  happen)  he  is  by  natural  temperament  keenly  alive 
to  this  one  feature  constituting  l^al  relevancy,  and  indifferent 
to  all  other  points  of  interest  in  the  case,  he  is  a  bom  lawyer, 
just  as  Newton,  with  his  natural  avidity  for  mathematical 
relations  and  indifference  to  sensuous  and  poetic  effects,  was 
a  bom  natural  philosopher;  or  Milton,  by  the  opposite 
character,  was  a  bom  poet  That  nature  should  chance  to 
turn  out  a  legal  mind  is  not  singular  or  surprising,  for  it  is 
only  a  variety  of  the  scientific  or  logical  intellect,  using 
verbal  forms  as  the  instrument,  and  implying  an  obtuseness 
to  aU  the  more  popular  and  interesting  features  of  human 
life.  To  secure  a  rigorous  uniformity  in  dealing  with  dis- 
putes, scientific  definitions  must  be  made,  and  equally  applied 
to  the  most  diversified  cases. 

40.  The  last  form  of  practical  ability  that  I  shall  here 
advert  to  is  fersvMiiim.  This  implies  that  some  course  of 
conduct  shall  be  so  described,  or  expressed,  as  to  coincide,  or 
be  identified,  with  the  active  impulses  of  the  individuals 
adOrcssed,  and  thereby  command  their  adoption  of  it  by  the 
force  of  their  own  natural  dispositions.  A  leader  of  banditti 
has  to  deal  with  a  class  of  persons  whose  ruling  impulse  is 
plunder ;  and  it  becomes  his  business  to  show  them  that  any 
scheme  proposed  by  him  will  lead  to  this  end.  A  people  with 
an  intense  overpowering  patriotism,  as  the  old  Bomans,  can 
be  acted  on  by  proving  that  the  interests  of  country  axe  at 
stake.  The  fertile  oratorical  mind  is  one  that  can  identify  a 
case  in  hand  with  a  great  number  of  the  strongest  beliefs  of 
an  audience ;  and  more  especially  with  those  that  seem,  at 
first  sight,  to  have  no  connexion  with  the  point  to  be  carried 
The  discovery  of  identity  in  diversity  is  never  more  called 
for,  than  in  the  attempts  to  move  men  to  adopt  some  un- 
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xronted  coune  of  proceeding.  When  a  new  reform  is  intro- 
dxused  in  the  state,  it  is  nanally  thought  necessary  (at  least  in 
England)  to  reconcile  and  identify  it  in  many  ways  with  the 
ancient  venerated  constitation,  or  with  prevailing  maxims 
and  modes  of  feeling,  with  which  it  would  seem  at  variance. 
To  be  a  persuasive  speaker,  it  is  necessary  to  have  vividly 
present  to  the  view  all  the  leading  impulses  and  convictions 
of  the  persons  addressed,  and  to  be  ready  to  catch  at  eveiy 
point  of  identity  between  these  and  the  propositions  or 
projects  suggested  for  their  adoption.  The  first-named  quali- 
fication grows  out  of  the  experience  anjl  study  of  character ; 
the  other  is  the  natural  force  of  Similarity,  which  has  often 
been  exemplified  in  its  highest  range  in  oratorical  minds.  In 
the  speeches  of  Burke,  wo  see  it  working  with  remarkable 
vigour.  Perhaps  the  most  stiiking  instance  of  this  fertility 
of  identification  for  persuasive  ends  is  exhibited  in  Milton's 
Drfmu  qf  XMicmaed  FrinHng.  Of  the  class  of  preachers, 
Bmiow  is  especially  copious  in  his  command  of  topics  of 
persuasion  and  inducement  towards  the  performance  of  re- 
ligious and  moral  duties ;  in  him,  no  less  than  in  Milton,  we 
have  everywhere  the  tokens  of  an  identifying  mind  of  the 
highest  order. 

ILLUSTBATIVX  GOUPABISONS  AND  UTERABT  ABT. 

4L  When  two  remote  phenomena  are  brought  into  com- 
parison by  a  flash  of  similarity,  they  may  turn  out  to  be 
repetitions  of  the  same  natural  agent  working  in  different 
situations,  as  in  the  great  examples  of  lightning  and  the 
eleettioal  discharge,  the  fall  of  a  stone  and  the  moon's  gravi* 
tation  to  the  earth.  The  comparison  in  these  cases  is  real  or 
substantiaL  It  is  iUustrative  and  instructive  in  no  ordinary 
d^gre^  but  it  is  more  than  an  illustration,  it  is  a  scientifio 
diMOvery.  The  two  things  identified  are  so  thoroughly  of  a 
piece»  that  we  can  go  all  lengths  in  reasoning  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  But  there  is  also  a  useful  class  of  comparisons 
where  real  identity  is  wanting;  the  likeness  being  yet 
snAdent  to  justify  us  in  interpreting  the  more  obscure  and 

Si 
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remote  by  the  more  intelligible  and  familiar  of  the  two ;  as 
-when,  in  speaking  of  the  action  of  supply  and  demand  in 
commerce,  we  say  that  these  are  constantly  finding  their  leveL 
Here  the  subjects  compared  are  quite  different  in  their 
nature,  the  one  belonging  to  the  province  of  mind,  and  some- 
what obscure,  while  the  other  is  a  physical  phenomenon  of  a 
very  palpable  and  intelligible  sort  Illustration  after  this 
fashion  is  one  of  our  devices  for  representing  to  the  mind 
what  is  either  naturally  obscure,  or  accidentaUy  concealed 
from  the  view.  If  we  can  only  see  enough  of  the  object  to 
suggest  an  appropriate  comparison,  we  make  use  of  this  to 
supply  the  rest  The  force  of  similarity  has  extensive 
scope  in  this  department  of  discovery. 

Illustration  is  particularly  wanted  to  convey  scientific 
notions  and  abstractions.  These  are  often  so  artificial  and 
abstruse,  that  an  ordinary  mind  has  great  difficulty  in  seizing 
them.  Such  abstruse  physical  phenomena  as  the  molecular 
constitution  of  matter,  polarity,  chemical  affinity,  the  ethereal 
undulations  supposed  to  constitute  light  and  heat^  the  growth 
of  cells  in  living  bodies, — demand  to  be  expressed  by  com- 
parisons drawn  from  the  seen  and  palpable.  Human  actions, 
feelings,  and  thoughts,  are  often  so  concealed  in  their  work- 
ings, that  they  c£mnot  be  represented  without  the  assistance 
of  material  objects  used  as  comparisons  :  hence  the  great 
abundance  of  the  resemblances  struck  between  matter  and 
mind.  We  speak  of  a  clear  head,  a  warm  heart,  a  torrent  of 
passion,  a  poet's  fire.  The  comparisons  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  complexities  of  social  life  are  likewise  very  numerous ; 
in  fact,  there  are  many  social  phenomena  that  we  never  con- 
ceive otherwise  than  in  some  species  of  material  analogy. 
If  we  take,  for  example,  the  different  ideas  connected  with 
social  order  and  disorder,  we  find  the  language  almost  wholly 
derived  from  other  things  ;  scarcely  a  phrase  is  literal,  all  is 
metaphorical.  '  The  vessel  of  the  state  weathers  the  storm,  or 
is  in  danger  of  wreck ;'  anarchy  is  described  as  *  chaos,'  '  con- 
fusion;' the  government  is  said  to  be  'shaken,'  or  'stable,' 
or  '  tottering ;'  law  is  '  erected,'  '  overthrowa'    We  speak  of 
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the  '  life'  aad '  growth'  of  society ;  when  we  conceive  of  pro- 
gieaSy  it  is  generallj  in  a  figure;  we  call  it  'movement/ 
*  development/  *  enlightenment^*  and  ao  fortL 

Of  all  existing  compositions,  the  writings  of  Lord  Bacon 
are  perhaps  the  richest  in  illustrative  comparisons  of  the 
kind  now  under  discussion ;  not  being  scientific  identities, 
and  yet  serving  in  an  eminent  degree  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  popular  intellect  to  embrace  difficult  notions.  In  virtue 
of  this  surprising  power.  Bacon's  doctrines  become  clothed  in 
'  winged  words.'  According  to  him,  science  is  the  '  interpre- 
tation' of  nature ;  a  comparison  that  transfixes  the  mind  with 
the  idea  of  observing,  recording,  and  explaining  the  facts  of 
the  wodd.  Final  causes,  he  says,  are  '  vestal  virgins ;'  they 
bear  no  firuit  But  for  the  simile,  it  is  doubtful  if  this  notion 
would  have  stuck  in  men's  minds,  and  been  the  subject  of 
keen  controversy,  in  the  way  that  we  have  seen.  His  classic 
fication  of '  Instances/  or  forms  of  experiment  and  proof,  is 
wholly  embedded  in  strong  metaphors ;  the  '  experimentum 
cruciSi'  the  leading  post  between  two  ways,  has  been  adopted 
in  every  civilized  tongue.  Fallacies,  or  modes  of  mental 
bias,  are  with  him  'idols'  (eidola,  false  appearances)  of  the 
'  tribe,'  of  the  '  den/  of  the  '  market-place,'  of  the  '  theatre/ 

*A  remadcably  powerful  identifying  intellect,  embrac- 
ing the  concrete  facts  of  nature  and  human  life,  and  the 
history  and  literature  of  the  past,  is  implied  in  this  mode  of 
genius,  of  which  Bacon  is  the  highest  instance.  The  sus- 
ceptibility to  certain  classes  of  objects  and  impressions 
determinee  the  particular  element  that  the  resuscitating 
Csculty  must  work  in  ;  and  in  some  men  this  susceptibility  is 
to  the  concrete  in  general,  rather  than  to  the  select  and 
narrow  class  of  the  artistic  or  poetic  concrete.  Thus,  although 
Bacon's  imagery  sometimes  rises  to  poetry,  this  is  not  its 
usual  character ;  his  was  not  a  poetic  sense  of  nature,  but  a 
broad  general  susceptibility,  partaking  more  of  the  natural 
historian  than  of  the  poet ;  by  which  all  the  objects  coming 
before  his  view,  or  presented  to  his  imagination,  took  a  deep 
hold,  and,  by  the  help  of  his  intense  attraction  of  Similarity, 
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were  recalled  on  the  slightest  resemblanoa  Many  great 
writers  in  English  literature  have  had  this  strong  suscepti- 
bility to  the  sensible  world  at  large,  without  a  special  poetic 
sense ;  while  some  have  had  the  poetic  feeling  superadded ; 
these  last  are  our  greatest  poets^  Chaucer,  Milton,  Shake- 
speara 

42.  This  leads  me  to  notice  the  second  class  of  illustrative 
comparisons,  those  serving  not  for  intellectual  comprehension, 
but  for  ornament,  effect,  or  emotion.  I  have  said  that  Bacon's 
comparisons  rarely  grew  out  of  a  poetic  choice,  thou^  from 
their  reach,  their  aptness,  and  their  occasional  picturesque- 
ness,  they  might  sometimes  be  quoted  as  a  kind  of  poetry. 
His  purpose  was  to  enlighten,  not  to  adorn.  But  similarity  is 
the  instrument  of  adding  ornament  and  force  to  compositions ; 
when  an  idea  or  picture  is  intended  to  kindle  emotion  of 
any  kind,  the  effect  can  always  be  heightened  by  adducing 
illustrative  comparisons  more  impressive  than  the  original 
When  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  to  describe  the  moving  effect  of  the 
ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  says  that  it  stirs  the  heart  '  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,'  he  enforces  a  weaker  impression  by  one 
much  stronger  as  well  as  more  familiar.  The  following  lines 
of  Chaucer  contain  two  exquisite  comparisons  for  enriching 
the  emotional  effect  of  the  subject ;  they  are  part  of  his  de- 
scription of  the  youthful  Squire. 

Embroidered  wu  he  at  it  wtr§  m  mtad^ 
AUfidl  of/hihijioyrit  wkiU  amdrmU; 
He  sang  and  fiated  gayly  «U  the  day. 
B$  iCM  a»fr§$h  oiit  tki  wmitk  tf  Mm^. 

To  find  powerful  and  touching  comparisons  in  keeping 
with  a  subject,  is  one  of  the  constant  endeavours  of  the  poet^ 
and  puts  his  genius  to  the  severest  test  The  same  demand 
is  made  upon  the  orator,  who  has  also  to  stir  up  the  emotions 
of  his  audience,  to  kindle  their  likings  and  dislikings  with 
the  view  of  moving  them  in  some  one  direction.  Hence,  in 
oratory  of  every  kind,  we  find  abundant  use  of  the  figures  of 
speech  growing  out  of  comparison.  In  panegyric,  elevating 
similitudes  are  ernxoloyed ;  in  denunciation,  such  as  d^rade. 
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and  merriment  grow  out  of  low,  grovelling  compari- 
aons  applied  to  things  prt-ten  Jing  to  be  dignified  and  vener- 
abla  Burke's  French  Rcroluiim  teems  with  all  the  varieties 
of  eloquent  comparison.  His  'trampling  law  and  order 
under  the  hoofs  of  the  swinish  multitude,'  will  be  ever 
memorable  among  the  figures  of  oratory. 

While  Shakespeare  displays  Bacon's  power  of  illumina- 
tive comparison,  especially  in  moral  maxims  and  common- 
places, he  shines  chiefly  in  the  other  class,  those  that  heighten 
the  emotional  effect  (while  the  genius  of  both  the  one  and 
the  other  abounds  in  such  as  have  no  effect  whatever  but 
intellectual  profusion).  With  extraordinary  susceptibility  to 
the  sensible  and  concrete  of  the  worid,  to  the  full  face  of 
nature  and  life,  he  had  (although  not  in  the  highest  measure) 
the  poetic  eclecticism,  and  dwelt  by  preference  upon  the  objects 
that  inspired  such  emotions  as  an  artist  is  wont  to  kindle  up. 
He  had  perhaps  the  greatest  intellectual  reach  of  Similarity 
on  the  whole  that  the  mind  of  man  ever  attained  to ;  and  his 
power  of  adducing  iUustretive'  stmilitodes,  through  chasms  of 
remoteness  and  the  thickest  dissnises,  will  be  a  wonder  and 
an  astonishment  to  the  latest  posterity. 

43.  Of  the  Tropes  and  Figures  described  in  Bhetoric,  the 
largest  half  turn  upon  ooroparisoa  The  metaphor,  the 
^kniU^  the  all^ry— are  all  forms  of  illustration  by  simili- 
tude, sometimes  serving  for  clearness,  or  intellectual  compre- 
hension, at  other  times  producing  animation  and  effect 
Their  invention  is  due  to  the  identifying  intellect,  which 
breaks  through  the  partition  caused  by  difference  of  subject, 
to  bring  together  what  is  similar.  The  literary  and  poetic 
oenius  of  ages  has  accumulated  a  store  of  such  comparisons ; 
many  of  them  have  passed  into  common  speech  to  enrich  the 
dialects  of  everyday  life.  No  man  has  ever  attained  rank  in 
liteiatuie,  without  possessing  in  some  degree  the  power  of 
original  illustration ;  and  the  interval  of  disparity  broken 
through  is  a  &ir  measure  of  the  intellectual  force  of  the 
mind  in  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 


genius. 
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Milton,  and  above  all  of  Shakespeare  (I  do  not  pretend  to 
exhaust  the  list  even  of  the  first-rate  minds),  are  prodigious. 
How  remote,  and  yet  how  grand,  the  simile  describing  the 
descent  of  Apollo  from  Olympus :  '  he  came  like  night' 
The  identifying  faculty,  be  it  never  so  strong,  would  hardly 
suffice  to  bring  together  things  so  widely  different,  but  for 
some  previous  preparation,  serving  to  approximate  the  nature 
of  the  two  things  in  the  first  instance,  as  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  remark  of  some  of  the  scientific  discoveries. 
Night  itself  had  to  be  first  personified  to  a  certain  extent, 
thereby  reducing  the  immense  disparity  between  the  closing 
day  and  the  march  of  a  living  personage  down  the  mountain 
slopes.    Apollo  was,  besides,  the  god  of  the  sun. 

THE  FINE  ABTS  IN  GENERAL. 

44  The  observations  now  made  respecting  Poetry  apply 
with  some  modification  to  the  Fine  Arts  generally.  In  the 
Arts  we  may  trace  out  a  scale  or  arrangement^  beginning  at 
the  most  intellectual  and  ending  with  those  that  have  this 
quality  in  the  lowest  degree.  At  one  end  of  the  scale,  we 
find  distinct  examples  of  the  purely  intellectual  law  of  simi- 
larity ;  at  the  other  end,  scarcely  a  trace  of  this  operation 
appears  in  the  form  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to. 
Poetry,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Architecture,  Decoration,  and 
Design,  are  all  conversant  with  some  of  the  higher  intel- 
lectual elements :  Poetry  with  speech  and  the  pictorial  as 
represented  by  speech,  the  others  with  visual  forms  and 
appearances  of  various  kinds.  In  storing  up  and  on  fit  occa- 
sions reproducing  the  materials  of  those  arts,  the  associating 
forces  of  Contiguity  and  Similarity  are  extensively  brought 
into  play.  As  to  Contiguity,  this  is  obvious  enough ;  as 
regards  Similarity,  it  may  be  easily  shown.  A  painter  in 
composing  a  picture  must,  in  the  last  resort,  choose  the 
component  parts,  according  to  their  artistic  keeping  with  one 
another :  but  in  recalling  from  the  past  a  number  of  objects, 
in  order  to  try  their  effect,  he  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  a 
powerful  identifying  faculty.    We  may  suppose  him  to  have 
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in  his  mind  some  one  plan  of  a  background,  which  back- 
f<;ronnd,  however,  although  containing  the  main  features, 
does  not  satisfy  his  artistic  sensa  By  the  attraction  of 
likeness^  this  part,  unsuitable  in  itself,  may  recall  others 
resembling  and  yet  greatly  differing,  and  in  the  array  brought 
up  by  a  powerful  intellect^  working  upon  a  large  foregone 
experience,  some  one  may  be  presented  answering  the  re- 
quirements of  the  picture.  There  may  be  nothing  artistic  in 
the  suggestion  of  the  different  views ;  nevertheless,  it  is  only 
an  artist  that  can  make  the  proper  choica  As  in  poetry,  so 
in  painting,  in  sculpture,  in  architecture,  decoration,  and 
design,  there  may  be  a  rich  intellectual  storage  and  repro- 
duction of  the  material,  apart  from  the  aesthetic  feeling; 
although,  by  this  feeling,  the  artist  must  be  guided  in  the 
use  that  he  makes  of  the  suggestions  of  the  intellect  In  all 
the  Arts,  examples  may  be  found  of  rich  profusion  of  unse- 
lected  matter ;  the  artist  mistaking  a  strong  recollection  and 
revival  of  natural  scenery  and  pictorial  elements  in  general 
for  the  artistic  harmonizing  of  the  material ;  still  in  the  de- 
partments we  are  now  discussing,  no  one  can  attain  the 
highest  greatness  without  some  intellectual  source  of  sugges- 
tions over  and  above  his  artistic  faculty.  The  intervention 
of  high  intellect  in  Art  seems  to  have  reached  a  climax  in 
Michael  Angelo ;  and  the  limits  of  human  nature  forbid  us 
to  suppose,  that  he  could  at  the  same  time  exert  the  power 
of  delicately  adjusting  the  parts  of  his  compositions,  so  as  to 
yield  the  graces  and  charms  that  constitute  the  true  distinc- 
tion, the  essence,  of  Art 

45.  When  we  pass  to  the  second  class  of  Arts,  we  find 
intellect  dying  away  and  giving  place  to  the  genuine  artistic 
stimulus  in  its  purity.  Music  is  the  most  conspicuous  mem- 
ber of  the  group,  and  might  be  taken  as  representing  the 
whole :  the  others  are,  spoken  music  or  Eloquence,  Dramatic 
action  and  Pantomime,  the  graces  of  personal  Demeanour  and 
display,  and  the  Dance.  In  these  Arts,  the  suggestions  of 
intellectual  similarity  can  hardly  be  said  to  occur.  Undoubt- 
edly! we  may  by  similarity,  as  already  said,  identify  a  conunon 
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character  in  different  airs  and  harmonies ;  and^  throngh  the 
presence  of  any  one,  others  may  be  recalled  to  the  mind  of  a 
composer,  and  may  serve  him  as  hints  and  aids  in  a  new 
composition.  In  snch  circumstances,  I  can  conceive  the 
operation  of  a  vigorous  identifying  faculty  as  enlarging  a 
musician's  resources,  or  as  making  more  readily  available  to 
him  the  examples  that  have  previously  impressed  themselves 
on  his  mind.  But  this  process  of  imitating  and  compiling  does 
not  fairly  exemplify  the  workings  of  artistic  creativeness. 
The  author  of  a  truly  original  melody  relies  upon  no  such 
intellectual  assistance.  By  the  spontaneous  gushings  of  his 
mind  he  flows  out  into  song,  and  by  the  guidance  of  a  delicate 
sense  he  tunes  himself  to  melody.  Other  men  may  imitate 
and  combine  such  primitive  originals  in  a  variety  of  compo- 
sitions, but  the  knowing  ear  can  always  detect  the  work  of 
compilation.  Intellect  may  originate  Science,  but  not  Art 
There  is  also  the  case  of  strictly  imitative  music,  as  when 
Haydn,  in  the  '  Creation,*  tries  to  reproduce  all  the  sounds 
of  nature.  But  no  good  judge  ever  puts  music  of  this  kind 
high. 

I  may  here  refer  to  what  is  a  common  subject  of  remark, 
that  great  musicians  and  actors,  not  to  speak  of  opera  dancers, 
have  often  a  veiy  low  order  of  intellect,  as  measured  by  the 
ordinary  tests.  So,  in  the  charms  and  graces  of  society, 
which  are  a  species  of  fine  art,  intellect  may  contribute 
nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  in  assisting  the  less  gifted 
temperaments  to  take  on  the  charm  native  to  the  others,  it 
may  operate  with  good  effect ;  for  this  is  done  by  acquisition 
and  compilation,  where  the  intellectual  forces  always  work  to 
advantage.  Moreover,  in  Art,  effects  can  often  be  reduced  to 
rule,  aud  the  comprehending  and  following  out  of  rules  is  an 
affair  .of  the  intelligence.  In  musical  compositions,  there  are 
rules  as  to  harmony,  which  any  one  might  act  upon  ;  in  elo- 
cution, much  can  be  done  by  merely  understanding  the  direc- 
tions of  an  instructor ;  and,  to  stupidity,  all  such  directions 
are  nugatory.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  the  diffusion  and  extension 
of  the  least  intellectual  of  the  fine  arts,  recourse  may  be 
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had  to  an  inatramentalitj  that  would  never  suffice  for  their 
creation.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  history^  that  the  most 
highlj  gifted  people  of  antiquity,  in  all  that  regarded  pure 
intelligence,  had  apparently  no  originality  in  music,  although 
they  could  appreciate  and  borrow  the  melodies  of  foreign 
nations,  and  employ  these  to  accompany  their  lyric  and  dra- 
matic compositions. 

SnOLABITY  IK  ACQUISITION  AND  MElfOBT. 

46.  It  now  remains  to  show  how  the  force  of  reinstate- 
ment by  Similarity  can  operate  in  carrying  forward  the  work 
of  Acquisition.  We  have  seen  th3t  the  associating  principle 
of  Contiguity  must  needs  be  the  groundwork  of  Acquisition 
in  general ;  but  when  any  new  train  can  bring  up,  from  the 
past;  some  nearly  similar  train,  the  labour  of  a  separate 
acquirement  is  thereby  saved;  the  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  new  and  the  old,  are  all  that  is  left  for  Contiguity 
to  engraft  on  the  mental  system.  When  a  workman  is  to 
be  taught  a  new  operation  in  his  art,  there  will  necessarily 
be,  along  with  certain  matters  of  novelty,  a  large  amount  of 
identity  with  his  already  acquired  habits ;  hence,  in  order  to 
conquer  the  operation,  he  will  require  to  repeat  it  just  as  often 
as  will  suffice  for  fixing,  by  the  plastic  operation  of  Conti- 
guity, all  those  original  steps  and  combinations.  A  professed 
dancer  learning  a  new  dance,  is  in  a  very  different  predica- 
ment from  a  beginner  in  the  art  A  musician  learning  a  new 
piece,  actually  finds  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  the 
sequences  to  be  acquired  have  been  already  formed  through 
his  previous  education.  A  naturalist  reads  the  descriptioD  of 
a  newly  discovered  animal;  he  possesses  already,  in  his 
mind,  the  characters  of  the  known  animals  most  nearly 
approaching  to  it ;  and,  if  he  merely  give  sufficient  time  and 
attention  for  the  coherence  of  the  points  that  are  absolutely 
new  to  him,  he  carries  away  and  retains  the  whola  The 
judge,  in  listening  to  a  law-pleading,  hears  little  that  is 
absolutely  new ;  if  he  keeps  that  little  in  his  memory,  he 
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stores  up  the  whole  case.  When  we  read  a  book  on  a  subject 
aLready  familiar  to  us,  we  can  reproduce  the  entire  work,  at 
the  expense  of  labour  requisite  to  remember  the  additions  it 
makes  to  our  previous  stock  of  knowledge.  So  in  Fine  Art ; 
an  architect,  a  painter,  or  a  poet,  can  easily  cany  away  with 
him  the  total  impression  of  a  building,  a  picture,  or  a  poem ; 
for,  instead  of  being  acquisitions  de  now,  they  are  merely 
variations  of  effects  already  engrained  in  the  artist's  recollec- 
tion. 

To  whatever  extent  one  thing  is  the  repetition  of  another, 
the  cost  of  contiguous  acquisition  is  saved.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  repetition  or  identity  should  be  perceived ;  in 
other  words,  the  new  lesson  must  reinstate,  by  the  force  of 
Similarity,  all  the  previous  trains  that  in  any  way  correspond 
with  it  An  old  acquirement  containing  many  steps  in  com- 
mon with  a  lesson  in  hand,  will  be  of  no  use  unless  it  is 
recalled ;  should  the  disagreeing  points  be  so  marked,  as  to 
cloud  the  resemblance  and  stifle  the  identifying  action,  noth- 
ing is  gained  by  the  agreement  It  consequently  happens, 
that  a  mind,  feeble  as  regards  the  restoring  force  of  similarity, 
misses  the  help  that  past  acquirements  could  often  bring  to 
bear  upon  present  efforts ;  whereas  a  remarkable  energy  of 
recall  will  make  everjrthing  available  that  contains  the 
smallest  trace  of  common  matter. 

47.  To  take  a  few  examples  from  Scionce.  The  subject- 
matter  of  Greometry  embodies  a  few  fundamental  notions  and 
processes.  A  definition,  an  axiom,  a  postulate,  a  proposition, 
whether  theorem  or  problem,  a  chain  of  demonstration,  are  to 
the  beginner  things  absolutely  new.  They  must  be  fixed  by 
the  plastic  power  of  Contiguity,  and  time  and  concentration 
must  be  allowed  for  the  purpose.  But,  in  a  good  head,  one 
or  two  examples  of  each,  strongly  imprinted,  will  make  all  the 
rest  easy ;  the  method  or  character  of  the  devices  will  be  seea 
through  and  acquired,  and,  in  every  new  case,  the  mind  will 
fall  back  upon  the  old  ones,  for  the  common  element,  and 
concentrate  attention  on  the  points  of  difference  solely. 
When,  after  going  over  a  few  definitions,  the  learner  is  im- 
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pressed  with  the  fonn  and  pecnliarity  of  a  definition,  there  is 
little  to  acquire  in  the  rest ;  a  slight  substitution  serves  to 
make  a  new  one  out  of  an  old ;  the  definition  of  a  square  is 
easily  changed  to  suit  a  rectangla  So  with  an  axiom  :  the 
first  is  the  most  laborious  to  acquire ;  everj  subsequent  one 
is  easier  than  the  preceding.  When  we  come  to  the  proposi- 
tioDSy  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  novelty  at  first ;  the  whole 
scheme  and  management  of  a  theorem  or  problem — ^the  for- 
mality in  the  statement,  and  in  the  order  of  the  proof— are 
things  utterly  strange  to  the  young  beginner ;  to  acquire  a 
simple  proposition  is  a  heavy  strain  upon  his  adhesiveness 
for  abstract  and  representative  forms.  When  this  last  acqui- 
sition is  made,  it  can  be  turned  to  account  in  every  succeeding 
proposition,  provided  the  operation  of  similarity  is  not  ob- 
structed by  the  differences  that  encumber  the  new  cases. 
Indeed,  if  each  step  in  the  machinery  of  Greometry  were, 
without  much  waste  of  time,  firmly  learned  on  the  first 
encounter,  and  if  the  reviving  power  of  similarity  for  this 
class  of  things  were  unfailing,  one's  progress  through  Euclid 
would  be  a  race,  such  as  is  recorded  of  Pascal  and  Newton. 
But  to  the  generality  of  minds,  identities  in  geometrical 
reasoning  are  hard  to  perceive ;  a  difference  in  collaterals 
utterly  eztinguiBhes  the  feeling  of  a  simUarity  in  substance, 
and  every  new  proposition  is  a  fresh  labour,  as  if  nothing  like 
it  bad  been  gone  through  before. 

What  is  true  of  Oeometry  holds  in  all  the  sciences.  There 
is,  in  each,  a  vast  deal  of  repetition  both  of  the  fiicts,  or 
subject-matter^  and  of  the  formal  machinery,  although  with 
great  differences  of  mode  and  circumstance.  The  law  of 
gravitation  runs  through  all  Astronomy ;  and,  in  the  deepest 
calculations  of  the  celestial  movements,  the  same  mathe- 
matical devices  are  constantly  reproduced  in  new  complica* 
tions.  A  mind  that  can  seize  a  calculation  once  for  all,  and 
trace  it  out  in  the  thickest  envelope  of  diversity,  will  speedily 
pass  through  the  intricacies  of  this  vast  subject,  or  of  any 
abstract  scienca  With  such  a  reach  of  similarity  as  can 
su£Bce  to  trace  out  identities  hitherto  passed  over  by  all 
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fonx^r  minds  worldiig  in  the  same  sphere,  it  is  to  be  presomed 
that  the  moie  ordinary  resemblances  will  be  easy  to  strike ; 
hence  an  original  mind  in  science  is  also  distinguished  for  the 
rapidity  of  its  course  along  the  track  of  the  already  known. 
Mach  of  the  acquisitions  of  a  strong  intellect  axe  in  reality 
the  re-discovery  of  what  is  already  known ;  such  an  intellect 
perceives  the  identities  of  abstraction,  classification,  induction, 
deductive  application,  and  demonstntive  reasoning,  even 
before  they  are  pointed  out  by  the  master.  He  vnll  make 
but  a  poor  mathematician  that  needs  to  refer  to  his  book 
for  the  demonstration  of  every  successive  theorem.  To  all 
branches  of  Physics,  to  Chemistry  and  Physiology,  the 
veiy  same  remarks  will  apply.  It  is  the  nature  of  an 
advanced  science,  to  contain  innumerable  identifications 
summed  up  in  its  definitions  and  general  laws ;  it  was  by  a 
vigorous  similarity  that  these  were  first  formed ;  by  the  same 
power  they  are  rapidly  acquired. 

So  in  the  more  concrete  sciences  of  the  Natural  History 
group.  In  Zoology,  Botany,  3iineralo^,  Geology,  there  has 
been  accumulated  a  fund  of  identities  in  the  classifications 
made  of  the  objects  of  each.  To  acquire  these  classifications, 
the  learner  must  himself  feel  the  similarity  among  the  indi- 
viduals ;  and  if  his  mind  is  of  that  powerful  kind  that  can 
trace  many  of  the  likenesses  by  its  own  unassisted  force,  he 
-vill  speedily  stiing  together  all  the  groups  that  have  been 
formed  by  others.  It  is  of  consequence  to  a  botanist^  looking 
at  a  new  plants  that  he  shall  be  able  to  recall  at  once  what- 
ever other  plants  he  has  known  that  in  any  way  resemble  it ; 
he  will,  in  this  way,  both  determine  its  true  class,  and  stamp 
it  with  ease  upon  his  memory. 

48.  In  all  the  acquisitions  of  Business,  Similarity  wiU 
likewise  bear  an  important  part  If  an  apprentice  at  the 
Law  has  that  deep  and  subtle  identifying  power  that  sees,  in 
every  new  case,  whatever  similarity  there  is  in  it  to  some 
previous  one,  he  saves  half  his  labour ;  his  mind  breaks  in 
upon  the  old  track,  and  on  that  builds  up  the  new  recollec- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  likeness.    It  is  possible  to  lay  under 
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oontabation  in  this  way  matters  fiir  lemoTed  from  the 
subject  in  hand ;  one  may  clench  the  technicalitiee  of  the  law, 
by  fiJling  back  upon  one's  misceUaneons  knowledge ;  we  may 
xecor  to  recollections  out  of  all  sciences  and  arts^  illustrating 
the  snbject  as  it  were  to  one's  selt  The  mind  of  Lord  Bacon 
conld  see  in  anything  before  him  multifarious  analogies  to 
things  the  most  remote ;  these  analogies  he  could  produce  to 
his  readers  to  facilitate  their  conception  of  his  meaning,  and, 
by  the  same  power,  he  could  shorten  his  own  labour  and 
atndy.  When  a  dever  person  surprises  us,  by  instantaneously 
comprehending  and  firmly  retaining  some  new  method  of 
procedure,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  it  has  taken  hold 
of  him,  by  resuscitating  something  analogous  out  of  the 
storehouses  of  his  past  experience ;  whenever  this  easy  com- 
prehension, and  this  permanent  retention,  form  part  of  the 
mental  character,  and  show  themselyes  in  a  wide  range  of 
subjects^  there  is  sure  to  be  at  bottom  a  vigorous  identifying 
ftculty. 

49.  The  case  of  the  Artistic  mind  presents  no  essential 
differenoei  The  storing  up  of  impressions  of  objects  of  art  is 
easiest  when  the  identifying  power  is  so  strong  as  to  bring 
up,  on  eveiy  occasion,  whatever  resembles  the  object  before 
the  view.  That  a  likeness  should  exist  between  something 
we  are  at  present  looking  at,  or  listening  to,  and  some  past 
impressions  on  the  eye  or  the  ear,  and  that  that  likeness 
should  not  be  felt^  is  a  misfortune,  a  loss  in  every  way ;  and 
for  this  reason  among  others,  that,  to  impress  the  new  object 
on  the  memory,  we  need  as  much  repetition  and  pains,  as  if 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  been  experienced  befora  In 
reading  a  poem,  the  memory  is  assisted  to  remember  it  by  all 
the  similarities  of  thought^  of  imagery,  of  language,  of  metre 
and  rhythm,  that  one  is  able  to  evoke  from  the  traces  of 
former  readings  and  recollections.  In  a  mind  keenly  sus- 
ceptible on  all  these  poetic  elements^  and  having  the  power 
of  similarity  highly  manifested,  almost  every  touch  will 
rouse  up  something  from  the  past  that  has  a  certain  degne 
of  resembknc^  and  that  something  will  be  an  already  formed 
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recoUection^  to  eke  out  the  letentiveness  of  the  new  stndn. 
The  more  one's  acquisitions  advance,  the  greater  the  scope  for 
this  work  of  fitting  old  cloth  into  new  garments ;  but  previous 
acquisition  is  of  avail,  only  according  as  the  stroke  of  resusci- 
tation is  good,  and  is  able  to  pierce  the  disguises  of  diversity 
and  altered  form  attaching  to  past  ezamplea 

50.  The  retentive  power  of  the  mind  ia  not  thoroughly 
tested,  except  by  entire  and  absolute  novelty,  a  thing  that 
is  more  and  more  rare  as  one  grows  older.  In  learning 
languages,  for  example,  we  have  less  to  acquire  with  every 
new  individual  language.  Latin  prepares  for  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  &a ;  German  for  Dutch ;  Sanscrit  for  Hindostanee. 
The  generalizations  of  philologists  in  tracing  common  roots 
through  all  the  Indo-European  tongues,  greatly  fjiminiftli  the 
number  of  original  ties  that  contiguity  has  to  fix.  All  dis- 
coveries of  generalization  have  this  effect ;  and  if  an  individual 
learner  can  see  likenesses,  in  addition  to  what  have  been 
already  promulgated,  his  labour  is  shortened  by  strokes  of 
power  peculiar  to  himsell 

51.  The  Historical  Memory  might  furnish  good  examples 
of  the  intervention  of  Similarity,  in  making  up  the  coherent 
tissue  of  recollected  events.  In  the  transactions  of  the  world, 
great  and  small,  there  is  so  much  of  repetition,  that  a  new 
history  is  in  reality  a  various  reading  of  some  old  one ;  not  to 
mention  how  much  each  nation  repeats  itself  through  its 
successive  epochs.  To  a  dull  mind,  a  large  amount  of  this 
repetition  is  lost  for  all  purposes,  the  aid  to  memory  among 
the  rest ;  but  a  keen-siglited  attraction  for  every  vestige  of 
recurring  likeness  enables  one  to  retain  large  masses  of 
narrative,  at  a  small  expense  of  adhesive  acquisition  Cam- 
paign suggests  campaign,  and  one  battle  another ;  an  intrigue, 
a  negotiation,  a  career  of  ambition,  a  conquest,  a  revolution, 
are  things  familiar  to  the  student  gone  some  way  in  history ; 
only  certain  minor  features,  some  of  the  proportions  and  cir- 
cumstantials, are  special  to  the  case  in  hand,  and  require  to  be 
fixed  in  the  memory  by  pure  contiguity.  No  man  could  recite 
a  narrative  of  any  sort  from  a  single  reading  or  hearing,  if  it 
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were  all  new  to  him ;  to  tell  a  story,  an  hour  after  hearing  it, 
would  be  impossible,  but  for  our  already  possessing,  among 
our  stored  recollections,  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
adherens  that  enter  into  it 


CHAPTEB   III. 

OOHPOUKD    A8800IATIOK. 

1  M  iXHERTO  we  have  restricted  our  attention  to  nngle 
-^^  threads  or  indivisible  links  of  association,  whether  of 
Contiguity  or  Similarity.  It  remains  for  us  to  consider  the 
case  where  several  threads,  or  a  Plurality  of  links  or  bonds  of 
connexion,  unite  in  reviving  some  previous  thought  or  mental 
stata  No  new  principle  is  introduced  here ;  we  have  merely 
to  note,  what  seems  an  almost  unavoidable  effect  of  the 
combined  action,  that  the  re-instatement  is  thereby  made  more 
easy  and  certain.  Associations  that  are  individually  too 
weak,  to  operate  the  revival  of  a  past  idea,  may  succeed  by 
acting  together ;  and  there  is  thus  opened  up  to  our  view  a 
means  of  aiding  our  recollection,  or  invention,  when  the  one 
thread  in  hand  is  too  feeble  to  effect  a  desired  recall  It 
happens,  in  fact,  that,  in  a  very  lai^  number  of  our  mental 
transitions,  there  is  present  a  multiple  bond  of  association. 

The  combinations  may  be  made  up  of  Contiguities  alone, 
of  Similarities  alone,  or  of  Contiguity  aod  Similarily  mixed 
Moreover,  we  shall  find  that  in  Emotion  and  in  Volition 
there  are  influences  either  assisting  or  obstructing  the  proper 
intellectual  force&  In  the  reviving  of  a  past  image  or  idea, 
it  is  never  unimportant,  that  the  revival  gratifies  a  £avourite 
emotion,  or  is  strongly  willed  in  the  pursuit  of  an  end.  We 
must  endeavour  to  appreciate,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  the 
influence  of  these  extra-intellectual  energies  within  the  sphere 
of  intellect ;  but,  as  they  would  rarely  suffice  for  the  rq)ro- 
duction  of  thought,  if  acting  apart  and  alone,  we  are  led  to 
look  at  them  chiefly  as  modifying  the  effects  of  the  stricUy 
intellectual  forces,  or  as  combining  elements  in  the  composi- 
tion of  associations. 
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The  general  law  maj  be  stated  as  follows : — 

Past  actions,  sensations,  thongbts,  or  emotions,  are  re- 
called moie  easily,  when  associated  either  through 
contiguity  or  through  similarity,  with  Tfwrt  than  ctu 
present  object  or  impression. 

OOUPOSmON  OF  OONnOUITIES. 

2.  We  b^;m  with  the  composition  of  contiguities.  In- 
stances might  be  cited  under  all  the  heads  of  the  first  chapter; 
but  a  less  profuse  selection  will  suffice.  There  will,  however, 
be  a  gain  in  deamess  by  taking  Conjunctions  and  Successions 
separately. 

Qngnnetiofu. — For  a  simple  example  of  a  compound  con- 
junction, we  may  suppose  a  person  smelling  a  liquid  and 
identifying  the  smell  as  something  felt  before,  but  unable  to 
recall  to  mind  the  material  causing  it  Here  the  bond 
between  an  odour  and  the  odorous  substance  is  too  feeble  for 
reproducing  the  idea  or  the  name  of  the  substance.  Suppose 
farther  that  the  person  could  taste  the  liquid  without  f eeUng 
the  odour,  and  that  in  the  taste  he  could  recognize  a  former 
taste,  but  could  not  remember  the  thing.  If,  in  these  circum- 
stances, the  concurrence  of  the  two  present  sensations  of  taste 
and  smell  brought  the  substance  to  the  recollection,  we  should 
have  a  true  instance  of  composite  association.  If  one  of  the 
two  links  is  fully  equal  to  the  restoring  effect,  there  is  no  case 
under  the  present  law;  in  order  to  constitute  a  proper 
example,  each  should  be  insufficient  when  acting  singly. 
Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  such 
reyivals,  we  might  easily  suppose  it  otherwise.  Combination 
is  not  strength  under  all  circumstances.  A  gallon  of  water 
at  4(r,  caimot  yield  a  spoonful  at  41^  Ten  thousand  common- 
place intellects  would  not  make  one  genius,  under  any  system 
of  co-operation.  The  multiplication  of  unaided  eyes  could 
never  equal  the  yision  of  one  person  with  a  telescopOp  or 
a  microscope. 

We  have  seen  that  the  campUx  wkola  around  us  in  the 
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world,  are  held  together  in  the  tecollection  by  the  adheaiTe 
force  of  (yontigoity ;  such  objects  as  a  tree,  a  human  figure,  a 
scene  in  nature,  cannot  continue  in  the  mind,  or  be  revived 
as  ideas,  until  frequent  repetition  has  made  all  the  parts 
coherent  After  the  requisite  iteration,  a  complex  object^ 
such  as  a  rural  village,  may  be  revived  by  the  presence  of  a 
single  portion  of  it,  as  some  street,  or  building,  or  marked 
locality.  But,  if  the  village  is  one  not  veiy  well  known, 
that  is,  if  the  notion  of  it  is  not  very  firmly  aggregated 
in  the  mind,  the  traveller  just  entering  may  be  not  ready 
to  identify  it  by  the  first  thing  that  strikes  him ;  he  may 
require  to  go  on  till  several  other  objects  come  in  view, 
when  probably  their  joint  impression  will  be  able  to  bring  up 
the  whole,  in  other  words,  will  remind  him  what  village  he  is 
now  entering. 

So  in  regarding  objects  as  eoncretea,  or  combinations  of 
many  distinct  qualities, — an  orange,  for  example,  which  affects 
all  the  senses, — a  fixing  process  makes  the  different  sensations 
hold  together  in  one  complex  idea.  Here,  too,  there  is  room 
for  the  joint  action  of  associating  links  in  recalling  an  image 
to  the  mind  I  have  already  imagined  a  case  of  this  descrip- 
tion, where  the  united  action  of  smell  and  of  taste  was 
supposed  to  revive  the  idea  of  the  concrete  object  causing 
them,  either  being  of  itself  insufficient  for  the  purpose. 

3.  It  is,  however,  whf^n  we  go  beyond  the  case  of  isolated 
objects,  to  the  still  greater  aggregates  made  up  by  the  relations 
of  things  to  one  another,  that  we  can  reap  examples  of 
multiple  association  in  the  greatest  abundance.  In  the  con- 
nexions of  objects  with  places,  with  persons,  with  uses,  and 
with  properties,  we  see  numberless  occasions  for  the  working 
of  the  composite  link. 

When  things  have  a  fixed  locality,  they  become  associated 
in  the  mind  with  that  locality,  or  with  a  number  of  com- 
panion objects  or  appearances.  This  is  one  of  the  means  of 
their  restoration  to  the  mind  in  idea.  The  sight  or  remem- 
brance of  a  harbour  recalls  the  shipping ;  the  recollection  of 
a  building  brings  up  its  known  contents.     Converselyi  an 
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object  that  has  a  fixed  place  recalls  the  place,  as  when  St 
Paul's  reminds  us  of  the  neighbourhood  where  it  stands. 
Now,  it  not  seldom  happens,  that  we  desire  to  recall  a  place 
or  an  object  by  this  single  link  of  connexion,  but  are  unable 
to  do  80 ;  a  concurriog  bond  maj  then  be  brought  to  our  aid. 

Thus,  to  take  the  case  of  searching  for  things  lost  When 
we  do  not  know  where  to  find  a  thing  that  we  ourselyes 
hare  put  in  its  place  or  seen  there,  the  adhesion  of  place  is 
bj  that  circumstance  shown  to  be  feeble.  We  then  run  over 
other  links  of  association;  the  time  when  we  last  saw  it; 
the  woik  we  were  engaged  in ;  or  any  fact  that  would  have 
an  association  with  the  foxgotten  place;  we  may  thus, 
through  a  multiplicity  of  feeble  connexions,  attaiu  a  force  of 
recall  equal  to  one  strong  adhesioa 

The  connexions  with  penons  frequently  prove  an  assisting 
link  in  difficult  recollection.  Objects  become  associated  with 
their  owners,  their  makers,  their  inventors,  aU  persons  con- 
cerned in  their  use,  or  frequenting  their  locality.  When  we 
are  unable  to  recover  a  thing,  by  the  adhesion  between  it  and 
other  inanimate  accompaniments,  a  personal  connexion  will 
often  make  up  what  is  wanting.  Thus,  in  my  endeavour  to 
recollect  an  array  of  objects  in  some  museum,  there  are  some 
that  have  completely  escaped  me;  the  association  of  these 
with  their  place  in  the  building,  and  with  the  adjoining 
olgects»  is  not  enough;  but  when  I  chance  to  recall  the 
dooor,  the  collector,  or  maker,  along  with  these  other  sd- 
jnnets,  the  vanished  individuals  may  be  made  to  re-appear. 

It  happens  likewise  that  things  are  recalled  by  plurality 
of  association  with  persons,  each  link  being  too  weak  alone, 
but  made  powerful  by  union.  I  meet  some  one  in  the  street, 
and  make  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  remember  where  I  last 
•aw  the  same  person:  by-and-by  some  one  else  occurs  to 
me,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion  Perhaps,  if  I  had 
merely  this  last  person  in  my  view,  I  should  have  been  aa 
little  able  to  revive  the  meeting  as  with  the  first  alone; 
whereas,  with  the  two,  I  have  no  longer  any  difficulty. 

The  converse  operation  of  remembering  a  person  by  two 
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or  more  diflTerent  connexions  is  still  more  frequently  exem- 
plified. A  human  being  is  a  sufficiently  many-sided  object 
to  be  open  to  revival  through  a  multiplex  bond.  Whether 
regarded  as  an  aggregate  of  many  parts,  or  as  a  concrete  of 
many  qualities^  the  remark  holds  to  a  great  degree.  The 
particulars  of  a  personal  description  are  veiy  numerous,  and 
it  often  requires  many  of  them  to  be  cited,  in  order  to  bring 
to  mind  an  individual  very  well  known  to  us.  Moreover, 
the  exUmai  relations  of  human  beings  surpass  in  variety 
those  of  other  objects.  Persons  are  associated  with  their 
name ;'  with  locality,  habitation,  and  places  of  resort ;  with 
blood  and  lineage,  a  very  powerful  mental  tie,  in  consequence 
of  the  strength  of  the  family  feelings ;  with  associates  and 
friends ;  with  occupation,  pursuits,  amusements :  with  pro- 
perty and  possessions ;  with  rank  and  position ;  with  the 
many  attributes  that  make  up  character  and  reputation ; 
with  a  particular  age ;  with  the  time  they  have  lived  in ; 
with  the  vicissitudes  and  incidents  that  mark  the  course  of 
their  life.  Now,  in  recalling  some  individual  to  mind,  some 
one  or  more  of  these  connexions  will  serve ;  and  when  a 
present  link  is  insufficient,  others  may  be  added.  If  we 
were  endeavouring  to  recover  the  historical  personages  of  a 
given  time,  the  age  of  Pericles,  for  example,  there  would  be  a 
certain  strength  of  bond  between  each  of  them  and  the  idea 
of  the  time,  namely,  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  In  the 
case  of  some,  this  link  might  be  strong  enough  of  itself; 
with  others,  a  second  link  might  be  requisite,  as  for  instance 
their  profession.  With  the  idea  of  a  sculptor  entering  into 
the  combination,  we  should  recall  Phidias ;  with  a  painter, 
Zeuxis;  with  a  philosopher,  Anaxagoras.  Our  historical 
memory  is  frequently  helped  after  this  fashion. 

4  The  connexion  of  things  with  uses  is  a  source  of 
multiple  bonds.  A  tool,  a  building,  the  materials  of  food, 
clothing,  &C.,  whatever  comes  into  the  market  as  a  useful 
commodity,  an  army,  or  a  fleet, — all  such  things  have,  besides 
their  appearance^  locality,  ownership,  &c,  a  distinct  end  to 
serve,  whence  arises  a  powerful  bond  of  association.    If  I  am 
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unable  to  xemember  the  objects  that  I  have  seen  in  a  certain 
shop,  bj  yirtne  solely  of  their  association  with  the  shop,  and 
with  contigaoas  things  that  I  do  remember,  one  coarse  open 
to  me  wonld  be  to  ran  over  in  my  mind  a  list  of  utilities  to  be 
answered,  in  which  list  I  should  bring  up  one  or  more  uses  of 
the  forgotten  things,  and  the  new  bond  co-operating  would  be 
sure  to  recover  some  of  those  from  their  oblivious  condition. 
To  carry  away  a  full  recollection  of  the  contents  of  a  manu- 
factory that  I  have  visited,  I  should  find  it  necessary  to  aid 
the  associations  of  contiguity  of  place  and  succession  with  the 
vaiioiis  ends  or  utilities  that  were  to  be  suited. 

In  the  natural  sciences,  the  material  objects  of  the  world 
are  looked  upon  as  having  many  properties,  useful  or  not : 
these  are  ascertained  by  observation  and  experiment,  and  are 
recorded  as  part  of  the  description  of  the  several  substances. 
In  this  way,  everything  suffers  an  ideal  expansion  or  aggran- 
disement in  the  mind ;  the  connexions  of  things,  or  the 
threads  that  give  us  our  hold  of  them,  are  multiplied.  The 
substance,  silica,  in  the  mind  of  a  naturalist,  has  a  vast  range 
of  associations  in  consequence  of  the  many  properties  entering 
into  his  notion  of  it  These  various  links  tend  to  bring  the 
substance  repeatedly  before  the  mind ;  sometimes  one  link  is 
aoi&ciently  powerful,  as  for  example,  the  recollection  of  a  given 
degree  of  hardness ;  at  other  times,  the  material  is  recoverable 
by  double  or  triple  connexions,  as  the  ideas  of  an  oxide,  of 
insolubility,  and  of  a  six-sided  crystallization.  The  scientific 
man*s  memory  is  coustantly  aided  by  the  multiplication  of 
bonds  individually  too  feeble  to  bring  about  the  recollection 
of  something  absent  In  invention,  or  in  the  search  for  a 
n«w  device  to  answer  some  end,  the  mind  must  go  over 
catalogues  of  objects  according  to  many  kinds  of  contiguity, 
including  the  most  casual  connexions. 

5.  SuecestionM, — ^I  have  dwelt  at  length,  in  a  previous 
chapter,  on  the  contiguous  association  of  successions  of  various 
kinda  Here,  too,  in  the  circumstance  of  imperfect  adhesion, 
the  recoveiy  may  be  due  to  a  composite  action.  1  have 
witnessed  a  series  of  events,  and  these  are,  in  consequence. 
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associated  in  my  mincL    In  endeavouring  to  recall  the  series 

from  tlie  commencement^  a  link  fails,  until  some  other  asso- 

ciation,  such  as  place,  or  person,  contributes  an  aflsisting 

thread 

There  is  one  succession  that  contains  the  whole  of  oar 

experience,  that  is,  the  Order  of  Time,  or  the  sequence  of 

events  in  each  one's  own  history.    If  all  the  minutise  of  this 

succession  were  to  cohere  perfectly  in  the  mind,  everything 

that  we  have  ever  done,  seen,  or  been  cognizant  o^  could  be 

recovered  by  means  of  it    But  although  all  the  larger  trans* 

actions,  and  the  more  impressive  scenes,  of  our  personal 

history,  are  linked  in  this  order  with  a  sufficient  firmness,  yet 

for  smaller  incidents  the  bond  is  too  weak.     I  cannot 

remember  fully  my  yesterday's  train  of  thoughts ;  nor  repeat 

verbatim  an  address  of  five  minutes'  length,  whether  spoken 

or  heard.    Things  related  in  the  order  of  time  are,  strictly 

speaking,  experienced  only  once,  and  we  usually  require 

repetition  to  fix  any  mental  train.    It  constantly  happens^ 

therefore,  that  we  are  in  search  of  some  reinforcing  connexion 

to  help  us  in  recovering  the  stream  of  events,  as  they  occurred 

in  the  order  of  time.    We  seek  for  other  conjunctions  and 

successions  to  enable  us  to  recommence  after  every  break. 

Experience  teaches  us,  that  the  only  way  of  making  up  a 
defective  adhesion  is  to  compass  in  our  minds  some  other 
connexion,  or  to  get  at  the  missing  object  through  a  new 
door.  The  inability  to  recollect  the  next  occurring  particular 
of  a  train  that  we  are  in  want  of,  stimulates  a  great  effort  of 
volition,  and  the  true  course  for  the  mind  to  take  is  to  get 
upon  some  chain  or  current  that  is  likely  to  cross  the  line  of 
the  first  near  the  break. 

At  every  moment  of  life,  each  person  stands  immersed  in 
a  complicated  scene,  and  each  object  of  this  scene  may 
become  a  starting  point  for  a  train  of  recollections.  All  the 
internal  feelings  of  the  body ;  everything  that  surrounds  us 
and  strikes  the  eye,  ear,  touch,  taste,  or  smell ;  all  the  ideas, 
emotions,  and  purposes  occupying  the  mind ; — ^these  form  so 
many  beginnings  of  trains  of  association  passing  far  away 
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into  the  remotest  r^ons  of  lecoUection  and  thought ;  and 
we  haye  it  in  onr  power  to  stop  and  change  the  direction  as 
often  as  we  please.  From  some  one  of  these  present  things, 
we  most  commence  onr  outgoings  towards  the  absent  and 
the  distant,  whether  treading  in  single  routes,  or  introducing 
composite  action. 

6.  Language. — The  recall  of  names  bj  things,  and  of 
things  bj  names,  gives  special  occasion  for  bringing  in  addi- 
tional links  to  aid  a  feeble  tia  When  we  have  forgotten  the 
name  of  a  person,  or  of  an  object,  we  are  under  the  necessity 
of  referring  back  to  the  situation  and  circumstances  where  we 
have  heard  the  name,  to  see  if  any  other  bond  of  connexion 
will  spring  up.  Often  we  are  urable,  at  the  moment^  to 
recover  the  lost  sound  by  any  means ;  but,  afterwards,  an 
auxiliary  circumstance  crosses  the  view,  and  the  revival  is 
effected. 

Many  of  our  recollections,  thoughts,  conceptions,  and 
imaginings,  are  an  inextricable  mixture  of  language  and 
ideas  of  things.  The  notions  that  we  acquire  through  oral 
instruction,  or  from  books,  are  made  up  in  part  by  the 
subject  matter  purely,  and  in  part  by  the  phraseology  that 
conveyed  it  Thus,  my  recollection  of  a  portion  of  history  is 
made  up  of  the  train  of  words,  with  the  train  of  historical 
Caets  and  scenes,  as  I  might  have  seen  them  with  my  own 
eyesL  So  in  many  sciences,  there  is  a  combination  of  visual 
or  tactual  notions  with  language.  Geometry  is  a  compound 
of  visible  diagrams  with  the  language  of  definitions,  axioms, 
and  demonstrationSb  Now,  in  all  these  cases,  recollection 
may  depend,  either  on  the  associations  of  words,  or  on  those 
of  yisual  and  other  conceptions,  or  on  a  compound  of  both. 
If  I  listen  to  a  geographical  description,  there  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  train  of  words  dropping  on  my  ear ;  and,  by  virtue 
of  a  perfect  verbal  cohesion,  I  might  recall  the  whole  de- 
scription and  recite  it  to  another  party.  In  the  second  place, 
there  is  a  series  of  views  of  objects*-of  mountain,  river, 
plain,  and  forest— which  I  picture  in  my  mind  and  retain 
independently  of  the  language  used  to  suggest  them.    Were 
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mj  pictorial  adhesion  strong  enough^  X  could  xecall  the 
whole  of  the  features  in  the  order  that  I  was  made  to  con- 
ceive them,  and  leave  aside  the  language.  The  common  case, 
however,  is  that  the  recollection  is  effected  by  a  \mion  of 
both  the  threads  of  cohesion ;  the  pictorial  tradn  is  asaiated 
by  the  verbal,  and  the  verbal  by  the  pictorial,  as  may  happea 

00MP08IXI0N  OF  SDilLABITIEa 

7.  The  influence  of  the  multiplication  of  points  of  likeness, 
in  securing  the  revival  of  a  past  object,  is  liable  to  no 
uncertainty.  It  is  only  an  extension  of  the  principle  main- 
tained all  through  the  discussion  of  the  law  of  similarity, 
that  the  greater  the  similitude,  and  the  more  numerous  the 
points  of  resemblance,  the  surer  is  the  stroke  of  recall  If  I 
meet  a  person  very  like  some  one  else  I  have  formerly 
known,  the  probability  of  my  recalling  this  last  person  to 
view  is  increased,  if  the  likeness  in  face  and  feature  is  com- 
bined with  similarity  of  dress,  of  speech,  of  gait,  or  of  any 
still  more  extraneous  points,  such  as  occupation,  or  history. 
Increase  of  resemblance  exUndvdy,  that  is  by  outward  con- 
nexions, has  the  same  power  as  increase  of  resemblance 
irUeTisivdy,  in  rendering  the  restoration  of  the  past  more 
certain.  It  might  admit  of  a  doubt  whether  four  fednt  links 
of  contiguous  adhesion  would  be  equal  to  one  strong  but  it 
would  be  against  our  whole  experience  of  the  workings  of 
similarity,  to  doubt  the  utility  of  multiplying  faint  resem- 
blances, when  there  was  no  one  sufficiently  powerful  to  effect 
the*  revival.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  admit  that  much 
more  is  contributed  to  the  chances  of  reinstatement  by 
intensifying  one  point  of  likeness,  than  by  adding  new  ones 
of  a  faint  character.  By  raising  some  single  feature  almost 
up  to  the  point  of  identity,  we  should  do  more  good  than 
could  be  done  by  scattering  faint  and  detached  likenesses 
over  the  picture.  This,  however,  is  not  always  in  our 
power ;  and  we  are  glad  to  iind,  that,  when  the  similarity,  in 
any  one  particular,  is  too  feeble  to  suggest  the  resembling 
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past^  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  weak  resemblaaces  will 
be  the  equivalent  of  a  single  stronger  one. 

On  this  view,  I  might  set  forth  the  workings  of  compo- 
site similarities,  from  the  various  classes  of  examples  gono 
over  in  the  preceding  chapter.  In  all  very  complicated  con- 
junctions, aS|  for  example,  a  landscape,  there  may  be  a  multi- 
plication of  likenesses,  unable  to  strike  singly,  but,  by  their 
ooncurrence  suggesting  a  parallel  scena  Hence,  in  en- 
deavouring to  recall  resembling  things,  we  may  proceed,  as  in 
Contiguity,  by  hunting  out  new  collaterals,  on  the  chance  of 
increasing  the  amount  of  similitude,  and,  with  that,  the 
attractive  power  of  the  present  for  the  absent  If  I  am 
endeavouring  to  recall  to  mind  some  historic  parallel  to  a 
present  political  situatiim,  supposing  one  to  exist  and  to  have 
been  at  some  former  time  impressed  on  my  mind,  there  may 
be  a  want  of  any  single  salient  likeness,  such  as  we  admit  to 
be  the  most  eflTective  medium  of  reinstatement ;  and  I  must, 
therefore,  go  over  in  my  mind  all  the  minute  features  of  the 
present^  to  enhance,  in  this  way,  the  force  of  the  attraction  of 
similitude  for  the  forgotten  paralleL 

8.  The  case  noticed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding 
head,  namely,  the  combination  of  language  with  subject- 
matter  in  a  mixed  recollection,  is  fftvourable  to  the  occurrence 
of  compound  similarity.  If  an  orator  has  to  deal  with  a 
special  pointy  the  conduct  of  an  individual,  for  example, 
which  he  wishes  to  denounce  by  a  cutting  simile,  his  inven- 
tion may  be  aided  by  some  similarity  in  the  phrases  descrip- 
tive of  the  case^  as  well  as  in  the  features  of  the  case  itsel£ 
If  one  who  has  at  a  former  time  read  the  play  of  CEdipus, 
now  commences  to  read  Lear,  the  similarity  is  not  at  first 
apparent,  but  long  before  the  conclusion  there  will  be  a 
sufficient  accumulation  of  features  of  similitude,  in  dramatic 
situation  and  in  language,  to  bring  (Edipus  to  mind  without 
any  very  powerful  stretch  of  intellectual  forca  So,  in  scien- 
tific invention;  a  fact  described  in  language  has  a  double 
power  of  suggestion ;  and  it,  by  good  luck,  the  fact  has  a 
likeness  to  some  other  Ceict,  and  the  description  resembles 
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the  langaage  that  accompanied  that  other  when  fonnerly 
present  to  the  mind,  there  is  eo  much  the  more  cfaanoe  of  the 
revival  taking  place. 

MIXED  CONTIGUITY  AND  SIMILABITr. 

9.  Under  this  head,  there  axe  several  interesting  examples. 

If  any  one,  in  describing  a  storm,  employ  the  phrase  *  a 
war  of  elements/  the  metaphor  has  been  brought  to  mind 
partly  by  similitude,  bat  partly  also  by  oontigoity,  seeing 
that  the  comparison  has  already  been  made.  The  peraon 
that  first  used  the  phrase  came  upon  it  by  similaii^ ;  be  that 
used  it  next  had  contiguity  to  assist  him ;  and,  after  firequent 
repetition,  the  bond  of  contiguity  may  be  so  well  confirmed, 
that  the  force  of  similarity  is  entirely  superseded.  In  this 
way,  many  things  that  were  originally  strokes  of  genius,  end 
in  being  efforts  of  mere  adhesive  recollection ;  while,  for  a 
time  previous  to  this  final  consummation,  there  is  a  mixed 
effort  of  the  two  suggesting  forces.  Hence  Johnson's  remark 
on  the  poet  Ogilvie,  that  his  poem  contained  what  was  once 
imagination,  but  in  him  had  come  to  be  memoiy.* 

In  all  r^ons  of  intellectual  exertion — ^industry,  science, 
art,  literature — there  is  a  kind  of  ability  displayed  in  taking 
up  great  and  original  ideas  and  combinations,  before  they 
have  been  made  easy  by  iteration.  Minds  unable  for  the 
highest  efforts  of  origination  may  yet  be  equal  to  this  second 
degree  of  genius,  wherein  a  considerable  force  of  similarity 
is  assisted  by  a  small  thread  of  contiguity.  To  master  a  large 
multitude  of  the  discoveries  of  identification,  a  power  of 
similarity  short  of  the  original  force  that  gave  birth  to  them, 

•  'Od  Tofliday,  the  6th  Joly  (1763), I  agiin  Tinted  JohsMm.  He  toU 
me  he  had  now  looked  into  the  poemi  of  a  pretty  Tolnminoiie  writer,  Mr. 
(now  Dr.)  John  Ogilvie,  one  of  the  PMebyteriin  minieten  of  Soothuid,  idiioh 
had  lately  come  out,  hut  oonld  find  nothing  in  them. 

'BoBWXLL.    li  there  not  imagination  in  them,  Sir  f 

'  JoHNSOx.  Why,  Sir,  there  ia  in  them,  what  wu  imaginatioD,  but  it  ii 
no  more  imagination  in  Ami,  than  aonnd  ia  aoond  in  the  echo.  And  hii 
diction,  too,  ia  not  hia  own.    We  have  long  ago  aeen  tpJU7a  rtU  imotmm^ 
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is  sided  by  the  contigaotis  bond  that  has  grown  np,  during  a 
ceitain  number  of  repetitions  of  each. 

10.  A  second  case  is,  when  a  similarity  is  struck  out  in 
circumstances  such  as  to  bring  the  absent  object  into  near 
prooBbnitg  in  some  contiguous  train.  Thus,  a  poet  fsdls  upon 
a  beautiful  metaphor,  while  dwelling  in  the  region  where  the 
material  of  the  simile  occuisi  In  the  countiy,  rural  com- 
parisons are  most  easily  made ;  on  ship-board,  nautical 
metaphors  are  naturally  abundant 

If  we  chance  to  be  studying  by  turns  two  different 
sciences  that  throw  much  light  on  each  other,  we  are  in  the 
best  position  for  deriving  the  benefit  of  the  comparison. 
When  we  know  the  most  likely  source  of  fertile  similitudes 
for  some  difficult  problem,  we  naturally  keep  near  that 
source,  in  order  that  we  may  be  struck  with  the  faintest 
^aam  of  likeness,  throng  the  help  of  proximity.  A  historian 
of  the  ancient  republics  cultivates  a  familiarity  with  all 
the  living  instances  of  the  republican  system.  Now  that 
physical  sdenoe  is  largely  indebted  to  mathematical  hand- 
ling^ the  physicist  has  to  Tnaintsin  his  fiieshness  in  mathe- 
matical It  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  an  acquisition  of  old 
date,  however  pertinacious  the  mind  be  in  retaining  the 
subject  in  question.  The  great  discoveries  of  identification 
thai  astonish  the  world  and  open  up  new  vistas  of  knowledge, 
have  doubtless  often  been  helped  by  the  accidental  proximity 
of  the  things  made  to  flash  together.  For  illustration's  sake, 
we  might  suppose  Newton  in  the  act  of  meditating  upon  the 
planetary  attraction,  at  the  time  that  the  celebrated  apple  fell 
to  the  ground  before  his  eyes ;  a  proximity  so  very  close 
would  powerfully  aid  in  bringing  on  the  stroke  of  identifi- 
cation.* 


*  Dr.  PIek,  a  paUio  Itetoiar  on  ICiMinoiiiet,  bat  loggMtad  an  aid  to 
v«Im1  BMBorj,  feimdad  oa  mixed  oontigQitj  and  nmiUritj.  If  we  are 
iHiBtaf  a  aMig  of  mooonected  iiamaa»  we  mnel  tniat  to  oo&tiguoiia  growth 
aolalj ;  VqI»  if  it  be  allowaUe  to  airanfe  them  al  plaaaore.  Dr.  Pick  eoggeata 
thai  we  should  find  oat  aa  order,  each  that  each  word  ehall  have  in  it 
■yething  ia  oommoo  with  the  foUowiag ,  or  aoow  pre  eeteblithed  oonnerion 
ii  menfaif.    l^nS|  he  takes  the  Fmoh  imgiilar  veriM^  and  amages  them 
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THE  ELEMENT  OF  FEELING. 

11.  We  have  already  seen,  under  Contiguity,  that  asaocia' 
tions  grow  up  between  objects  and  emotional  states,  whereby 
the  one  can  recall  the  other — ^the  object  reviving  the  emotion, 
and  the  emotion  the  object  Anything,  for  example,  that  has 
been  strongly  associated  with  a  disgust,  is  apt  to  recsll  the 
feeling  at  a  future  time. 

This  bond  may  be  found  entering  into  composite  asaocia- 
tiona  In  remembering  some  past  object  that  has  been  linked 
in  the  mind  with  a  certain  emotion,  the  presence  of  the 
emotion  will  contribute  to  the  recall  Athough  not  always 
sufficient  of  itself,  this  vinculum  will  often  be  found  co* 
operating  with  others  to  effect  the  revival  of  an  old  recollec- 
tion. While  luxuriating  in  a  state  of  agreeable  warmth,  we 
are  easily  reminded  of  former  situations  and  drcumstanoes 
where  we  were  under  the  same  feeling. 

When  the  mind  is  immersed  in  any  of  the  special  emo- 
tions, as  Terror,  Anger,  Tenderness,  Beauty,  objects  connected 
with  the  emotion  are  attracted,  while  all  others  are  repelled. 
In  moods  of  tenderness,  objects  of  affection  rise  by  prefer- 
ence. If  the  mind  is  disposed  to  indulge  in  the  irascible 
emotion,  objects  of  anger  and  hatred  find  an  easy  opening, 
while  others  are  shut  out,  although  strongly  suggested  by 
other  links  of  association.  Something  occurs  to  remind  a 
person  of  a  good  deed  performed  to  him  by  the  object  of  his 
wrath;  but  the  recollection  is  not  harboured.  When  an 
emotion  possesses  the  mind  in  anything  like  fury,  nothing 
that  discords  with  it  can  find  a  place,  while  the  feeblest  link 
of  connexion  is  sufficient  to  recall  circumstances  in  harmony 
with  the  dominant  state. 

in  the  following  series : — (I  g^ve  the  English)  sew,  sit  down,  move,  go^  go 
awaj,  send,  follow,  run,  shun,  ftc  The  previons  connexion  between  the 
actions  expressed  by  '  sew'  and  '  sit  down'  is  obTiously  a  powerfol  addition 
to  the  link  of  more  contignity  in  utterance.  Alphabetical  arxangement  (or 
Alliteration)  gives  a  similar  aid,  although  not  so  efficadooa  as  the  dois 
alliance  of  meaning  that  occurs  in  the  abore  series. 
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12.  Hence  in  minds  very  susceptible  to  emotion,  the  mote 
purely  intellectaal  bonds  of  association  are  perpetually  com- 
bined and  modified  by  connexions  with  feeling.  The  entire 
current  of  thought  and  recollection  is  thus  impressed  with  a 
character  deriyed  from  emotion.  When  tender  affection  is 
indulged  as  a  dominant  feeling,  the  objects  that  rise  from  the 
past,  no  less  than  those  engaging  the  attention  in  the  present, 
are  for  the  most  part  tmged  with  this  feeling.  A  joyous 
tempeiament  has  its  genial  recollections ;  melancholy  opens 
the  door  to  a  totally  different  class.  The  egotist  is  eager  for 
any  suggestions  that  connect  themselves  with  self,  and  a 
slight  contiguity  or  similarity  will  suffice  to  make  these 
present  Poetic  emotion,  gaining  possession  of  the  mind, 
gi^es  a  select  character  to  the  images  that  recur  from  the 
past  A  strong  natural  feeling  of  reverence  accumulates  a 
store  of  ideas  of  things  venerable,  and  gives  them  precedence 
in  the  resurrection  of  thought 

This  peculiarity  has  often  arrested  attention,  and  has  been 
adopted  as  a  theme  both  by  poets  and  by  philosophers.  An 
intdlectual  and  cultivated  nature  strives  to  maintain  the 
ascendency  of  the  intellectual  associations  over  the  suggestions 
of  emotions.  The  dominion  of  reason  is  another  expression 
lor  the  same  fact 

When  a  particular  emotion  is  excessive  in  the  character, 
not  only  can  we  readily  predict  the  actions,  we  can  almost 
read  the  thoughts  of  the  individual.  The  anecdote  of  Burke's 
divination  of  the  thoughts  of  Goldsmith,  when  passing  a 
crowd  collected  by  the  feats  of  a  mountebank,  can  scarcely 
be  called  extravagant  as  an  illustration  in  point 

IVFLUSNCE  OF  VOLTriOM. 

IS.  In  many  cases  our  recollection  of  the  past  is  promoted 
by  Volition ;  that  is,  we  have  some  purpose  or  end  in  view 
which  stimulates  the  activity  of  the  system  to  bring  about 
the  recoveiy.  I  wish  to  recall  the  name  of  an  object  before 
me,  to  remember  where  I  last  saw  a  given  person,  to  find  a 
principle  applicable  to  a  case  in  hand.    For  a  time,  I  fitil  in 
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mj  endeaYOUT,  but,  by  prolonged  effort^  I  effect  the  desired 

recovery. 

It  is  interesting  to  ascertain  in  what  way  the  power  of 
tbe  will  combines  with  the  intellectual  forces  of  reproduction. 
At  what  point  does  this  influence  operate  ?  Can  it  augment 
a  contiguous  adhesiveness  too  feeble,  or  the  attraction  of  a 
similarity  too  littie  marked  ? 

The  influence  is  indirect  There  is  no  power  of  adding  to 
the  energy  of  the  associating  bond  either  of  contiguity  or  of 
similarity,  by  a  voluntary  effort  The  reproductions  of  the 
intellect  are  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  volition.  One 
thought  cannot  be  made  to  succeed  another,  by  mere  will,  as 
one  movement  of  a  limb  may  be  made  to  succeed  another. 
The  modes  of  interference  of  a  volition  are  as  follows : — 

(L)  In  exciting  the  nervous  system,  so  as  to  exalt  the 
intensity  of  the  mental  processes.  It  is  the  nature  of  an  end 
strongly  felt,  to  stimulate  and  excite  the  whole  frame  of  body 
and  mind.  Difficulty  adds  fuel  to  the  flame.  Under  excite- 
ment, within  bounds,  everything  we  do  is  done  with  more 
vigour.  The  bodily  efforts  are  stronger,  the  senses  are  more 
alive,  the  volitions  are  more  intense,  and  the  intellect  shares 
in  the  stimulation. 

(2.)  Volition  may  govern  intellectual  attention,  in  the 
same  manner  as  observation  is  influenced  by  our  will  When 
many  things  are  before  the  eye,  some  are  observed,  and  the 
rest  passed  by.  A  strong  liking  for  one  object  of  the  scene 
stimulates  the  movements  that  turn  the  gaze  in  that  direc- 
tion; as  when  an  infant  bends  its  eyes  to  the  flame  of  a 
candle  or  to  a  familiar  faca  Now,  I  have  already  maintained 
a  lengthened  argument  to  show  that,  in  the  recovery  of 
objects  as  ideas,  when  they  are  no  longer  present  as  realities, 
the  same  nervous  circles  and  the  same  organs  of  sense  and 
movement  are  occupied,  that  were  occupied  in  the  original 
perception  during  the  actual  presence.  The  ideal  picture  of 
a  buildiDg  is  a  series  of  impressions,  sustained  in  the  optic 
and  the  mo^dng  apparatus  of  the  eye,  and  in  the  circles  of 
the  brain  actuated  at  the  time  when  we  were  gazing  on  tbe 
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actual  building.    Wherefore,  as  we  have  the  power  to  pro- 
long our  gaze  at  pleasure  upon  the  real  object,  to  turn  from 
one  part  to  another,  to  examine  some  points  minutely  and 
paas  the  rest  over, — so  when  this  building  becomes  a  recol- 
lection, the  same  power  of  varying  the  inward  gaze  remains 
to  us.    We  can  dwell  upon  the  outline,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  details,  we  can  concentrate  the  attention  upon  a  column 
or  a  cornice,  we  can  indulge  our  recollection  of  the  appear- 
mnoe  of  the  material ;  in  a  word,  we  can  deal  with  the  idea, 
notion,  or  recollection,  as  we  could  with  the  reality.    Voli- 
tion is  not  crippled  by  the  transition  from  the  actual  to  the 
ideal ;  for  the  reason,  as  I  conceive,  that  the  same  organs  are 
concerned  in  both.     If  the  objects  of  observation,  when 
existing  as  ideas,  were  made  to  pass  into  a  separate  chamber 
of  the  mind,  I  should  have  a  difficulty  in  comprehending 
how  they  could  be  reached   by  this  voluntary   control; 
becaose  I  look  upon  volition  as  existing  only  in  connexion 
with  the  active  organs,  that  is,  with  the  muscular  system. 
Even  in  the  sphere  of  thought,  the  limitation  holds.     The 
same  volition  that  rules  the  bodily  eye,  can  rule  the  mental, 
because  that  mental  eye  is  still  not  other  than  the  bodily  one. 
Thus,  then,  volition  operates  in  aiding  the  recovery  of 
the  pastk  through  the  power  of  directing  and  fixing  the 
attention  on  any  of  the  objects  present  to  the  mind  at  the 
time,  to  the  exclusion  of  others.    I  remember  one  link  of  an 
otherwise  forgotten  chain :   I  dwell  upon  this  link  till  it 
becomes  more  vivid  itself,  and  thus  acquires  the  power  of 
calling  up  the  rest    The  object  so  selected  is  the  one  made 
intensely  present,  and  thereby  becomes  the  starting-point  of 
the  association.    The  idea  that  next  comes  up  in  the  movement 
of  reproduction,  will  be  some  associate,  or  similar,  of  this ; 
just  as  the  thing  that  we  select  for  special  observation  out  of 
a  various  array  seen  by  the  eye,  will  be  the  thing  that  will 
suggest  the  next  idea  that  rises  before  the  mind.    We  can, 
therefore,  always  give  a  frtftrtnu  of  atUntion  to  one  of  the 
many  objects  that  come  up  to  our  recollection,  whichever  is 
thus  preferred  being  rendered  the  suggestive  object;  and. 
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accordingly,  the  resuscitated  traixis  will  be  those  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  or  ends  of  the  moment 

In  difiEicnlt  or  laboured  recollection,  we  have  already  seen 
that  the  chief  hope  lies  in  obtaining  additional  bonds  of 
association.  An  effort  of  volition  is  the  means  employed. 
The  effort  consists  in  fastening  the  attention  on  vaiions 
things  within  the  view  till  these,  one  after  another,  are 
rendered  suggestive  of  trains  of  ideas,  some  one  of  which 
perchance  may  have  a  connexion  with  the  thing  sought^  and 
may  supplement  the  deficient  bond  up  to  the  fall  power  of 
recall  In  searching  out  a  historic  parallel,  for  example,  we 
may  suppose  the  power  of  similarity  unequal  to  the  task  of 
evoking  a  proper  instance.  The  mind  then  starts  off  in  a 
train  of  contiguity  over  the  field  of  history ;  which  proceeds 
not  by  any  voluntary  power  of  commanding  one  fieict  to 
succeed  another,  but  by  directing  the  view  on  a  starting 
point, — ^the  age  of  Alexander  the  6reat»  for  instance ;  with 
the  attention  fixed  on  him,  the  associated  particulars  of  his 
time,  so  far  as  they  have  been  made  coherent^  flow  in  of  their 
own  accord.  This  power  of  concentrating  the  attention  on 
any  part  of  a  circle  of  notions  present  to  the  mind,  like  the 
power  of  directing  the  observation  on  some  one  aspect  of  a 
real  scene,  appears  to  be  the  main  function  of  volition  in  tiie 
resuscitation  of  the  past 

THE  SINGLING  OUT  OF  ONE  AMONG  MANY  TBAINa 

14.  If  I  look  at  a  mountain,  there  are  many  trains  that  I 
may  be  led  into,  by  taking  this  as  a  point  to  start  from.  By 
contiguity,  I  may  pass  to  the  other  mountains  of  the  chain,  to 
the  plains  and  the  villages  beyond,  to  the  mineral  compositioD 
of  the  mass,  to  the  botany,  to  the  geological  structure,  to  the 
historical  events  happening  there.  By  similarity,  I  may  be 
led  away  to  mountains  that  I  have  seen  in  other  lands,  or 
in  the  representations  of  the  painter  and  the  poet,  to  the 
analogous  geometrical  forms,  to  equivalent  artistic  effects. 
All  these  vents  may  be  open  to  me,  but  it  will  happen  that  I 
go  on  some  one  track  by  preference,  and  there  will  be  a  motive 
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for  the  preference.  Perhaps  one  of  the  associations  may  have 
come  by  repetition  to  have  greater  force  than  any  other ;  I 
may  have  been  so  accustomed  to  associate  together  the  moun- 
tain and  the  neighbouring  village,  that  I  am  led  at  once  upon 
this  one  special  transition.  Another  cause  may  be  the  pre- 
sence of  a  second  associating  bond.  If  I  see  the  adjoining 
monntain,  I  am  then  liable  to  be  led  along  the  chain ;  if  I 
catch  the  gkncings  of  the  cascades,  there  is  a  double  link  of 
contiguity,  tending  to  carry  my  mind  to  the  river  jQowing 
from  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  If  historical  events  have 
been  recently  in  my  mind,  the  events  referable  to  this  locality 
are  suggested.  If  botany  or  geology  is  my  study,  a  bent 
corresponding  to  these  is  impressed  on  the  current  of  thought ; 
if  geometry,  the  forms  suggested  by  preference  are  the  figures 
of  geometry ;  if  I  am  an  artist,  the  forms  of  art  spring  up 
instead. 

The  position  supposed  almost  demands  an  additional  and 
a  specializing  bond  to  set  the  mind  in  motion  at  alL  We 
could  imagine  an  intellectual  situation  so  equally  balanced, 
that  no  revival  took  place  in  any  direction,  just  as  in  a 
conflict  of  equal  volitions.  Some  inequality  of  restorative 
power  in  the  various  trains,  or  some  second  association  coming 
in  aid  of  one  to  give  that  one  a  preponderance,  is  the  condition 
of  our  reviving  anything.  The  case  of  an  intellectual  stand- 
still between  opposing  suggestions  is  neither  chimerical  nor 
unexampled. 

I  will  suppose  another  instance.  A  violent  storm  has 
flooded  the  rivers,  blown  down  trees  and  buildings,  and 
inspired  general  terror.  The  trains  of  thought  suggested  by 
such  an  incident  are  extremely  various,  and  will  depend  on 
the  mental  condition  of  the  observer  in  other  respects,  or  on 
the  special  ideas  that  concur  with  the  aspect  conmion  to  all 
The  sailor^s  wife  thinks  of  her  husband  at  sea.  The  merchant 
and  underwriter  have  their  thoughts  on  the  same  element 
The  fiumer  calculates  the  loss  to  his  fields.  The  millowner 
sees  a  prospect  of  abundant  water  power.  The  meteor^ 
ologist  studies  the  direction,  dumtion,  and  force  of  the  hurri- 
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cane,  and  compares  it  with  pieyions  casea.  The  poet  sees 
grand  and  imposing  effects.  The  leligions  man  has  his  miifi^ 
earned  upwards  to  the  Deity. 

These  instances  imply  some  habitual  aUUude  of  the  mind, 
or  an  emotion,  occupation,  or  pursuit^  ever  ready  as  a  staitiDg- 
point  to  the  intellectual  movement^  and  combining  itself  with 
every  casual  impetus  given  to  the  mental  trains,  so  as  to 
constitute  an  element  of  the  composite  effect  The  principle 
is  exactly  the  same  in  cases  where  the  second  association  is 
present  merely  by  accident 

15.  We  have  more  than  once  adverted  to  the  mental  aggre- 
gates, formed  by  the  cluster  of  properties  attaching  to  natural 
objects,  especially  as  viewed  by  the  scientific  mind.  Thus 
the  idea  of  the  mineral  quartz  is  a  vast  assemblage  of  facte, 
properties,  and  influences,  all  which  are  liable  to  come  before 
the  view,  when  the  mineral  is  seen  or  named.  So  even  a 
naked  circle  is  rich  in  associations  to  the  geometrical  mind. 
It  does  not  therefore  follow  that,  every  time  a  mineralogist 
looks  upon  a  piece  of  quartz,  all  its  many  qualities  shall  rise 
and  pass  before  his  view ;  or  that  every  circle  shall  hurry  the 
mind  of  a  geometer  all  through  the  Third  Book  of  Euclid. 
The  associating  links  in  both  cases  are  good  and  sound;  but 
some  motive  additional  to  the  force  of  the  acquired  adhesions 
is  needed  actually  to  recover  the  train.  Not  only  must  the 
uund  be  disengaged  from  other  trains,  there  must  also  be  a 
positive  stimulus,  a  second  starting  point  to  individualize  and 
determine  the  bent  of  the  suggesting  power  to  one  or  other  of 
the  many  associated  ideas.  If  I  am  handling  a  piece  of 
quartz  and  trying  a  knife  edge  upon  it  the  degree  of  hardness 
of  the  mineral  is  the  quality  suggested ;  if  an  acid  is  at  hand, 
the  chemical  action  of  quartz  is  brought  up  to  the  view,  and 
so  on.  When  one  of  the  many  properties  of  the  circle  strung 
together  in  the  mind  of  a  mathematician  is  resuscitated  by 
preference,  it  is  by  the  agency  of  some  specializing  notion 
painting  to  that  individual  The  most  opulent  mind  has 
moments  of  quiescence,  and  yet  how  numerous  the  possible 
outlets  of  thought  at  every  moment  I 
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16.  It  will  now  be  apptient  that  thoughts  may  fiul  to  be 
soggested,  notwithstanding  an  adequate  force  of  association. 
We  have  had  two  remarkable  cases  in  point ;  the  inflaence  of 
an  emotion  in  keeping  back  what  is  not  in  harmony  with  it ; 
and  the  necessity  for  an  additional  determining  link  where 
many  lines  of  suggestion  are  equally  open. 

These  are  not  aU.  A  xecoUection  is  sometimes  made 
impossible,  through  the  mind's  being  inextricably  seised  with 
somfithing  near  what  is  sought,  but  yet  different  We  are 
often  in  this  state  of  embarrassment  in  remembering  names. 
Falling  aocidoitally  into  a  wrong  articulation,  we  are  unable 
to  get  out  of  the  ooil ;  and  it  is  not  till  some  time  afterwards, 
that  we  are  eren  in  a  position  to  give  a  foir  trial  to  the 
vecoUectiTe  adhesion  actually  present  So,  a  stroke  of  simi- 
larity may  be  effectually  redsted,  by  the  presence  of  some- 
thing repugnant  The  principle  of  compound  association 
necessarily  inTolves  this  eflElcacy  to  obstruct  If  two  ideas, 
by  both  pointing  to  a  third,  constitute  a  prevailing  bond  of 
restoration,  it  must  likewise  happen  that  if  these  two  present 
ideas  point  in  opposite  directions,  they  will  be  liable  to 
nentraliM  one  another^s  efficacy.  The  power  of  assisting 
implies  the  power  of  resisting. 

Both  in  the  present  chapter,  and  in  speaking  of  con- 
sftructiTe  associations  in  the  following  chapter,  it  ia  open 
to  us  to  remark  the  distracting  influence  of  too  many  ideaa 
Promptitude  of  action  is  greatly  faroured  by  the  fewness 
of  the  considerations  that  enter  into  a  question.  Marvels 
of  ingenuity  are  often  accomplished  through  the  absence 
of  superfluous  suggestions.  In  the  operations  of  animals, 
bi^y  eflbrts  occur  to  surprise  us,  as  being  apparently  out 
of  keeping  with  the  range  of  their  faculties ;  in  some  in- 
stances,  the  explanation  is  found  in  the  limitation  of  the 
viswSb  The  animal  does  not  suffer  from  a  crowd  of  incom- 
patible associations.  The  same  circumstance  often  explains 
the  extraordinary  focility  of  speech,  or  the  readiness  in  action. 
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of  men  very  deficient  in  mental  force  generally.  It  is  ob- 
served by  pbilologists  tbat  onr  cultivated  languages  have 
ceased  to  form  new  roots.  The  reason  is,  that  the  existixig 
roots  stand  in  the  way.  Originality  is  everywhere  anested 
by  the  presence  of  a  large  stock  of  already-formed  concep- 
tions. Children,  before  learning  the  common-places,  often 
give  birth  to  original  remarks. 

17.  Obstructive  association  may  be  traced,  on  a  grand 
scale,  in  the  conflict  of  different  modes  of  viewing  the  objects 
and  occurrences  of  the  world.  There  is  a  standing  hostility 
between  the  Artistic  and  the  Scientific  modes  of  looking  at 
things,  and  an  opposition  less  marked  between  the  Scientific, 
or  the  Theoretical,  and  the  Practical  points  of  view.  -The 
artistic  mind  is  obstructed  by  the  presence  of  considerationa 
of  scientific  truth ;  and  the  scientific  mind,  bent  on  being 
artistic,  walks  encumbered,  and  with  diminished  energy. 
Poetic  fiction  is  never  so  brilliant  as  when  the  trammels  of 
trath  are  set  aside. 

A  good  instance  of  the  obstructiveness  of  incompatible 
ideas  is  found  in  the  effort  of  guessing  riddles  and  conun- 
drums. These  always  turn  upon  the  equivocal  meanings  of 
words.  Now,  a  mind  accustomed  to  dwell  upon  the  real 
meanings  of  language  is  disqualified  from  following  out  the 
play  of  equivocation,  not  because  the  requisite  associations 
do  not  exist,  but  because  these  are  overborne  by  others 
inimical  to  the  whole  proceeding. 

ASSOCIATION  OP  CONTRAST. 

18.  Aristotle's  enumeration  of  the  associating  principles 
of  the  mind  included  Contkariett,  along  with  SimDarity 
and  Coadjacency.  Various  subsequent  writers  have  likewise 
viewed  Contrast  as  a  primitive  suggesting  force  of  our  intel- 
lectual constitution. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  objects  do,  on  many  occa- 
sions, bring  before  the  mind  their  contraries.  An  intense 
light  will  suggest  darkness  or  shade ;  present  sorrows  will 
bring  up  past  joys ;  and  a  moment  of  brilliant  prosperity 
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may  not  be  unfitvooiable  to  the  recoUectioa  of  times  of 
adversity; 

Contiast  is  the  reproductive  phase  of  the  first  law  of 
mind— re^o/mfy,  or  Discrimination.  Everything  known  to 
ns  18  known  in  comiezion  with  something  else,  the  opposite 
or  negation  of  itself :  light  implies  darkness ;  heat  supposes 
cold.  Knowledge,  like  consciousness,  in  the  last  resort,  is  a 
transition  from  one  state  to  another;  and  both  states  are 
included  in  the  act  of  knowing  either.  Nothing,  then,  can 
be  more  natural,  when  we  are  considering  any  one  property, 
than  the  disposition  to  revert  to  the  other  property  which 
makes  ite  contrast,  or  opposite — ^the  thing  denied  when  it  is 
affirmed  'Great'  would  have  no  meaning  to  us,  would 
never  have  been  named  or  marked  as  a  quality,  if  we  had 
not  had  before  us  things  of  unequal  magnitude,  whose  differ- 
ence or  contrast  affected  our  minds  with  a  lively  impression. 
The  'great'  is  great  only  because  there  is  a  something  else 
'not  greats'  or  'small';  even  when  we  imagine  we  are 
looking  at  the  single  property  greatness,  we  have  in  our 
minds  by  implieaium  the  alternative,  smallness ;  and  it  is 
only  like  reversing  the  magnet,  to  pass  to  the  explicit  con- 
sideration of  the  alternative ;  in  which  case  the  other, '  great- 
ness,' would  be  the  implied  property.  This  is  what  we  do, 
when  we  pass  from  one  member  of  a  contrast  to  the  other ; 
both  members  must  be  present,  although  we  make  only  one 
the  explicit  object  of  consideration  for  the  time.  That  the 
other  member  is  still  before  us  in  a  manner,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  if  we  have  been  long  absent  from  the  express  con- 
sideration of  the  alternative,  we  become  oblivious  to  the  force 
of  the  principal  The  effect  of  summer  warmth  continued  for 
a  length  of  time,  is  to  diminish  the  sense  of  warmth  ;  a  few 
wintry  days  interpolated  would  revive  the  poignancy  of  the 
sensation.  When  a  meaning  is  but  dimly  perceived  by  any 
one,  the  fiault  most  frequently  lies  in  the  non-recognition  of 
the  opposite,  that  is,  the  thing  to  be  excluded  or  denied,  the 
supplying  of  which  renden  the  notion  luminous  at  once. 
Shew  a  child  a  rod,  and  tell  him  that  it  is  straight ;  you  will 
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probably  convey  no  notion  wluttever  to  his  mind ;  bat  pie^ 
sent  at  the  same  time  a  bent  xod,  and  say  that  it  iB  met 
straight^  but  bent»  and  you  impart  a  genuine  oognitioa 
Thus,  then,  whenever  we  have  an  object  in  oar  view,  we 
have  by  implication  the  opposite ;  we  can  on  the  ■m^ii^«t: 
motive  reverse  the  couple,  which  is  to  pass  to  the  contrast 
Thinking  of  'just,'  wiUi  some  definite  meaning,  we  most 
have  in  the  mind,  only  in  a  less  prominent  shape,  the  notion 
of  some  things  that  would  be  the  reverse  of  just ;  and  if 
we  want  to  make  the  idea  of  the  just  more  lively  and 
definite  still,  we  pass  for  a  time  to  the  explicit  consideration 
of  those  '  not  just '  things,  and  then  return  to  the  othei^  An 
artist  knows  that  contrast  is  the  life  of  every  effect  A 
scientific  expounder  is  aware  that  to  add  the  'antithesia'  or 
'counter-proposition,'  is  only  completing  the  statement  ac- 
cording to  the  fundamental  law  of  cognition ;  hence  in  him 
the  '  association  of  contrast,'  in  the  form  of  passing  from  the 
thing  afi&rmed  to  the  thing  denied,  is  a  settled  habit 

19.  But,  farther,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  other 
powers  of  the  intdlect — Betentiveness  or  Contigaity,  and 
Similarity — concur  in  some  degree  with  the  primordial  prin- 
ciple of  Relation  in  enabling  us  to  pass  from  one  thing 
to  its  contrast  Thus,  as  regards  Contiguity,  it  happens 
that  the  greater  number  of  contrasts  are,  in  oonsequence 
cf  their  necessary  proximity  firom  the  uiture  of  knowledge, 
habitually  coupled  together  in  common  speech ;  whence  we 
acquire  a  tendency  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  by 
mere  rote,  like  completing  a  hackneyed  form  of  words.  Such 
associated  coaples  as  white  and  black,  high  and  low«  up 
and  down,  large  and  small,  thick  and  thin,  weak  and  strong 
young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  life  and  death,  pain  and 
pleasure,  true  and  false, — are  in  everybody's  memory;  if 
one  member  is  presented,  the  other  is  instantly  ready  to  come 
up.  Among  our  acquisitions  of  Contiguity,  these  contrasting 
pairs  are  very  numerous.    This  fact  alone  would  suffioe  to 

render  contrasting  qualities  frequently  suggestive  of  each 

other. 
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Next,  18  to  Similarity.  It  is  an  old  maxim,  that  contraries 
imply  commnnity  of  kind.  Where  there  is  nothing  common, 
there  can  be  no  opposition.  We  oppose  a  long  road  to  a  short 
road,  we  do  not  oppose  a  long  road  to  a  loud  sound.  We  can 
contrast  black  with  white,  because  they  agree  in  kind — they 
are  both  colours  and  modes  of  light  Thus  it  is,  that,  when 
any  quality  is  present  to  the  mind,  the  opposite  quality  never 
can  be  fia  off,  seeing  that  this  is  only  another  species  of 
the  same  kind  of  object  When  we  see  any  one  gaOy 
altired,  the  subject  of  personal  decoration  is  brought  before 
the  Yiew,  and  one  variety  of  it  suggests,  by  virtue  of  the 
generic  agreement^  other  varieties,  among  which  there  may 
occur  cases  of  squalor  or  meanness.  So  when  we  encounter 
a  person  of  low  fortunes,  the  subject  of  human  conditions 
is  present  to  the  mind,  and  by  Similarity  other  instances 
may  be  brought  up,  the  first  to  occur  being  naturally  those 
agreeing  in  the  features  of  the  present  case,  but  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  cases  with  varying  or  even  contrasting  featurea 
One  member  of  a  class  may  at  any  time  suggest  the 
remaining  members,  including  the  extremes.  This  is  a  case 
of  the  law  of  similarity. 

20.  We  have  farther  to  note  the  emctionB  frequently 
aroused  by  contrasts. 

To  take  one  class  of  examples.    When  any  quality  is 

present  in  a  painful  excess,  the  opposite  quality  is  unavoid- 

ably  suggested  as  a  remedy  to  the  eviL    Darkness  in  this  way 

causes  a  craving  for  light,  and  too  much  light  impels  us  to 

seek  the  shad&     So,  cold  and  heat,  hunger  and  repletion, 

exercise  and  rest,  and  many  other  things,  operate  in  the  same 

way. 

Again,  there  is  a  strong  emotion  of  the  poetic  or  artistic 

kind,  generated  by  many  contrasts.    We  are  moved  by  seeing 

infimcy  and  age  placed  together ;  the  still  greater  contrast  of 

lift  and  death  has  a  solemnizing  influence.    In  the  fortunes 

of  men  and  nations,  we  are  struck  with  the  conjunction  of  the 

high  and  the  low,  with  the  greatness  that  has  emerged  from 

obscurity,  and  the  pride  that  goeth  before  a  &11.    This  effect 
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has  been  worked  up  in  the  poetic  literatuxe  of  nations. 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  idea  of  nemesis  was  an  intense  eyei^ 
present  conception ;  even  the  accurate  mind  of  Heiodotos 
was  superstitiously  sensitive  on  this  point  In  no  age  has 
either  the  poet,  or  the  moralist,  allowed  the  reverses  of  human 
conditions  to  drop  out  of  the  view  of  the  multituda  All  the 
contrasts  of  this  class  are  therefore  disposed  to  be  mutually 
suggestive  to  a  very  high  degree. 

Another  striking  example  of  the  influence  of  emotion  in 
determiaing  the  rise  of  thoughts,  is  furnished  by  the  well- 
known  feeling  called  the  love  of  contradiction.  The  clear 
expositor  of  truth  knows  that  contrast  is  a  means  of  illus- 
tration, and  is  moved  on  that  ground  to  pass  from  any  given 
idea  or  proposition  to  the  opposite ;  while  the  contentious 
disposition  produces  the  same  tendency  to  search  out  the 
contradictoiy  of  every  affirmation  that  happens  to  be  brought 
forward. 

21.  A  better  use  of  the  reproductive  power  of  contrast^  is 
to  impel  us  to  unity  and  consistency  in  our  opinions  or 
beliefs.  If  we  hear  anything  stated  at  variance  with  some- 
thing formerly  known  or  believed,  we  are  likely  to  be 
reminded  of  the  previous  statement  If  I  have  ever  affirmed, 
or  heard  any  one  affirm,  that  the  Homeric  poems  were  the 
work  of  one  man,  and  if  now  I  am  asked  to  believe  that 
tLe&e  poems  were  composed  by  several  anchors,  I  cannot  help 
being  reminded  of  the  opposite  view.  In  this  way,  the 
past  and  the  present  are  confronted  as  effectually  as  if  the 
opposites  had  been  affirmed  at  the  same  moment,  and  we 
are  thereupon  urged,  by  the  whole  force  of  revulsion  against 
inconsistency,  inherent  in  our  nature,  to  dismiss  one  or 
other  of  the  conflicting  opinions. 

The  power  of  Similarity,  under  the  guise  of  Contrast,  is 
thus  able  to  rid  the  mind  of  contradictions,  in  so  far  as  this 
can  be  done  by  bringing  the  conflicting  opinions  face  to  face. 
A  present  assertion  revives  any  past  assertion  that  may  have 
been  made  on  the  same  subject,  and,  i^  the  two  are  contradic- 
tory, an  opportunity  is  given  for  choosing  between  the  twa 
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It  happens,  however,  in  fact,  that  the  same  mind  will  at 
different  times  maintain  irreconcilable  propositions  unawares. 
Either  the  power  of  reinstatement  by  similarity  is  too  feeble, 
or  there  is  some  strong  feeling  at  work  that  repels  the 
approach  of  any  fact  not  in  accordance  with  the  view  held 
for  the  time  being.  Both  causes  are  found  at  work.  In  an 
avenge  intellect,  the  power  of  similarity  is  not  energetic 
enough  to  search  the  past  for  all  the  statements  that  may 
have  been  made  upon  any  subject  now  in  hand  ;  and  many 
inconsistencies  are  too  subtle  for  the  detection  of  an  ordinary 
mind.  When  we  add  to  this  intellectual  feebleness  the  power 
of  emotion, — ^the  influence  of  the  likings  and  dislikings, — 
we  have  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  co-existence  of  con- 
tradiction in  the  same  mind.  It  has  been  already  observed, 
that  a  strong  feeling  will  rebut  all  ideas  incompatible  with 
itself,  however  strongly  they  may  be  suggested  by  the  forces 
of  association.  I  can  suppose  the  Apostle  Peter  to  have  been 
unconscious  of  contradicting  himself  within  a  few  hours, 
when  under  excitement  for  his  personal  safety.  The  strong 
affinnations  he  had  so  lately  made  on  the  very  same  subject 
might  not  even  have  come  into  his  mind.  A  current  of 
violent  emotion,  besides  overbearing  hostile  considerations 
that  naay  be  actually  beforo  the  mind,  can  so  obstruct,  I 
might  almost  say  paralyze,  the  workings  of  association,  that 
such  oonsiderations,  however  near,  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
come  on  the  stage.  This  is  one  of  the  characteristic  influ- 
ences of  emotion.  Intellect  cannot  perform  its  ordinary 
functions  in  the  presence  of  strong  feeling.  The  accordance 
or  discordance  of  objects  and  recollected  ideas  with  the 
present  emotion,  is  so  powerful  that  the  purely  intellectual 
links  may  have  but  a  small  share  in  the  resuscitation.  The 
tendency  of  intellect  proper  is  to  banish  all  contradictions 
from  the  mind,  in  other  words,  to  arrive  at  consistency,  the 
test  of  truth :  the  tendency  of  men's  emotious  of  all  kinds 
runs  counter  to  this,  and  renders  the  spectacle  of  a  thoroughly 
consistent  human  being  no  less  rare  than  admirabla 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GONBTBUOTIYE  ASSOCIATION. 

By  means  of  Association,  the  mind  has  the  power  to 
form  new  combinations,  or  aggregates,  different  firom 
any  that  have  been  presented  to  it  in  the  coarse  of 
experience. 

1.  rpHROUGHOUT  the  whole  of  the  preceding  exposition, 
-^  we  have  had  in  view  the  literal  resuscitation,  revival, 
or  reinstatement  of  former  actions,  images,  emotions,  and 
trains  of  thought  No  special  reference  has  been  made  to 
the  operations  known  by  such  names  as  Imagination, 
Creation,  Constructiveness,  Origination ;  through  which  we 
are  supposed  to  put  together  new  forms,  or  to  construct 
images,  conceptions,  pictures,  and  modes  of  working,  such  as 
we  have  never  before  had  any  experience  o£  Yet  the  genius 
of  the  Painter,  the  Poet,  the  Musician,  and  the  Inventor  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  evidently  implies  a  process  of  this 
natura 

Under  the  head  of  Similarity,  we  have  had  to  recognize 
a  power  tending  to  originality  and  invention,  as  when — 
in  virtue  of  the  identifying  of  two  things  lying  far  apart 
in  nature — ^whatever  is  known  of  the  one  is  instantly 
transferred  to  the  other,  thereby  constituting  a  new  and 
instructive  combination  of  ideas.  Such  was  the  case  when 
Franklin's  identification  of  electricity  and  thunder,  led  to 
the  application  of  the  Leyden  jar  to  explain  a  thunder- 
storm. The  power  of  recalling  like  by  like,  in  spite  of 
remoteness,  disguise,  and  false  lures,  enters,  as  we  have  seen, 
into  a  very  large  number  of  inventive  efforts,  both  in  the 
sciences  and  in  the  arts.     But  we  have  now  to  deal  with 
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ooQstnictioiis  of  a  higher  order  of  complexity.  There  are 
discoveries  that  seem  nothing  short  of  absolute  creations,  as, 
for  example,  the  whole  science  of  Mathematics ;  while,  in  the 
Fine  Arts,  a  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  a  Grothic  cathedral,  a 
Paradise  Lost,  are  very  fair  beyond  the  highest  stretches  of 
the  identifying  faculty  taken  by  itsell 

Nevertheless,  the  intellectual  forces  operating  in  those 
creations,  are  no  other  than  the  associating  forces  already 
discussed.  The  new  combinations  grow  out  of  elements 
already  possessed  by  the  mind,  and  brought  to  view  according 
to  the  laws  above  laid  down. 

ICBOHANIGAL  CONSTBUCTiyEMESa 

2.  In  our  mechanical  education,  complex  and  difficult 
actions  are  acquired  by  taking  the  simple  acts  separately. 
We  learn  part  Na  1  by  itself;  then  part  No.  2,  No.  3,  and 
the  rest ;  when  each  of  these  parts  is  attained,  an  effort  of 
voliiion  joins  them  together. 

Mechanical  combinations  are  usually  formed  by  succes- 
sive additions.  A  certain  movement  is  mastered ;  another 
is  entered  on  by  itself,  and  when  mastered  is  added  to  the 
first  In  military  drill,  in  learning  to  manipulate,  or  to  dance, 
each  step  is  practised  slone ;  when  two  have  been  attained 
in  separation,  they  can  be  performed  together,  merely  by 
willing  it  A  third  and  fourth  are  added  in  the  same  way. 
There  is  no  new  difficulty  in  grouping  or  combining  the 
distinct  operationa  Any  awkwardness  in  the  united  effort 
is  mainly  owing  to  the  separate  parts  not  being  fully  confirmed. 

Our  mechanical  acquirements  often  demand  the  suppru* 
rion  of  one  member  of  a  complex  action,  a  decomposition,  as 
it  were^  of  some  of  the  primitive  associated  movements.  In 
this  case,  a  voluntary  effort  is  directed  upon  the  member 
whose  movement  is  to  be  suppressed.  In  walking,  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  to  swing  the  arms  and  the  body  along 
with  the  lower  limba  By  a  volition,  these  extra  movements 
may  be  arrested,  and  the  primitive  sggregate  reduced  to  a 
more  select  aggregate. 
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Learning  to  swim  is  a  good  example  to  show  what 
remains  to  be  done  in  mechanical  combination,  after  the  sepa- 
rate acts  are  folly  mastered.  The  b^[inner  includes  among 
previoos  acquisitions  the  voluntary  control  of  the  anns,  and 
of  the  lower  limbs.  Perhaps,  indeed,  this  control  needs  to 
be  improved  as  respects  the  swimming  movements  :  accord- 
ingly, the  first  thing  is  to  practise  the  separate  acts  of 
throwing  out  the  arms  and  the  leg&  The  next  thing  is  to 
bring  them  together,  in  the  proper  rhythm  or  combination. 
There  being,  however,  a  certain  delicacy  of  adjustment^  the 
pupil  does  not  succeed  at  the  first  attempt  Various  tenta- 
tives  are  made ;  and  at  last,  by  chance,  the  rhythm  is  hit 
upon,  and,  being  hit  upon,  is  persisted  in.  The  moment  of  a 
successful  achievement,  after  struggles,  is  singularly  favour- 
able to  the  cohesive  process,  according  to  the  law  of  awakened 
and  concentrated  attention ;  and  the  happy  combination  is 
already  cemented  to  such  a  degree,  that  fewer  tentatives  are 
required  on  the  second  occasion.  By  two  or  three  more 
repetitions,  the  fusion  is  completa 

In  the  full  detail  of  Constructiveness,  we  shall  have  to 
exemplify  these  three  main  conditions  : — ^namely,  (1)  a  pre- 
vious command  of  the  elements  entering  into  the  combination ; 
(2)  a  sense  of  the  effect  to  be  produced ;  and  (3)  a  voluntary 
process  of  trial  and  error  continued  until  the  desired  effect  is 
actually  produced. 

VERBAL  CONSTBUCnVBNESS. 

3.  The  facility  in  passing  from  mere  iteration  into  new 
combinations,  is  perhaps  most  obvious  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. Few  successions  of  words  of  any  length,  uttered  in 
everyday  intercourse,  are  precisely  the  same  as  any  succes- 
sion formerly  said  or  heard  by  the  speaker.  Yet  we  find  it 
easy  to  adapt  the  old  to  new  purposes. 

In  the  early  efforts  of  imitation,  whereby  words  are  first 
mastered,  there  is  a  constructive  process.  The  child  has 
learned  to  say  ba  and  na,  and  when  these  separate  sounds 
become  very  easy  to  the  organs,  a  chance  impulse  makes 
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them  run  together  into  ban.  Here,  as  hefore,  the  ripeness  of 
the  preliminaiy  acquirements  separately,  is  the  first  condi- 
tion of  a  snccessfdl  union. 

After  acquiring  a  certain  number  of  words,  and  a  few 
simple  forms  of  sentences,  new  forms  are  produced.  The 
child,  has  learned  to  say  '  give  me/  and  also  the  names  of  a 
number  of  other  persons  and  things,  'mamma,'  'pussy/ 
•doUy';  and  having  the  wish  to  give  something  to  one  of 
these,  finds  no  difficulty  in  displacing '  me '  from  the  formula, 
and  admitting  'mamma/  'pussy/  as  the  case  may  ba  An 
effort  of  volition  is  implied  Two  utterances  are  present 
to  the  mind;  the  articulate  activity  is  awakened,  and 
repeats  these  utterances  perhaps  in  two  or  three  ways ; 
one  is  hit  upon,  such  as  to  satisfy  the  purpose  of  the 
moment,  and,  being  hit  upon,  is  retained  and  repeated. 
The  effort  of  substitution,  once  or  twice  put  in  practice, 
becomes  easy ;  the  mind  knows  as  it  were  to  carry  on  the 
current  of  words  so  far,  then  to  stop,  and  to  fall  into  a 
different  current,  so  as  thereby  to  produce  a  third,  different 
from  either.  It  is  a  part  of  the  voluntary  command  of  our 
movements^  to  stop  a  sequence  at  any  stage,  and  to  com- 
mence another  train  from  that  point ;  which  is  all  that  is 
Decessary  in  the  case  supposed  Out  of  the  two  sentences, 
'lamgoing  out  for  the  day/  'I  am  coming  home  for  the 
night,'  a  third  sentence  is  constructed.  '  I  am  going  out  for 
the  nighty'  by  no  further  effort  of  volition  than  this,  namely, 
to  arrest  the  current  of  articulation  at  a  certain  point  in  the 
first,  to  pass  into  the  second,  suspending  vocal  articulation 
till  the  word  '  the '  is  reached,  then  to  tack  on  the  remainder, 
'  nighty'  to  the  words  already  enounced  from  the  other.  The 
oonstructiveness,  therefore,  lies  not  in  any  purely  intellectual 
operation,  but  in  the  command  that  the  volition  has  ob- 
tained over  the  movements,  by  virtue  of  which  command, 
these  are  suspended  and  commenced  at  pleasure,  in  the 
•ervioe  of  a  particular  end  The  intellectual  forces  bring  to 
mind  the  former  acquisitions  bearing  on  the  situation,  and  if 
no  one  previous  form  is  strictly  applicable,  the  volition 
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singles  out  part  of  one  and  part  of  another ;  and  makes  suc- 
cessive trials,  if  need  be,  until  the  want  is  satisfied. 

Throughout  the  whole  wide-ranging  operation  of  adapting 
old  forms  of  words  to  new  meanings,  this  is  essentially  the 
process  pursued.    When  all  the  elements  requisite  for  a  new 
combination  are  at  hand,  a  volition  alone  is  needed  to  jnake 
the  selection  and  adaptation  suited  to  ihe  end  in  view.    When 
there  is  not  a  sufficiency  of  forms  within  reach  of  the  present 
recollection,  the  processes  of  intellectual  recovery  must  be 
plied  to  bring  up  others,  until  the  desired  combination  is 
attained.    A  voluntary  effort  is  quite  equal  to  the  task  of 
cutting  down  and  making  up,  choosing  and  rejecting,  sorting 
and  re-sorting ;  the  feeling  of  the  end  to  be  served  is  the  criterion 
to  judge  by,  and  when  this  is  satisfied,  the  volition  ceases,  the 
stimulus  being  no  longer  present    In  all  difficult  operations 
for  purposes  or  ends,  the  rule  of  '  trial  and  error*  is  the  grand 
and  final  resort 

It  would  thus  appear,  that  the  first  condition  of  verbal 
combinations  for  the  expression  of  meaning,  is  a  sufficient 
abundance  of  already  formed  combinations  to  choose  from ; 
in  other  words,  the  effect  depends  on  the  previous  acquisitions, 
and  on  the  associating  forces  whereby  old  forms  are  revived 
for  the  new  occasion.    If  a  complex  meaning  has  to  be  ex- 
pressed, eveiy  part  of  this  meaning  will  revive,  by  contiguity 
and  similarity,  some  former  idea  of  an  identical  or  like  nature, 
and  the  language  therewith  associated ;  and  out  of  the  mixed 
assemblage  of  foregone  phrases,  the  volition  must  combiae  a 
whole  into  the  requisite  unity,  by  trial  and  error.    The  more 
abundant  and  choice  the  material  supplied  from  the  past  by 
the  forces  of  intellectual  recovery,  the  better  will  be  the 
combination  that  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  to  form  by  the 
selecting  effort 

4.  Let  us  next  advert  to  some  of  the  higher  conditions  that 
have  to  be  attended  to  in  making  verbal  combinations.  Be- 
sides coDveyiDg  a  meaning,  certain  grammatical  forms  have  to 
be  observed  ;  likewise,  there  are  rhetorical  properties  or  rules 
of  good  t^ste ;  a  certain  melody  or  cadence  is  sought  to  he 
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imparted ;  and,  ia  poetio  composition,  the  other  qtudities  have 
to  be  attained  under  the  restrictions  of  metre  and  rhyme.  As  a 
mmtter  of  coarse,  the  more  nnmeroos  the  requirements,  the 
naore  difficult  it  is  to  satisfy  them  all ;  hut  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is  not  altered  in  any  essential  point  When  there  are 
four  or  five  different  conditions  to  satisfy,  the  range  of  choice 
most  be  so  much  the  wider.  It  is  not  enough  that  I  can  com- 
bine one  form  of  words  sufficient  to  express  a  certain  mean- 
ing ;  I  must  be  able  from  my  Yerbal  resources,  recovered  from 
tbe  pasti  to  construct  several  forms  all  equally  good  as  regards 
meaning  so  that  Imaybe  able  to  choose  the  one  that  satisfies 
the  other  conditions  as  welL  In  £Btct,  the  mind  must  possess, 
not  one  way  of  bringing  out  a  certain  effect,  but  a  plurality 
of  ways,  and,  out  of  this  plurality,  we  fix  upon  the  form  thai 
yields  some  second  effect  also  desired.  If  a  third  effect  is 
wanted,  there  must  be  a  power  of  altering  the  combination 
already  made,  without  losing  those  already  gained ;  and  for 
this  end,  we  must  be  able  to  command  a  choice  of  equivalent 
phraseSy  m  the  room  of  those  that  are  discordant  as  regards 
the  new  end.*  Thus  it  is  that  we  must  have  a  plurality  of 
ways  of  expressing  any  given  meaning,  a  plurality  of  forms 
of  the  same  grammatical  construction,  a  plurality  of  forms  of 
the  same  rhetorical  propriety,  and  a  great  variety  of  sequences 
obeerving  the  same  cadence.  Through  such  opulence  of  syno- 
nyms, we,  at  last»  light  upon  a  combination  that  satisfies  all 
the  requirements  of  the  case.  The  refusal  to  combine  in  any 
instance  can  be  met  only  by  bringing  forward  new  varieties  of 
phrase,  sometimes  by  the  bond  of  meaning,  at  other  times  by 
the  bond  of  grammar,  of  taste,  or  cadence.  The  more  richly 
stoied  the  mind  is  on  any  one  of  those  particulars ;  that  is,  the 
greater  the  number  of  words  associated  with  meanings,  with 


*  BmMmf*  Hum  on  Hm  fkU  of  Lodom  tm  aa  lastoiiM  to  Aow  thftl  a 
If  *  p«MQ  thai  mn  btiaf  np  for  maj  oooawon  a  larft  variaty  of 
te  tha  lanM  thiDg.  It  la  hy  maaaa  ol  thia  abimdaiioa  of  paai  aad 
naotmbla  pbzaatdog/,  that  tba  aUborata  oooalractioiia  of  high  oompoaiUoo 
ava  ad  all  poariVla.  Tha  nombar  of  worda  thai  paai  aeroai  Iha  mind  ia,  form- 
iac  ft  aiada  itttiritt-  Msr  ba  a  fcwmiifji  tinaa  thoaa  aolaaUT  aada  vaa  ol. 
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melodioiis  cadences,  and  so  forth^  the  moie  suiely  will  that 
one  condition  be  observed,  whatever  may  become  of  the 
rest  If  the  tendency  has  been  to  lay  np  stores  of  ex- 
pressions adapted  to  the  conveyance  of  meaning,  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  matching  a  new  meaning,  although  there 
may  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  language  to  comply  with 
the  other  requisities.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  through  a  great 
susceptibility  to  cadence,  and  by  the  mind  being  very  much 
versed  in  melodious  fonns  of  speech,  these  forms  be  ready  to 
occur  in  great  abundance  on  all  occasions,  the  flow  of  speech 
will  be  sure  to  be  musicali  but  there  will  be  no  security  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  remaining  conditions ;  and  it  may 
happen  that  both  sense  and  grammar  are  neglected.  Std^ 
out  of  the  abundance  of  choice  presented  by  this  acquisition, 
a  patient  mind  may  seize  upon  forms  that  shall  not  be  devoid 
of  any  of  the  other  important  attributea  Or,  if  the  first 
suggestion  of  the  wonUng  of  a  sentence  is  governed  by 
associations  with  meaning,  it  will  be  easy  for  such  a  mind 
to  make  substitutions  and  alterations  to  meet  the  rhetorical 
condition. 

FEELINGS  OF  MOVEMEKT. 

5.  We  next  proceed  to  exemplify  constructiveness  among 
our  feelings  and  ideas. 

Movement  gives  rise,  as  has  been  seen,  to  a  variety  of 
conscious  states ;  some  emotional,  as  the  states  of  exercise 
and  repose,  and  others  with  an  almost  exclusively  intellectaal 
character,  as  the  feelings  of  pressure,  space,  and  form.  I  shall 
here  take  a  few  examples  of  the  second  kind. 

Having  acquired  a  discriminative  sensibility  correspond- 
ing to  some  one  resistance  or  pressure,  we  are  enabled  to 
construct  the  feeling  of  another  differing  in  degree.  I  possess 
in  my  hand,  after  much  practice,  the  engrained  impression, 
say,  of  a  pound  weight ;  and  I  am  commanded  to  construct^ 
conceive,  or  imagine,  the  impression  corresponding  to  three 
pounds.  For  this  end,  I  must  endeavour  to  fuse  the  two 
notions  of  one  pound  and  of  a  triple,  being  formerly  veiy 
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liunillaT  with  both  in  their  separation ;  the  notion  of  triple- 
neaa  being  derived  from  my  experience  of  the  fact  in  quan- 
tities of  Tarions  kinds.  By  keeping  my  attention  yeiy  much 
bent  upon  the  two  elements  in  question,  I  may  succeed  in 
conjuring  up  an  impression  compounded  of  both,  and  corre- 
spcmding  more  or  less  to  the  actual  feeling  of  a  three-pound 
weight  in  my  hand. 

We  are  not  unfrequently  called  upon  to  make  efforts  im- 
plying  this  sort  of  adaptation.  If  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  jump  a  ditch  three  feet  wide,  I  can  easily  increase  the 
notion  for  an  effort  of  five  feet  So  in  throwing  objects  to 
hit  a  mark;  in  which  case,  the  constructiyeness  is  first 
operated  upon  the  pre-conceived  idea  of  the  action,  before 
passing  to  the  action  itsel£ 

The  same  power  of  changing  degree  may  be  put  forth  in 
refeienoe  to  size  and  form.  Having  acquired  the  arm-sensi- 
bility to  a  sweep  of  one  foot»  we  can  construct  a  feeling 
corxesponding  to  the  sweep  of  two  feet,  or  half  a  foot  We 
can  abo  change  a  given  area  irom  one  form  to  another.  By 
fiidng  the  mind  upon  the  form  of  a  circle,  and  the  area  of  a 
square  pane  of  glass,  we  can  construct  the  conception  of  a 
round  piece  whose  diameter  is  the  side  of  the  square. 

The  demand  for  certain  Architectural  proportions  in 
buildings  supposes  an  effbrt  of  the  constructive  faculty, 
applied  to  the  muscular  feelings  of  weight  and  resistanca 
By  moving  and  lifting  pieces  of  stone  of  small  size,  we 
acquire  a  certain  estimate  of  the  inertia  and  gravity  of  the 
material ;  an  estimate  that  we  extend  constructively  to  large 
blocks,  which  we  cannot  directly  manipulate.  By  multiply- 
ing known  feelings  of  muscular  expenditure,  we  conceive,  per- 
haps inadequately,  the  weight  of  a  solid  stone  lintel ;  and  by 
simikily  multiplying  our  experiences,  on  the  small  scale,  of 
the  tenacity  of  stone,  wood,  or  iron,  to  resist  pressure, — ^we 
pronounce  upon  the  sufficiency  of  two  props,  of  stone,  of 
wood,  or  of  iron,  to  sustain  that  linteL  Such  is  our  feeling 
of  Architectural  fitness,  or  of  the  beautiful  in  support 

The  emotional  feelings  of  movement  present  a  somewhat 

S7 
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different  casa    Under  the  two  next  heads,  I  shall  adduce 
examples  of  emotional  constnictiyeness  in  general 

OONSTBUCnVENESS  IN  THE  SENSATIOir& 

6.  Beginning  with  Organic  sensibility,  we  mi^it  cite 
instances  of  constractiveness,  in  the  endeavour  to  oonoeiTt 
pains  or  hurts  of  a  different  kind  from  any  we  have  experi- 
enced. We  can,  as  usual,  make  the  change  of  degree ;  and, 
if  the  new  state  is  either  a  combination,  or  a  disjnnctiosi,  of 
two  already  familiar  to  us,  we  may  hope  to  succeed  in 
evoking  it 

The  agreeable  and  joyous  states  of  oiganic  sensibility  are 
very  various.    Each  one  of  us  has  experience  of  some  d 
them :  and,  starting  from  these,  we  may  be  made  to  oonoeive 
others,  if  the  description,  that  is,  the  method  of  compoundizi^ 
the  known  into  the  known,  be  clearly  given.    I  may  never 
have  experienced  the  ecstasy  of  intoxication  by  opium,  but 
if  I  have  felt  a  number  of  states  whose  combination  would 
amount  to  this  effect,  and  if  these  are  pointed  out  to  me,  I 
can,  by  an  effort,  recall  and  fuse  them  into  one  whole,  so  as 
to  construct  the  feeling  in  question.    This  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  tmdertaking  to  the  generality  of  people ;  and  the  reason 
is,  that  the  strong  organic  feelings  are  not  readily  recoverable 
at  all  times  in  their  entire  fulnesa    Some  one  leading  element 
of  the  combination  sought  would  require  to  be  present  in  the 
reality,  and  then  it  might  be  possible  to  bring  up  others,  and 
to  form  a  new  conception,  by  introducing  the  requisite  modi- 
fications.   But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  method  has  disad- 
vantages ;  it  is  not  easy  to  modify  a  strong  and  present 
reality  by  mere  ideas  ;  it  would  be  more  practicable  to 
modify  a  mere  recollection,  which  is  itself  ideal    The  non- 
intellectual  nature  of  the  organic  feelings,  rendering  them 
stubborn  to  recall,  however  powerful  they  be  in  the  actual,  is 
the  great  obstacle  to  our  easily  conceiving  non-expeiienced 
varieties  of  them.    A  person  may  have  enjoyed  the  pleasures 
of  eating,  in  a  sufficient  number  of  forms  to  possess  all  the 
elements  necessary  for  conceiving  the  most  luxurious  feast 
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~^  "hat  ever  man  sat  down  to,  yet  it  may  not  be  possible  to  attain 
"-'^o  tlie  conception.  The  difficulty  of  forming  new  combina- 
TiiT' ions,  in  some  one  r^on  of  sensations,  is  only  another  form 
>f  the  difficulty  of  retaining  and  recovering  our  own  experi- 
?  ^  3nce8  in  that  region.  If  I  cannot  easily  conceive  a  d^ree, 
^^  or  Idnd  of  hunger,  beyond  anything  I  have  ever  known,  it  is 
;  ^  'because  the  states  of  hunger  that  I  have  actually  experienced, 
■^-'caxinot  be  well  restored  after  they  have  completely  passed 
i  -away. 

•'^^  Inasmuch  as  Tastes,  properly  so  called,  are  somewhat 

more  intellectual  than  organic  states,  we  can  do  more  in  the 
.  ^  ^way  of  forming  new  combinations  of  them.  Given  a  bitter, 
'^'  such  as  bitter  aloes,  ard  a  saline  taste,  as  of  common  salt,  we 
'^"  might  oonstruct  a  taste  combined  of  the  two.  So  a  sweet 
::  '  and  an  astringent  might  be  fused.  We  might  thus  attain  to 
I '  the  conception  of  tastes  not  actuaUy  experienced.  The  effort 
r '"  would  doubtless  be  laborious  in  most  instances,  owing  to  the 
^  imperfect  recollection  that  we  have  of  tastes,  even  after  much 
:-'  repetition.  A  person  specially  educated  in  tasting  would 
'*-'  have  so  much  the  less  difficulty.  And  if  we  wished  to  retain 
:  ^  and  revive  the  new  conception,  and  to  make  it  a  possession 
.  -'    of  the  mind,  as  much  so  as  the  taste  of  sugar,  we  should  need 

an  amount  of  repetition  sufficient  for  the  ideal  coherence  of 
:,'    the  elements  brought  together. 

^>  7.  Without  dwelling  upon  the  almost  parallel  case  of 

J-     smells,  I  shall  pass  to  the  first  of  the  intellectual  senses. 

Touch,  including  the  muscular  feelings  associated  with  the 
^  proper  tactile  sensibility,  furnishes  a  more  abiding  species  of 
:  ^     reooUectiona  than  the  sensations  just  noticed,  and  we  may 

therefore  look  for  a  higher  degree  of  combining  power  among 

the  feelings  characteristic  of  this  sense.  I  can  acquire  the 
::       touch  of  an  orange,  that  is,  the  bulk,  the  weight,  and  the 

softness  of  the  surface.    I  have  acquired  also  the  touch  of  a 

marble  table,  and  the  weight  of  marble  as  compared  with 
V  other  substances.  By  a  voluntary  exertion  of  the  mind, 
■^       directing  the  view  on  the  round  figure  of  the  orange,  and  on 

the  touch  and  specific  gravity  of  the  marble,  I  can  make 
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to  emeige  a  new  conception — ^the  collective  impressioii  of  a 
maible  ball  equal  in  ^ze  to  the  oianga    Part  of  the  diflEusolty, 
in  this  trial,  consistB  in  the  dimstociating  or  Bepaxating  of 
elements  that  have  grown  together  in  the  mind;  an  exercise 
commonly  spoken  of  as  an  effort  of  abstraction,  or  a$uifysu, 
and  arduous,  on  the  one  hand,  according  to  the  strong  hold 
that  the  property  to  be  disassociated  has  taken  of  the  mind, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  weak  hold  that  we 
have  of  the  property  to  be  substituted.     K  I  were  veiy 
strongly  affected  by  the  peculiar  soft  touch  of  the  orange,  and 
had  very  little  interest  in  the  cold  hard  contact  of  the  marble, 
there  would  be  a  rqpugnanoe  in  my  mind  to  the  proposed 
transmutation;  and  the  effort  of  abstractive,  or  analytic, 
volition,  preparatory  to  the  new  combination,  would  be  severe. 
A  mind  sensitive  to  the  warm  and  sensuous  elements  of  touch 
and  colour,  revolts  firom  the  operation,  so  familiar  to  the 
mathematician,  of  stripping  these  off,  and  leaving  only  naked 
forms  and  arbitrary  symbols  to  engage  the  intellect    The 
double  decompositions  illustrated  by  the  above  example,  are 
made  laborious,  by  every  ciroumstance  that  favours  in  the 
mind  a  preference  for  the  combinations  already  existing,  and 
correspondingly  easy,  when  there  is  a  partiality  for  tiie  new 
combination  that  is  to  be  the  result    Thus,  even  when  we 
operate  upon  subjects  very  conceivable  and  rotainable,  unlike 
the  organic  sensations  lately  noticed,  new  difficulties  may 
arise  to  clog  the  constructive  operation.    The  mere  effort  of 
analysis  is  itself  something  considerable  ;  it  is  not  a  favourite 
avocation  of  the  untutored  mind,  with  which  associative 
growth  is  more  congenial  than  disassociating  surgery;  and 
when  the  analysis  has  to  be  applied  to  break  up  favourite 
combinations,  and  constitute  others  of  an  unattractive  kind, 
we  become  aware  of  the  tyrannical  influence  that  the  likings 
and  dislikings,  the  sympathies  and  antipathies,  exert  over  the 
intellectual  processes. 

The  very  great  difference  between  the  constructions  of 
Imagination,  and  the  combinations  for  Practice  or  for  Science, 
is  herein  faintly  shadowed  forth. 
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In  the  definition,  or  description,  of  the  tactile  quality  of 
snrffices, — woods,  cloths,  minerals,  metals, — ^reference  must 
be  made  to  touches  familiar  to  us,  hj  whose  combination  we 
are  supposed  to  attain  the  feeling  of  a  surface  not  experi- 
enced*   Touch  is  one  of  the  defining  properties  of  minerals. 

8.  In  the  very  various  states  of  mind  excited  through  the 
sense  of  Hearing,  there  is  wide  scope  for  new  combinations 
and  constmctions ;  the  mode  of  operating  being  much  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  instancea  We  may  hear  a  note,  or 
an  air,  sounded  by  an  instrument  or  voice,  and  may  wish  to 
imagine  it  on  a  different  instrument  or  voice.  If  we  have  a 
good  mental  grasp  of  the  air,  and  of  the  tones  of  the  second 
instrument,  this  transference  may  be  effected  after  a  certain 
amount  of  effort  We  have  heard  a  piece  performed  on  a 
fine  band;  and  we  desire  to  conceive  the  effect  of  some 
other  piece  performed  on  the  same  band.  Some  fiednt  notion 
of  the  result  of  such  a  combination  might  be  attained,  but  the 
exerdae  is  not  one  that  is  much  attempted.  Few  people 
engage  in  an  occupation  of  this  nature,  or  endeavour  to 
create  to  themselves  non-experienced  impressions  with  an 
approach  to  the  vividness  of  reality. 

'  Ttnagiiift  Macready,  or  Bachel,  delivering  that  passage.' 
We  have  heard  the  passage,  and  we  have  heard  Macready. 
A  constructive  effort,  taking  place  upon  firm  recollections  of 
the  two  things  to  be  combined,  might  be  successful  in  such 
an  instanoa  A  good  imitator,  or  mimic,  actually  succeeds 
in  modifying  his  recollections  of  his  original  to  suit  an 
entirely  new  diacoursa  The  ability  to  make  the  combina- 
tion»  as  in  aU  other  cases,  rests  in  the  first  instance  on  the 
full  possession  of  the  separate  elements. 

9.  Under  Sights  the  sense  of  easy  conception  by  pre- 
eminence, the  examples  of  constructiveness  are  extremely 
copioua  Light  and  shadci  colour,  lustre,  visible  size  or 
dimensions,  shape,  distance,  position, — are  the  constituents 
that  unite  in  the  complex  perceptions  of  sight ;  and  it  is 
possible  to  vary  any  given  combination,  by  putting  out  and 
taking  in  elements  at  pleasura    I  see  or  remember  a  line  of 
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houses ;  I  can  imagine  it  prolonged  to  donble  or  triple  the 
length ;  or  I  can  transform  the  whole  line  \>j  the  addition  of 
a  stoiy  to  the  height    In  the  landscape  I  see  a  mountain  and 
a  wood  standing  apart ;  I  place  the  wood  npon  the  mountain. 
Or  to  take  Hobbes's  example  of  constructiyeness  :*  I  have 
the  idea  of  a  mountain  and  the  idea  of  gold,  and  by  super- 
imposing the  one  upon  the  other,  I  can  evoke  the  image  of  a 
mountain  of  gold.    The  facility  in  all  such  cases,  depends,  as 
usual,  on  the  perfect  and  easy  command  the  mind  has  of  the 
separate  ideas,  owing  to  their  good  ideal  persistence.    The 
combination  takes  place  of  its  own  accord,  if  the  elements 
are  once  properly  brought  together  and  kept^  as  it  were,  in 
close  contact  for  a  sufficient  time.     A  continuance  of  the 
effort  will  enable  us  to  retain  the  new  image,  until  the  parts 
of  it  acquire  a  certain  contiguous  adhesiveness,  after  which 
we  shall  possess  it  as  a  mental  recollection  not  differing 
essentially  from  the  recollections  of  things  actually  seen.    As 
in  former  examples,  the  decomposition  and  recomposition, 
implied  in  the  constructive  effort,  may  be  aided  or  thwarted 
by  emotions.    Hobbes's  mountain  of  gold  would  emerge  the 
more  readily  that  the  image  is  one  to  excite  men's  feelings, 
being  an  example  of  imagination  in  the  more  limited  sense 
of  the  word,  or  in  that  sense  wherein  lies  the  contrast  between 
it  and  the  creations  of  the  intellect  for  scientific  or  practical 
ends.    If  I  see  a  dress,  and  want  to  conceive  it  of  some  other 
colour,  I  can  most  easily  substitute  either  the  colour  that  I 
am  most  familiar  with,  or  the  one  that  I  have  a  special  affec- 
tion for 


*  '  As  when  the  water,  or  any  liquid  thing  moved  at  onee  by 
movementi,  receiveth  one  motion  compounded  of  tiiem  aU  ;  so  also  the  bniiiv 
or  spirit  therein,  having  been  stirred  by  dwirt  objects,  oomposeth  an  imagins- 
tion  of  divert  conceptions  that  appeareUi  single  to  the  sense.  As  for  esEsmpI^ 
the  sense  ahoweth  at  one  time  the  figure  of  a  mountain,  and  at  another  tine 
the  colour  of  goid ;  but  the  imagination  afterwards  hath  them  both  at  ooos  in 
a  ffolden  mountain.  From  the  name  cause  it  is,  there  appear  unto  us  catUki  in 
the  eir,  eMmerat,  and  other  monsters  which  are  not  in  rerum  natwrd,  but  han 
been  conceived  by  the  sense  in  pieces  at  several  times.  And  this  compontios 
is  that  which  we  commonly  caU  Jlction  of  the  mind.'— JZmsmui  JVsterr, 
chap.  iii.»  i  4. 
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The  le-dispodtioii  of  the  paits  of  an  interior,  or  a  aoene, 
severdj  tests  the  oonstmctiye  fiu:ul^.  Wishing  to  re-aiiange 
the  faimtnre  of  a  room,  I  endeayoor  to  conceive  beforehand 
the  effect  of  a  proposed  arrangement  So  with  a  garden ;  a 
person  mnst  have  a  good  retentiveness  of  the  ideas  of  the 
parts,  in  order  to  pot  together,  and  hold  firmly,  the  new  plan, 
ao  as  to  jadge  of  the  eflTect  of  it  before  taking  any  measores 
to  realixe  it  An  intellect  naturally  pictorial,  or  disposed  to 
retain  Tisnal  images  in  general,  and  an  education  in  the 
paxticolar  subject  operated  upon,  are  the  requisites  for 
sueeess  in  sudi  an  operation.  The  susceptibility  to  beauty, 
or  to  the  emotional  effects  of  the  seyeral  combinations, 
operates  in  &T0ur  n(  ererj  construction  that  yields  the 
emotion. 

ooNSTBucnoH  Of  NEW  EicanoN& 

10.  We  may  revnre  emotional  states  by  contiguity  or  by 
similarity,  or  by  a  composition  of  associating  bonds ;  and, 
from  two  or  more  states  thus  revived,  new  emotions  may  be 
generated  by  constructiveness.  I  have  already  touched  upon 
this,  in  speaking  of  the  organic  sensations,  these  being  almost 
paidy  emotional  in  their  character.  Bat  if  we  pass  to  the 
feelings  that  are  more  recoverable  and  more  retainable  in  the 
ideal  fonn,  we  shall  obtain  examples  of  greater  frequency  in 
actual  occurrence, 

The  problem  is  to  realize  emotions  such  as  we  have  never 
experienced  in  ourselves,  or  have  experienced  too  rarely  to 
recall  them  by  any  effort  of  mere  recolle';tion.  The  fedings 
belongii^  to  men  whose  character,  position,  occupation.  Sec., 
are  totally  different  from  our  own,  can  in  ;;eneral  be  conceived 
only  fhiough  a  constructive  jfTOcen^  oj^srating  ui>'m  fe:liiigs 
that  we  do  possess 

There  are  certain  elementary  emotiorn  that  b^tlon^  to 
human  nature  in  general,  a!thou;{h  Uiiuiiit'nli**\  very  un« 
equally,  in  oonvfouenoe  b^/.h  of  primitive  <l.ir«:ren'^ri  of 
chaiaeter,  and  of  variety  in  thi5  oniwhtii  cirMiru^tances  of 
individuals.     Every  one  has  tsxiAtU:WJi  of  wori'ier,  of  fear. 
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of  love,  of  power,  of  anger,  of  vanity,  of  remoisa  Should 
any  one  of  the  elementary  feelings  be  absent  from  a  chaxae- 
ter,  no  constructive  process  is  sufficient  to  create  it;  what 
constructiveness  can  produce  is  by  that  veiy  fioet  not  ele- 
mentary. If,  for  example,  a  person  were  naturally  devoid  of 
the  emotion  of  fear,  this  emotion  could  not  be  generated  by 
any  known  effort  of  construction.  In  like  manner,  the 
irascible  feeling  seems  so  distinct  and  peculiar  that  we  could 
not  be  made  to  conceive  it  without  direct  experience.  Even 
when  an  emotion  not  entirely  wanting  is  yet  allowed  to 
sleep,  the  difficulty  of  rousing  it  may  prove  insuperable; 
thus  it  is,  that  some  men  are  unable  to  enter  into  the  senti- 
ment of  religious  veneration,  and  others  are  disqualified 
from  comprehending  the  pleasures  of  the  fine  arts ;  one  class 
are  utterly  incapable  of  sympathizing  with  the  pursuit  of 
scientific  truth,  and  another  can  never  be  made  to  under- 
stand the  feeling  of  disinterested  usefulness. 

The  emotions  that  can  be  acquired  by  constructiveneas 
are,  therefore,  the  compound  emotions,  or  some  conceivable 
varieties  of  the  elementary.  We  must  be  able  in  each  case 
to  specify  certain  primary  feelings  possessed  by  the  person 
appealed  to,  the  combination  of  which  in  a  particular  way 
shall  yield  the  emotion  that  we  desire  to  communicate  or 
evoke.  If  the  constituent  elements  are  actually  made  pre- 
S3nt  to  the  mind  in  their  proper  degree,  the  fusion  will  take 
place  as  a  matter  of  course.  Perhaps  the  best  commencing 
exercise  in  this  art  of  conceiving  other  men's  feelings,  would 
be  to  change  the  degree  of  one  of  our  own  emotions.  I  have 
a  certain  disposition  to  take  on  fear.  It  being,  however, 
apparent  that  another  person,  whose  character  I  am  desiious 
of  realizing,  is  susceptible  to  a  much  greater  extent,  I  most 
endeavour  to  assume  for  a  time  a  pitch  of  terror  much 
beyond  my  own.  This  can  be  done  in  various  ways.  I  may 
go  beu)k  upon  times  of  my  life  when  the  emotion  took  a 
greater  hold  of  me ;  I  may  conceive  occasions  and  circum- 
stances of  a  kind  to  produce  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of 
the  state ;  or  I  may  revert  to  the  particular  subject  that  most 
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easily  depresses  my  courage.  Or,  again,  instead  of  working 
upon  the  emotion  itself,  I  may  exert  my  imagination  to 
construct  objects  of  intense  and  overpowering  terror,  from 
whose  contemplation  a  high  pitch  of  the  feeling  would  arise. 
Sy  these  means  I  can  be  made  to  assume  an  unwonted 
amount  of  the  feeling,  and  can  approach  to  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  person  supposed,  so  as  to  foreshadow  the  actions 
flowing  from  that  particular  state. 

By  such  endeavours,  one  might  acquire  an  exalted  cast  of 
any  familiar  emotion.  The  exercise  would  cost  both  effort 
and  time,  but  if  we  are  able  to  revive  with  ease  the  past  states 
of  our  own  experience  that  bear  on  the  case,  we  shall  not  be 
long  in  accomplishing  the  end  in  view.  To  acquire  a  new 
degree  of  intensity  of  any  emotion  so  thoroughly,  as  to  oe 
able  to  follow  out  all  the  influences  and  consequences  of  the 
feeling,  is  a  very  high  effort,  and  demands  iteration  and 
time;  inasmuch  as  there  is  implied  in  it  the  process  of 
fixing,  into  a  permanent  possession,  a  state  of  mind  that  has 
been  worked  up  with  labour.  Thus,  for  the  man  that  is  only 
alive  in  a  moderate  d^ree  to  the  pleasure  of  music,  to  be 
able,  at  any  time,  to  rise  to  the  state  of  an  enthusiast,  so  as 
to  depict  that  character  in  all  its  phases,  there  would  be 
required  a  somewhat  laborious  training.  Writers  whose 
province  it  is  to  trace  out  and  depict  all  the  windings  of 
characters  different  from  their  own,  must  work  themselves 
into  a  number  of  unexperienced  degrees  and  modes  of  feeling, 
as  a  preparation  for  their  task. 

IL  The  exercise  of  combining  two  emotions,  so  as  to 
bring  out  a  third  different  from  either,  is  not  intrinsically 
aiduoua  Everything  depends  upon  the  facility  of  assuming 
the  elementary  feelings.  If  a  person  has  ever  known  an 
affection  of  the  nature  of  a  passion  for  any  one  object,  such 
an  one  is  capable  of  conceiving,  by  an  effort  of  transference, 
a  passion  for  an  object  very  different  Thus  it  is  that 
Micheletk  in  endeavouring  to  pourtray  the  attachment  of  the 
French  peasant  proprietor  for  his  land,  brings  into  the 
picture  the  feelings  of  strong  personal  attachment     Tho 
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difference  of  subject  is  greats  but  the  attempt  is  not  therefoiie 
hopelessw  It  would  doubtless  be  much  easier  to  transCer  the 
feelings  of  love,  in  one  personal  relation,  to  some  other 
relation,  by  making  allowance  for  the  difference^  as  in  passiiig 
from  Mendship  to  marriage,  or  to  the  parental  relation. 

The  historian,  who  has  to  deal  with  extinct  modes  of 
feeling,  and  who  has  to  study  truth  in  his  delineations^  is 
necessarily  much  versed  in  the  exercise  now  imder  discussion. 
Mr.  Grote  forewarns  his  reader  '  that  there  will  occur  nume- 
rous circumstances  in  the  after  political  life  of  the  Ore^s 
which  he  will  not  comprehend  unless  he  be  initiated  into  the 
course  of  their  l^endary  associations.  He  will  not  under- 
stand the  frantic  terror  of  the  Athenian  public  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  on  the  occasion  of  the  mutilation  of  the 
statues  called  Hermse,  unless  he  enters  into  the  way  in  which 
they  connected  their  stability  and  security  with  the  domici- 
liation of  the  gods  in  the  soil' — HitL  of  Oreeu,  Ptefaca 
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12.  Under  a  former  head,  I  have  supposed  the  case  of 
fusing  the  properties  of  two  different  objects  so  as  to  make  a 
third  different  from  either.  Given  a  brick  city  and  a  marble 
surGeuse,  to  conceive  a  marble  city.  This  is  to  form  a  new 
concrete  out  of  two  pre-existing  concretes.  But  we  may  go  a 
step  farther.  Gi^en  the  abstract  properties,  to  construct  the 
concrete  whole  Take,  for  example,  the  geometrical  form  of 
a  pyramid  and  the  colour  of  granite,  and  conceive  the  actual 
object  as  existing  in  nature.  This  is,  in  most  cases,  a  some- 
what more  difficult  operation  than  the  forc^ing,  but  can 
hardly  be  said  to  involve  any  new  or  distinct  effort  If  we 
realize  the  constituent  elements  with  sufficient  vigour,  and 
keep  the  two  together  in  the  mind,  the  construction  is  sure 
to  follow.  If  we  have  but  a  feeble  hold  of  one  or  other  of  the 
parts,  some  exertion  will  be  requisite  to  make  them  fall  into 
their  places  in  the  new  compound. 

When  the  plan  and  sections  of  a  building  are  given,  we 
have  the  means  of  realizing  the  form  of  the  solid  building ; 
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when  we  add  the  colour  of  the  soi&ce,  or  the  appearance  of 
the  material  to  the  eye,  the  concrete  emerges  in  all  its  fulness. 
In  this  case,  the  plan  and  sections  would  not  be  enough  to 
gi^e  the  full  solidity,  unless  we  had  previously  seen  solid 
shapes.  We  require  to  fasten  upon  some  remembered  build- 
ing or  form  of  building,  and  to  alter  this  in  the  mind,  till  we 
bring  out  a  correspondence  between  it  and  the  plan  supposed. 
Thus,  in  order  to  realize  a  gothic  church  from  a  builder's 
designs,  the  easiest  way  would  be  to  direct  the  view  upon 
some  church  already  familiar  to  us,  and  on  that  to  make  the 
alteration  prescribed  by  those  designs.  This  is  a  general 
maxim  in  concrete  realization,  and  by  it  we  can  easily  under- 
stand the  conditions  that  render  the  operation  easy.  It  is 
evident  that  a  previous  store  of  well  fixed  objects  of  the  par- 
ticular kind  in  question,  is  the  great  requisite.  If  the  past 
experience  of  the  individual  has  given  great  opportunities  for 
laying  in  such  a  store,  and  if  the  mind  is  naturally  of  a  pic- 
torial and  concrete  order,  the  process  of  new  construction  has 
every  advantage  in  its  favour.  Not  to  speak  of  the  chance  of 
possessing  firm  and  recoverable  ideas  of  objects  approaching 
very  near  the  new  construction,  there  is  a  great  facility  in 
making  the  required  alterations,  if  the  thing  operated  on  is 
vividly  and  easily  held  in  the  view ;  provided  always,  that 
there  is  no  serious  obstruction  from  the  feelings. 

To  imagine  a  country  from  a  map  is  a  case  of  the  same 
natura  The  effort  consists  in  holding  before  the  mind's  eye 
a  series  of  scenic  views,  in  all  the  richness  of  the  colouring, 
and  all  the  fidness  of  the  details,  while  performing  the  opera- 
tion of  cutting  out  and  taking  in,  so  as  to  suit  the  prescribed 
outlines.  An  intellect  rich  in  concrete,  or  living,  conceptions 
of  actual  nature  possesses  the  prime  requisite  for  such  a  task. 

The  mode  of  describing  the  objects  of  natural  history  is 
to  enumerate  the  abstract  properties.  Thus  a  mineral  is 
described  by  such  abstractions  as  crystalline  form,  hardness, 
nature  of  surface,  colour,  lustre,  &c.  Now,  by  a  vigorous 
effort  of  constructive  conception,  one  might  realize  an  actual 
specimen  from  the  assemblage  of  abstract  qualities.    So  with 
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a  plant  or  animal  The  first  condition  of  Buccess  is  still  the 
same.  The  mind  must  be  well  versed  in  actual  specimens,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  some  concrete  recollection,  by 
operating  upon  which,  a  new  specimen  will  emerge  possessing 
all  the  properties  of  the  description.  A  botanist  can  readily 
form  to  himself  the  picture  of  a  new  plant  fix>m  the  botanical 
description ;  a  person  less  familiar  with  plants  would  find  the 
construction  laborious,  perhaps  impossible. 

13.  The  more  we  analyze  or  decompose  concrete  objects 
into  the  abstract  qualities  that  make  them  up,  the  more 
difficult  IB  it  to  remount  to  the  concreta  Hence  the  most 
arduous  attempt  of  all  is  to  make  actual  nature  nse  up  out 
of  scientific  and  technical  language, — ^to  conceive  minerals 
from  a  book  of  mineralogy,  and  the  parts  of  the  human  body 
from  anatomical  description.  This  is  the  repulsive  or  un- 
favourable side  of  science  and  of  abstract  reasoning.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  by  the  process  of  resolving  natural  aggr^ates 
into  their  ultimate  abstractions,  that  we  obtain  the  meaus  of 
making  new  constructions  widely  differing  from,  and  superior 
to  anything  that  exists  in  our  experience,  by  which  many 
important  ends  in  human  life  are  furthered.  New  creations 
of  science,  and  new  devices  of  industry,  result  from  this 
power  of  re-constituting  the  ultimate  abstract  elements  of 
existing  things.  Even  the  artist  will  find  his  account  in  it» 
although  it  is  not  usual  with  him  to  carry  abstraction  so  fiar 
as  either  the  man  of  science,  or  the  man  of  practica  Many 
great  poetic  conceptions  are  the  embodiment  of  an  abstract 
idea.  Milton's  personification  of  the  spirit  of  evil  may  be 
quoted  as  an  example. 

BEALIZING  OF  BEFRESENTATION  OB  DESCBIPnON. 

14  What  is  to  be  said  on  this  head  is  little  else  than  an 
application  of  the  remarks  already  made.  When  we  are 
desired  to  conceive  an  object  differing  from  any  that  we  have 
ever  known,  we  can  do  so  only  by  constructing  it  out  of 
qualities  and  particulars  indicated  in  a  representation  or 
description.    The  machinery  of  representation  for  such  an 
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end  18  known  to  be  very  various ;  inclading  pictures,  eculp* 
tures,  models,  diagrams,  and,  greatest  of  all,  language.  If  we 
wish  to  conceive  a  living  human  face  by  means  of  a  coloured 
portrait^  we  require  an  act  of  constructiveness  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  painting  and  the  reality;  we  must 
fuse  or  combine  a  living  face  with  the  features  of  the  portrait, 
till  the  one  is  completely  adapted  to  the  other.  The  dificulty 
lies  in  separating  the  suggestive  part  of  the  picture  from  the 
gross  total  of  canvas  and  colour ;  and  the  labour  is  greater 
according  as  the  painter  has  attempted  to  produce  a  work  of 
art,  that  is,  a  pleasing  combination  of  colour  and  forms. 
There  is  here  that  effort  of  analysis,  which  I  have  already 
alluded  to,  as  the  preliminary  of  many  constructions,  render* 
ing  them  often  very  hard  to  accomplish.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  sculpture.  An  unartistic  model  (or  wax  image)  is 
the  best  medium  for  enabling  the  mind  to  rise  to  the  living 
and  actual  reality. 

15.  Yerbal  description  is  the  most  universal  mode  of 
imparting  to  the  mind  new  ideas  and  combinations ;  and  the 
hearer  or  reader  must  exercise  constructiveness  to  realize  the 
intended  imaga  The  one  method  of  procedure  open  to  the 
author  of  the  description  is  to  compose  the  unknown  out 
•f  the  known ;  the  hearer  must  then  implement  the  process 
by  the  force  of  his  own  mind,  bringing  together  the  suggested 
particulars  into  a  combined  total,  with  the  requisite  inclusions 
and  exclusions.  Language  is  made  the  medium  for  indicat- 
ing the  things  that  are  to  be  brought  together,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  compound 

16.  With  regard  to  the  describing  art  in  general,  as 
applicable  to  all  cases  where  a  complex  object  or  scene  has 
to  be  represented  to  the  view,  the  leading  maxim  is  to 
combine  a  concrete  or  a  typ4  of  the  whole,  with  an  miumera* 
Htm  of  the  parts.  This  is  in  accordance  with  what  has  just 
been  laid  down,  respecting  the  best  method  of  rising  from 
abstract  elements  to  a  concrete  embodiment  Some  compre- 
bensive  designation  that  may  spread  out  the  main  features 
of  the  object  is  indispensable  to  the  description ;  and  within 
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this,  the  details  may  be  arranged  in  proper  form  and  cid^'. 
The  following  is  a  very  simple  instance  from  Milton,  which 
seems  as  if  it  could  not  have  been  stated  otherwise  than  he 
has  done ;  but  art  shows  itself  in  carrying  into  complicated 
cases  the  method  that  appears  self-evident  in  easy  cases. 
The  words  in  italics  mark  the  comprehensive  designation  or 
lype,  the  rest  of  the  description  giving  the  details : — 

They  placked  lAtf  «Mtef  AOb,  with  aU  th«ir  loftdr* 
Eocka,  waters,  woods— And  by  the  ihaggy  topi 
Up-lifting,  bore  them  in  their  hands.* 

The  powex  of  bodying  forth  or  realizing  what  is  described 
in  language  is  one  of  the  meanings  of  Conception,  which  is 
given  by  some  writers  in  the  list  of  intellectnal  £Bcnltie& 

*  Carlyle's  description  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Ihmbtry  the 
scene  of  Oromwell's  decisiTe  Tictory  over  the  Scotch*  is  rendered  yivid  and 
oonceiTable»  in  oonseqaenoe  of  his  always  pre£soing  partacnlars  and  detaOa 
by  terms  and  epithets  that  are  at  once  oomprehennve  and  piotnrssqne  :— 

'The  gmtUl  town  of  Dunbar  stands  A^A  amd  imn^,  loold]^  down  oTsr 
its  herring  boats,  oyer  its  grim  old  castle,  now  mnch  honeycombed,  on  mt 
of  ihoH  prqi$cling  roek'pnmontoriea  with  which  that  shore  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth  is  niched  and  Yandyked  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.    A  beantifal  sea ; 
good  land  too,  now  that  the  ploogher  nnderstands  his  trade ;  a  grim  mUktd 
harriir  ofwhiniUm$  sheltering  it  from  the  chafings  and  tnmblings  of  the  big 
bine  German  Ocean.    Seaward,  St.  AbVs  Head,  of  whinstone,  bomids  your 
horizon  to  the  east,  not  very  &r  off;  west,  dose  by,  is  the  deep  bay,  and 
fishy  little  Tillage  of  Belhaven ;  the  gloomy  Bass  and  other  rock-islets,  snd 
futher,  the  hills  of  I  ife,  and  for^hadowt  of  the  SigkUmtkj  are  yinble  as  yon 
look  seaward.    From  the  bottom  of  Belhaven  Bay  to  that  of  the  next  sea- 
bight  St  Abb*s-ward,  the  town  and  its  enrirons  form  a  pmimula.    Along 
the  base  of  which  peninsula,  "  not  much  above  a  mile  and  a  half  from  sea  to 
sea,"  Oliver  Cromwell's  army,  on  Monday,  2d  of  September,  1660,  stands 
ranked,  with  its  tents  and  town  behind  it,  in  very  forlorn  dreomstanoes. 

'Landward,  as  yoa  look  from  the  town  of  Dunbar,  there  rises,  some 
short  mile  off,  a  dwhy  continent  of  barrm  hoath  hiUt;  the  Lammermoor, 
where  only  mountain  sheep  can  be  at  home.  The  crossing  of  which  by  say 
of  its  boggy  passes  and  brawling  stream-courses,  no  army,  hardly  a  sditaiy 
Scotch  packman,  could  attempt  in  such  weather.  To  the  edge  of  thsN 
Lammermoor  heights  David  Leslie  has  betaken  himself;  lies  now  along  ths 
utmost  spur  of  them,  a  long  hill  of  considerable  height  There  lies  he  ainoe 
Sunday  night,  on  the  top  and  slope  of  this  Doon  Hill,  with  the  impassable 
heath  continents  behind  him ;  embraoes,  as  with  outspread  tiger-dawsy  tin 
base  line  of  Oliver's  Dunbar  jMMtiMiito.' 
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The  same  power  is  also  expressed  by  Imagination,  although 
not  amounting  to  what  is  implied  under  this  faculty. 
There  are  three  different  intellectual  operations,  all  based 
upon  our  sense-perceptions — Memory,  or  the  literal  repro- 
duction of  something  experienced ;  Conception,  or  the  pic- 
turing of  what  is  described,  by  means  of  a  constructive 
operation ;  and  Imagination  proper,  which  implies  the  con- 
atmction  of  something  neither  experienced  nor  presented  to 
us  in  description  by  others.  Although  these  operations 
proftressively  increase  in  difficulty,  yet  there  is  a  common 
aptitude  at  the  bottom.  He  that  has  the  most  vivid  pictorial 
Memory,  will  have  a  corresponding  facility  in  Conception, 
and  in  the  still  higher  power  of  Tmaginatioa 

OOHSTBUCnVXKSSS  IN  SCIENCE. 

17.  The  Abstractions,  Inductions,  Deductions,  and  Expe- 
rimental processes  of  science,  which  we  have  already  seen  to 
be  mainly  dependent  upon  the  workings  of  the  law  of  Simi- 
larity, afford  likewise  examples  of  Construction. 

The  first  in  order  of  the  Scientific  processes  is  Abstrac- 
tion, or  the  generalizing  of  a  single  attribute,  so  as  to  present 
it  to  the  mind,  apart  from  the  other  properties  that  usually  go 
along  with  it  in  Nature.  Thus  a  square  in  Euclid  is  an 
abstraction :  in  nature,  squareness  is  always  accompanied 
with  other  properties,  making  the  concrete,  or  actual,  square, 
— a  square  pane  of  glass,  a  square  of  houses,  &c.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  forming  of  these  abstract  ideas  is  a 
result  of  the  identifying  action  expressed  by  the  law  of 
Similarity.  (See  Similarity,  §  34.)  We  have  now  to  point 
out  the  cases,  where  a  considerable  constructive  eflbrt  is 
required  in  addition  to  the  force  of  identification.  There 
are  abstractions  of  a  peculiar  order  of  subtlety,  which  cannot 
be  arrived  at,  or  embraced  by  the  mind,  except  through 
a  oonstructive  operation,  adapted  to  the  cose  by  much 
study  of  the  particular  instancea  Take,  for  instance,  the 
abatract  idea  of  a  gas.  Here  the  material  eludes  the  senses. 
and  cannot  be  represented  by  either  an  example,  or  an 
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outline, — ^like  a  motmtain,  or  a  circle,  or  a  genus  of  plants. 
And  if  the  individual  gases  are  so  difficult  to  represent, 
there  must  be  a  similar  difficulty  in  attaining  an  idea  of 
the  property  common  to  them  all  as  a  class.  A  case  of  this 
nature  must  be  circumvented.  When  we  have  ascertained 
by  experiment  the  properties  of  one  gas,  such  as  the  air,  we 
i*ecord  them  in  the  best  langusge  we  can  obtain,  by  com* 
parison  with  the  more  palpable  phenomena  of  solids  and 
fluids.  We  find  that  the  air  is  inert^  and  has  weight ;  that 
it  is  elastic,  like  a  spring :  but  that  it  is  extremely  light 
Tiying  other  gases  we  find  similar  properties  to  hold  good. 
When,  however,  we  experiment  on  the  visible  vapour  of 
water,  we  find  an  absence  of  the  elastic  property  belonging 
to  air  and  in\dsible  steam;  in  fact,  this  substance  has 
nothing  in  common  with  aeriform  bodies,  but  lightness  or 
tenuity;  and,  in  the  exercise  of  our  discretion,  we  think 
it  right  to  exclude  it  from  the  group,  and  embrace  together 
only  those  that  have  the  property  of  elasticity,  or  spon- 
taneous expansion,  constituting  this  the  defining  mark,  or 
the  abstract  idea  of  the  class. 

By  a  similar  process  of  groping,  experiment,  and  the 
exercise  of  judgment^  the  scientific  world  has  attained  to 
abstract  conceptions  of  the  subtle  properties  expressed  by 
Heat,  Electricity,  Chemical'  affinity.  Cell-reproduction,  &c 
The  definitions  of  these  attributes  are  constructions  laboriously 
worked  out  Nevertheless,  the  means  of  effecting  them,  so 
far  as  intellect  is  concerned,  is  still  by  the  ordinary  forces  of 
association,  which  bring  up  to  the  view  various  facts,  expres- 
sions, and  comparisons,  in  order  to  make  tentative  combi- 
nations ;  and  these  are  gradually  improved  upon,  as  their 
unsuitability  to  the  particular  phenomena  is  discovered  on 
examination.  An  intellect  well  versed  in  the  kind  of  concep- 
tions necessary,  and  acting  vigorously  in  the  reviving  of  these 
by  association,  is  naturally  qualified  for  the  work.  Next  to 
this,  is  the  second  leading  condition  of  constructiveness  in 
general — a  clear  perception  of  the  subject  to  be  seized,  or  of 
the  particulars  to  be  suited. 
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Po6868sing  thus  the  material  of  the  constractioi)  and  a 
clear  aense  of  the  fitnesa  or  unfitneas  of  each  new  tentative, 
the  operator  proceeda  to  ply  the  third  requisite  of  construc- 
tiveness — trial  and  error— or  as  Newton  termed  it,  '  patient 
thought,'  to  attain  the  desired  result  This  power  of  patient 
thought  may  repose  upon  a  strong  bent  of  mind  towards 
the  subject  in  hand,  a  passion  or  fsscination  for  the  peculiar 
daaa  of  ideas  concerned,  such  that  these  ideas  can  be 
detained  and  dwelt  upon  without  costing  effort  The 
mathematical  mind,  in  addition  to  its  intellectual  aptitude 
for  retaining  and  recovering  mathematical  forms,  should  have 
this  congenial  liking  for  these  forms,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for 
original  discovery.  The  number  of  trials  necessary  to  arrive 
at  a  new  construction,  is  commonly  so  great,  that,  without 
aomething  of  an  affection,  or  fascination,  for  the  subject,  one 
grows  weaiy  of  the  task.  The  patient  thought  of  the  natu- 
raliat^  desirous  of  rising  to  new  classifications,  grows  out  of 
hia  liking  for  the  subject^  which  makes  it  to  him  a  sweet 
morsel  rolled  under  the  tongue»  and  gives  an  enjoyment  even 
to  fruitlesa  endeavours.  This  is  the  tmoiumal  condition  of 
originality  of  mind  in  any  department  When  Napoleon 
described  himaelf  as  ^  un  h&mme  poliiiqiu/  we  are  to  inter- 
pret the  expression  as  implying  a  man  of  the  political  fibre  or 
graiOy  a  character  whose  charm  of  existence  was  the  handling 
of  political  combinations,  so  that  his  mind  could  dwell  with 
ease  in  this  region  of  ideas. 

18.  What  has  been  said  above,  with  reference  to  the 
Abstractive  process  of  science,  applies  also  to  Induction, — 
the  generalizing  of  propositions,  or  truths.  This  may  be  a 
simple  effort  of  the  reproductive  force  of  similarity ;  or  there 
may  be  wanted  a  constructive  process  in  addition.  In  gene- 
ralizing the  law  of  the  bending  of  light  in  passing  from  one 
medium  to  another,  Snell  constructed  a  proposition  by  bring- 
ing in  a  foreign  element,  namely,  the  geometrical  sines  of  the 
angles :  he  found  that  the  degree  of  bending  was  as  the  sine 
of  the  inclination  of  the  ray.    This  is  a  good  example  of  the 

devices  required  to  attain  to  a  general  law.    A  mind  well 
as 
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versed  in  such  foreign  elements,  apt  to  revive  them,  and 
disposed  to  dwell  upon  them,  will  be  the  most  likdy  to  aac- 
ceed  in  the  happy  fetches  and  combinations  that  clench  great 
principles  of  scienca 

19.  In  the  processes  of  Deduction,  by  which  general  laws 
and  principles  are  applied  to  the  clearing  up  of  particular 
cases,  and  to  the  solving  of  problems,  the  same  constractive 
process  has  often  to  be  introduced.  The  mind  being  prepared 
beforehand  with  the  principles  most  likely  for  the  purpose, 
and  having  a  vigorous  power  of  similarity  in  that  region, 
incubates  in  patient  thought  over  the  problem,  trying  and  re- 
jecting, until  at  last  the  proper  elements  come  together  in  the 
view,  and  fall  into  their  places  in  a  fitting  combination. 

The  vast  structure  of  the  mathematical  sciences  is  a 
striking  example  of  constructiveness,  as  distinguished  fiom 
the  discoveries  of  mere  identification  through  the  law  of 
similarity.  In  Geometry,  in  Algebra,  in  the  higher  Calculus, 
and  in  the  endless  devices  of  refined  analysis,  we  see  an 
apparatus  perfectly  unprecedented,  the  result  of  a  long  series 
of  artificial  constructions  for  the  working  out  of  particular 
ends.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  out  the  course  of 
this  creative  energy ;  the  mental  forces  involved  in  it  being  no 
other  than  those  that  we  have  dwelt  upon. 

20.  In  the  devices  of  Experimental  science,  there  comes 
into  play  a  constructiveEess  akin  to  invention  in  the  arts  and 
manu&ctures.  The  air-pump,  for  example,  is  an  illustrioiis 
piece  of  constructive  ingenuity.  The  machine  already  in  use 
for  pumping  water  had  to  be  changed  and  adapted  to  suit  the 
case  of  air ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  some  one  well  versed 
in  mechanical  expedients,  and  able  to  recall  them  on  sligfat 
hints  of  contiguity,  or  similarity,  should  go  through  the 
tedious  course  of  trials  that  such  a  case  required. 

Putting  together  the  applications  of  the  Betentive  power 
of  the  mind  in  Science  (Contiguity,  §  70),  the  explanation 
of  the  operations  of  Abstraction,  Induction,  and  Deduction 
(Similarity,  §  34-6),  and  what  has  now  been  said  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Constructive  operation,  we  have  an  aoooonl. 
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as  complete  as  I  am  able  to  give,  of  the  composition  of  the 
Keasoning  hovlty,  viewed  in  its  most  comprehensive  appli- 
cation. 

PBACnCAL  CONSTRUCTIONS. 

21.  The  r^on  of  inventions  for  the  practical  ends  of  life 
might  be  traversed  for  illustrations  of  constructive  genius. 
So,  the  department  of  admimstrative  capacity  in  every  class 
of  aiEuiSi  and  every  kind  of  businesS|  might  be  explored  with 
the  same  view. 

Not  one  of  the  leading  mental  peculiarities  above  laid 
down  as  applicable  to  scientific  constructiveness,  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  the  constructions  of  practice : — ^the  intellectual 
store  of  ideas  applicable  to  the  special  department;  the 
powerful  action  of  the  associating  forces ;  a  veiy  clear  per- 
ception of  the  end,  in  other  words,  sound  judgment ;  and, 
lastly,  that  patient  thought,  which  is  properly  an  entranced 
devotion  of  the  eneigies  to  the  subject  in  hand,  rendering 
application  to  it  spontaneous  and  easy. 

With  reference  to  originality  in  all  departments,  whether 
science,  practice,  or  fine  art,  there  is  a  point  of  character  that 
deserves  notice,  as  being  more  obviously  of  value  in  practical 
inventions  and  in  the  conduct  of  business  and  afiairs — I  mean 
an  Active  turn,  or  a  profuseness  of  energy,  put  forth  in  trials 
of  all  kinds  on  the  chance  of  making  lucky  hits.  In  science, 
meditation  and  speculation  can  do  much,  but  in  practice,  a 
disposition  to  try  experiments  is  of  the  greatest  service. 
Nothing  less  than  a  fanaticism  of  experimentation  could  have 
given  birth  to  some  of  our  grandest  practical  combinations. 
The  great  discovery  of  Daguerre,  for  example,  could  not  have 
been  regularly  worked  out  by  any  systematic  and  orderly 
research ;  there  was  no  way  but  to  stumble  on  it,  so  unlikely 
and  remote  were  the  actions  brought  together  in  one  consecu- 
tive process*  The  discovery  is  unaccountable,  until  we  learn 
that  the  author  had  been  devoting  himself  to  experiments  for 
improving  the  diorama»  and  thereby  got  deeply  involved  in 
trials  and  operations  (ax  removed  from  the  b^ten  paths  of 
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inqtdiy.  The  energy  tliat  promptB  to  endless  attempts 
found  in  a  soipiisiug  degree  in  Kepler.  A  similar  nntiiiiig 
energy — ^ihe  nnion  of  an  active  temperament  with  intenae 
fascination  for  his  subject — ^appears  in  the  character  of  Sir 
William  HerscheL  When  these  two  attributes  are  conjoined ; 
when  profose  active  vigour  operates  on  a  field  that  has  an 
unceasing  charm  for  the  mind,  we  then  see  human  nature 
surpassing  itsel£ 

The  invention  of  Daguerre*  illustrates — by  a  modem 
instance — ^the  probable  method  whereby  some  of  the  moat 
ancient  inventions  were  arrived  at  The  inventions  of  the 
scarlet  dye,  of  glass,  of  soap,  of  gonpowder,  could  have  come 
only  by  accident ;  but  the  accident,  in  most  of  them,  would 
probably  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  engaged  in  numerous 
trials  upon  the  materials  involved.  Intense  application, — 
'days  of  watching,  nights  of  waking,' — ^went  with  ancient 
discoveries  as  weU  as  with  modem.  In  the  historical  in- 
stances, we  know  as  much.  The  mental  absorption  of 
Archimedes  is  a  proverb. 

A  remark  may  be  made  here,  applicable  alike  to  Science 
and  to  Practice.  Originality  in  either  tskes  two  forms— Ob* 
servation  or  Eicperiment  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  identifying 
processes  of  Abstraction,  Induction,  and  Deduction  on  the 
other.  In  the  first,  the  bodily  activities  and  the  senses  are 
lequisite ;  the  lust  are  the  purely  intellectual  forcea  It  is  not 
by  high  intellectual  force  that  a  man  discovers  new  oountzies, 
new  plants,  new  properties  of  objects ;  it  is  by  putting  forth 
an  unusual  force  of  activity,  adventure,  inquisitorial  and  per- 
severing search.  All  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the 
observations  and  facts  in  the  first  instance ;  when  these  are 
collected  in  sufiScient  number,  a  different  aptitude  is  brought 

•  The  wonderful  part  of  thia  discoyerj  coniUti  in  the  sneoenion  of 
prooeflsei  that  had  to  concur  in  one  operation,  before  any  effeot  could  ariie. 
Having  taken  a  eilTer  plate,  iodine  is  firat  naed  to  coat  the  mu&oe;  tiie 
lorfaoe  is  then  exposed  to  the  light,  but  the  effect  prodnoed  la  not  apparent 
till  the  plate  has  been  immersed  in  the  Taponr  of  mercury.  To  liiJl  upon 
such  a  combination,  without  any  clue  derived  from  previous  knowledge,  an 
innumerable  series  of  fruitless  triab  must  have  been  gone  through. 
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to  bear.  By  identifying  and  assimilating  the  scattered 
materials,  general  properties  and  general  traths  are  obtained, 
and  these  may  be  pushed  deductiyely  into  new  appUca- 
tions ;  in  all  which,  a  powerful  reach  of  Similarity  is  the 
maiu  requisite;  and  this  xnay  be  owned  by  men  totally 
destitute  of  the  active  qualities  necessary  for  observation  and 
experiment 

22.  The  present  topic  furnishes  a  good  opportunity  for 
singling  out,  for  more  special  notice,  the  quality  of  mind 
known  by  the  name  of  Judgment  I  have  already  included 
a  clear  perception  of  the  end  to  be  served,  as  essential  to  a 
high  order  of  constructive  ingenuity,  simply  because  without 
this,  though  there  may  be  a  great  profusion  of  devices  and 
suggestions  bearing  upon  the  required  combination,  the 
fitting  result  is  refdly  not  arrived  at  Some  combination 
short  of  the  exigencies  of  the  case  is  acquiesced  ia 

The  various  r^ons  of  practice  differ  much  in  respect  of 
the  explicitness  of  the  signs  of  success.  In  some  things 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all ;  we  all  know  when  we  have  made 
a  good  dinner,  when  our  clothing  is  warm,  or  when  a  wound 
has  healed.  The  miller  knows  when  there  is  water  enough 
for  his  mill,  and  the  trader  knows  when  he  has  found  out 
a  good  market  The  end  in  those  cases  is  so  clear  and 
manifest,  that  no  one  is  deluded  into  the  notion  of  having 
compassed  it^  if  such  be  not  the  fact  But  in  more  complex 
aflaiis,  where  perfect  success  is  unattainable,  there  is  room  for 
doubts  as  to  the  degree  actually  arrived  at  Thus  in  public 
administration  we  look  only,  for  doing  good  in  a  considerable 
mqority  of  instances,  and  it  is  often  easy  to  take  a  minority 
for  a  minority.  So  in  acting  upon  human  beings,  as  in  the  arts 
of  teaching,  advising,  directing,  persuading,  we  may  suffer 
ourselves  to  fall  into  a  very  lax  judgment  of  what  we  have 
actually  achieved,  and  may  thus  rest  satisfied  with  easy  exer- 
tions and  flimsily-put-together  advices.  A  sotmd  judgment 
meaning  a  clear  and  precise  perception  of  what  is  really 
effiected  by  the  contrivances  empbyed,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  first  requisite  of  the  practical  man.    He  may  be  meagre  in 
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intellectnal  resources,  he  may  be  slow  in  getting  forward  and 
putting  together  the  appropriate  devices,  but  if  his  perception 
of  the  end  is  unfaltering  and  strong,  he  will  do  no  mischief 
and  practise  no  quackery.  He  may  have  to  wait  long  in  order 
to  bring  together  the  apposite  machinery,  but  when  he  has 
done  so  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  thorough  judgment 
the  success  will  be  above  dispute.  Judgment  is  in  general 
more  important  than  fertility ;  because  a  man,  by  consulting 
others  and  studying  what  has  been  already  done,  may 
usually  obtain  suggestions  enough,  but  if  his  judgment  of 
the  end  is  loose,  the  highest  exuberance  of  intellect  is  only 
a  snare. 

The  adapting  of  one's  views  and  plans  to  the  opinions 
of  others  is  an  interesting  case  of  constructiveness,  and 
would  illustrate  all  the  difficulties  that  ever  belong  to  the 
operation.  A  more  abundant  intellectual  suggestiveness  is 
requisite,  according  as  the  conditions  of  the  combination  are 
multiplied;  we  must  transform  our  plan  into  a  new  one 
containing  the  essentials  of  success,  with  the  addition  that  it 
must  conform  to  the  plan  of  some  other  person.  There  is  in 
that  case  a  considerable  amount  of  moral  effort,  as  well  as  of 
:intellectual  adaptation ;  the  giving  way  to  other  men's  views 
l)eing  by  no  means  indifferent  to  our  own  feelings. 

The  subject  of  Speech  in  general  would  present  some 
aspects  of  the  constructive  mechanism  not  hitherto  dwelt 
upon  in  our  exposition.  A  fluent  speaker  constructing 
verbal  combinations  adapted  to  all  the  exigencies  of  meaning, 
grammar,  taste,  and  cadence^  as  fast  as  the  voice  can  utter 
them,  is  an  object  interesting  to  study  in  the  present  con- 
nexion. The  Italian  Improvisatori  furnish  a  still  higher  ' 
example.  The  sufficiently  rwpii  action  of  the  associating 
forces  is  here  of  prime  importance.  Beal  power  is  not 
usually  identified  with  a  specific  pace  of  mental  movement ; 
a  slow  action  may  be  as  effective  as  a  quick ;  but  in  this 
particular  instance,  the  ready  revival  of  all  the  associations 
that  concur  in  the  common  stream  is  the  main  element  of 
success. 
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FD9E  ART  CONSTRT70nOK8.— DIAOINATION. 

23.  The  grand  peculiarity  of  the  case  now  to  be  con- 
18  the  presence  of  an  emoHoncU  element  in  the 
combinations.  In  the  constmctions  of  science  and  of  prac- 
tice»  a  certain  end  is  to  be  served — ^the  attainment  of  truth, 
or  the  working  out  of  a  practical  result ;  and  the  mind  has 
to  choose  means  suitable  to  those  ends,  according  to  the 
rigorous  laws  of  nature's  working.  A  builder  has  to  erect  a 
strocture  that  will  defy  wind  and  frost,  and  accommodate  a 
certain  number  of  human  beings.  Nothing  must  enter  into 
his  plan  that  is  not  calculated  to  effect  these  purposes.  The 
construction  is  considered  a  pure  effort  of  intellect,  because 
it  18  by  intellect  that  we  comprehend  the  laws  and  properties 
of  stone,  wood,  and  iron,  and  choose  out  and  combine  such 
materials  as  will  serve  for  warmth  and  shelter.  We  should 
not  properly  call  this  operation  '  imaginative,'  although  there 
is  a  constructive  process  gone  through ;  simply  because  no 
feeling  or  emotion  enters  in  as  an  element,  excepting  the  one 
feeling  of  answering  a  practical  end.  Volition  there  is  in 
abundance,  but  not  emotion  as  understood  in  the  constructive 
processes  of  the  imagination. 

When,  however,  any  practical  construction,  such  as  a 
buildinj^  in  addition  to  the  uses  of  shelter  and  accommoda- 
tion, is  intended  to  strike  the  refined  sensibilities  that  we 
term  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful,  the  grand,  the  picturesque, 
a  turn  must  be  given  to  the  plan  so  as  to  involve  this  other 
end.  Here  we  have  emotion  viewed  in  a  certain  narrow  sense, 
as  exclusive  of  direct  utility  for  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
Ufa  We  possess  feelings  of  warmth,  of  repletion,  of  repose ; 
but  these  are  not  consulted  in  fine  art  The  securing  such 
pleasures  as  these,  and  the  warding  off  the  opposite  pains, 
and  all  pains  connected  with  our  physical  organs,  are  among 
the  ends  of  practical  art  When  these  practical  ends  are 
secured,  there  are  other  feelings  and  sentiments  belongiug  to 
human  nature  that  can  be  touched  in  a  way  to  increase  the 
sum  of  human  happiness.    These  are  variously  called  the 
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pleaaores  of  Taste,  the  adsthetic  sensibilities,  the  *w»^ffTfnii  of 
Fine  Art ;  and  combinations  shaped  with  the  view  of  giafcify- 
ing  them  are  called  artistic,  esthetic,  or  imaginaHve  compoei- 
tions.  In  all  such  compositions,  an  element  of  refined  emotkm 
is  the  regulating  power,  the  all  in  all  of  the  creative  efFosL* 
24  In  adducing  examples  of  combinations  controlled  by 

*  The  fbUowisg  ptange  will  aid  va  ia  woAsag  out  ttub 
betwoMi  the  eoostmcftioDB  of  imagiaetioa  and  the  oomtnietiiQns  of 
aadpnotioe:— 

*llie  tnuBSof  one  daM dilliv  fromthoae  of  another,  the  tnaaa  of 
merefaant  for  example,  from  thoae  of  the  lawjer,  not  In  th]%  thai  ttie  Mieaa 
follow  one  another  by  any  other  law,  in  the  mind  of  the  one,  and  the  naad 
of  the  other ;  they  follow  by  the  aame  lawi  exaoftly ;  and  are  aqoaUj  oom- 
poeed  of  ideaa,  mixed  Indeed  with  aenietioni.  In  the  minda  of  both,    ^hm 
AtiBfrnftiiflft  ftflfitirtf  In  tf>t«^  that  the  IdMi  whidi  flow  In  tiieir  —^•^ii"^^  ud 
oompoae  their  tnin%  are  ideaa  of  diiEBnnt  thinga.    The  ideaa  of  the  lawyer 
are  ideaa  of  the  legal  pKOYiaiona^  forma,  and  dietmctionB,  and  of  the  Mtiooa^ 
bodily  and  mental,  abont  which  he  ia  oonTeraant    The  ideaa  of  the  marehnnt 
are  eqnaUy  ideaa  of  the  objeota  and  operation^  abont  which  he  la  fwneemeJ, 
and  the  enda  towaxda  which  hie  aelioDa  are  daeeted ;  but  the  oiyfeeta  and 
operationa  themaelTea  axe  remarkably  difforettL    The  traina  of  poet%  aleo^ 
do  not  difTer  from  the  traina  of  other  men,  but  perfectly  agree  with  them 
in  thia,  that  they  are  compoaed  of  ideaa,  and  that  thoae  ideaa  aoececd  one 
another,  according  to  the  aame  lawa,  in  their,  and  In  other  minda.    They 
are  ideaa,  howerer,  of  Tory  diibrent  thinga.    The  ideaa  of  the  poet  are  ideaa 
of  all  that  ia  moat  lovely  and  atriking  in  the  Tiaible  appearance  of  nature^ 
and  of  all  that  ia  moat  interesting  in  the  aotiooa  and  afiectiona  of  huaan 
beinga.     It  thna,  howerer,  appears  moat  manifeatly,  that  the  traina  of  poeli 
diffor  from  thoae  of  other  men  In  no  other  way,  than  thoae  of  other  men 
diifer  from  one  another ;  that  they  ^tlbr  from  them  by  thia  only,  that  the 
ideaa  of  which  they  are  oompoaed,  are  ideaa  of  different  thinga.    There  is  ilao 
nothing  anrpriaing  in  thi%  that,  being  traina  of  pleaanrable  ideaa,  they 
should  have  attracted  a  peculiar  degree  of  attention ;  and  in  an  eerly  age^ 
when  poetry  waa  the  only  literature,  ahonld  haTe  been  thongiht  worthy  of  a 
more  particiilar  naming,  than  the  traina  of  any  other  daai.    Theae  reaeona 
aeem  to  aooonnt  for  a  aort  of  appropriation  of  the  name  Tmaginatiflu  to  the 
traina  of  the  poet    An  additional  reaaon  may  be  aeen  in  another  cizeam-  • 
atanoe,  which  abo  affords  an  interesting  illnatration  of  a  Uw  of  asaodatioo 
already  propouided ;  namely,  the  obaenration  of  the  antecedent  part  of  a 
train,  which  leads  to  a  subeeqnent,  more  interesting  than  itaeH    In  the  esae 
of  the  lawyer,  the  train  leads  to  a  decision  frTonrable  to  the  side  which  he 
advocatea.    The  train  has  nothing  pleasurable  in  itself.    The  pleasure  ii  ill 
derived  from  the  end.    The  same  is  the  case  with  the  merchant    His  traioi 
are  directed  to  a  particolar  end.    And  it  ia  the  end  alone  which  gif«  a 
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an  emotional  dement,  I  shall  not  confine  myself  to  the 
nmnowest  class  of  artistic  feelings,  the  feelings  of  Taste 
prqpedjr  so  called ;  the  &ct  being  that,  even  in  the  creations 
of  the  artist^  all  the  strong  emotions  may  come  in  to  swell 
the  eonent  of  interest,  excepting  only  a  few  of  the  more 
exdnsively  animal  feelings.    Bage,  terror,  tenderness^  egotism. 


to  tta  taila.  Th«  Md  ol  tli*  nutoph jrieal,  md  fh«  and  of  the  nuUi*- 
iaqoiiw  ia  Am  diMOfwyol  traih;  tikmrtaiiif  an  diraefeed  to  thaft 
objacl;  aad  an^  or  an  not,  a  aounaof  pleaaiu%  aa  thaftaod  ia,  or  ia  not, 
Bol  tta  eaaa  ia  par&eax  ^flbnat  with  fha  poet.  Hia  timin  ia  ita 
It  ii  an  dali^htfal,  or  tha  pvirpoaa  ia  frnatnta.  From  the 
laws  of  aaanaiatiffn,  thii  oooaaqoanoa  vnavoidaUj  foUowod ;  that, 
iha  oaaa  of  tho  tnina  ol  thoaa  olhar  olaaaaau  tho  intotoit  of  whibh  waa 
in  tha  end,  attantion  waa  withdrawn  Am  «ha  tnia  b j  baiaig 
oo  tiM  «d,  tfaal^  in  tha  caaa  of  tha  poot,  on  tha  other  hand,  the  train 
itoalf  haiof  Oa  onlyoljeat^  and  thai  pleMonUe,  the  attention  waa  whoUj 
flaadapoa  thatnin;  thai  henoe  the  train  of  the  pool  waa  provided  with  a 
neiM;  that^  in  the  oaaaa  of  the  tralna  of  other  nan,  when  the  and  only  waa 
istonatin&  it  waa  thonght  enwirh  that  the  end  itaulf  ahoold  be  ^*t*Tf^  the 


'  In  eoiilHiuitj  with  thia  obaerratian,  we  find  thai  wherever  then  ia  a 
i^ieh  laada  to  nothing  b^jond  itad(  and  haa  anj  pntanirion  to  the 
of  pleaaaraUe  (the  vmriona  Unda  of  reverie,  for  enmple)  it  ia 
eOowed  the  name  of  Imagination.  Thoa  we  my  that  Bonaamn  indulged  hie 
imeglaalion,  iHian,  aahe  himaalf  demribm  it^  lying  on  hit  beck,  in  hia  boat, 
en  the  Itttte  Jake  of  YiHuie^  he  deliverad  hiouelf  ap  for  boon  to  tnina,  of 
whieh,  he  mja^  the  pleaaon  ■nrpamad  everj  other  e^joymanl 

*  Piefaaeor  Dogald  Stewart  haa  given  to  the  word  Imagination  a  teoh- 
nieal  mmning,  withont,  aa  it  appean  to  me,  any  oorreaponding  advantage. 
He  r****^  It  to  the  csam  in  which  the  nund  forma  new  oombinatiooa ;  or, 
ae  he  eafla  thmy  mmtiona;  thai  ia,  to  oaam  in  which  the  ideaa  which  oompoae 
the  tnin  do  pot  eome  together  in  the  aame  oombinationa  in  which  aenaations 
bad  ever  been  raoiived.  Bat  thia  ia  no  apadflo  diSarenoe.  Thia  happeni  in 
tnin  of  any  eonaidarable  laogth,  whether  directed  to  any  end,  or  not 
BiaiaBpUed  in  evwy  wiahof  the  child  to  fly,  or  to  Jomp  over 
the  honm;  in  a  Urge  proportion  of  aU  hia  pUyfol  expteaiieiia,  aa  pom  in 
boelB,  a  hog  in  anaoor,  a  monkey  praeohing,  and  ao  en.  It  ia  manifaated  in 
pmSiBtinn  ia  every  dream.  It  ia  wall  known  that,  for  the  diioovery  of  trntha 
in  phlloaophy,  then  ia  a  demand  for  new  temina  of  thoo^t,  mnltitodaa  of 
wUflkpna  in  nviewbefon  the  Blind,  en  eonlamplatad,  and  wjaoted,  baton 
the  heppy  imnWiTi^*^  ia  attoined,  hi  which  the  diaeovery  ia  involved.  If 
iangination  oonaiaU  in  bringing  traina  befon  the  mind  involving  a  nnmbar 
of  new  eombineliona,  Jmrgfnatiim  ia  probably  oMn  the  oocepation  of  the 
pVTh'T'*^  than  of  the  poet'— Mnx'a  JtmiptU,  voL  L  p.  ISU 
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aie  not  aesthetic  emotions,  but  still  the  artist  uses  tlimn  js 
his  compositions.'  I  should  also  lemark  that  the  in^ltimiff^ 
of  the  emotions,  while  just  and  Intimate  in  the  aitistie 
sphere,  is  usually  a  source  of  oonuption  and  bias  in  fhe 
combinations  that  have  truth  or  practice  for  their  end.  Thwi 
is  what  is  meant  by  saying  that  imagination  is  not  to  oociq^ 
the  place  of  judgment  and  reason. 

The  emotion  of  Terror  gives  a  character  to  all  the  ideas 
or  notions  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  feeling.  A  man 
once  thoroughly  terrified  sees  only  objects  of  dread.  It  is 
difficult  to  form  any  combinations  free  of  this  eLement 
Ghosts  and  hobgoblins  fill  the  imagination  of  the  super- 
stitious, while  more  substantial  forms  of  evil  haunt  a  mind 
unaffected  by  the  dread  of  the  supernatural  The  terrified 
imagination  is  powerful  to  form  creations  of  terror,  sudi  as 
may  prove  an  interesting  excitement  to  the  cool  spectator, 
but  which  are  also  likely  to  vitiate  the  truth  of  any  narra^ 
tive  of  matter  of  fact  given  out  under  the  influence  of  the 
moment  Hence  the  accounts  that  a  terror-stricken  and 
routed  army  relate  as  to  the  numbers  and  power  of  fhe 
enemy  on  its  heels ;  hence  the  exaggerations  that  prevail  in 
the  public  mind  on  occasions  of  popular  panic.  We  see  the 
power  of  an  emotion,  not  merely  to  give  its  own  character  to 
the  conceptions  formed  on  all  subjects,  but  to  induce  belief 
in  vhe  full  and  exact  reality  of  such  conceptions. 

With  reference  to  examples  of  constructiveness  of  the 
class  now  cited,  I  may  repeat  the  remark  already  made,  to 
the  effect  that  no  new  principle  of  association  is  at  work  in 
making  an  original  combination;  the  only  thing  requisite 
being  the  presence  or  concurrence  of  the  proper  ingredients 
as  famished  by  the  working  of  Contiguity  and  Similarity. 
When  these  ingredients  appear  in  the  mind  together,  they 
fall  into  their  places  as  a  matter  of  coursa  In  the  present 
instance,  and  in  all  imaginative  or  emotion-ruled  combina- 
tions, the  laws  of  association  can  be  proved  to  be  sufficient  to 
furnish  the  constituents  of  the  combination;  for  we  know 
that  each  strong  feeling  or  passion  has,  associated  with  it  in 
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tlie  mind,  a  laige  number  of  Idndied  objects,  in  oonaeqnence 
of  the  preyions  frequent  oompttoionship  of  such  objects  with 
t.be  feeling.  The  passion  of  tenor  is  connected  with  the 
tilings  that  have  ronsed  the  feeling  in  the  coarse  of  each 
one's  experience ;  one  man  has  associations  between  it  and  a 
cruel  parent  or  master,  another  with  money  losses,  a  third 
^th  attacks  of  illness,  a  fourth  with  defiunation,  a  fifth  with 
¥eligioas  workings;  and  most  men  are  &miliar  with  a 
plurality  of  causes  of  dread.  When,  therefore,  the  feeling  is 
once  excited,  no  matter  how,  these  often-experienced  adijancts 
start  np  and  possess  the  mind,  and  mix  themselves  with 
the  other  ideas  of  the  situation,  so  as  to  constitute  a  medley 
or  compound  of  images,  with  terror  as  the  predominating 
tone.  Seeing  the  approach  of  a  hurried  messenger  with 
distracted  countenance,  the  tradei<s  mind  is  already  full  of 
disasters  at  sea  or  depressions  of  the  market^  the  parent  of  a 
soldier  is  made  to  think  of  the  calamities  of  warfare,  the 
nsnrper  is  ready  with  the  anticipation  of  a  popular  rising. 

An  exactly  parallel  illustration  might  be  given  from  the 
passion  of  Anger.  Once  roused,  this  passion  resuscitates  the 
objects  in  hannony  with  it,  and  puts  together  combinations 
wherein  these  enter  as  elements.  The  fianaticism  of  rage  and 
hatred  ascribes  every  diabolical  impulse  to  the  unfortunate 
object  of  the  feeling ;  all  the  things  that  have  customarily 
inspired  anger  are  brought  forward  by  contiguous  association, 
and  the  instigator  of  the  present  outburst  is  looked  on  as 
goilty  of  innumerable  crimes,  in  addition  to  the  offence  of 
the  moment  This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  not  unexampled 
in  the  histOTy  of  the  world.  Party-rage  brands  opponents 
with  the  most  unheard-of  crimes ;  the  term,  '  calumny,'  ex- 
presses this  surplus  of  accusation  against  those  that  hare 
excited  the  passion  of  hate. 

25.  The  purely  Egotistic  feelings  are  remarkable  for  the 
superstructure  of  imaginative  creations  that  they  can  rear. 
Self-complacency  suggests  merits  and  virtues,  and  constructs 
an  estimate  of  self  most  flattering.  Vanity  sets  up  pictures 
of  admiring  assemblies  and  devoted  worshippers.    But  moat 
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curious  of  all  are  the  day-dreams  of  ambitioii  in  a  g«ngni^>f> 
temperament;  these  will  embrace  a  whole  histoiy  of  the 
future,  the  baseless  fabric  of   a  vision    of  wonders    and 
triumphs,  which  is  not  only  constructed  without  labour,  but 
whose  construction  no  labour  can  arrest    In  former  sectaons. 
we  have  adverted  to  the  difficult  efforts  of  constructiveiiess ; 
we  have  seen  how  hard  it  often  is  to  comply  with  fhe 
numerous  conditions  that  a  construction  must  fulfil,  or  to 
give  a  place  to  all  the  ingredients  that  should  be  represented 
in  it ;  so  much  so,  that  the  attempt  may  have  to  be  repeated 
time  after  time,  before    everything  falls  into  the  proper 
placea    A  scientific  man  framing  a  definition  for  a  very  com- 
prehensive class  of  objects,  a  mechanician  constructing  a  new 
machine,  a  politician  devising  a  state  expedient,  a  general 
circumventing  a  hostile  army, — will  be  each  engaged  in 
deliberations,  for  days  or  months,  ere  the  proper  combinations 
occur  to  the  mind.    One  suggestion  includes  something  to  be 
avoided,  another  omits  something  that  ought  to  be  present, 
and  long  delays  and  repeated  substitutions  and  trials  precede 
the  successful  termination  of  the  struggle.    But  in  the  case 
now  supposed,  all  is  different :  stupendous  constructiveness, 
unbounded  originality,  flow  out  at  once  as  fast  as  thought  can 
evolve  itsel£     Wherein  lies  the  remarkable  difference  in 
these  two  forms  of  constrnctiveness  ?    The  immortal  crockery 
merchant  constiTucted,  in  a  few  minutes,  a  lengthened  hction, 
totally  distinct  from  anything  he  had  ever  seen  realized  in 
actual  life.    Why  has  emotion  such  power  ?    The  answer  is 
simple.    A  predominating  emotion,  such  as  Ambition,  is 
every  day  at  work  associating  itself  with  objects  and  incidents 
suited  to  gratify  it    The  feeling  is  called  into  play  by  every 
spectacle  of  power  and  grandeur  that  meets  the  eye,  or  is 
presented  in  story.    The  associating  link  is  soon  forged  id  the 
hot  fire  of  passion  ;  and,  after  months  and  years  of  indulgence 
of  a  favourite  emotion,  a  rich  groxiiih  of  the  corresponding 
objects  and  ideas  is  formed  and  ready  to  flow  out^  at  any 
moment  when  the  feeling  is  roused.    Imagination  in  those 
circumstances  becomes  a  power  needing  restraint,  rather  than 
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an  effort  of  laboured  constractiveness.  The  foregone  associa- 
tions wxA  fhe  feeling  are  so  copious,  that  they  present  them- 
aelTes  freely  for  any  porposa  Constroction  is  easy  where 
Tnaterials  are  abnndajit  and  the  conditions  few :  the  owner  of 
the  croekeiy-basket  had  amassed  pictures  of  happiness  and 
grandeur,  which  required  only  to  be  cast  into  a  consecutive 
order  to  make  his  epic,  and  an  extempore  effort  was  enough 
for  this.  The  only  condition  was  to  satisfy  one  feeling ;  all 
restrictions  were  thrown  aside,  and  he  had  plenty  of  images 
to  suit  the  single  emotion  that  lorded  it  over  his  dream. 
Veiy  different  would  have  been  the  pace  of  his  execution,  if 
he  had  insisted  that  this  foreshadowing  of  his  career  should 
be  in  accordance  with  the  stem  experience  of  human  life ;  if 
his  picture  should  have  been  regulated  by  natural  calculation, 
founded  on  known  realitiea  Tina  would  have  dried  up  his 
fiMnlity  in  a  moment ;  he  would  then  have  been  in  the  con- 
trasted position,  above  described,  of  the  man  of  science,  or 
the  man  of  business ;  a  feeling  might  have  still  been  the  end, 
but  purely  intellectual  estimates  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  the 
world  would  have  entered  into  his  construction  of  the  means. 
The  reconciliation  of  his  desires  with  the  resources  of  his 
position  would  have  been  as  arduous  as  a  string  of  airy 
successes  was  easy.  The  process  might  have  had  ever  so 
much  of  the  constructive  intellect,  and  the  combination 
mig^t  have  been  ever  so  original ;  but  the  term  '  imagination ' 
would  no  longer  be  used  to  describe  it 

26.  The  Fine  Art  emotions,  properly  so  called,  the 
emotions  of  harmony,  beauty,  sublimity,  picturesqueneas, 
pathos,  humour,  become  associated,  in  the  artistic  mind,  with 
the  objects  that  radiate  the  influence  on  the  beholder.  From 
the  materials  thus  stored  up  and  reproduced  by  association 
the  artist  makes  his  constructions.  I  have  in  a  former 
chapter  (Contiguity,  §  75)  adverted  to  the  mental  equip- 
ment suitable  to  the  artist  in  any  department;  and  it  is 
seaieely  necessary  to  repeat^  what  I  have  endeavoured  to 
iOttstrate,  thnm^ut  the  present  chapten  that,  when  all  the 
elements  are  present  that  fit  into  a  particular  construction, 
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they  will  take  their  places  as  a  matter  of  couisa  Hie 
labour  consists  in  getting  up  the  constituent  parts  firom  the 
repositories  of  the  mind,  and  in  choosing  and  rejectiiig  until 
the  end  in  view  is  completely  answered.  Because  the 
imaginations  of  a  dreamer  are  easy  and  fluent,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  imaginations  of  a  musician,  an  architect^  or  a 
poet^  shall  be  equally  easy,  although  in  principle  the  same 
being  governed  by  an  emotion  powerfully  developed  and 
richly  associated  with  material  The  artist  has  more  strin- 
gent conditions  to  fulfil  than  the  dreamer.  He  has  to  satisfy 
the  reigning  feeling  of  his  piece, — the  melody,  harmony, 
pathos,  humour,  of  the  composition;  he  has  also  to  make 
this  effect  apparent  to  the  minds  of  others ;  he  has  moreover 
to  exclude  many  effects  discordant  to  the  taste  of  his  audi- 
ence ;  and,  if  his  work  be  the  decoration  of  some  object  of 
common  usefulness,  he  has  to  save  the  utilities  while  in 
search  of  the  amenities.  Every  new  restriction  adds  to  the 
difficulty  of  a  combining  effort;  and  an  artist  may  be  so 
trammelled  with  conditions,  that  the  exercise  of  imagination 
shall  be  rendered  as  laborious  as  any  constraction  of  the 
reasoa  To  call  up  combinations  that  produce  powerful  and 
rich  effects  upon  the  minds  of  men  is  not  easy  in  any  art ; 
but  the  gathered  abundance  of  the  artistic  intellect  is  the 
secret  of  the  power.  The  more  rich  the  granaiy  of  material, 
the  more  is  the  artist  prepared  to  submit  to  the  numerous 
conditions  involved  in  a  really  great  perfoimanca 

27.  I  do  not  purpose  at  present  to  enter  upon  a  minute 
illustration  of  the  mental  processes  of  art-^sonstruction. 
Not  only  would  a  large  space  be  requisite  for  spreading  out 
the  examples  in  detail,  but  there  would  soon  come  to  be 
involved  a  strenuous  polemical  discussion,  in  consequence  of 
the  prevalence  of  theories  of  art  that  seem  to  me  erroneous. 
Conceiving,  as  I  do,  that  the  first  object  of  an  artist  is  to 
gratify  the  feelings  of  taste,  or  the  proper  Aesthetic  emotions, 
I  cannot  assent  to  the  current  maxim  that  nature  is  his 
standard,  or  truth  his  chief  end.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  these  are  precisely  the  conditions  of  the  scientific  man ; 
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he  it  is  that  shoold  never  deviate  from  nature,  and  that 
should  care  for  truth  before  all  other  things.  The  artist's 
standard  is  /eding,  his  end  is  refined  pleasure ;  he  goes  to 
nature,  and  selects  what  chimes  in  with  his  feelings  of 
artistic  effect^  and  passes  hj  the  rest  He  is  not  even  bound 
to  adhere  to  nature  in  her  very  choicest  displajrs ;  his  own 
taste  being  the  touchstone,  he  alters  the  originals  at  his  will 
The  scientific  man,  on  the  other  hand,  must  embrace  every 
Cebct  with  open  arms ;  the  most  nauseous  fungus,  the  most 
loathsome  reptile,  the  most  pestilential  vapour,  must  be 
scanned  and  set  forth  in  all  its  details. 

The  amount  of  r^ard  that  the  artist  shows  to  truth,  so 
far  as  I  am  able  to  jud^,  is  nearly  as  follows.  In  the  purely 
effusive  arts,  such  as  music  or  the  dance,  truth  and  nature  aie 
totaUy  irrelevant ;  the  artist's  feeling,  and  the  gratification  of 
the  senses  of  mankind  generally,  are  the  sole  criterion  of  the 
effect  Sob  in  the  feuicies  of  decorative  art,  nature  has  very 
little  place ;  suggestions  are  occasionally  derived  from  natural 
objects,  but  no  one  is  bound  to  adopt  more  of  these  than  good 
taste  may  allow.  Nobody  talks  of  the  design  of  a  calico  as 
being  true  to  nature ;  it  is  enough  if  it  please  the  eye.  'Art 
is  art  because  it  is  not  nature.'  The  artist  provides  dainties 
not  to  be  found  in  nature.  There  are,  however,  certain 
departments  of  art  that  differ  considerably  firom  music  and 
fandfal  decoration,  in  this  respect,  namely,  that  the  basis  of 
the  composition  is  generally  something  actual,  or  something 
derived  ficom  the  existing  realities  of  nature  or  lif&  Such  are 
painting,  poetry,  and  romance.  In  these,  nature  gives  the 
subject,  and  the  artistic  genius  the  adornment  Now, 
although,  in  their  case  also,  the  gratification  of  the  senses  and 
the  asthetie  sensibilities  is  still  the  aim  of  the  artist,  he  has 
to  show  a  certain  decent  respect  to  our  experience  of  reality 
in  the  management  of  his  subject;  this  not  being  purely 
imaginary,  like  the  figures  of  a  calico,  but  chosen  from  the 
world  of  reality.  Hence,  when  a  painter  makes  choice  of  the 
human  figure,  in  order  to  display  his  harmonies  of  cobur, 
and  beauties  of  form,  and  picturesqueness  of  grouping-— he 
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ought  not  to  shock  our  feeling  of  truth  and  consistency,  by  a 
wide  departure  from  the  usual  proportions  of  humanity.  We 
do  not  look  for  anatomical  exactness;  we  know  that  the 
studies  of  an  artist  do  not  imply  the  knowledge  of  a  professor 
of  anatomy ;  but  we  expect  that  the  main  features  dT  reality 
shall  be  adhered  to.  In  like  manner,  a  poet  is  not  great 
because  he  exhibits  human  nature  with  literal  fidelity ;  to  do 
that  would  make  the  reputation  of  a  historian  or  a  mental 
philosopher.  The  poet  is  great  by  his  metres,  his  cadences, 
his  images,  his  picturesque  groupings,  his  graceful  narrative, 
his  exaltation  of  reality  into  the  region  of  ideality ;  and  ii,  in 
doing  all  this,  he  avoid  serious  blunders  or  gross  exaggera- 
tions, he  passes  without  rebuke,  and  earns  the  unqualified 
honours  of  his  genius. 

28.  The  attempt  to  reconcile  the  artistic  with  the  true, — 
art  with  nature, — has  given  birth  to  a  middle  school,  in  whose 
productions  a  restraint  is  put  upon  the  flights  of  pure  imagi* 
nation,  and  which  claims  the  merit  of  informing  the  mind  as 
to  the  realities  of  the  world,  while  gratifying  the  various 
sesthetic  emotions.  Instead  of  the  tales  of  Fairy-Land,  the 
Arabian  Nights,  the  Bomances  of  Chivalry,  we  have  the 
modem  novelist,  with  his  pictures  of  living  men  and  manners. 
In  painting,  we  have  natural  scenery,  buildings,  men,  and 
animals,  represented  with  scrupulous  exactness  The  sculptor 
and  the  painter  exerci33  the  vocation  of  producing  portraits 
that  shall  hand  down  to  future  ages  the  precise  lineaments  of 
the  men  and  women  of  their  generation.  Hence,  the  study  of 
nature  has  become  a  main  element  in  artistic  education ;  and 
the  artist  often  speaks  as  if  the  exhibition  of  truth  were  his 
prime  endeavour,  and  his  highest  honour.  It  is  probably 
this  attempt,  to  subject  imagination  to  the  conditions  of  troth 
and  reality,  that  has  caused  the  singular  transference  above 
mentioned,  whereby  the  definition  of  science  has  been  made 
the  definition  of  art 

Now,  I  have  every  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  the 
truth-seeking  artist  Indeed,  the  importance  of  the  recon- 
ciliation that  he  aims  at  is  undeniable    It  is  no  slight  matter 
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to  take  oat  the  sting  from  pleaaaie,  and  to  avoid  oorrapting 
oar  notions  of  reality,  while  gratifying  oar  artistic  sensihiUties. 
A  sober  modem  lomancist  does  not  outrage  the  probabilities 
of  haman  life,  nor  excite  delusive  and  extravagant  hopes,  in 
the  manner  of  the  middle-age  romances.  The  change  is  in  a 
good  direction. 

Nevertheless^  there  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  distinction 
between  the  dq;ree  of  truth  attainable  by  an  artist,  and  the 
degree  of  truth  attained  by  a  man  of  science  or  a  man  of 
bnsinessL  The  poet,  let  him  desire  it  never  so  much,  cannot 
study  realities  with  an  undivided  attentioa  His  readers  do 
not  desire  truth  simply  for  its  own  sake ;  neither  wiH  they 
accept  it  in  the  severe  forms  of  an  accurate  terminology. 
The  scientific  man  has  not  wantonly  created  the  diagrams  of 
Euclid,  the  symbols  of  Algebra^  or  the  jargon  of  technical 
Anatomy;  he  was  forced  into  these  repulsive  elements, 
because,  in  no  other  way,  could  he  seize  the  realities  of 
nature  with  precision.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  utmost 
plenitude  of  poetic  genius  shall  ever  be  able  to  represent  the 
world  iSuthiully,  by  discarding  all  these  devices  in  &vour  of 
flowery  ornament  and  melodious  metra  We  ought  not  to 
look  to  an  artist  to  guide  us  to  truth ;  it  is  enough  for  him 
that  he  do  not  mia-guide  usw 
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To  nndentftiid  Aristotle's  Psyohologj,  we  most  look  at  it  io 
comperiflon  with  the  Tiewa  of  other  aacient  Cheek  pliiioeopai4*8 
on  the  eame  eabjecti  m  far  as  our  knowledge  will  permit  Of 
these  anoient  philosophers,  none  haye  heen  presenred  to  ns 
except  Plato,  and  to  a  certain  extent  Epiknms,  reckoning  the 
poem  of  Lnoretins  as  a  complement  to  the  epistolary  remnants  of 
Epiknros  himself.  The  predecessors  of  Aristotle  (apart  from 
Plato)  are  known  only  through  small  firagments  from  themselyes, 
and  imperl!M:t  notices  by  others ;  among  which  notices  the  best 
are  from  Aristotle  himself. 

In  the  Timaus  of  Plato,  we  find  Psychology,  in  a  yery  large 
and  comprehensire  sense,  identified  with  Kosmology.  The 
Kosmos,  a  scheme  of  rotatory  spheres,  has  both  a  soul  and  s 
body:— of  the  two,  the  soul  is  the  prior,  grander,  and  pre- 
dominant, though  both  of  them  are  constructed  or  put  together 
by  the  Divine  Architect  or  Demiurgus.  The  Eosmical  soul, 
rooted  at  the  centre,  and  stretched  bom  thence  through  and 
around  the  whole,  is  indued  with  self-moToment,  and  with  the 
power  of  initiating  morement  in  the  Eosmical  body :  moreover, 
being  cognitive  as  well  as  motive,  it  includes  in  itself  three 
ingredients  mixed  together : — 1.  The  Same^the  indivisible  and 
nnohaageable  essence  of  Ideas;  2.  The  Diverso^the  Plural— 
the  divisible  bodies  or  elements ;  8.  A  third  compound,  formed  of 
both  these  ingredients  melted  into  one.  As  the  Kosmical  Soul 
is  intended  to  know  all  the  three — Idem,  Diversum,  and  Idem 
with  Diversum  in  one ;  so  it  must  comprise  in  its  own  nature 
all  the  three  ingredients,  according  to  the  received  Axiom— 
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Like  knows  like— Like  is  known  bj  like.*  The  ingredients  are 
blended  together  according  to  a  scale  of  harmonic  proportion. 
The  element  Idem  is  placed  in  an  even  and  nndivided  rotation 
of  the  onter  or  sidereal  sphere  of  the  Koemos ;  the  element 
Diversnm  is  distributed  among  the  rotations,  all  oblique,  of  the 
seven  interior  planetaiy  spheres,  that  is,  the  five  planets,  with  the 
Snn  and  Moon.  Impressions  of  identity  and  diversity,  derived 
either  from  the  ideal  and  indivisible,  or  from  the  senmble  and 
divisible,  are  thus  circulated  by  the  kosmical  soul  throughout  its 
own  entire  range,  jet  without  either  voice  or  sound.  Reason 
and  Science  are  propagated  bj  the  Circle  of  Idem :  Sense  and 
Opinion,  by  those  of  Diversum.  When  these  Isst^mentioned 
Circles  are  in  right  movement,  the  opinions  circulated  are  tmo 
and  trustworthy. 

It  is  thus  that  Plato  begins  his  Psychology  with  Eosmology ; 
the  Kosmos  is  iu  his  view  a  Divine  Immortal  being  or  animal, 
composed  of  a  spherical  rotatory  body  and  a  rational  soul, 
cognitive  as  well  as  motive.  Among  the  tenants  of  this  Kosmoe 
are  included,  not  only  gods,  who  dwell  in  the  peripheral  or 
celestial  regions,  but  also  men,  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  fishes. 
These  four  inhabit  the  more  central  or  lower  regions  of  air,  earth, 
and  water.  In  describing  men  and  the  inferior  animals,  Plato 
takes  his  departure  from  the  divine  Elosmos,  and  proceeds  down- 
wards by  successive  stages  of  increasing  degeneracy  and  corrup- 
tion. The  cranium  of  man  was  constructed  as  a  little  Koemos, 
including  in  itself  an  immortal  rational  soul,  composed  of  the 
same  materials,  though  diluted  and  adulterated,  as  the  kosmical 
soul ;  and  moving  with  the  like  rotations,  though  disturbed  and 
irregular,  suited  to  a  rational  soul.  This  cranium,  for  wise  pur* 
poses  which  Plato  indicates,  was  elevated  by  the  gods  upon  a 
tall  body,  with  attached  limbs  for  motion  in  different  directions- 
forward,  backward,  upward,  downward,  to  the  right  and  left.t 
Within  this  body  were  included  two  inferior  and  mortal  souls ; 
one  in  the  thoracic  region  near  the  heart,  the  other  lower  down 
below  the  diaphragm,  in  the  abdominal  region ;  but  both  of  them 
fastened  or  rooted  in  the  spinal  marrow  or  cord,  which  formed  a 
continuous  line  with  the  brain  above.     These  two  souls  were 

*  See  thif  doctrine  of  the  TinuBua  more  folly  expounded  in  Gxote't 
*  Plato  and  the  Other  Companioni  of  Sokratea,'  VoL  HI.,  c.  86,  p.  260-256  eeq. 
t  Plato,  Timaue,  p.  44  E. ;  6rote*i  PUto,  Vol  III.,  c  W,  p.  264. 
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both  emotioDal ;  the  higher  or  ihoraeic  soiil  being  the  feat  of 
coungey  energy,  eager,  &c.,  while  to  the  lower  or  ahiomindl  iool 
belonged  appetite,  desirei,  love  of  gain,  &c  Both  of  them  were 
intended  ae  companions  and  adjonets,  jet  in  the  relation  of  depend- 
enoe  and  obedience,  to  the  rational  sonl  in  the  cramum  abof  e ; 
whidli,  though  nnavoidably  debased  and  pertnibed  by  soch  unwor- 
thy companionship,  was  protected  partially  against  the  contagion 
by  tfaedifference  of  location— the  nedc  being  boilt  np  as  an  isthmns 
of  separation  between  the  two.  The  thoracic  sonl,  tho  seat  of 
courage,  was  placed  nearer  to  the  head,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
the  medium  for  transmitting  infloeoce  from  the  cranial  soul  abore, 
to  the  abdominal  sool  below ;  wUch  last  was  at  once  the  least 
worthy  and  the  meet  difionlt  to  controL  The  heart,  being  the 
initial  point  of  the  ireins,  reoeived  the  orders  and  inspirations  of 
the  cranial  soul,  transmitting  them  onward  through  its  many 
blood-flhannelf  to  all  the  eensatiTe  parte  of  the  body ;  which  were 
tfaoa  rendersd  obedient^  as  fiv  ae  possible^  to  the  authority  of 
man*a  rataooal  nature.*  The  unity  or  commuoicatiou  of  the 
three  souls  was  kept  up  through  the  continnity  of  the  'sorebro* 
spinal  column. 

But  though,  by  thsss  arrangements,  the  higher  soul  In  the 
eraaiam  wae  enabled  to  control  to  a  certain  extent  its  ioferior 
allies,  it  was  itself  mndi  disturbed  aad  cooiaraioated  by  their 
The  Tideuoe  of  passion  and  appetite,  the  constant 
of  natritioa  and  sensation  perrsdiog  the  whole  body, 
the  multifitfioue  moremeats  of  the  limbs  aod  trook,  in  all 
▼arietiee  cf  dirsction,— -theee  causes  all  contributed  to  agitate  and 
to  conffase  the  rotatioas  of  the  eraoial  tool,  perrerting  the  aritb- 
metioBl  proportions  aad  harmooy  bslon^ing  to  them.  The 
Cirdes  of  Saose  aad  DiTerse  wers  made  to  ooorey  &lse  informa* 
tioo ;  aad  the  eoal,  for  some  time  after  its  first  Jnoctioo  with  the 
body,  beeaae  destitute  of  intelli^oce.f  In  mature  life,  indeed, 
the  ▼iolsnce  of  the  disturbing  caotes  abatss,  and  the  man  may 
becoese  more  aad  auwe  inteiiigeot,  especially  if  pUced  under 
appropriate  training  aad  edooatian,  Bot  in  many  causss,  no 
subh  iumiofeuient  took  pUo<9 ;  and  the  rational  soul  of  man  was 
imcofetaUy  spoiled ;  so  that  oew  aod  wtrtm  breeds  wers  formed, 
by  sneesssire  steps  of  degeneracy.     The  first  stage,  and  the 

p.  70 ;  OnU't  PlOo.  Vol.  fit.,  p.  ri-271. 
f.  U-M  i  Ofot^t  FUto,  Vol  ni.,  p.  951-3«i. 
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least  amount  of  degeaenejt  was  exhibited  in  the  fonnaiioo  of 
woman— tlie  original  tjpe  of  man  not  iumng  indnded  direEsit^ 
of  sex.  B J  farther  steps  of  degradation,  in  diffnent  waji^  tiie 
inferior  animals  were  formed — ^birds,  qnadinpeds,  and  fiabeai* 
In  each  of  these,  the  rational  sonl  became  weaker  and  wone ;  its 
dreolar  rotations  ceased  with  the  disappearanoe  of  the  spherical 
oraninm,  and  animal  appetites  with  sensational  agitations  were 
left  withoat  oontroL  As  man,  with  his  two  emotional  sonis  and 
body  joined  on  to  the  rational  sonl  and  craninm,  was  a  debaaed 
copy  of  the  perfect  rational  sonl  and  spherical  body  of  the  diTine 
Kosmos,  so  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Eioemos  proceeded  from 
still  fitu-ther  debasement  and  disratJonaliTation  of  the  original 
^rpe  of  man. 

Such  is  the  view  of  Psychology  given  hj  Plato  in  the 
Timanis ;  beginning  with  the  dirine  Kosmos,  and  iwimring 
downwards  from  thence  to  the  triple  sonl  of  man,  as  well  as 
to  the  various  still  lower  successors  of  degenerated  man.  It  is 
to  be  remarked  that  Plato,  though  he  pnts  sonl  as  prior  to  body 
in  dignity  and  power,  and  as  having  for  its  functions  to  control 
and  move  body,  yet  always  conceives  soul  as  attached  to  body, 
and  never  as  altogether  detached,  not  even  in  the  divine  Koamos. 
The  soul,  in  Plato's  view,  is  self-moving  and  self-moved:  it  is 
both  Primum  Mobile  in  itself^  and  Primum  Movens  as  to  the 
body ;  it  has  itself  the  corporeal  properties  of  being  extended  and 
moved,  and  it  has  body  implicated  with  it  besides. 

The  theory  above  described,  in  so  &r  as  it  attributes  to  the 
soul — rational  constituent  elements  (Idem,  Diversum),  continuous 
magnitude,  and  circular  rotations,  was  peculiar  to  Plato,  and  is 
criticised  by  Aristotle  as  the  peculiarity  of  his  master.f  But 
several  other  philosophers  agreed  with  Plato  in  considering  self* 
motion,  together  with  motive  causality  and  Acuities  peroepti? e 
and  cognitive,  to  be  essential  characteristics  of  souL  Alkmawn 
declared  the  soul  to  be  in  perpetual  motion,  like  all  the  celestial 
bodies ;  hence  it  was  also  immortal,  as  they  were.$  Herakleitos 
described  it  as  the  subtlest  of  elements,  and  as  perpetually 
fluent ;  hence  it  was  enabled  to  know  other  things,  all  of  which 
were  iu  flux  and  change.    Diogenes  of  ApoUonia  affirmed  that 

«  Plato,  Timniu,  p.  91 ;  Grote'i  Flmto,  p.  281-282. 
t  Arittot  De  AnimA,  L  3,  p.  407,  a.  2. 
t  Axiftot  De  Animi,  L  2,  405,  a.  82. 
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tlia  elemeat  constituent  of  sonl  was  air,  at  once  mobile,  all- 
penetratingy  and  intelligent  Demokritns  declared  that  among 
the  infinite  diyersitj  of  atoms,  those  of  spherical  figure  were  the 
oonstitaents  both  of  the  element  fire  and  of  the  sonl ;  the 
spherical  atoms  were  by  reason  of  their  figure  the  most  apt  and 
rapid  in  moving;  it  was  their  nature  never  to  be  at  rest ;  and 
thej  imparted  motion  to  cTerything  else.*  Anaxagoras  affirmed 
Soul  to  be  radically  and  essenti^y  distinct  from  OTory  thing 
else ;  but  to  be  the  great  primary  source  of  motion,  and  U>  be 
midned  with  oognitive  power,  though  at  the  same  time  not 
anlTering  impressions  firom  withoutf  Empedoldos  oonsidered 
Soul  to  be  a  compound  of  the  four  elements-^^rs,  air,  waier, 
earth;  with  Lots  and  Hatred  as  principles  of  motion,  the 
former  producing  aggregation  of  elements,  the  latter,  disgrega- 
iion ;  by  means  of  each  element,  the  soul  became  cognizant  of 
the  like  element  in  the  Koemos.  Some  Pythagoreans  looked 
upon  the  soul  as  an  aggregate  of  particles  of  extreme  subtlety, 
which  perraded  the  air  and  were  in  perpetual  agitation.  Other 
Pfthagoreans,  howcTer,  declared  it  to  be  an  harmonious  or 
pcoportianal  mixture  of  contrary  elements  and  qualities ;  hence 
its  unirenality  of  cognition,  extending  to  all4 

A  peculiar  theory  was  deliTered  by  Xenokrates  (who,  having 
been  ftllow-pupil  with  Aristotle,  under  Plato,  afterwards  con- 
ducted the  Platonic  school,  during  all  the  time  that  Aristotle 
taught  at  the  Lyceum),  which  Aristotb  declares  to  inTolre 
greater  difficulty  than  any  of  the  others.  Xenokrates  described 
the  soul  as  **a  number~-(a  Monad  or  Indirisible  Unit) — ^moring 
itseUl'*  {  He  retained  the  self-moring  property  which  Plato  had 
dedared  to  be  characteristic  of  the  soul,  while  he  departed  from 
Plato's  doctrine  of  a  soul  with  continuous  extension.  He  thus 
fell  back  upon  the  ^rthagorean  idea  of  Number  as  the  fund»- 
nftantal  essence.  Aristotle  impugns,  as  alike  untenable,  both  the 
two  propertiee  here  alleged — ^number  and  self-motion.  If  the 
Monad  both  mores  and  is  moTsd  (he  argues),  it  cannot  be  indi* 
Tiatble;  if  it  be  moved,  it  must  hare  position,  or  must  be  a  point; 
but  the  motion  of  a  point  ii  a  line,  without  any  of  thai  rariety 


•  ArislQt  De  AaimA,  L  p.  404,  a. 

a,  401,  a.  n,  4oe,  K 17. 

t  Aiiilot  De  Aaimi,  L  p.  405,  s. 

.  IS,  b.  n. 

t  Aifalot  De  AalmA,  L  p.  404,  a. 

17, 407,  b.  SS. 

1  Aiiitot  De  AaiflO,  I.  4,  40S,  h.  IS,  4C9,  h.  tt 
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that  consiihiteB  life.  How  cu  the  eoiil  be  a  Monad  P  or  if  it 
be,  what  difiference  caa  exist  between  one  aonl  and  another,  aiiuss 
Monads  cannot  differ  from  each  other  except  in  position  P  How 
comes  it  that  some  bodies  have  sonls  and  others  not  P  and  how, 
upon  this  theory,  can  we  explain  the  tad  that  many  animaliad 
bodies,  both  plants  and  animals,  will  remain  alive  after  being 
divided — ^the  monadic  sonl  thns  exhibiting  itself  as  many  and 
diverse  P  BesideS|  the  Monad  set  np  by  Zenokrates  is  hardly 
distingoishable  from  the  highly  attenuated  body  or  spherical  atom 
recognized  by  Demokritos  as  the  origin  or  beginning  of  bodily 
motioni 

These  and  other  argnments  are  employed  by  Aristotle  to 
refute  the  theory  of  Xenokrates.  In  fiict^  he  rejects  all  the 
theories  then  current.  After  having  dismissed  the  self-motor 
doctrine,  he  proceeds  to  impugn  the  views  of  those  who  declared 
the  soul  to  be  a  compound  of  all  the  four  elements,  in  order  that 
ihey  might  account  for  its  percipient  and  cognitive  faculties  upon 
the  maxim  then  very  generally  admitted* — That  like  is  perceived 
and  known  by  like.  This  theoxy,  the  principal  champion  of 
which  was  Empedokles,  appears  to  Aristotle  inadmissible.  Ton 
say  (he  remarks)  that  like  knows  like;  how  does  this  consiat 
with  your  other  doctrine,  that  like  cannot  act  upon,  or  suffer  fitmi, 
like,  especially  as  you  consider  that  both  in  perception  and  in 
cognition  the  percipient  and  cognizant  suffers  or  is  acted  upon  P  t 
Various  parts  of  the  cognizant  Subject,  such  as  bone,  hair,  liga- 
ments, &Cf  are  destitute  of  perception  and  cognition ;  how  then 
can  we  know  anything  abont  bone,  hair,  and  ligaments,  since  we 
cannot  know  them  by  like  ?  X  Suppose  the  Soul  to  be  com- 
pounded of  all  the  four  elements ;  this  may  explain  how  it  comes 
to  know  the  four  elements,  themselves,  but  not  how  it  comes  to 
know  all  the  combinations  of  the  four ;  now  innumerable  com* 
binations  of  the  four  are  comprised  among  the  Cognita.  We 
must  assume  that  the  Soul  contains  in  itself  not  merely  the  four 
elements,  but  also  the  laws  or  definite  proportions  wherein  they 
can  combine ;  and  this  is  affirmed  by  no  one.§  Moreover,  Ens  is 
an  equivocal,  or  at  least  a  multivocal,  term ;  there  are  Entia 

•  Ariitot  De  Animft,  I.  6,  409,  a.  29. 
t  Aziftot  Do  Antmi,  I.  5,  410,  a.  25. 

*  Ariatot  De  Animi,  I.  6,  410,  b.  31. 

•    i  Aristot  De  Anima,  I.  5,  409,  b.  28,  410,  a.  12. 
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iMlfliigiiig  t0  each  of  the  ten  Categories.  Now,  the  Soul  cannot 
iaefaide  in  itself  all  the  ten,  for  the  different  categories  haye  no 
dements  in  common ;  in  whicherer  category  jon  rank  the  sonl, 
it  win  know  (bj  Tirtne  of  likeness)  the  Cognita  belonging  to  that 
caftegofj,  hat  it  will  not  know  the  Cognita  belonging  to  the  other 
nine.*  Besides,  eren  if  we  grant  that  the  Sool  indndes  all  the 
fonr  dements,  where  is  the  cementing  principle  that  combines 
an  the  fonr  into  oneP  The  elements  are  merely  matter;  and 
what  holds  them  together  mast  be  the  reallj  potent  principle  of 
flool ;  bat  of  this  no  explanation  is  giTen.t 

Some  philosophers  hare  assomed  (oontinnes  Aristotle)  that 
Sonl  perradss  the  whole  Kosmos  and  its  elements ;  and  that  it 
is  inhaled  hy  animals  in  respiration  along  with  the  air.^  Thej 
fbiget  that  all  plantv,  and  CTen  some  animals,  lire  withoat 
rsspiring  at  all ;  moreorer,  npon  this  theory,  air  and  fi)re  also,  as 
posBssslug  Seal,  and  what  is  said  to  be  a  better  Sonl,  oaght  (if 
the  phraee  were  permitted)  to  be  regarded  as  animals.  The 
Sool  of  air  or  fire  most  be  homogeneons  in  its  parts ;  the  Sonls 
of  ftn*mftW  are  not  homogeneons,  bat  inrolye  seyeral  distinct 
parts  or  flmction&§  The  Sonl  perceiree,  cogitates,  opines,  feels, 
desirss,  repndiatee;  fitfiheri  it  moTOS  the  body  locally,  and  brings 
aboot  the  growth  and  decay  of  the  body.  Here  we  hare  a  new 
mystery  ||— Is  the  whole  Sonl  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
•aoh  of  theee  functions,  or  has  it  a  separate  part  exclasirely 
ooosecrated  to  each  P  If  so,  how  many  are  the  parts  ?  Some 
philosophers  (Plato  among  them)  declaim  the  Sonl  to  be  difided, 
and  that  one  part  cogitates  and  oognisee,  while  another  part 
desirss.  Bat  npon  that  snpposition,  what  is  it  that  holds  theee 
diflSnent  parts  together  P  Ciertainly  not  the  body  (this  is  Plato's 
tlieoty)  ;  on  tho  contrary,  it  is  the  Sonl  that  holds  together  the 
body ;  for  as  soon  as  the  Sonl  is  gone,  the  body  rots  and  die* 
nppear8.Y  If  there  be  any  thing  that  keepe  together  the 
diTers  parts  of  the  Sonl  as  one,  that  Something  mast  be  the  trae 

•  Asiitet  De  Aaimt,  I. «,  410,  a.  SO. 
t  Aifalot  De  Aaiffii,  L  6,  410,  b.  IS. 

t  Aiislot  Jh  AalmA,  L  8,  404,  a.  10.      t«6  ^y  g^m  tZw  r^y 
•pen^r,  As.    Oompsn  th«  dtfctrint  of  D^mokritoSi 
I  Aristot  De  Aaimt,  L  5.  411.  a.  I-S-IO. 
I  Aiialot  De  Aaimi,  L  «,  411,  a.  la 
%  Arislol  De  Aniat,  L  «,  411,  b.  t. 
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and  fnndamental  Soul ;  and  we  ougbt  not  to  speak  of  tiie  Soul 
at  having  parts,  bnt  as  essentiallj  One  and  IndivisiUey  with 
sereral  distinct  facolties.  Again,  if  we  are  to  tAuntparU  of  the 
8oal,  does  each  part  hold  together  a  special  part  of  the  bodj,  as 
the  entire  Sool  holds  together  the  entire  bodyP  This  imnnis 
impossible;  for  what  part  of  the  body  can  the  Nous  or  Twi^Hftct 
(e.^.)  be  imagined  to  hold  together  ?  And  besides,  seTeral  kinds 
of  plants  and  of  animals  may  be  divided,  yet  so  that  each  of  the 
separate  parts  shall  still  continue  to  live ;  hence  it  is  plain  that 
the  8onl  in  each  separate  part  is  complete  and  homogeneous.* 

Aristotle  thus  rejects  all  the  theories  proposed  by  antecedent 
philosophersi  but  more  especially  the  two  following— That  the 
Soul  derives  its  cognitive  powers  from  the  &ct  of  being  com- 
pounded of  the  four  elements ;  That  the  Soul  is  self-moved. 
He  pronounces  it  incorrect  to  say  that  the  Soul  is  moved  at 
all.t  He  farther  observes  that  none  of  the  philosophers  have 
kept  in  view  either  the  full  meaning  or  all  the  varietieB  of  Soul; 
and  that  none  of  these  defective  theories  suffices  for  the  purpose 
that  every  good  and  sufficient  theory  ought  to  serve,  via.,  not 
merely  to  define  the  essence  of  the  Soul,  but  also  to  define  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  concomitant  functions  and  afiections  of 
the  Soul  shall  all  be  deducible  from  itX  Lastly,  he  points  oat 
that  most  of  his  predecessors  had  considered  that  the  prominent 
characteristics  of  Soul  were— To  be  motive— To  be  percipient  :§ 
while,  in  his  opinion,  neither  of  these  two  characteristics  was 
universal  or  fundamental. 

Aristotle  requires  that  a  good  theory  of  the  Sonl  shall  explain 
alike  the  lowest  vegetable  soul,  and  the  highest  functions  of  the 
human  or  divine  soul.  And  in  commenting  on  those  theorists 
who  declared  that  the  essence  of  soul  consisted  in  movement,  he 
remarks  that  their  theory  fails  altogether  in  regard  to  the  Nous 
(or  cogitative  and  intellective  faculty  of  the  human  soul) ;  the 
operation  of  which  bears  far  greater  analogy  to  rest  or  suspension 
of  movement,  than  to  movement  itself.  || 

•  Arittot  De  Anuna,  I.  6, 411,  b.  16-25. 

t  Aristot  De  Aiiim&,  I.  6,  411,  a.  25. 

t  AriitotDeAnimA,I.l,402,b.l8,ieq.;  I.  4,408,a.4;  L5,509,b.l5. 

§  Arittot  De  AnimI,  I.  2.  403,  b.  80. 

I  Ariftot  De  Animft,  L  8,  407,  a.  82.     cVi  2'  ^  tfotjaf  loucw  ^/m^^«ii 
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^0  thall  now  proceed  to  state  hofr  Aristotle  steers  clear  (or 
at   least  belieres  himself  to  steer  clear)  of  the  defects  that  he 
has  pointed  oat  ia  the  psjcholo^ical  theories  of  his  predecessors. 
Instead  of  going  bock  (like  Empedokles,  Plato,  and  others)  to  a 
time  when  the  Eosmos  did  not  jet  exist,  and  giring  as  an 
hypothesis  to  explain  how  its  parts  came  together  or  were  pat 
together^ha  takes  the  facts  and  objects  of  the  Kosmos  as  they 
atand,  and  distribntes  them  according  to  distinctive  marks  alike 
obriooSy  Aindamental,  and  pervading;  after  which  he  seeks  a 
mode  of  explanation  in  the  principles  of  his  own  Philosopbia 
Prima  or  Ontology.    WhooTor  had  stadied  the  Organon  and  the 
Phjaica  of  Aristotle  (apparently  intended  to  be  read  prior  to  the 
treatise  De  Animi)  wonld  be  fiuniliar  with  his  distribatton  of 
Entia  into  ten  Categories,  cf  which,  Essence  or  Sabstanoe  was 
the  first  and  the  fondamental.    Of  these  Essences  or  Snbstances, 
the  most  complete  and  recognised  were  physical  or  natnral 
bodies ;  and  among  snch  bodies,  one  of  the  most  striking  distinc- 
tions, was  between  those  that  had  li&  and  those  that  had  it  not. 
By  Z(fs,  Aristotle  means  keeping  ap  the  prooessea  of  nutrition, 
pt>wth,  and  decay.* 

**  To  live*'  (Aristotle  obserres)  is  a  term  ased  in  several  dif- 
ferent meanings ;  whatever  possesses  any  one  of  the  following 
fimr  properties  is  said  to  live.t  1.  Intellect.  2.  Sensible  per- 
ception. 8.  Local  movement  and  rest  4.  Internal  movement 
of  nutrition,  growth,  and  decay.  Bat  of  these  foar,  the  last  is 
the  only  one  oommon  to  all  living  bodies  withont  exception ;  it  is 
the  fimndation  piesappoeed  by  the  other  three.  It  is  the  only 
one  possesssd  by  plants^  ^jA  oommon  to  all  plants  as  well  as 
to  aU  animals ;  to  all  animated  bodies. 

What  is  the  animating  principle  belonging  to  each  of  these 
bodies,  and  what  ia  the  most  general  definition  of  it  P    Sach  ia 

•  Aiiilot  De  AaiaA,  IL  1, 411,  a.  15,  412,  b.  SO.  •Mb*  M  ^i^* 
«7iM4  3MOvm  TB  awfAmrm^  Mai  tovrwr  tA  0v#i«i*  Twy  M  0v#i«6r  tA 

Aiislot  De   Aaimi,  XL  1,  41S,  a.  tl.     rX«er«x«^    ^  ^^  Cjf' 

t  AriAot  De  AaimA,  XL  %  41S,  a.  St.     vXmmx^  M  Te9  »» 
Xey*^Uv«v,  «lv  Iv  Tf  Tovrvr  ipwnpxj  f^i^f^f  C«v  mini  ^M'^t  ^ 
tijMotDelaiaitL  41t,b.SS,adfla.        *^ 
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the  problem  that  AriBtotle  states  to  himself  abont  the  sooL*     He 
explains  it  hy  a  metaphysical  distinction  first  introduced  (appa* 
rently)  by  himself  into  Philosophia  Prima.    He  oonndera  sub- 
stance or  essence  as  an  ideal  compound ;  not  simply  as  cloiClied 
with  all  the  accidents  described  in  the  nine  last  oat^oziea,  bot 
also  as  being  analysable  in  itself,  even  apart  from  iheseacddent^ 
into  two  abstract,  logical,  or  notional  elements  or  prMc^na — 
Form  and  Matter.     This  distinction  is  borrowed  from  the  most 
familiar  facts  of  the  sensible  world — ^the  shape  of  solid  objects. 
When  we  see  or  feel  a  cube  of  wax,  we  distingnish  the  oabdc  shape 
from  the  waxen  material  ;f  we  may  find  the  like  shape  in  xnaoj 
other  materials — wood,  stone,  &c ;  we  may  find  the  like  material 
in  many  different  shapes,  sphere,  pyramid,  Ac ;  bnt  the  matter 
has  always  some  shape,  and  the  shape  has  always  some  matter. 
We  can  name  and  reason  about  the  matter,  without  attending  to 
the  shape,  or  distinguishing  whether  it  be  cube  or  sphere ;  we 
can  name  and  reason  about  the  shape,  without  attending  to  the 
material  shaped,  or  to  any  of  its  various  peculiarities.    But  this, 
though  highly  useful,  is  a  mere  abstraction  or  notional  distinction. 
There  can  be  no  real  separation  between  the  two ;  no  shape  with- 
out some  solid  material ;  no  solid  material  without  some  shi^K. 
The  two  are  correlates ;  each  of  them  implying  the  other,  and 
neither  of  them  admitting  of  being  realized  or  actualiaed  without 
the  other. 

This  distinction  of  Form  and  Matter  is  one  of  the  e^tal 
features  of  Aristotle's  Philosophia  Prima.  He  expands  it  and 
diversifies  it  in  a  thousand  ways,  often  with  subtieties  very 
difficult  to  follow ;  but  the  fandamental  import  of  it  is  seldom 
lost ;  two  correlates  inseparably  implicated  in  fact  and  reality,  in 
every  concrete  individaal  that  has  received  a  substantive  «*™^^ — 
yet  logically  separable,  and  capable  of  being  niumed  and  coo- 
sidered  apart  from  each  other.  The  Aristotelian  analysis  thni 
brings  ont^  in  regard  to  each  individual  substance  (or  Hoe 
Aliquid,  to  use  his  phrase),  a  triple  point  of  view.  1.  The  Form. 
2.  The  Matter.  3.  The  compoond  or  aggregate  of  the  two ;  in 
other  words,  the  inseparable  Ens,  which  carries  us  out  of  tlw 

*  Arifltot  Da  AnuD&,  II.  413,  b.  11.     ^  y^^^  'rw¥  tlp^fUvmv  rovrwp 
ifiXfi* — ^11*  **2,  a.  6.     T«f  av  €trf  kott^oiatof  Xo^ot  Ain^n» 

t  Arittot  De  Anima,  II.  412,  b.  7.    row  xripov  xal  to  cx^^m. 
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domain  of  logic  ot  abstnotion  into  ioat  of  the  ooncrete  or 
raalitf.* 

Aristotle  (kriher  recognises,  between  these  two  logical  corre* 
lateo»  a  mariced  difference  of  rank.  The  Form  stands  firsts  the 
Matter  seoond — ^not  in  time,  bnt  in  notional  presentation.  The 
Form  is  higher,  granderi  prior  in  dignity  and  esteenii  more  Ens, 
cnr  move  nearly  approaching  to  porfect  entity;  the  Matter  is 
lower,  meaner,  posterior  in  dignity,  £Eurther  remoTed  from  that 
perfection.  The  conception  of  wax,  plaster,  wood,  fta  without 
mny  definite  or  determinate  shape,  is  oonfbsed  and  nnimpressive : 
but  a  name,  connoting  some  definite  shape,  at  once  remores  this 
ccofosion,  and  carries  with  it  mental  pre-eminence,  alike  as  to 
phantasm,  memoiy,  and  science.  In  the  logical  hierarchy  of 
Aristotle,  Matter  is  the  inferior  and  Form  the  snperior;t  yet 
neither  of  the  two  can  escape  from  its  relatire  character ;  Form 
Teqnirea  matter  for  its  conelate,  and  is  nothing  in  itself  or  apart,| 
joal as  mnch  as  matter  requires  Form;  though  from  the  inferior 

•  Aiiilot  XMsphyi.  Z.  S,  10i9,  s.  1^.;  De  Aaimi,  IL  1,  412,  t.  6, 
414,  a.  U. 

la  tte  fiiflt  book  of  the  Phjiios,  AiistotU  pnhM  this  aasljas  yet  feiihsr, 
iairedaoiaf  three  prm$^  iaileed  of  two  :  1.  Form,  2.  Metter,  S.  PriTstioa 
(o#  Fofm) ;  he  ^rm  e  dietiaot  fMiend  neiae  to  the  negetioa  as  irdl  ee  to  the 
;•  he  pcovidee  a  riga  mmm$  m  ooontw-danominetion  to  the  riga 
Bet  he  fatiiwifiit  thet  this  it  only  the  mudo  eaelyeie  au)te  ninately 
ilieerimiaeted,  or  hi  a  ditlMBt  point  of  Tiew — d<o  cVri  /uy  «rt  ivo  Kucriom 
J^m  t««  i^at,  /#Ti  5*iM  T/Kit— (Phya  L  7, 190,  b.  28). 

Metwia  Priflu  (Arietotte  eftye— Phye.  L  7,  191,  e.  8)  is  •' kaowebU  oaly 
by  eaelogy"— ^  ezpUosble  only  by  flloitntiTe  etempJee;  ee  the  bnet  &■ 
to  the  afeitae^  ee  the  wood  ie  to  the  ooach,  fta;  Netoial  BobetiiMwe  being 
-■Tr!***r^  from  works  of  eit,  ee  ie  frtqnent  with  Ariatode. 

t  Aiietoc  Phyrio,  L  9,  pw  192,  e.  18-24 ;  De  Geaer.  AaiaeL  H.  1,  728, 
a.  10.  Ketter  end  Fona  ere  here  oooftpered  to  the  foouUe  snd  the  male — 
tooMthereadfether.  FormieaoaaeeopeiatiT%  BCetteraosaeeoO'OpentiTOi 
tho^  both  eie  alike  faMiiepenesble  to  fell  leeUty:  with  Form-Hf /Utr  7«^ 

iXXi  TOVT*  &TIV  ^  vkfi^i^wpAm  m  ^Xv  mpp€P99  mi  mUx^m  mA«9 
(d^MT«).--De  P^xtiboe  Aaimelinm,  I.  1,  640,  b.  80.  ^  w  ■«*•  ^■^ 
/M^^r  0v#it  Kvptmripm  t^  vKucij^  0im«f— Pi  848,  b.  1.  ^ 

Met^ye.,  Z.  3, 1029,  a.  8.    t.  «78ot  t^  vV^  r^^r  ««  ^liXUr  •r 

^1080,  a.  I. 

See  SehwigUr'e  Qormea  Commeatery,  ppw   18-42-88-ia  the 

of  hie  editioa  of  the  Atietoltliea  Melephyoioe. 
t  Aiiilol. Xelsph.,  1.  8,1088,  K  18, en-;  a  8, 1047,a.  88. 
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of  matter,  we  find  it  more  frequently  deecribed  as  tlie 
BeoQDdorGoiTelatimi|WhOeFonni8siadeto8taiidfi)rwavda0  the 
Belatom.  For  oomplete  realitj,  we  want  the  ooncrete  indhidnal, 
myolying  the  implication  of  both;  in  regard  to  each  of  the  cxn^ 
stitnente  per  m,  no  eefMrate  real  ezistenoe  can  be  affizmed,  bat 
only  a  nominal  or  logical  sepanitaon. 

This  difference  of  rank  between  Matter  and  Fonn, — that  the 
first  if  inferior  and  the  last  the  enperior, — ^ia  aometimee  ao  nm^ 
put  in  the  foregronnd,  that  the  two  are  oonceiTed  in  a  dilbrani 
manner  and  nnder  other  namesi  aa  Potential  and  ActoaL    "Matter 
ia  the  potential,  imperfect^  inchoate,  which  the  superyening  Vosm 
actoaJizea  into  the  perfisct  and  oomplete;  a  transition  from  half- 
reality  to  entire  reiJiiy  or  act    The  Potential  ia  the  undefined  or 
indeterminate*— wAiU  may  he  or  may  not  fre^what  ia  not  yet 
actual,  and  znay  perhaps  never  become  so,  but  ia  prepared  to 
pass  into  aciuality  when  the  energising  principle  oomea  to  aid. 
In  this  way  of  patting  the  antithesis,  the  Potential  ia  not  so 
mnch  implicated  with  the  Actoal  as  merged  and  suppressed  to 
make  room  for  the  Actoal ;  it  is  as  a  half-grown  passing  into  a 
fall-grown ;  being  itself  esBentisl  as  a  preliminary  stage^  in  the 
order  of  logical  generation,  f     The  three  logical  diriaiona — 

*  Aiiitot  UeUphyg.,  0. 8, 1050,  b.  10.  He  nyi,  p.  1048,  s.  86,  that  tUs 
diftinotion  between  Potentud  and  Actoal  cannot  be  defined,  but  ean  only  be 
iUaitnted  bj  particular  examplei,  aereral  of  which  he  prooeedi  to  ennmcrate. 
— Trendetenburs,  obaerrea  (Note  ad  Azistot  De  AnimA,  p.  807)—"  Avya^ut 
eontraria  adbnc  in  ae  indiua  tenet^  nt  in  ntrmnqne  abire  poaait :  ^i^c^timi 
altenim  ezdadii**— Compare  also  ib.  p.  802.— This  ma^  er  me^  mt  A»— ia  the 
wideft  and  moit  general  aente  of  the  terma  hvuafun  and  2vva7oy,  oommon 
to  all  the  analogical  or  deriTatiTo  applicationa  that  Aristotle  points  out  aa 
belonging  to  them.  It  ia  more  general  than  that  which  he  gives  aa  the 
KVpiOf  opo9  T^  wpunrif  hvvaft^w^  opj^rj — furafikfirtt^  iv  ^X'Ku  1j  i  JXXo 
^and  ought  aeeminglj  to  be  itself  considered  aa  the  Jcv/>iot  o^pot— Ariit 
Hetaphys.  A.  12, 1020,  e.  5,  with  the  comment  of  Bonita,  who  rsmarks  upon 
the  loose  language  of  Aristotle  in  this  Chapter,  but  imputes  to  Aristotle  a 
greater  amount  of  contradiction  than  he  seems  to  deserve.— (Bonits.  Oomn. 
ad  MeUphya,  p.  266-893.) 

+  £nt  poUntiA  is  a  variety  of  Ens  (Arist.  Hetaph.  A.  7,  1007,  b.  6), 
but  an  imperfect  variety— it  is  ov  areXcv,  which  may  beoome  matured  into 
oif  reXitov,  ov  ivnXtxu^  or  €V€;)7e'm.-.(Mctaphys.,  9.  1, 1046,  a.  34.) 

Hatter  is  either  remote  or  proximate,  removed  either  by  one  stage  or 
aeveral  sUges  from  the  evvoXov  in  which  it  culminates.  StricUy  speaking, 
none  but  proximate  matter  is  said  to  exist  hvvaftu.    Alexander  ad  Hetaph. 
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MMxxtTf  Fonn,  and  the  resnltiiiff  oomponnd  or  ooncrete  (to 
«vr«X«ry  TO  ovMiXiy/s/uVoi^},  are  here  compressed  into  two— the 
Potential  and  the  actoalization  theroot  Aetoality  (cW/»7«<«> 
^mXixcio)  coincides  in  meaning  partly  with  the  Form,  partly 
with  the  resulting  componnd ;  the  Form  being  so  much  exalted, 
thai  the  distinction  between  the  two  is  almost  effaced.* 

Two  things  are  to  be  remembered  respecting  matter,  in  its 
Aristoteliaa  (logical  or  ontological)  sense.  1.  It  may  be  kiy, 
bat  it  is  not  necessarily  body.f  2.  It  is  only  intelligible  as  the 
Condatnm  of  Form ;  it  can  neither  exist  by  itself,  nor  can  it  be 
koown  by  itself  {ie.  when  taken  ont  of  that  relatirity).  This 
deeei  tee  notice,  becanse  to  forget  the  rolatiyity  of  a  retatire 
word,  and  to  reason  npoa  it  as  if  it  were  an  absolnte,  is  an  orer- 
flight  not  nnfteqnent.  Forthermore,  each  Tariety  of  matter  has 
its  ^qiropriate  Form,  and  each  rariety  of  Form  its  appropriate 
afttftar,  with  which  it  correlates.  There  are  Tarions  stages  or 
gradaHons  of  matter ;  from  Materia  Prima,  which  has  no  Form 
at  all,  passing  upwards  throngh  snocessire  partial  dcTelopments 
to  Materia  Ultima ;  which  last  is  hardly^  distinguishable  from 
Form  or  from  Materia  Formata. 

9.  lOi^  a.  Itk"^  wofpm  vXf  ov  Xiffwrmt  hfpimw  on  9^  wpmtfVfua(o^¥ 
TiA  wpitffimtm  it  Ti^t  woppm  iXX'  tc  t^  rpoo^xovt  *  Xryo/Mr  «yo^  to 
mfitnmw  f vXii^ov  4m  t^ t  r^otf«x^  ^^*  •«  «yiy»Vov  U  t^ t  woppm. 

•  Axttftot;  Mft^ya,  H.  I,  1042,  a.  25,  teq.  H«  tearoelr  maket  any 
HisHnciHon  hert  bstweaa  vXi|^  sad  2vra/wf^  or  botwean  ft^p^  uid  i»€p^€m ; 
also  a  8,  IMO,  s.  IS. 

Aleaadsr  ia  has  OrwnmentMy  on  this  book  (a  1047,  a.  SO,  p.  642, 
Bootts's  sdit)  naaarks  that  Mp^ta  ia  oatd  by  AriatoUo  in  a  double  mdm; 
•oesatiais  maaninf  gitni^tf  wpot  to  rtXot ;  aomatiaMa  maaniny  the  TtXot 
ilaalf :  oonp.  H.  S,  1043,  a.  82 ;  oompara  tho  oommantary  of  Bonity,  p.  393. 

t  Aziatot  MaCapb.,  Z.  11, 1038,  a.  9.  7  8*  vX^  aripw^on  co^  ovr^p. 
vXf  8^  ^  fuif  Mo^Ti^,  ^  8a  foifn^  •  ai^tfr^  fUp  etov  x*^^  '^  (i^Xor 
«oi  8#if  mipfrif  vX^,  I'oifn^  8i  ^  iy  to*?  ol^iiroU  vro^ev^o  ^i|  n 
oiO<>f  1^,  o2or  rk  ftmBfifaMrtKo^lOZS,  a.  7. 

Fbjaea.  m.  8,  207,  a.  28 ;  Da  Oaoarat  at  Compt,  L  8,  320,  b.  15-28. 

t  Aziafeot  Bo  AaimA,  n.  2,  414,  a.  28.  mo^ov  ^mp  ^  itmUx^ta  iw 
TY  hnNifMt  itw^p%9¥ri  coi  aV  Hj  ^Udtf  vXif  ri0iMrtr  iy^u^^Oau 
Phyiifls,  IL  2, 194,  b.  8.— ^1  tAp  wpo^  ti  If  VX7  •*  JXXi|r  fiSai  oXXif  VX7.— 
▲riatot.  Motaph.,  H.  8,  1048,  b.  18.— cVri  8*  itf#vff^  «*Vfrfl<,  w  7  '^«^ 
VX7  ami  7  ^iop07  tovto,  coi  Ivv^pM^  to  ^^  ip^pty^ — Saa  opoa  thia  docteiao 
8eh««glai's  CooBmaatoiy,  ppw  100*184-173-240,  of  tho  aaeoad  Tolaao  of  hia 
odilioa  of  tho  Uatapbjaica.  PoCaatiaUty  ifpn^pm  gmt  woppt^pm*^kxiaL 
Do  Ooaar.  AniaaL  IL,  1,  735,  a.  • ;  also  Da  Coalo,  IV.  3,  310,  b.  14. 
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The  distinotion  above  specified  is  employed  bj  Aristotk  in 
hia  ezpofiition  of  the  SouL    The  Soul  belongs  to  the  CSaiegaiT  of 
Substaxioe  or  Easenoe  (not  to  that  of  Qnantity,  Qualify,  Aa) ;  but 
of  the  two  points  of  view  nnder  which  Essence  may  be  prmonnttidL 
the  Sonl  ranks  with  Form,  not  with  Matter — with  the  Aoteal, 
not  with  the  Potential.    The  Matter  to  which  (as  Conelatiim) 
Sonl  stands  related,  is  a  natural  Body  (us.  a  body  having  within 
it  an  inherent  principle  of  motion  and  rest)  organised  in  a  certain 
way,  or  fitted  out  with  certain  capacitiss  and  preparatiaQa  to 
which  Soul  is  the  active  and  indispensable  complement.    Theae 
capacities  would  never  come  into  actuality  without  the  Soul ; 
but|  on  the  other  hand,  the  range  of  actualities  or  fnnctiona  in 
the  Soul  depends  upon,  and  is  limited  by,  the  range  of  capacities 
ready  prepared  for  it  in  the  body.    The  implication  of  the  two 
constitutes  the  b'ving  subject,  with  all  its  functions,  active  and 
passive.     If  the  eye  were  an  animated  or  living  subject^  seeing 
would  be  its  Soul ;  if  the  carpenter's  axe  were  living,  cutting 
would  be  its  Soul  ;*  the  Matter  would  be  the  lens  or  the  iron  in 
which  this  Soul  is  embodied.     It  is  not  indispensable,  however, 
that  all  the  functions  of  the  living  Subject  should  be  at  all  times 
in  complete  exercise;  the  Subject  is  still  living,  even  while  asleep; 
the  eye  is  still  a  good  eye,  though  at  the  moment  dosed.    It 
is  enough  if  the  functional  aptitude  exist  as  a  dormant  property, 
ready  to  rise  into  activity,  when  the  proper  occasions  present 
themselves.      This  minimum  of  Form  suffices  to  give  living 
efficacy  to  the  potentialities  of  Body ;  it  is  enough  that  a  maot 
though  now  in  a  dark  night  and  seeing  nothing,  will  see  as  soon 
as  the  sun  rises ;  or  that  he  knows  geometry,  though  he  is  not 
now  thinking  of  a  geometrical  problem.    This  dormant  posses- 
sion is  what  Aristotle  calls  the  First  Entelechy  or  Energy,  ue, 
the  lowest  stage  of  Actuality,  or  the  minimnm  of  infiuenoe  re- 
quired to  transform  Potentiality  into  Actuality.     The  Aristotehan 
definition  of  Soul  is  thus— The  First  Entelechy  of  a  natural 
organized  Body,  having  life  in  potentiality.f    It  is  all  that  is 

•  Ariatot  De  Anima,  11.  1,  412,  b.  11.  e<  ^ap  ^y  o  ofp9a\fiof  ]ffeir, 
ylrv^fj  ^  ^^  avTov  ^   oYrf?'   avrrj  ^ap   ovcla  o<pOa\uov  ^  i»ra  Tor 

rK^¥  ofiwvvpM)^^  Ka$ar€p  o  X^ivot  Kal  6  feypttfiiUv^. 

t  Ariatot  De  Anima,  IL  1,  412,  a.  27.  hto  7  y/rvx^  cVtm^  ^tntXtx^ 
n  wpufTti  0wfi<no9  ^fvaucov  ivpafi€t  f**"?^  c^oirrot  •  tocovto  M  o  or  ^ 
o/>7avfffoir.     Oompara  Metaphyiioa,  VL,  1035,  b.  16-27. 
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tial  to  the  Soul;  the  second  or  higher  Entelechy  (aotaal 
of  the  fibonlties)  is  not  a  constant  or  nniTersal  property.* 

In  this  definition  of  the  Sonl,  Aristotle  employs  his  own 
Philosophia  Prima  to  escape  the  errors  committed  by  prior 
philosophers.  He  does  not  admit  that  the  Sonl  is  a  separate 
Entity  in  itself;  or  that  it  is  composed  (as  EmpedoklM  and 
Demokritns  had  said)  of  corporeal  dements,  or  (as  Plato  had 
nod)  of  elements  partly  corporeal,  partly  logical  and  notional. 
He  rejects  the  imaginary  yirtnes  of  nnmber,  inyoked  by  the 
I^rthagoreans  and  Xenokrates ;  lastly,  he  keeps  before  him  not 
merely  man,  bnt  all  the  Tarieties  of  animated  objects,  to  which 
his  dsAnition  mnst  be  adapted.  His  first  capital  point  is  to  pnt 
Aflide  the  alleged  identity,  or  similarity,  or  sameness  of  elements, 
between  Sonl  and  Body ;  and  to  pnt  aside  eqnally  any  separate 
existence  or  snbstantialify  of  Sonl.  He  effects  both  these  pnr- 
poees  by  defining  them  as  essentially  Belatnm  and  Gorrelatnm ; 
tlie  Sonl,  as  the  Belatnm,  is  nninteliigible  and  nnmeaning  withont 
its  Coirelatnm,  npon  which  accordingly  its  definition  is  declared 
to  be  founded. 

The  real  Animated  Subject  may  be  looked  at  either  firom  the 
point  of  Tiew  of  the  Belatnm  or  from  that  of  the  Gorrelatnm;  bnt 
thongfa  the  two  are  thns  logically  separable,  in  fiust  and  reality 
they  are  inseparably  implicated ;  and  if  either  of  them  be  with- 
drawn,  the  Animated  Subject  disappears.  "  The  soul  (says 
Aristotle)  is  not  any  Tariety  of  body,  but  it  cannot  be  without  a 
body;  it  is  not  a  body,  but  it  is  something  belonging  to  or  related 
to  a  body ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  in  a  body,  and  in  a  body  of 
such  or  such  potentialities. "t  Soul  is  to  Body,  (we  thus  read) 
not  as  a  compound  of  like  elements, — nor  as  a  type  is  to  its  copy, 
or  9ic$  verwi^but  as  a  Belatnm  to  its  Correlate ;  dependent  upon 
the  body  for  all  its  acts  and  manifestations,  and  bringing  to 


•  Aflglot.  De  AaimA,  IL  2,  4U,  a.  M5.    Ths  disliaetion  h«s  takm 
ths  ftiit  or  lowtr  ttift  of  EataUehj^  sad  ths  Mooad  or  highar  ttift, 
sabttaatUUy  with  ths  diitiaetioa  ia  ths  KikonMhota  Kthioa  and 
b«i«««i  €(it  sad  iM>7fc«.    80S  Topios,  lY.  $,  126,  h.  IS;  Sihk. 
Vikosk,  IL,  1«6. 

t  Aiifltot  Do  Aalml,  IT.  9,  414,  a.  20.  gml  ita  tovto  gmkmt  vwoXa^ 
^orovvir  oT*  Jorti  ^lyT  oi^v  #ii^*«tof  cfyrn  fiy*  *«A^  ▼*  ty  yffvx^'  0wpm 
fip  70^  o^c  ^#ri,  #^;i«TOff  3«  Ti,  9ml  Itk  t«vto  i¥  mwftmn  Mro^ti, 
M4  ip  mmpm'n  ToiovTi|r.  Conporo  Ariitot  Do  Jnrtntats  si  flonootati^  c  t, 
4e7.  h.  14. 
40 
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consomination  what  in  the  body  exists  as  potentiality  only. 
Son],  howerer,  is  better  than  Body ;  and  the  Animated  Being  is 
better  than  the  Inanimate  by  reason  of  its  Sonl.* 

The  animated  sabject  is  thns  a  form  immersed  or  implicated 
in  matter;  and  all  its  actions  and  passions  are  so  likewise. t 
Bach  of  these  has  its  formal  side,  as  concerns  the  Sonl,  and  its 
material  side,  as  concerns  the  Body.    When  a  man  or  ^"^^^1  is 
angry,  for  ezamplci  this  emotion  is  both  a  fact  of  the  Sonl  and  a 
fact  of  the  Body ;  in  the  first  of  these  two  characters,  it  may  be 
defined  as  an  appetite  for  harting  some  one  who  has  hnrt  ns ;  in 
the  second  of  the  two,  it  may  be  defined  as  an  ebdlition  of  the 
blood  and  heat  ronnd  the  heart.  X     The  emotion,  belonging  to  the 
animated  subject  or  aggregate  of  sool  and  body,  is  a  complex  fact 
having  two  aspects,  logically  distingoishable  from  each  other,  bnt 
each  correlating  with  and  implying  the  other.    This  is  tme  not 
only  in  regard  to  our  passions,  emotions,  and  appetites,  bnt  also 
in  regard  to  onr  perceptions,  phantasms,  reminiscences,  reason- 
ings, efforts  of  attention  in  learning,  &c.     We  do  not  say  that 
the  Sonl  weayes  or  baUds  (Aristotle  ob8er7es§) ;  we  say  that  the 
Animated  Subject,  the  aggregate  of  Sonl  and  Body,  the  man^ 
weaves  or  builds.     So  we  OQght  also  to  say,  not  that  the  Sonl 
feels  anger,  pity,  love,  hatred,  &c.,  or  that  the  soul  learns,  reasons, 
recollects,  Jbc.,  but  that  the  man  with  his  soul  does  these  things. 
The  actual  movement  throughout  these  {processes  is  not  in  the 
Soul,  but  in  the  Body ;  sometimes  going  through  io  the  Soul  (as 
in  sensible  perception),   sometimes  proceeding  from  the  soul 
to  the  body  (as  in  the  case  of  reminiscance).    All  these  processes 
are  at  once  corporeal  and  psychical,  pervading  the  whole  ani- 
mated subject,  and  having  two  aspects  coincident  and  interde- 
pendent, though  logically  distinguishable.     The  perfect  or  imper- 

•  Axirtot.  De  Generat  Animal,  II.  1,  731,  h.  29. 
f  Arirtot.  De  AnimA,  I.  1,  403,  a.  2«.     ra  wa$ii  X0701  ^¥vKol  ciVi. 
Comptre  II.  1,  412,  b.  10-25, 413,  a.  2. 
X  Ariftot  De  AnimA,  L  1,  403,  a.  80. 
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fcei  di«crimination  by  the  aentieat  Soul,  depends  upon  the  good 

c  or  bad  oondition  of  tbe  bodilj  aeotieDt  organs ;  an  old  man  that 

has  beoome  shortsighted,  wonld  see  as  well  as  before,  if  he  oonld 

I  regain  his  yoathfol  eye.     The  defects  of  the  sonl  arise  from 

I  defects  in  the  bodily  organism  to  which  it  belongs,  as  in  cases  of 

i  dronkenness  or  sickness ;  and  this  is  not  less  true  of  the  Nons, 

I  or  intellectiTe  Soul,  than  of  the  sentient  SooL*    Intelligence, 

t  ae  well  as  emotion,  are  phenomena,  not  of  the  bodily  organism 

eimply,  nor  of  the  Nons  simply,  but  of  the  eommnnity  or  part* 

nATship  of  which  both  are  members;   and  when  intelligence 

gives  way,  this  is  not  because  the  Noas  itself  is  impaired,  but 

beoaose  the  partnership  is  rained  by  the  &ilare  of  the  bodily 

organism* 

Baspeoting  the  Nous  (the  theorising  Nons),  we  mnst  here 
obaenre  that  Aristotle  treau  it  as  a  separate  land  or  Taiiety  of 
Sonl,  with  several  peenliarities.  We  shall  ooUect  presently  all 
that  he  says  upon  that  subject,  which  is  the  most  obsoare  portion 
of  his  psychology. 

In  regard  to  Soul  generally,  the  relative  point  of  view  with 
Body  as  the  Correlatnm,  is  constantly  insisted  on  by  Aristotle ; 
without  snch  Comlatom,  his  assertions  wonld  hare  no  meaning. 
Bat  the  relation  between  them  is  presented  in  several  different 
ways.  The  Seal  is  the  cause  and  principle  of  a  living  body  ;t 
fay  which  is  meant^  not  an  independent  and  pre-existent  some- 
thing that  brings  the  body  into  existence,  but  an  immanent  or 
in-dwelling  influence  which  sustains  the  unitf  and  guides  the 
functions  of  the  organism.  According  to  the  quadruple  dassifi- 
catioa  of  Cause  recognised  by  Aristotle — Formal,  Material, 
Movent,  and  Final— 'the  Body  fumishee  the  Material  Cause,  while 
the  Soul  oomprises  all  the  three  others;  it  is  (as  we  have 
already  seen)  the  Form  in  relation  to  the  body  as  matter,  but  it 
IS,  besidee,  the  Movent,  inasmuch  as  it  determinee  the  local  dis* 
placement  ss  well  as  all  the  active  ftmctions  of  the  Body^ 
nutrition,  growth,  generation,  sensation,  &c. ;  lastly,  it  is  also  the 
Final  Cause,  since  the  maintenance  and  perpetuation  of  the 
Form,  in  successive  individuals,  is  the  standing  purpose 


*  Arislot  De  lalaiA,  t  4, 40S,  h.  ».— Coapsie  s  dmiaw  deelriae  la 
the  TIsuMS  of  FUlo,  p.  8S,  B.-D. 

t  Aristot  Dt  AaiiaA,  II.  4,  415.  b.  •.     &T4  r  f  fvx4  '^  t&^rm^ 
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aimed  at  hy  each  Bodj  in  tbe  eoanomj  of  Natore.*  Under 
this  divend^  of  aspect,  Soul  and  Body  are  redprocally  integxaat 
and  complementaiy  of  each  other,  the  real  integer  (the  LiFin^^ 
or  Animated  Body)  including  both. 

Bonlf  in  the  Aristotelian  point  of  Tiew  (what  is  common 
to  all  living  bodies)  comprises  several  varieties.  Bat  theoc 
varieties  are  not  represented  as  forming  a  genns  with  co-ordinate 
species  nnder  it,  in  snch  manner  that  the  connter-ordinate  speoieBy 
reciprocally  exdnding  each  other,  are,  when  taken  together* 
co-eztensive  with  the  whole  genns — ^like  Man  and  Bmte  in  regard 
to  animaL  The  varieties  of  Soul  are  distributed  into  succesaiTe 
stages  gradually  narrowing  in  extension  and  enlarging  in  coni- 
prehension ;  the  first  or  lowest  stage  being  co-extensive  with  the 
whole,  but  connotiDg  only  two  or  three  simple  attributes ;  the 
second,  or  next  above,  connoting  all  these  and  more  besides;,  bnt 
denoting  only  part  of  the  individuals  denoted  by  the  first ;  the 
third  connoting  all  this  and  more,  but  denoting  yet  fewer  indi- 
viduals; and  so  on  forward.  Thus  the  concrete  individuals 
called  Living  Bodies,  include  all  plants  as  well  as  all  animals ; 
but  the  Form  Soul  (called  Nutritive  by  Aristotie)  corresponding 
thereto,  connotes  only  nutrition,  growth,  decay,  and  generation 
of  another  similar  individuaLf  In  the  second  stage,  plants  are 
left  out,  but  all  animals  remain ;  the  Sentient  Soul,  belonging 
to  animals,  but  not  belonging  to  any  plants,  connotes  all  the 
functions  and  faculties  of  the  Nutritive  Soul,  together  with 
sensible  perception  (at  least  in  its  rudest  shape)  besides.^  We 
proceed  onward  in  the  same  direction,  taking  in  additional 
faculties — ^the  Movent,  Appetitive,  Phantastic  (Imaginative), 
Noetic  (Intelligent)  Soul,  and  thus  diminishing  the  total  of 
individuals  denoted.  But  each  higher  variety  of  soul  continues 
to  possess  all  the  faculties  of  the  lower.  Thus  the  Sentient 
Soul  cannot  exist  without  comprehending  all  the  faculties  of  the 
Nutritive,  though  the  Nutritive  exists  (in  plants)  without  any 

•  Aristot  De  Anima,  U.  i,  415.  a.  28,  h.  12. 

t  In  the  AlistoteliBn  treatise  De  PlaDtii—p.  816,  b.  15— it  ie  stated  that 
Empedokles,  Anasagoras,  and  Demokritus,  all  affirmed  that  plants  had  both 
intdleot  and  cognition,  up  to  a  certain  moderate  point  We  do  not  eite  this 
treatise  as  the  oomposition  of  Aristotle ;  bnt  it  is  reasonably  good  eridenoe^ 
in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  these  other  philosophers, 

;  Aristot  De  Animft,  I.  5,  411,  b.  28. 
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adnixtim  of  the  Sentwot  Agaiot  the  Sentient  Soul  does  not 
nmemuaHj  poeteai  either  memorj,  imaginifction,  or  intelleot 
(Nona) ;  bnt  no  aonl  can  be  either  Imaginatife  or  NoMc,  without 
being  aentient  aa  well  aa  nutritiTe.  The  NoStio  Sonl,  aa  the 
Ugfaeat  of  all,  retaina  in  iiaelf  all  the  lower  &onltiea ;  bnt  theae 
mr9  found  to  eziat  apart  from  it* 

We  may  remark  here  that  the  pajohologioal  daaaifioation  of 
Ariatotle  prooeeda  in  the  inverte  direodon  to  that  of  Plato.  In 
tha  Flatonio  Tbnm^  we  begin  with  the  grand  aonl  of  the 
TCoamoei  and  are  eondnoted  bj  ineoeaftiTe  atepa  of  degradation 
to  men,  animali,  planta ;  while  Ariatotle  laya  hia  foundation  in 
the  largeat,  moat  multiplied,  and  loweat  range  of  indiTiduala, 
emrrjiag  ua  bj  auoceeaiTe  increaie  of  oonditiona  to  the  fewer  and 
the  higher. 

The  loweat  or  Kntritire  lonl,  in  apite  of  the  amall  number  of 
oonditiona  inrolTod  in  it,  ia  the  indiapenaable  baaia  whereon  all 
the  otheci  depend.  None  of  the  other  Sonla  oan  eziat  apart  from 
lit  It  ia  the  firrt  oonatitnent  of  the  living  indiridual— the 
implication  of  Form  with  Matter  in  a  natural  body  auitaUy 
organiMd ;  it  ia  the  preeerratiTe  of  the  life  of  the  indiTidnal, 
with  its  aggregate  of  fnnotiona  and  fiumltiea,  and  with  the 
proper  limita  of  aiae  and  ahape  that  oharaeteriie  the  apeoiea  ;X 
it  ia  moreofer  the  preeerratiTe  of  perpetuity  to  the  apeoiea, 
inaamuoh  aa  it  prompta  and  enablee  each  indiTidnal  to  generate 
and  leuTO  behind  a  auooanor  like  himaelf ;  anoh  ii  the  only  way 
that  an  indiTidnal  oan  obtain  qnaai^immortality,  though  all 
of  them  aapire  to  become  immortaL§  Thia  loweat  aonl  ia  the 
primary  cause  of  digestion  and  nutrition.  It  is  cognate  with 
the  celestial  heat,  which  is  essential  also  as  a  co^>peratiTe  cause ; 
aooordin^y  all  animated  bodiee  possess  an  inherent  natural  heat|| 

*  AfisloiI>tAiiimt,ILa,4U,ft.tf.SO,b.ia;n.S,414,b.lO,416,A.10. 

t  Afislot  Ds  AaimK  U*  ^t  ^^^  a-  ^^*  ^F^  *^  Kotp^rmrti  dvimfut 
i0n  f'vx4^  *^  ^^  ^^^^^fX^  '^^  iV  ^•••^"'«  *t*»  b.  »•  tov  ((v^to* 
^pmf%  mnU  irai  ^/»XY-  UL.  Xi  04^  s-  t2^.  b.  24.~Arutot  De 
IsifiiiHoBt,  S»  474»  a.  av,  b.  11. 

X  Aristpl  D%  AnimA,  XL  4,  416,  t.  17. 

I  Afielot  Ds  AnimA,  XL  4,  416.  b.  t»  4t«.  b.  S5.  tfrti  I*  iw^  t9m 
TiX«vt  arami  v^«#fl7o^v«ftir  lUm%9^  T«X«t  M  t«  fppv^^m  9X99  sM, 
c'ly  Jr  f  vpmmi  ^^^^x'l  t^^^^V^  ^'^  mini*  Also  Ds  Qm»nL  AaamsL 
XL  1«  711,  b.  U. 

I  Aristot  Ds  AaimA,  XL  4,  4X6^  a  10-18,  b.  ». 
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We  advance  upwardB  now  from  the  Nntrit&Te  Sool  to  thai 
higher  Sonl  which  is  at  once  Nntritiye  and  Sentient ;  for  Ariatotle 
does  not  follow  the  example  of  Plato  in  recognising  three  acmlB 
to  one  body,  bat  assigns  onlj  one  and  the  same  soul,  tbongb 
with  multiplied  facnlties  and  fanctions,  to  one  and  the  same  body. 
Sensible  perception,  with  its  accompaniments,  forms  the  charao- 
teristic  privilege  of  the  animal  as  contrasted  with  the  plant.* 
Sensible  perception  admits  of  manj  diversities,  from  the  simplest 
and  mdest  tactile  sensation,  which  even  the  lowest  n^nimnlff  cannot 
be  without,  to  the  fall  equipment  of  five  senses  which  Aristotle 
declares  to  be  a  maximum  not  susceptible  of  increascf    Bat 
the  sentient  flEumltj,  even  in  its  lowest  stage,  indicates  a  nmark- 
able  exaltation  of  the  Soul  in  its  character  of  Form.    The  Sonl, 
qud  sentient  and  percipient,  receives  the  Form  of  the  Peroeptom 
without  the  matter ;  whereas  the  nutritive  Soul  cannot  diaoon* 
nect  the  two,  but  receives  and  appropriates  the  nutrient  sub- 
stance, Form  and  Matter  in  one  and  combined.^    Aristotle  illna- 
trates  this  characteristic  feature  of  sensible  perception  by  recurring 
to  his  former  example  of  the  wax  and  the  figure.    Just  as  wax 
receives  from  a  signet  the  impression  engraven  thereon,  whether 
the  matter  of  the  signet  be  iron,  gold,  stone,  or  wood;  as  the 
impression  stamped  has  no  regard  to  the  matter,  but  reprodnoea 
onlj  the  figure  engraven  on  the  signet;  the  wax  being  only 
potential  and  undefined,  until  the  signet  comes  to  convert  it  into 
something  actual  and  definite  ;§  so  the  percipient  hcaltj  in  man 
IB  impressed  by  the  substances  in  nature,  not  according  to  the 
matter  of  each,  but  according  to  the  qualitative  form  of  each. 
Such  passive  receptivity  is  the  first  and  lowest  form  of  sensation,|| 

*  Arittot.  De  6enra  et  Sensili,  c  1,  p.  436,  b.  12.  He  oonnden  spongw 
to  have  eome  ■enaation^Htat  Animal,  I.  487,  b.  9. 

+  Aristot.  De  Anim&,  II.  3.  414,  b.  2 ;  UI.  i,  424.  b.  26, 415,  a.  8 ;  HI. 
13, 436,  b.  16. 

t  Arietot  De  Anima,  11.  12.  424.  a.  32,  b.  4.  diA  ri  rote  rH  iptni  o^c 
alffOavtrtat^  exotna  ti^  fioptoy  yftvx^op  roi  Ta^ovra  ti  into  tw¥  awtCa»\ 
KOI  yap  ylrvx^rai  kui  Oepfiaiv€rai'  ainop  r^ap  to  ft^  ^fiy  ftM^vn/ra^ 

firj^e  roiatnfjv  o/>X^*'  «*""  '^^  **<^7  ^«X«^^<*«  ^w**  alodiftiav^  aXXa  n^Hif 
firra  t^*  vXiyt. 

Themietine  ad  loc.,  p.  144,  ed.  SpengeL  waaxu  (to  0VTa}  ovMi^iovjvt 
T§»  vXiyt  TOW  iroioCvTOf,  &C. 

§  Arietot.  De  AnimI,  II.  12,  424,  a.  20. 

R  Aristot.  De  Anim&,  II.  12.  424,  a.  26.  a/ oOifTiJ/vcoy  Ik  wpSnw  cV  w 
1^  ToiavT*^  ^vvafufj  &c.>— III.  12,  484,  a.  29. 
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not  haTing  aaj  magmtnde  in  itself,  bot  residing  in  bodilj  organs 
w-hioh  bare  magnitade,  and  separable  from  ibem  only  by  logical 
Skbetraction.  It  is  a  potentiality,  correlating  witb,  and  in  dne 
proportion  to,  the  exterior  Percipibile,  which,  when  acting  npon 
it^  brings  it  into  full  actoalitj.  The  actuality  of  both  (Percipiens 
and  Perceptam)  is  one  and  the  same^  and  cannot  be  disjoined  in 
fact,  though  the  potentialities  of  the  two  are  distinct  yet  correla- 
tiTe;  the  Percipiens  is  not  like  the  Perciptbile  originally,  but 
becomes  like  it  by  being  thus  actnalised.* 

The  Sentient  Sonl  is  communicated  by  the  male  parent  in  the 
act  of  generation,f  and  is  complete  from  the  moment  of  birth, 
not  requiring  a  process  of  teaching  alter  birth ;  the  Sentient  Sub- 
ject  becomes  at  once  and  instantly,  im  regard  to  sense,  on  a  lerel 
with  one  that  has  attained  a  certain  actuality  of  cognition,  but 
which  is  not  at  the  moment  reflecting  upon  the  Cognitum.  Poten* 
tiality  and  Actuality  are  in  fact  distinguishable  into  lower  and 
higher  degrees ;  the  Potential  that  has  been  actualised  in  a 
first  or  lower  stage,  is  still  a  Potential  lelatirely  to  higher  stages 
of  Actuality.^  The  Potential  may  be  acted  upon  in  two  opposite 
ways ;  either  by  deadening  and  extinguishing  it,  or  by  develop- 
ing and  carrying  it  forward  to  realization.  The  Sentient  Soul, 
when  asleep  or  inert,  requires  a  cause  to  stimulate  it  into  actual 
seeing,  or  hearing;  the  Noetic  or  Cognizant  Soul,  under 
like  circumstances,  must  also  be  stimulated  into  actual  medita- 
tion on  its  cognitum.  But  there  is  this  difference  between  the 
two.  The  Sentient  Soul  communes  with  particulars ;  the  Noetic 
Sonl  with  UniTersals.    The  Sentient  Soul  derires  its  stimulus 

•  Arifllot  Ds  A&ioUi,  III.  I,  426,  V.  26.  7  2*  rov  oi^^rof  u^p^tm 
ttmi  Tft  mt^ii09mf  if  «trn^  ftt¥  4^rt  ca«  fua^  to  c  cira4  ov  ravro¥  «vTa«f. 
—XL  6,  418,  s.  3.  ro  F  ai^BffrtMP  Ivwafut  i^riw  •for  ro  «4#^fT«r  7^ 
<rT<X#x*<f  w^^**  /^^  ^^^  ^^  OfttotoP  iffy  wtw0¥0^  6*  air/t#i«rTa«  Mm* 
€0ruf  •%9¥  «cff<j^«~Alio,  417,  a.  7-14-20: 


Thoe  wwt  conflictiiif  doetrinw  eomnt  in  Aristotb't  that;  mom  miA 
thai  fer  an  ag«nt  to  set  apoa  a  patitat,  thart  matt  ba  liktmm  batwMa  th« 
two;  oCharsaald  that  th«ia  mutt  bam/iibiMM.  Ariitotla  diMwta  ftaa  both, 
•od  adopts  a  ioft  of  iatarmadiAto  doctrine— 416,  a.  30»  416,  ^  10. 

t  Arifltot  Da  Oaiwr.  AninuL,  11.  6,  741,  a.  14,  b.  7;  Pa  Aaiail,  It.  6, 

417,  b.  17. 

X  Aritiot  Da  Aoioift.  n.  6,  417.  b.  16-31.    8m  aboro,  p.  623,  aoto  |. 

Tha  aztaat  of  Pdta&tUlity,  or  tha  pwiwl  Aoloality,  which  AiMoOa 
dalmf  for  tha  Motiaot  Sool  tran  at  birth,  a^w^ao  to  ba  ktpt  ta  auad :  w. 
dyJl  eoatrait  H  pfaoaattjr  with  what  ha  mjt  about  tha 
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from  wiihoat^  and  from  some  of  the  individnal  objedSi  tangible^ 
▼isiblei  or  audible ;  but  the  Noetio  Soul  is  put  into  action  bj 
the  abstract  and  universal,  which  is  in  a  certain  sense  wUhin  the 
Soul  itself;  so  that  a  man  can  at  any  time  meditate  on  what  he 
pleases,  but  he  cannot  see  or  hear  what  he  pleasesi  or  anything 
except  such  yisible  or  audible  objects  as  are  at  hand.* 

We  haye  already  remarked,  that  in  many  animals  the  Sentient 
Soul  is  little  deyeloped ;  being  confined  in  some  to  the  sense  of 
Touch  (which  can  nerer  be  wanting),t  and  in  others  to  Tonch 
and  Taste.  But  even  this  minimum  of  Sense — though  smaU,  if 
compared  with  the  variety  of  senses  in  man — ^is  a  prodigious 
step  in  advance  of  plants ;  it  comprises  a  certain  cognition,  and 
within  its  own  sphere  it  is  always  critical,  comparing,  diaerinu- 
native.^  The  Sentient  Soul  possesses  this  discriminative  &calty 
in  common  with  the  Noetic  Soul  or  Intelligence,  though  applied 
to  different  objects  and  purposes;  and  possesses  such  iaculty, 
because  it  is  itself  a  mean  or  middle  term  between  the  two 
sensible  extremes  of  which  it  takes  cognisance, — ^hot  and  oold, 
hard  and  soft,  wet  and  dry,  white  and  black,  acute  and  grave, 
bitter  and  sweet,  light  and  darkness,  visible  and  invisible,  tangible 
and  intangible,  &c.  We  feel  no  sensation  at  all  when  the  object 
touched  is  exactly  of  the  same  temperature  with  ouraelves, 
neither  hotter  nor  colder ;  the  Sentient  Soul,  being  a  mean  be- 
tween the  two  extremes,  is  stimulated  to  assimilate  itself  for  the 
time  to  either  of  them,  according  as  it  is  acted  upon  from  without. 
It  thus  makes  comparison  of  each  with  the  other,  and  of  both 
with  its  own  mean.§     Lastly,  the  sentient  faculty  in  the  Soul  is 

•  Ariitot  Be  Axdml,  XL  6,  417,  b.  SO.26 ;  IH  8,  427,  K  18.  Ahto^  II 
on  Twv  Koff  SiMcrov  y  tai  ivift^tiav  aHaOiiaitf  ij  d*  iTicr^fui  twv 
KoBoXov  toOto  i'  iif  avrij  irwt  iart  t^  Y^vx7» 

t  Aristot  D6  Anim&,*ni.  12, 434/ b.  24.*  ^vtpoy  ore  o^  oS»V  Tt 
u^€v  aH/Aff  €i¥ai  ^ffov, 

X  Ariitot  De  Animft,  III.  9,  s.  16.  rip  xptnicM^  o  Btavolav  ip^^^  €«▼! 
cai  <u<rd7<r6itft.— m.  8. 427,  a.  20,  428,  b.  10-15.  Be  Genermt.  AmmsL,  L  88, 
781,  s.  82,  b.  5 ;  De  Somno  et  YigiL,  o.  1,  458,  b.  8.  The  sentient  Umltf  ii 
called  hvvafuv  ffvfjufnnop  r/>cT<«n}i'.— Analyt.  Potter.,  II.  10,  p.  99,  b.  84. 

{  ArUtot  De  Animi,  U.  10,  422,  a.  20 ;  II.  421,  b.  4,  11,  428,  b.  31, 
424,  a.  10.  Jcai  8ia  rovro  gptyn  ja  at^Oijia^^ro  t^ap  pi^ow  «y>iTuroK— 
m.  7,  431,  a.  10.  cVti  to  ^ifoBai  xat  \vw7^ai  to  ivep^^tv  rf  oi^^^Tin^ 
fuaoTtin  wph^  to  a*^a$oy  ^  Kaxop^  ^  TOiai)TA.— III.  18,  485,  a.  81. 

Ue  remarka  that  plants  hare  no  similar  /tt ffo'n^Ta— 424,  b.  L 
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reallj  one  aad  indiTigibley  though  dintingniBhabla  log^call j  or  hj 
•hstnetum  into  different  generm  and  species.*  Of  that  fiumltj 
the  centnJ  physical  organ  is  the  hearty  which  contains  the  con- 
genital or  onhnal  spirit  (The  Aristotelian  psjdiology  is  here 
wnnarfcable,  affirming  as  it  does  the  essential  relativity  of  all  phe- 
iKHBena  of  sense  to  the  appreciatire  condition  of  the  Sentient ;  as 
well  as  the  constant  implication  of  intellectnal  and  discriminatJYe 
oomparison  among  them.) 

All  the  objects  generating  sensible  perception,  are  magni- 
todss-t  Some  perceptions  are  pecoliar  to  one  sense  alone,  as 
oolonr  to  the  eye,  &c.  Dpon  these  we  nerer  make  mistakes 
directly ;  in  other  words,  we  always  judge  rightly  what  is  the 
ooloor  or  what  is  the  sound,  though  we  are  often  deceiTed  in 
judging  what  the  thing  coloured  is,  or  where  the  sonorous  olgect 
ia*{  There  are,  howerer,  some  perceiTables  not  peculiar  to  any 
one  sense  alone,  but  appredabie  by  two  or  more ;  though  chiefly 
andbest^  by  thesenseof  Tision;  such  are  Motion,  Bast,  Number, 
Figure,  Magnitude.  Here  the  appreciation  becomes  less  aoeu- 
rmte,  yet  it  is  still  made  directly  by  sense.§  But  there  are  yet 
other  matten  that,  though  not  directly  affecting  sense,  are  per- 
oeiTed  indirectly,  orby  wayof  aocompaatmentto  what  is  directly 
perosired.  Thus  we  see  a  white  object ;  nothing  else  affecting 
our  sense  except  its  whiteness.  Beyond  this,  howerer,  we  judge 
and  dsdare,  that  the  object  so  seen  is  the  son  of  Diarea.  This  is 
Ajudgmeot  obtained  indirectly,  or  by  wayof  accompaniment;  by 
acMmif  so  to  speak,  inasmuch  as  the  same  does  not  accompany 
all  sensations  of  white.  It  is  here  that  we  are  most  liable  to 
error.y 


Deflme  si  BmOd.  «.  7, 140.  s.  1.17;  Dt  Vote  AaimaL,  10, 
70^  s.  U ;  Ds  Sosne  •!  VlfO..  e.  9, 4M,  s.  1M144, 4M,  e.  S ;  Ds  JoTvototo 
^  8«S0t,  407,  b.  17, 409,  s.  4-19  ;  !>•  Pwtibai  aniiMliaM,  III.  660, a.  10-10^ 
067,  b.  94. 

t  AiMst  De  8«MB  si  StBifli,  e.  7,  449,  s.  90.    to  mi00^p  rSr  Irr* 


t  Affalol  D«  laimi,  IL  0,  419,  s.  10»16. 

f  Asirtot  Dt  Smmi  tl  teiMlJ,  c  1,  417,  s.  9, 0.  4,  449,  b.  M  9.  Htisys 
in ttit IsiS ptMH^  thst  ths ei>ttAOB  ptmifeblM  srs  sppnckbU  el ilMillf 
Ml  §ifki  mi  tmtJk    a  aol  bf  sU  tbs  tMtMu 

I  Asirtot  De  AnIaS,  II.  0,  419,  s.  7-25.  lUyrrmt  64  t«  ^0O^ip 
fpfifiS  ^^  ^^  /Mr  M^  Avri  0a^r  «;#^«rf#^«i,  t«  6i  %¥  mtA 
•v/i/lf^«^~Also,  UI.  1,  496,  a.  96 ;  lU.  9,  499,  b.  19^6. 
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Among  the  five  Miiseei  Arisioile  distuigiiiahes  two  as  opwmthig 
by  direct  ooni«ct  between  Sal^eot  and  Object  (Toach,  Taste) ; 
three  as  operating  tiirongb  an  external  interrening  mediiriB 
(Vision,  Smell,  Taste).  He  begins  with  Vision,  which  he  re- 
gards as  possessing  most  oompletelj  the  natoxe  and  chaxecteristios 
of  a  Sense.*  The  direct  and  proper  object  of  vision  is,  oolonr. 
Now,  colour  operates  upon  the  eje  not  immediately ;  for  if  the 
colooxed  object  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  eye,  there  will  be  no 
▼ision ;  but  by  causing  morements  or  pertnrbations  in  the  eztemel 
intervening  medium,  air  or  water,  which  affect  the  sense  throngli 
an  appropriate  agency  of  their  own.t  This  agency  is,  aooording 
to  Aristotle,  the  Diaphanous  or  Transparent.  When  actual  or  in 
energy,  the  Transparent  is  called  Light;  when  potential  or  in 
capacity  only,  it  is  sailed  Darkness.  The  eye  is  of  watery 
structure,  apt  for  receiving  these  impressions^  It  is  the  pre- 
sence  either  of  fire,  or  of  something  analogous  to  the  celestial 
body,  that  calls  forth  the  Diaphanotis  from  the  state  of  Potenti- 
ality into  that  of  Actuality  or  light  ^  in  which  latter  condition  it 
is  stimulated  by  colour.  The  Diaphanous,,  whether  as  Light  or  as 
Darkness,  is  a  peculiar  nature  or  accompaniment^  not  substantive 
in  itself^  but  inherent  chiefly  in  the  First  or  Celestial  Body,  yet  also 
in  air,  water,  glass,  precious  stones,  and  in  all  bodies  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree»§  The  Diaphanous  passes  at  once  and  simultani^ 
ously,  in  one  place  as  weU  as  in  another,  from  Potentialilj  to  Acta- 


*  Ari0tot  De  Animi,  m.  ]^  429,  a.  r  ^  o^pif /loWre  oM^tf/t  crriv. 
—Alto,  Hetsphyeca,  ▲.  inii. 

t  Ariitot  De  Animi,  II.  7, 419,  a.  12-14-19 ;  Axiitot  DeSenfa  etSennli, 
0.  8,  440,  a.  18.     lutfr'  e^vt  c^irroy  (pawat^  Tip  Kiv€icOai  to  /icrcfv  t^ 

awoppouuf. — IK  0.  2,  p.  488,  b.  &.    f2V«  0^  c^*  aifp  ctfr/To  furrafv  tov 
opu>fU¥€V   icahov   i^futrotf  ^  Bta  rovrev  KiVf/aif  iaruf  ^  vocowv*  to 


opop 


*  X  Arittot.  Bo  Animft,  II.  7, 419,  a.  9.  tovto  ^ap  ^v  o^np  to  x^^mt« 
€?poi,  TO  KipffTiKv^  •i¥ai  TOV  MT  ip€p^€iav  iuttpatfov^'  if  8*  orroAcxCM 
ToO  lia<f)avovf  j>&9  crr/i^.  ^418,  b.  12-17.  orav  «  itrnktxf^f  dio^iiycT 
i*iro  wvp09  1j  Toiovrov  titov  to  S,vw  adfia'^vvpo^  ^  toiovtov  Ttyot 
vapcvcia  iv  Tip  hiaifmwti^ 

I  Aristot  De  Ammi,  II.  7,  418,  b.  6;  De  Senmi  efc  SeiiMli,  e.  2,  488, 
a.  14,  b.  7,  e.  8,  439,  a.  21,  eeq.  o  2c  Kifotu¥  8io0avcf,  o6c  i^t¥  Qiow 
aipoH  ^  vjoTOf,  oif^  aWov  r&v  ovrw  \9fv0 fuvwtf  cw/iaToiv,  dXX«  rlt  tfoTi 

KOlt^    <pVOt9    Koi    Ivvafklt^  ^  X*^P*^1    A**"    •*'   eOTiV,  oV   TOVTOft   8*^#T< 
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ftllty— fiftnn  DarkneM  to  Light.  Light  does  not  take  time  to 
traTel  firom  one  place  to  another,  as  soand  and  smell  da*  The 
Diaphanons  is  not  a  bodj,  nor  eflSaTia  from  a  body,  nor  anj  one 
of  the  elements ;  it  is  of  an  adjectiTO  eharaoter — ^a  certain  agencj 
or  attribute  perrading  or  belonging  to  bodies,  along  with  their 
exteDsion.t  Colour  marks  and  defines  the  enrfSace  of  the  body 
qud  Diaphanons,  as  figure  defines  it  qud  extended.  Colour 
makes  the  Diaphanous  itself  yisihle,  and  its  own  Tarieties 
Tisible  through  the  Diaphanous.  Air  and  water  are  transparent 
throughout,  though  with  an  ill-defined  superficial  oobur.  White 
and  black,  as  colours  on  solid  bodies,  correspond  to  the  conditbn 
of  light  or  darkness  in  air.  There  are  some  luminous  objects 
Tisible  in  the  dark,  as  fire,  fungous  matter,  eyes,  and  scales  of 
fish,  &e.,  though  they  hare  no  appropriate  colour.^  There  are 
aeren  species  or  varieties  of  colours,  but  all  of  them  proceed 
from  white  and  black,  blended  in  difbrent  proportions,  or  seen 
one  through  another ;  white  and  black  are  the  two  extremes,  the 
other  Tarieties  being  intermediate  between  them. 

The  same  necessity  fbr  an  intenrening  medium  external  to 
the  Subject,  as  in  the  case  of  Vision,  prermils  also  in  the  Senses  of 
Hearing  and  Smell.  If  the  audibk  or  odorous  object  be  placed 
in  contact  with  its  organ  of  Sense,  there  will  be  no  hearing  or 
smell.  WhencTer  we  hear  or  smell  any  object,  there  must  be 
interposed  between  us  and  the  object  a  suitable  medium  that 
shall  be  affected  first;  while  the  organ  of  Sense  will  be  affected 
seoonoarily  through  that  medium.  Air  is  the  medium  in  regard 
to  Sound,  both  Air  and  Water  in  regard  to  Smell ;  but  there 
seems  besides  (analogous  to  the  Transparent  in  regard  to  Vision) 

•  AiklBt  De  8»ia  •!  Seiwli,  «.  S,  i4S.  a.  U,  mq„  b.  97,  447,  h.  9. 
-nf  «7rM  7*^  Ti  ^f  l^ip,  iXX'  9^  giwif^i^  nt .— EmpwloklM  aflrmtd  thst 
lisbi  InTtUlae  fr^v  th«  8ao  fwdMd  th»  tBt«rT«oinf  tpsM  Mora  it  cmm  to 
the  Mith;  ArittotU  ecmtrsdicto  htm. 

t  Afislot.  Dt  AatoU,  IL  7.  41S,  K  19.    /#r»  <•  t*  #c*T«t  #T;^#tt 

^itff  ^r. — Aiiitot  D«  8«OM  •!  8«uili,  c  1  if  ^t^  •w  f^v  ^irtov  0v#it 
im  m9pt0Tm  Tap  hmftmvtl  /rrir*  T»v  F  4v  T««f  0mi$M0%  hm0mtf9Vf  T* 
fwxKTmm^  0f%  fup  Ir  Mtff  ti,  ^^X^r*  •ri  Ik  rouro  •Vri  t#  ypmfftm^  it  rwm 
€Wf$fiimi¥fm¥  ^Ptp09f—4^n  ^¥  7«^  ip  ^if  rav  0mftM^99  wtpmrt^  4XX' 

t  AriMot  D«  AAimA,  11.  7,  41W  s.  3-24  ;  AriML  Dt  8«ai«  •«  flcaaili, 
c  4, 441,  a.  91.  itrw  eolovra. 
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i^  special  agency  called  the  TraiiB-Sonaxit»  which  pervades  war  and 
enables  it  to  transmit  Sound;  and  oertainlj.  another  speciai 
agency  called  the  Trans-Ol&oienti  which  pervades  both  air  «iid 
water,  and  enables  them  to  transmit  SmelL*  (It  snomH  iihiis 
that  something  like  a  Lnminiferons  Ether  extended^  mobile, 
and  permeating  bodies,  yet  still  incorporeal  in  itself— was  mn 
hypothesis  as  old  as  Aristotle ;  and  one  other  Ether  beaidas, 
analogous  in  property  and  purpose— «n  Odoriferous  Ether ; 
perhaps  a  third  or  Soni&rous  Ether,  but  this  is  less  distincstlj 
specified  by  Aristotle). 

Sound,  according  to  Aristotle,  arises  from  the  shodc  of  two 
or  more  solid  bodies  communicated  to  the  air.  It  implies  locaal 
movement  in  one  at  least  of  those  bodies.  Many  soft  bodies  are 
incapable  of  making  sound ;  those  best  suited  for  it  are  such  ss 
metals,  hard  in  structure,  smooth  in  sur&oe,  hollow  in  shape. 
The  blow  must  be  smart  and  quick,  otherwise  the  air  dips  awaj 
and  dissipates  itself  before  the  sound  can  be  communicated  to 
it.t  Sound  is  communicated  through  the  air  to  the  organ  of 
hearing;  the  air  is  one  Continuum  (not  oomposed  of  adjaoent 
particles  with  interspaces),  and  a  wave  is  propagated  from  it  to 
the  internal  ear ;  which  (ue.  the  ear)  contains  some  air  enclosed 
in  the  sinuous  ducts  within  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum, 
congenitally  attached  to  the  organ  itself,  and  endued  with  a 
certain  animation.  $    This  internal  air  within  the  ear,  exdted  by 

«  Ariitot  De  Anifflft,  II.  7,  419,  a.  25-86 ;  De  Senni  et  Sennli,  c  €,  442, 
b.  80;  Th<imifltiiiii  ad  Arittot  I>e  AnimA,  II.  7*8,  p.  115,  SpeofiL 
TO  8ia0tti'et.— TO  dii^^^et^To  Biocfiop,  The  two  last  namMtrs  not  distmolly 
■tstad  by  Arittotle,  but  are  Mid  to  have  been  fint  applied  by  Xheophiaitea 
after  him.  See  the  notea  of  Treiidelenbiirg  and  Torrtrick ;  the  latter  sappoaaa 
Themiatiui  to  haTo  had  before  him  a  fuller  and  better  text  of  AriatoUe  than 
that  which  we  now  poeeeai,  which  aeema  corrupt.  In  our  present  text,  the 
Transparent  aa  well  aa.  the  Trana-oliacteiit  Ether  are  clearly  Indicated ;  the 
Trana-ionant,  not  clearly. 

t  Ariftot  De  Animft,  II.  8,  419,  b.  10-25.  He  oallsalr  ^taOvp^t^ 
€v^f»virroT-»(420,  a.  1-8).  (ev&ai/MTot  cvo'Xio^ot.  Thcmiatiiii^  P^  H^ 
117,  Sp.  -"  quod  ladl^  diffloit"— Trendeleaburg,  Comm.,  p.  884.)  He  nys 
that  for  aonoroos  purpoaea,  air  ought  to  be  d6'/»ovR— Kmnpaet  or  dansa: 
aound  reverberatea  beat  from  metala  with  onooth  aurfaoe— 420,  a.  26. 

t  Azistot  De  AnimA,  II.  8,  419,  b.  84,  420,  a.  5.  ovrot  8*  (o  i^p) 
tarty  o  woiwv  lucovciv,  otoj^  icivifO^  tfwcxi^t  cai  Cis— Yro^nTuror  /tiv 
ovp  to  KiPTntKW  lif09  iepof  cvtf€j(€£a  fUXP^^  aictnj^,  ixo^  M  €9fK^»ift 
iyp'  6ta  8c  TO  tv  A4pi  €ttniif  Ktvovfuyov  tov  ffw  to  efirw  Vrii«7.     limp 
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ear  k  eoablad  to  tppreoiate  aoeiiTAtely  fhe  moT«m«nts  of  IIhi  tx  Wr» 
na]  ftir,  beoiiiae  it  ham  itnlf  little  or  no  moramont  wiUiiiL  Wo 
caimot  hoor  witb  aay  other  port  of  the  body ;  beoanae  it  it  onlj 
io  the  ear  that  natiira  haa  giTen  na  this  atook  of  internal  air* 
If  water  geta  into  the  ear,  we  oannot  hear  at  all}  beoanae 
thm  ware  generated  in  the  air  withont,  oannot  propagate  itaalf 
'vrithin.  Nor  can  we  hear  if  the  membrane  of  the  ear  be 
diMidered ;  any  more  than  we  oan  aae  when  the  membrane  of 
tbo  eye  ia  diaordered.* 

Voice  ia  a  kind  of  aonnd  peculiar  to  animated  beioga ;  yet  not 
belonging  to  all  of  them,  bat  only  to  thoae  that  inaptre  the  air. 
17atnre  employe  reapiration  for  two  pnrpoaea ;  the  flrati  inditpeo* 
—Me  to  animal  Ufo— that  of  cooling  and  tempering  the  exoeatiTe 
heot  of  the  heart  and  ita  adjacent  parte ;  the  aecond,  not  India* 
panaable  to  lift,  yet  moat  Taloable  to  the  higher  fkcnlttea  of  man 
— aignificant  apeecL  The  organ  of  reapiration  is  the  laiy ox  ^ 
a  man  cannot  apeak  either  when  inspiring  or  expiring,  hot  only 
when  retaining  and  naing  the  breath  within.  The  Sool  in  thoae 
pnrta,  when  gnided  by  aome  phantaam  or  thooghti  tmpeb  the  air 
within  againat  the  waDa  of  the  trachea,  and  this  shock  oaoae« 
▼ooal  aoonda.t 

Ariatotle  aeema  to  haTe  been  tolerably  satisfied  with  the  abore 
explanationa  of  Bight  and  Hearing ;  fbr  in  approaching  the  Sense 
of  SmeU  with  ^  OUadents,  he  begine  by  saying  thai  it  is  less 
definable  and  explicable.    Among  the  fi^e  aeoses^  Smell  sisods 


Vf  TonCrKk-«M  km  Cm— ■■!»  p.  lU  m  UL     V« 

W^       9  9  9  0  W  g 

w€W9f  ▼•  4T\  r9  c«^v  ^A$,mm  vp  #«^t 

t  Aiwiflt.  Im  atTiTi,  ::  t  4:-*.  \  %  rctt  n.  %v  %.  i    ;<-^  « 

0««F^  imtwm.     Or  f*^  -ri*   f«f*«  ^vj^v*  ^#«    #«>«•■»•>  •Vi'«fl«>      .r-. 
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intermediate  between  tlie  two  (Taste  and  Tondi)  thai  operate 
hj  direct  contact,  and  the  other  two  (Sight  and  Hearing)   tiiat 
operate  through  an  external  mediom.     Man  ia  below  oifaer  ani- 
mala  in  thia  aenae ;  he  discriminatea  little  in  amella  cjjee|it  the 
pleasurable  and  the  painfnl.*     His  taste,  though  aaalogovu  in 
manj  points  to  smell,  is  Car  more  accurate  and  diaeriminating, 
because  taste  is  a  yariely  of  touch ;  and  in  respect  to  toneb,  man 
is  the  most  discriminating  of  all  animals.     Henoe  his  groat  aope^ 
riorit  J  to  them  in  practical  wisdom.  Indeed  the  marked  difierenoe 
of  intelligence  between  one  man  and  another,  turns  mainlj  upon 
the  organ  of  touch ;  men  of  hard  flesh  (or  skin)  are  bj  natore  dnll 
in  intelligence,  men  of  soft  flesh  are  apt  and  clever.f    ^la  clmad- 
fjring  names  of  different  smells  are  borrowed  from  the  namea  of 
the  analogous  tastes  to  which  they  are  analogous — sweet,  bitter, 
tart,  diy,  sharp,  smooth,  ^4     Smells  take  effect  through  mir  as 
well  as  through  water ;  by  means  of  a  peculiar  agency  or  aooom* 
paniment  (mentioned  aboye,  called  the  Trans-Ol&cient)  perrading 
both  one  and  the  other.     It  is  peculiar  to  man  that  he  cannot 
smell  except  when  inhaling  air  in  the  act  of  inspiration ;  any  one 
may  settle  this  for  himself  by  making  the  trial.§     But  fishes  and 
other  aquatic  animals,  who  never  inhale  air,  can  smell  in  the  water; 
and  this  proves  that  the  trans»ol£ftcient  agency  is  operative  to 
transmit  odours  not  less  in  water  than  in  air.||     We  know  that 
the  sense  of  smell  in  these  aquatic  animals  is  the  same  as  it  is  in 
man,  because  the  same  strong  odours  that  are  destructiTB  to  man 
are  also  destructive  to  them.^     Smell  is  the  parallel,  and  in  a 
eeitain  sense  the  antithesis  of  taste ;  smell  is  of  the  dry,  taste  ii 

•  Arittot  De  Animft,  IT.  9,  421,  a.  7-12;  Arittot  De Sensa at  Seoali, c 
5,  445,  a.  6,  c  4,  441,  a.  1 ;  De  Partibua  AnimsL,  II.  2.  666,1.  31,  657.  s.  9. 

t  ArUtot  De  Anima,  IL  9,  421,  a.  17-27.  Kara  2^  nyir  i0^^  wXki 
rw¥  aXXtfi^  ^tfwir  eiatf)€p6vrta^  arpifioi  (o  utfOpwrot)'  6to  Koi  ^tpapf 
^utnarott  iini  rmf¥  ^u>tO¥,  arffieioff  ^6  to  cat  €¥  Tip  ffiwtt  rmp  avOpwww 
wapa  TO  alaOijriipiQw  tovto  cii^oi  tvifAfM  xal  A^)V€i^^  wap  aXXo  Ik 
fgffBdw  o«  fi€¥  ^ap  fftXtipoaapgot  aifivet^  t^w  3ia<roiar,  o/  3c  pufXaxO' 
oaptoi  cv0vcit. 

X  AriBtot  De  Animd,  II.  9,  421,  a.  27-32. 

§  Aristot  De  Aoimi,  IL  9,  421,  b.  9-19.  to  a¥W  tov  avaw9%w  p^ 
aleOavfaOut,  liiov  cV«  tvv  avOpiirmw  i^\o¥  hi  w^ipwpwatiu  He 
■eems  to  think  that  thif  ia  not  tme  of  any  animal  other  than  man. 

I  Arlfltot  De  Senra  et  Sensai,  c  6,  443,  a.  3-31,  444,  b.  9. 

n  Aristot  De  AninUl,   IT.   9,  421,  b.  24.     He  initances  brimitooe^ 

tt4f0oXTOV,  ftC* 


Um  aokl;  ihm  oUheftory  inittur  k  %  jwejat  mpUL 
or  washed  ooi  from  bo4h«ir  aad  witar  bjthe 
olfticiint  agnej,  and  aetnig  on  tbe  moaarj  polMtiriitin  of  tte 

Tlua  oMhclorj  inhahHnn  k  warm  as  wall  aa  diy. 
iiialigblfe  and  liaaa  oaaitf  to  Ilia  teaan,  Ilia  moialBia  and 
of  wUdiiftooBtribaiaatoiampar;  tliiaiaaTarToalaiaij 
lor  tha  btaia  k  tfaa  wattaai  aad  ooldaai  part  of'ftha  body* 
warn  aad  diy  iiifltMoooa  aa  «  aotraoiita.  It  k 
^vritfc  a  TMw  to  tbk  ooriaolun  thai  Natoia  baa  plaoad  tfaa  olfreloc^ 
organ  in  saoli  doaa  |»uiimiiy  to  tfaa  bniii.t    Thara  ava  two 


kjnda  of  olfcctofy  nopwiinni ;  onaof  tfaanakin  to  tbaoeoaa  of 
taata  odoot  asd  aafoor  going  togathar  an  aflactiop  (to  a  great 
dagraa)  of  tha  nniriti?a  aonl ;  ao  that  tha  wana  odoor  k  agiaaabla 
"whan  waarabnngiy,  dkagvaaaUa  whan  oar  hangar  k  lolly  ntk» 
fiod.  Thk  firrt  kind  of  hnpiaatkui k  oommon  tomanwilholhar 
nntmala;  botlharaknaaeand,  pcooUartonttn,  anddkoonnaetad 
finom  tha  oenaa  of  taata : — ^rk^  tfiaaeentof  ilowani  angnanti,Ac^ 

WliUA  »gm  arraaahla  or  dkaffraaafala  oonatantlr.  and  ocr  ^»^ 
N atora  baa  aarignad  thk  aaeond  kind  of  odonra  aa  n  priTilaga  to 
man,  baoaaaa  bk  brain,  baing  ao  kiga  and  moiat^  raqoirm  to  ba 
tampatad  by  an  additianal  aloAof  diying  and  wagming  oMhctory 
inflnaoca, 

Tmla  k  a  variety  af  toneh,  and  balonga  to  tfaa  lowar  or 


•  TUt  k  fificah  to  wteitead,  bot  it  MiM  to  b«  vhoi  AmloCk 
-Da  AakiA,  IL  f ,  4tt,  a.  a.    Ufit^  •m^  tmi  f^^,  mv^  • 

^T^v^MV  ff^*v  0v#if  •#;»9t  "**  •0^ffmm9¥  T«  fmSnmv  9f%  J"  htmt^ 

fta.    Ako^  449,  b.  1.7. 

In  tha  ««liM  D*  8mm  at  Smdi,  IhM  k  om  prnKf*  («•  <.  ^•^  k- 

14),  vtoito  AntUtk  ■■!■■  fhai  mMD  k  mvrw V  ^f^^B^pUm^t^^  ia  w^* 
bal Wi «ka aai a mkMfMBt 9MMff» (o.  4b  441,  a.  tl,  aaq)  wb«n  ha  «tt«i 
ttel  MM  doelrim  m  tba  apimm  «f  clb«ni»  bvl  dMtiacUf  rt/otoi  H 

t  Aiktot  !>•  Smm  at  8cMai.«.  4,  444,  a.  10*20.24,  k  1.    iy  7^^  ^i^ 

;  Aiktot  Da    8«om  al  8en«ili,  a.   4,  442,  k    17.  441.   a.  4.1420. 


2m  fa  rJUZarar  tf^c^^kX^r  sai  irf^mfi^  ^X*^  ^^^  f^^a^r  art  a««a 


aka  i^i^am  tka  pltawiw  al  asaU  asanf  tha  para  aad  tdaikiitU 
fi  41  n  i  ISmmm,  p.  44  A.,  47  4.) 
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Nntritive  Soni,  as  a  guide  to  the  animal  in  seeking  or  aToiding 
different  sorts  of  food.  The  Obgeot  of  Taste  is  essentiall j  fiqnid, 
often  strained  and  extracted  from  dry  food  hj  warmth  and 
moisture.  The  primary  manifestatioii  of  this  sensoij  phenc^ 
menon  is  the  contrast  of  Drinkable  and  Undrinkable.*  ^le 
organ  of  Taste,  the  tongae,  is  a  mean  between  diyness  and 
moistnre;  when  either  of  these  is  in  exoess,  the  organ  is  dis> 
ordered.  Among  the  varieties  of  tastOi  there  are  two  fundamental 
contraries  as  in  oolonr,  sound*  and  the  objects  of  the  other 
senses  except  touch— firom  which  the  other  contrasts  are  desiFed. 
These  fundamentals  in  taste  are  sweet  and  bitter;  corresponding 
to  white  and  black,  acute  and  grave,  in  colours  and  sounds.  The 
sense  of  taste  is  potentiall j  sweet  or  bitter ;  the  gustable  otject 
is  what  makes  it  sweet  or  bitter  in  actualitj.t 

The  sense  of  Touch,  in  which  man  surpasses  all  other 
animals,  differs  from  the  other  senses  by  not  having  any  two 
fundamental  contraries  giving  origin  to  the  rest,  but  by  having 
various  contraries  alike  fundamentaL  It  is  thus  hardly  one 
sense,  but  an  aggregate  of  several  senses.  It  appreciates  the 
elementary  differences  of  body  fud  body— hot,  cold,  dry,  moisi^ 
hard,  soft,  Ac.  It  is  a  mean  between  each  of  these  two  extremes; 
being  potentaally  either  one  of  them,  and  capable  of  being  made 
to  assimilate  itself  actually  to  either.^  In  this  sense,  the  tangible 
object  operates  when  in  contact  with  the  skin ;  and,  as  has  been 
already  said,  much  of  the  superiority  of  man  depends  npon 
his  superior  fineness  and  delioacy  of  skin.§  Still  Aristotle 
remarks  that  the  true  organ  of  touch  is  not  the  skin  or  flesh,  but 
something  interior  to  Uie  flesh.  This  last  serves  only  aa  a 
pecaliar  medium.    The  Ustct  that  the  sensation  arises  when  the 

•  Ariftot  De  Ammk,  II.  10,  422,  a.  80-88 ;  Da  Sansn  st  Sanmli,  c  1, 
i86y  b.  16,  4,  441,  b.  18.  6ia  tov  ^pov  co*  ^•wlopf  Infiovaa  (^  0tv<f) 
ffoi  Ki¥ovea  rip  OtpfUf  iroipV  n  to  irfp^p  wapnatrval^€if  gml  cori  rmrro 
^v/tot  TO  ffifPOfiMyov  into  tov  §ipfifU¥ov  {^pov  waOot  ip  Tip  v^/Mp. — 
b.  24.    01^  ravTOff  ^pov  ^X\a  tov  tpoffiLfkav. 

t  Ariitot  De  Aium&,  IL  10,  422,  K  6  16;  II.  11,  422,  b.  28.  rarm 
aTa0¥iffi9  /uat  cvayriw^cvt  ti^at  2o«fli,  fto. 

X  Ariftot  De  Anima,  IL  11,  422,  b.  17-25,  428,  b.  6-27,  a.  424,  a.  8-ia 

§  Ariatot.  Hiator.  Animal.,  I.  16,  494,  b.  17.  Man  ii  Xnrroi€pfMTmron 
t&p  l^tim^p  (Ariatot  De  Partib.  Animal  II.  657,  b.  2),  and  haa  the  toogoe 
alao  looaer  and  lofter  than  any  of  them,  moat  flt  fiar  variety  of  toneh  (660, 
a.  20)  M  well  aa  for  artionUte  ipeech. 
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olg«oi  loQfihM  onr  skm,  does  not  prore  Omi  the  ddn  it  die  true 

organ;  Corif  thareezistadiktliin  exterior  membmie  tarronnding 

oar  bodiei^  we  abcmld  etiU  ftd  the  eeme  ienntioiL   ]IoreoTer,tfae 

body  le  not  in  reel  oonteot  with  oor  skin,  though  it  eppeere  to  be 

•o  ;  there  ie  e  thin  film  of  air  between  the  two^  thongh  we  do 

not  peroeive  it ;  jnst  ee  when  we  touch  en  olgeet  under  water, 

is  »  flhn  of  water  interposed  between,  as  is  seen  b7  the 

of  the  finger.*    The  ddn  is,  thersfors,  not  the  true 

organic  touch,  but  a  medium  between  the  otgeot  and  the  organ; 

suad  tins  sense  doee  in  reelity  agree  with  the  other  senses  in 

haring  » certain  medium  interposed  between  olgeet  and  organ. 

Bat  there  is  this  difBn*enoe;  in  touch,  the  medium  is  dose  to  and 

&  pert  of  ourselTes ;  in  sight  and  hearing,  it  is  exterior  to  our* 

nalres,  and  may  extend  to  some  distance.    In  m^bst  and  hearing, 

the  olgeet  doss  not  affect  us  directly;  it  affects  the  extenial 

medium,  wUdh  again  affects  us.    But  in  touch,  the  object  affects, 

ni  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  influence,  botti  the  "*^^^"n* 

and  the  interior  organ ;  like  a  spear  that,  with  the  same  thrust, 

pierces  the  warrior's  shield  and  wounds  the  warrior  himself  f 

Apparently,  therefore,  the  true  organ  of  touch  is  something 

interior,  and  skin  and  flesh  is  an  interposed  medium.^    But 

what  this  interior  organ  is,  Aristotle  does  not  more  particularly 

dedars.    He  merely  states  it  to  be  in  doee  and  intimate  com» 

mnnication  with  the  great  oentrd  focus  and  prindple  of  all 

eensstion— 'the  heart  ;§  more  dosdy  connected  with  the  heart 


«  Afklot  Ds  Admi,  H.  U,  42S,  K  35-SSL 

t  liMot  Ds  ABiml,  IL  11,  4S8,  a.  6-17.  itm^^  vo  hnw  96 
amt  ^mp  ^^^n/rtgww  rr<  imwmw  /liv  miaOmvofuBm  Tip  t*  imnm^v 
VMi4r  Tt  ly^t,  T£*y  ik  kw^¥  ovx  vr^  ^^^  fiMVofv  iXX*  ium  np  ^irrafv, 
m0W9^  •  li  imwtl09  rXfTfit*  ev  70^  9  ^^rif  wkYt*i0m  tfrarafcv,  iXX* 

Tbis  smlf0(7,  d  tti*  warrior  pi«oad  at  tht  mbm  tim«  with  hit  ahidd, 

fflMtatas  Aiiftotlt't  view  of  tb«  mghth  Catapvy— lM«r* ;  of  whioh  bo 

gifM  mwXi^tmt  M  tht  OT»mpU.    He  eoii<id«n  o  asa*8  eUAhm  sad  ddmilfe 

OS  ■Isniliiis  in  «  ptcolitf  reUtion  to  bia,  liko  a  ptrKmd  tppeitHi- 

sad  alBMfl'aa  0  part  d  himaoUL    It  if  uadar  thia  point  d  viaw  thai  ha 

JMtfv  idIo  a  diftinet  Oataeory. 

t  Arktot  Da  AnimA,  IL  11»  4SS,  h.  23-16.   j  cal  iijXow  an  /vrot  to 

Tov  ovTo^  tlmBffttMcw — TO  furafv  to6  mrruoO  ^  #«Vf- 

I  AriatotDo  Partibua  AdmaL.IL  10,  6M,  a.  80;  Da  THA at  Morli^ 
ct,4f9,a»  12;  Da  Somao  at  YifiL,  0.  S;  4M,  a.  U;  Da  Saoaa  H  Saarill, 
c  2, 419,  a.  2. 
41 
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(he  appears  to  think)  than  any  of  the  other  organs  of  aoDsep 
though  all  of  them  are  so  oonnected  more  or  less  oloeely. 

Having  gone  throngh  the  fiye  senses  ieriaUm^  Aristotle  offers 
▼arious  reasons  to  prove  that  there  neither  are,  nor  can  be, 
more  than  five ;  and  then  disonsses  some  oomplioated  phenomena 
of  sense.  We  perceive  that  we  see  or  hear;*  do  we  peroeiTe  this 
by  sight  or  by  hearing?  and  if  not,  by  what  other  fiusoltyp  f  Aris- 
totle replies  by  saying  that  the  act  of  sense  is  one  and  the  same, 
but  that  it  may  be  looked  at  in  two  different  points  of  view.  We 
see  a  oolonred  object;  we  hear  a  sound :  in  each  case  the  act  of 
sense  is  one ;  the  energy  or  actuality  of  the  Visum  and  Videns, 
of  the  Sonans  and  Audiens,  is  implicated  and  indivisible.  But 
the  potentiality  of  the  one  is  quite  distinct  from  the  potentiality 
of  the  other,  and  may  be  considered  as  well  as  nsmed  apart^ 
When  we  say — I  perceive  (hat  I  see^we  look  at  the  same  act  of 
vision  from  the  side  of  the  Videns ;  the  Visum  being  put  oat  of 
sight  as  the  unnoticed  Correlate.  This  is  a  mental  fact  distinct 
from,  though  following  upon,  the  act  of  vision  itself.  Aristotle 
refers  it  rather  to  that  general  sentient  soul  or  &oulty,  of  which 
the  five  senses  are  partial  and  separate  manifestations,  than  to 
the  sense  of  Vision  itself.§  He  thus  considers  what  would  now 
be  termed  eanaeiousness  of  a  $eniatum^  as  being  merely  the  sub- 
jective view  of  the  sensation,  distinguished  by  abstraction  from 
the  objective. 

It  is  the  same  general  sentient  faculty,  though  diversified  and 
logicaUy  distinguishable  in  its  manifestationsi  that  enables  ua  to 
conceive  many  sensations  as  combined  in  one ;  and  to  compare  or 
'discriminate  sensations  belonging  to  different  senses.|| 

White  and  sweet  are  perceived  by  two  distinct  senses,  and  at 


*  lu  modem  psychology,  the  Ungosge  would  be—"  We  orv  eontoiom  that 
we  see  or  hear."  But  Sir  William  Hamilton  hai  remarked  that  the  word 
Conaoiousneta  haa  no  equiTalent  usually  or  familiarly  employed,  in  the  Qreek 
peycbology. 

t  Ariatot  De  Animfi,  IH.  2,  425,  b.  14. 

t  Ariatot  De  Anim&,  IIL  2,  425,  b.  26,  426,  a.  16-19. 

I  Ariatot  De  Somno  et  Vigfl.,  o.  2,  455,  a.  12-17 ;  Ariatot  De  Anima, 
III.  2,  with  Toratrick*!  note,  p.  166,  and  the  ezpoaition  of  Alenader  of 
Apbrodiaiat  therein  cited.  Xheee  two  paaiagea  of  Ariatotle  are  to  a  certain 
estent  different,  yet  not  contradictory,  though  Torstrick  auppoees  them  to 
beao. 

II  Ariatot  De  Senan  et  SenaOi,  c^  7,  449,  a.  9-20. 
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two  jlirtttct  mosiflntB  of  time;  but  thej  rnoBt  be  oompaied  and 
diecriinineted  bf  one  and  the  same  sentient  or  oogitant  act»  and 
ai  one  moment  of  time.*  Thia  mental  aot|  tfaongh  in  itielf  indi- 
Tiaifalei  baa  yet  two  aspeeta,  and  ia  thna  in  a  oertain  aenae 
atUe ;  jnat  aa  a  point  taken  in  tbe  middle  of  a  lane»  while 
Bible  in  itael(  may  be  looked  npon  aa  the  dosing  terminna  of 
oo^half  of  tfaeline»  andaa  the  eommencing  terminna  of  the  other 
.Imlfl  The  oompariaon  of  two  diiferent  aenaationa  or  thonghta  ia 
thna  one  and  the  aame  mental  fact,  with  two  diatingniahaWe 


Aristotle  derotea  a  chapter  to  the  enqniiy— whether  we  can 
peroeiTe  two  distinct  aenaationa  at  once  (t.0.9  in  one  and  the  aame 
moment  of  time).  He  deddea  that  we  cannot;  that  the  aentient 
Soul  or  ftootty  ia  one  and  indiyisiUe,  and  can  only  have  a  single 
energy  or  actaalitj  at  onoe4  If  two  canaes  of  aenaation  are 
operaiiTe  together,  and  one  of  them  be  mnbh  anperior  in  force,  it 
will  render  na  inaenaible  to  the  other.  He  remarka  that  when 
we  are  preoecapied  with  lond  noiae,  or  with  deep  reflection, 
or  with  intenae  fright,  rtanal  objecta  will  often  paaa  by 
US  maeen  and  nnnoticed.}  Often  the  two  aimnltaneooa  aenaa- 
tiooa  win  oomUne  or  Uend  into  one  compoond,  ao  that  we  ahall 
UmI  neither  of  them  purely  or  aeparately.||  One  aingle  act  of 
eenaational  energy  may  howerer  hare  a  doable  aapect;  aa  the 
same  indiTidnal  object  may  be  at  once  white  and  aweet,  though 
its  whitaness  and  its  sweetness  are  logically  separable.^ 

T6  the  aantient  aonl,  eren  in  ita  lowest  manifeatations,  belong 

•  Ariilol  Da  AanA,  m.  1;  4)6,  b.  la-lS.  eCrt  ^  g9xmpi0pivpi^ 
dMxnmi  mfiruw  in  crr^»r  r*  7XiHrv  t«d  X«v«9G,  iXXA  M  M  Tfri 
m0^  Hfkm  c7mu— <3f<  U  TO  Sr  X/i^tm  in  mpop*  h^ffm  70^  t«  <yX»cv 
T*v  Xwtm»m  mx»pt^T9tf  gmi  ip  AxmpUr^  ^(p0¥^,~^  t9,  alio  XXL  7»  431^ 
ai  Ml 

t  Aiiilot  ]>•  kaSmk,  TIL  a,  427,  a.  10.14.    £#rff^  t^p  mmka^mt  vovt 

ilmiprrmm^  3v  row^im^p  i^n  xmi  o^m,  i  Ik  Imipwtpp  vwa^Uf  ovx  ^*  ^* 
«ya^  Tip  mimf  XPV^  ^fftuuf  iftm. 

It  if  lo  b«  rmarkad  that  in  npt^ining  tbit  BfoUl  prooMS  of  ooopftHaoo, 
AfkteUi^  Ihgm  atrwrnl  tiaMt,  ftppli«0  it  both  to  mUOii^t%  aad  to  roV<* 

42a,  b.  2t.ai,  4v,  o.  a. 

t  Arklot  Do.  8eDM  ol  SmuOI,  0.  7, 449,  a.  §17. 
i  Aiirtot  Do  8<aM  oi  StnmU,  t,  1,  447.  a.  15. 
I  lililot  Do  8mm  oI  SomUI,  e.  7,  447,  b.  ll-2a 
^  Aiiilot  Do  BoQoo  ol  BcoiUi,  c  7.  449.  a.  l^-ia. 
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the  ftdingB  of  pleasure  and  pain,  appetite  and  araraion.*  The 
movements  oonnected  with  these  feelings,  as  with  all 
begin  and  dose  with  the  central  organ — the  heaxi.t  Upon 
are  conseqaent  the  varions  passions  and  emotions ;  yet  not 
oat  oertain  faculties  of  memozy  and  phantasy  accompanying  or 
following  the  fiicts  of  sense. 

Aristotle  proceeds  by  gradual  steps  upward  from  the  sentieni 
Sonl  to  the  Noetic  (cogitant  or  intelligent)  Sonl^-called  in  its 
highest  perfection,  Nona,    While  reinting  the  doctrine  of  Einpe> 
dokles,  Demokritns,  and  other  plulosophers,  who  considered  cogi- 
tation or  intelligence  to  be  the  same  as  scDsible  perception,  and 
while  insistiDg  npon  the  distanctoess  of  the  two  as  mental  pheno- 
mena,^ he  recognises  the  important  point  of  analogy  between  them, 
that  both  of  them  indade  judgment  and  compazison;  and  he 
describes  an  intermediate  stage  ca]]|^  phantasy  or  imagination, 
forming  the  fvansition  from  the  lower  of  the  two  to  the  higher. 
We  have  already  observed  that  in  the  Aristotelian  psychology, 
the  higher  functions  of  the  Sonl  presuppose  and  are  built  upon 
the  lower  as  their  foundadon,  though  the  lower  do  not  ni 
ri)y  iuTolye  the  higher.    Without  nutrition,  there  is  no 
without  sense,  there  is  no  phantasy ;  without  phantasy,  there  is 
no  cogitation  or  intelligenoe.§     The  higher  psychical  phenomena 
are  not  identical  with  the  lower,  yet  neither  are  they  independent 
thereof;  they  presuppose  the  lower  as  a  part  of  their  conditions. 
Here,  and  indeed  Tery  generally  elsewhere,  Aristotle  has  been 
careftd  to  avoid  the  fallacy  of  confounding  or  identifying  the  con* 
ditions  of  a  phenomenon  with  the  phenomenon  itself.    (Mill's 
SyBtem  of  Logic,  Book  V.  ch.  8,  §  8.) 

He  proceeds  to  explain  Phantasy  or  the  Fhantastio  depart- 
ment of  the  Soul — ihe  Phantasms  that  belong  to  it  It  is  not 
sensible  perceptaon,  nor  belief,  nor  opinion,  nor  knowledge, 
nor  cogitation.    Our  dreams,  though  affections  of  the  Sentient 

•  Arifliot  Be  Anima,  H.  8,  414,  b.  8-15 ;  UI.  7,  431,  a.  9 ;  De  Sonao  et 
Vigil.,  c  1,  454,  b.  29. 

t  Aristot  De  Partibns  Ammalinm,  HI.  4,  686,  a.  12. 

X  Aristot  De  Animft,  III.  8, 427,  a.  26. 

§  Aristot.  De  AnimI,  HI.  8,  427,  b.  15.  0arraffM  fpip  frwpov  mi 
ai4r0rfff€ii)9  xal  6<avofaf.-*III.  7,  431,  a.  16.  ov6rroTS  voci  ayeu  ^tarrd^" 
fiarof  ^  V^VX7' — ^  Memorii  et  Reminisoent  c.  1,  449,  b.  8L  yociir  ovr 
^o7i¥  autv  ipatnaafiajof. 
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Sonl,  we  imUj  phtntiinm  in  our  deepi  whan  thtre  ii  no  Tiioal 
■wiMtJon  ;  •?«&  when  awake,  we  haTe  a  phentaem  of  the  Son, 
as  of  a  diak  one  foot  in  diameter — ^thongh  we  b€ili&9$  the  San  to 
bo  larger  than  the  Earth.*  ICany  of  the  lower  animala  have 
aanrible  pereeption  without  any  phantaqr;  eren  thoee  among 
them  thai  have  phantasj,  have  no  opinion ;  for  opinion  impliea 
Cuthy  peraoamn,  and  eome  rational  explanation  of  that  penoaaion 
— to  none  of  whioh  doea  any  animal  attain.t  PhantMy  ia  an 
internal  movement  of  the  animated  being  (body  and  aonl  in  one); 
heliwiging  to  the  Sentient  Sonl,  notto  the  Cogitant  or  Intelligent; 
not  identioal  with  the  nurrement  of  eenie»  bat  oontinned  front 
or  prodnoed  by  thati  and  by  that  alone ;  aooordingly,  aimilar  to 
the  morement  of  lenee  and  relating  to  the  eeme  mattera^  Sinoe 
oor  aenaible  peroeptiona  may  be  either  irao  or  ftlee,  ao  aleo  may 
beoorphantaama.  And  linoetheeephantaama  are  not  only  like  oor 
iflneatione,'bnt  remain  atanding  in  the  eool  long  after  the  objeoti 
of  eenee  hare  pawed  away,  they  are  to  a  great  degree  the 
determining  oanaee  both  of  action  and  emotion.  They  are  raoh 
habitoally  to  animale,  who  are  deatitnte  of  Nona ;  and  often  even 
to  intelligent  men,  if  the  Nona  be  overdonded  by  flieiwue  or 
dmnkenneei  § 

In  the  Chapter  now  before  na,  Aristotle  ia  oarefol  to  dia> 
criminate  Phantasy  from  aereral  other  paychologioal  phenomena 
wherewith  it  ia  liaUe  to  be  oonfonnded.  Bat  we  remark  with 
eome  aorpriae,  that  neither  here,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  hia 
general  Psyobology,  doea  he  ofler  any  exposition  of  Memory,  the 
phenomenon  more  nearly  approaching  than  any  other  to  Phan- 
taay.  Heaappliedthedefieienoyafterwardaby  theahortbat  Tala- 
able  traot  on  Memory  and  Beminiaoenoe ;  wherein  he  reoognisea, 
and  refara  to,  the  more  general  work  on  Psychology.  Memory 
beara  on  the  peat,  aa  distingoished  both  tram  the  present  and 

•  Aiktot  Ds  AaiaaA,  IH  8,  iU,  a.  ^  b.  I;  D«  Soamo  si  Tig,,  e.  % 
446,  a.  aa.     dvovKMi  IT  cIkioi  gaOtvlotm^  c«<  vo4ev#i  roXXa  i*if^op%mk^ 

mSgOiiftm  Tp#ror  T<ra.-*Ibi<L,  c  1,  464,  b.  10. 

t  AiMtot  Ds  AnimA,  IIL 8,  438,  a.  10S2.M. 

t  Afklot  Dt  AaimA.  UL  8, 428,  b.  10-16 ;  !>•  Soomilf,  c  1.  469,  a  le. 

f  Aiiatot  D«  AnimA,  IIL  8,  428,  b.  17.    mmi  wkU  ««t*  minij^  (<.  #. 

i  vnp  ^tnmeiM  Kml  wotum  mat  wm^x"*^  ^^  <X*^' — 1^1*  't  ^^t  a.  6. 

tmi  M  to  iftfUvup  CM  iftoikf  •t^m  (tiU  0aj^«#i«t)  T««f  ««o^i^o«#i, 
roXXa  mt  «vfit  wpamt  fa  fij«,  kc 
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fatiire.    Memory  and  Phantasy  are  in  some  oaaea  ao  alike,  iluit 
we  cannot  diatingaiah  dearlj  whether  what  ia  in  our  mmda  ia  a 
remembrance  or  a  phantasm.*    Both  of  them  belong  to  the 
same  psychological  department— to  the  central  Sentient  prineqde, 
and  not  to  the  cogitant  or  intelligent  Noila.    Memory  aa  well  aa 
Phantasy  are  continnationB,  remnants,  or  secondary  oonaeqiieooeB, 
of  the  primary  movements  of  sense ;  what  in  itself  is  a  phsnfamiij 
may  become  an  object  of  remembrance  directly  and  per  aa; 
matters  of  cogitation,  being  indnded  or  implicated  in  phantafltna, 
may  also  become  objects  of  remembrance,  indirectly  and  by  waj 
of  accompaniment,  t     We   can  remember   onr  prior  acts   of 
cogitation  and  demonstration ;  we  can  remember  that^  a  monili 
ago,  we  demonstrated  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  be  equal 
to  two  right  angles ;  bat  as  the  original  demonstration  could  not 
be  carried  on  without  onr  having  before  onr  mental  Tiaion  the 
phantasm  of  some  particnlar  triangle,  so  neither  can  the  remem* 
brance  of  the  demonstration  be  made  present  to  na  witiumt 
a  similar  phantasm.^     In  acts  of  remembrance,  we  have  a  oon- 
ception  of  past  time,  and  we  recognise  what  is  now  present  to 
onr  minds  as  a  copy  of  what  has  been  formerly  present  to  na, 
either  as  perception  of  sense  or  as  actnal  cognition  ;§  while  in 
phantasms,  there  is  no  conception  of  past  time,  nor  any  Mtnnyy 
recognition,  nor    any  necessary   reference  to    onr  own    past 
mental  states ;  the  phantasm  is  looked  at  by  itself,  and  not  as 
a  copy.    This  is  the  main  point  of  distinction  between  phan- 
tasm and  remembrance ;  II  what  is  remembered  is  a  present 
phantssm  assimilated  to  an  impression  of  the  past.     Some  of 
the  superior  animals  possess  both  memory  and  phantasy.    Bnt 
other  animals  have  neither;   their  sensations  disappear,  they 

*  Ariitot  De  Memor.  «t  Kemin.,  e.  1,  451,  a.  6, 440,  a.  10, 

t  Aristot,  De  Memor.  et  Remin.,  c.  1, 450,  a.  28.  rlpot  {liv  •Zw  imv 
ryf  "i^XV  M'^f^^  eariy  7  fip^fiff^  ffiavtpw  ori  othrep  col  ^  ^mmmauf 
rai  C0TI  fivfffufvtvra  Koff  ovra  /mi^  oWa  ivrL  if>atnajrd^  rora  0V/i5e/9iycot 
o*  oea  fifj  ay€v  ^Patnaaiaf, 

X  Arietot.  De  Memor.  et  Bem.,  0. 1, 449,  b.  20-450,  a.  12. 

§  Aristot  De  Memor,  et  Rem.,  0.  !•  449,  b.  22.  aci  ^ap  ot§»  ^M^rf 
Kara  to  fkviffijovtvuw^  otrriu*  cV  tij  >^X1  ^^^h  ^*  wpar€po¥  Tovre 
iJK0vo9v  ij  fjcOrro  Ij  iyoife€u.'^4b2,  b.  2S. 

ll  Aristot.  De  Memor.  et  Rem.,  e.  1,  450,  a.  28,  b.  80,  451,  a.  15. 
TO  funjfMV€V€ty,  wff  alxd^tn  ov  ifiauiacfM^  cf>«.  miemistius  ad  Aiiitot 
De  MemoriA,  p.  240,  ed*  SpeogeL 
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liavv  no  cndomioe ;  while  endofanoe  10  the  baiii  both  of  phaii- 
tMj  md  momorj.^ 

Bui  thoogh  loiiie  ■niimli  haTO  Momory,  no  uamal  esoopt 
mftn  haa  ft— wwi«ftfifii<f>  TTawnin  nmB  annaana  jhwn  all.^  Aria* 
tetlo  drawa  a  marked  diatinetioii  between  the  two ;  between  the 
(memorial)  vetentiTe  and  reriTing  ftmotionai  when  working  nn* 
conacionaly  and  inaftinetxielj,  and  the  mme  two  ftmedonai  when 
athnnlated  and  gnided  by  a  deliberate  pnrpoae  of  onr  own — whibh 
be  oaOa  Bemtniaoenoe.  Thia  laat  ia  like  a  ayllogiam  or  ooorae  of 
Tatioeinati?e  mftrenoe,  performaUe  only  by  minda  oapaUe  of 
taking  ooonaal  and  oaleolating.  HeoonaiderallemoryaaamoTe- 
nent  pofweding  from* the  oentre  and  organa  of  aenw  to  the  aoal, 
and  atamping  an  impreaaion  therenpon  ^  while  Eeminiaoenoe  ia  a 
oonnter>moTement  proceeding  from  the  aool  to  the  organa  of 
eenae4  In  the  prooeaa  of  Beminiaoenoe,  morementa  of  the  aool 
And  morementa  of  the  body  are  ooigoined,§  more  or  leae  perturb* 
ing  and  dnraUe  according  to  the  tenqperament  of  the  indindnaL 
The  proeeei  ia  intentional  and  deliberate^  inatagated  by  the  deaire 
to aeaibh  fbr  and  reoover  aome  loat  phantaam  or  cognition;  ita 
anooeaa  dependa  npon  the  fret^  that  there  eziata  by  natore  a 
regular  obeerrable  order  of  aeqnence  among  the  moTementa  of 
the  qrttem,  phyaioal  aa  well  aa  peybhioaL  The  conaeqnents 
follow  their  anteoedenta  either  nniTeraally^  or  at  leaat  according 
to  eaalomary  mleei  in  the  majority  of  caaea.|| 

The  oonaeqnentia  (1)  either  like  ita  antecedent,  wholly  or  par* 
tially;  or  (2)  contery  to  it ;  or  (8)haabeenactaally&ltinjnxta> 
poeition  with  ii  In  reminiacence,  we  endeaironr  to  regain  the 
forgotten  conaeqaent  by  banting  ont  aome  antecedent  wherenpon 
it  ia  likely  to  follow ;  taking  onr  atart  either  from  the  preeent 

*  Aiialot  laalyt  Poit«.  IL  99,  K  M.  /t»t^  t«6  «2#A^/mtm. 
It  any  be  NMffked  thet  in  the  Topioft,  AiiiloUe  atgM  a  dielMlie  oltfeeiioa 
•friael  ttdi  or  a  ilailer  doetaiae-Ttopfe.,  IT.  4, 12^  h.  e-ie-^ead  ifiiait 
kte  ova  diflttltioa  eiled  in  the  preoediag  aele,  wUn  he  «ilk /u^^  ea  aj^. 

Compere  tte  fliet  Cheptw  ef  tht  Meteph jiieA. 

t  AjfelQt  De  liemor.  ei  B«m.  c.  S,  45S.  a.  «.  He  dimwe  the  mm 
aietiaelkB  in  Hiet  Aaimel.,  L  1, 4ee,  K  16. 

:  Aitalet  De  Aaimi,  I.  4,  40S>  19 ;  De  Memer.  it  Be^a..  a  1.  45C, 
a.  10,  451,  A.  9.14.    ri  htm^0U^0tn0eml  iwnm  •&»  wwXKmf^^  fw. 

{  AiMet  D«  M«Ber.  •!  B«B.,  e.  t.  4M,  a.  14-21. 

I  Arielet  D«  Hmmt.  el  Bm.«  e.  1, 4<1»  K  10.17.  #v^/^/reeei  ^  «! 
i^y^Mft,  hnUlj  w^^fvnp  ^  c/rt#it  ^U  «y^'e#u  ^  ^71^ 
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moment  or  from  some  other  known  point.*  We  ran  over  man j 
phantasms  nntil  we  hit  npon  the  tme  antecedent ;  the  posaibiility 
of  reminiscence  depends  npon  onr  having  this  within  onr  mental 
reach,  among  onr  accessible  stock  of  ideas ;  if  sneh  be  not  the 
case,  reminiscence  is  impracticable,  and  we  mast  learn  oyer  agmin.t 
We  are  most  likely  to  sncoeed,  if  we  get  npon  .the  track  or  order 
wherein  events  aotnally  occnrred ;  thns,  if  we  are  trying  to  re- 
collect a  forgotten  verse  or  sentence,  we  begin  to  repeat  it  from 
the  first  word ;  the  same  antecedent  may  indeed  call  np  different 
consequents  at  different  times,  bnt  it  will  generally  adl  up  what 
has  habitually  followed  it  before.^ 

The  movements  of  Memory  and  of  Beminiscenoe  are  partly 
corporeal  and  partly  psychical|  jnst  as  those  of  Sensation  and 
Phantasy  are.  We  compere  in  onr  remembrsnce  greater  and  leas, 
(either  in  time  or  in  external  msgnitndes)  throngh  similar  in- 
ternal movements  differing  from  each  other  in  the  same  propor* 
tion,  but  all  on  a  miniature  scale.§  These  internal  movements 
often  lead  to  great  discomfort,  when  a  person  makes  firoit- 
less  efforts  to  recover  the  forgotten  phantasm  that  he  desires ; 
especially  with  excitable  men,  who  are  much  disturbed  by  their 
own  phsAxtasms.  They  cannot  stop  the  movement  once  began ; 
and  when  their  sensitive  system  is  soft  and  flexible,  they  find 
that  they  have  unwittingly  provoked  the  bodily  movements  be- 
loDging  to  anger  or  fear,  or  some  other  painful  emotion.]!  These 
movements,  when  once  provoked,  continue  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  person  that  experiences  them.    He  brings  upon 


•  Arittot.  De  Memor.  et  Bern.,  e.  2, 461,  b.  18.  &o  xal  ro  ^{9*  ^P*^ 
ofiev  poi^oavrs9  Awo  rov  pv¥  1j  oKXov  rivoff  ical  a0'  o^tov  ^  it^oinlov  y 
rov  avv€^vt9 

About  the  sMOciative  property  of  contraries,  aee  again  De  8om&o  et 
Vigil.,  e.  1, 458,  b.  27. 

t  Arittot  De  Hemor.  et  Bern.,  c  2,  462,  a.  6-12.  roXXocit  ^  ^hf  >icr 
ihvvtn%t  avafiwfieOyvai^  ^7^*'*^  ^  ivvarai  mi  wpUm,  vovro  ii 
^ivrtai  Kiyovpri  voXXa,  itof  au  rotavrrfy  KipyOff  KtMif^tP^  y  ixoXovO^^i 
to  irpa»^fUL  TO  7a/>  fi9funj<r$al  ccTi  to  cVcii'IK  hvyafui  Ti^y  Ki¥ov^a¥* 
toOto  2c,  w0r  ef  avTov  ca<  St¥  fy<ti  Kivfj^etov  riyy/^yai,  w^wtp  c^pTTm. 

t  Ariitot  De  Memor.  et  Rem.,  c  2,  452,  a.  3-25. 

S  Aristot  De  Memor.  et  Bem.,  462,  b.  12.  ctrrt  f^ap  cV  avrn  fa  o^w 
^rjfiata  ical  iciinjffcit— irayra  yap  to  c^rot  cXarrfti,  w^wtp  ayaXo^O¥  cei 
la  crrot, 

I]  Arietot  De  Hemor.  et  Bem.,  468,  a.  22.  o  ai/a^c^yi^tfce/Mrof,  ca< 
Ofiptvwv  owfiarucw  t4  Kim^  iv  f  to  wdOot, 
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self  the  reeliiy  of  the  peinfal  emotion ;  jmt  m  we  find  thai  efter 
we  have  Teiy  freqnentlj  pionoonced  a  sentence  or  rang  a  aong, 
the  internal  moveniente  left  in  onr  memories  are  ■ometimee  ao 
strong  and  ao  peraiatenti  that  thej  aet  on  onr  Tocal  organa  eren 
withont  any  Tolition  on  onr  parts,  and  determine  ns  to  sing  the 
•ong  or  pronoanee  the  sentence  oyer  again  in  reality.*  Slow  men 
nre  nsnallygood  in  Memoiy,  quick  men  and  apt  learners  are  good 
in  Beminisoenoe :  the  two  are  seldom  fonnd  together.t 

In  this  aooount  of  Memory  and  Beminisoenoe,  Aristotle 
displays  an  aeate  and  penetrating  intelligence  of  the  great  prin- 
eiplee  of  the  assooiation  of  ideas.  Bat  these  prineiplee  are  opera* 
iiTe  not  less  in  Memory  than  in  Beminisoenoe;  and  the  exaggerated 
prominence  that  he  has  given  to  the  distinction  between  the 
two  (determined  apparently  by  a  wish  to  keep  the  prooednre  of 
nan  apart  from  that  of  animals)  tends  to  peiplex  Ins  deeeription 
of  the  associative  process.  At  the  same  timOt  hie  manner  of 
eharseterising  phantasyt  memory,  snd  reminiscence,  as  being  all 
of  them  at  once  corporeal  and  psychical — inTolving,  like  sensa- 
tioo,  internal  moTcments  of  the  body  aa  well  as  phases  of  the 
conscJonensss  sometimee  even  passiDg  into  external  movements 
of  the  bodily  organs  withont  onr  vditioa ;  all  this  is  a  striking 
example  of  psychological  obserration,  as  well  as  of  consistency 
in  feOowing  ont  the  doctrine  laid  down  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Aristotelian  trsatase: — Sonl  aa  the  Form,  implicated  with 
Body  as  the  Matter,  and  the  two  being  an  integral  concrete 
eepevaUe  only  by  ahetraction. 

We  oonie  now  to  the  highest  and  (in  Aristotle*s  opinion) 
most  hononraUe  portion  of  the  Sonl,— the  Nona  or  noetic 
fiMcnlty,  whereby  we  cogitate,  nnderstaod,  reason,  and  believe  or 
opine  nnder  the  infiaence  of  reason4     According  to  the  uniform 

•  Arirtot  De  Heaior.  et  B«m^  451,  s.  SS-SO.     «*oim  t^  r^ot  To<t 

Xrytir. 

t  Aiistot  De  Meoior.  •!  B«m^  449,  s.  7. 

t  ArieCot  D«  AnimA,  III.  4,  429,  s.  10.    Ufpi  ai  tov  pu^plm^  rov  tI^ 

^^vx4*  i  7<^*^*"*<  ^  9  ^hoci  '*^  ^p«i^i.     He  hiaielf  ddbiM  what  h* 
meeae  bj  vot)t  e  f«w  linae  lower— 439,  a.  BO— end  be  k  CAnlbl  to  epedfj  it 

f  htrnt^uyms  ami  vwXmpfiiaif^i  ^  ^jf^^). 

In  the  preoediag   chapter,   he   ezpteedj  dteoriadBslee  roiy#tf  from 
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Mskeme  of  Axistotley  thia  higbetb  p^ortioii  of  the  ■onl,  tlioiigli 
diBtinet  from  all  the  lower,  pretappoMB  them  elL  As  the  aantiflnt 
Soul  presapposes  the  nutrient^  bo  bIbo  the  oogitaat  Soul  pre- 
BnppoBBB  the  nntrient,  the  Bentient,  the  phaiitBBtie»  the  memoRBl, 
and  the  remixuBcent.  AriBtotle  careiiilly  diBtJngniwheB  the  eantient 
department  of  the  Sonl  from  the  oogitaat^  and  retntea  move  tfaaa 
onoe  the  doctrine  of  thoae  philoaophera  thai  identified  the  two. 
But  he  ia  equaDy  earefol  to  maintain  the  oonelatian  lieiweeu 
them,  and  to  exhibit  the  aentient  fiumlty  not  only  aa  inrolTiDg  in 
itaelf  a  certain  meaanre  of  intelleetnal  diaerimination,  bat  alao  aa 
an  eBBcntial  and  fundamental  condition  to  the  agency  of  the 
Cogitant,  aa  a  portion  of  the  hnman  SonL  We  have  already 
gone  throngh  the  three  BneeeeaiTe  atagea— phantastic,  memorial, 
reminiacen^whereby  the  interval  between  aenaation  and  cogita- 
tion ia  bridged  over.  Each  ef  the  three  ia  directly  dependent  on 
paat  aenaation,  either  aa  reprodnotion  or  aa  corollary  r  eaiA  of 
them  ia  an  indiapenaable  condition  of  maa'a cogitation;'  moreover, 
in  the  highest  of  the  three,  we  have  actoally  alid  nnperoeivcd 
into  the  Cogitant  phaae  of  the  hnman  8onl>~fbr  Ariatotle  dedanB 
the  reminiacent  procesa  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  ayUopam.^ 
That  the  Sonl  cannot  cogitate  or  reaaon  without  phantaama— 
that  phantasmB  are  reqnked  for  the  actnal  working  of  the  hnman 
Kona— he  affirxna  in  the  moat  explicit  manner.t 

The  doctrine  of  AriBtotle  reapecting  Nona  haa  been  a  pnszle, 
even  from  the  time  of  hie  first  oommentatorB.  Partly  frtm  the 
obacnrity  inherent  in  the  anbject,  partly  from  the  defective 
condition  of  hia  text  aa  it  now  atanda,  hie  meaning  cannot  be 
alwaya  clearly  comprehended,  nor  doea  it  aeem  that  the  difiTerent 
paasagea  can  be  completely  reconciled. 

Anazagoraa,  Demokritoa,  and  other  philosopherB,  appear  to 
have  apoken  of  Nona  or  Intellect  in  a  large  and  vagne  aenae,  aa 
equivalent  to  Soul  generally.  Plato  seema  to  have  been  the  first 
to  narrow  and  specialize  the  meaning ;  distinguishing  pointedly 

vToX«;Y^«f.  Thia  last  word  tnroXi^^f  is  the  most  gnsnl  tam  far  Itimmg 
or  cpining,  upon  reaaont  good  or  bad ;  the  variotiei  under  it  ars  ^^r^/uf , 
5ofa,  <f>p6iniint  ko*  rJamtrna  tovti0v.*^87,  b.  17*85« 

^  Ariitot  Do  Hemor.  et  Bern.,  468,  a.  10. 

t  Ariftot  Do  Memor.  et  Bern.,  449,  b.  81, 480,  a.  IB.  ro««y  o^c  irrm 
u»€v  <Pav7aofuno^-^fi  8€  fiv^fini  teal  ^  rmv  vat/7&¥  ovc  oi^ev  ^mtn^^funm 
iarip.^D^  ▲nimA,  HI.  7,  481,  a.  18. 
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(aB  we  hare  ■ftAted  abore)  the  ntiaotl  or  enoepbalio  ■emit  in  iba 
csMuiiiiit  with  its  oironkr  rotfttioDa»  firom  the  two  lower  loiilai 
thoreeie  end  abdomiiud.  Arisioile  agreed  with  him  in  this 
difltbietion  (either  of  aeperate  loiile  or  of  eeperate  ftmotions  in 
the  wmmb  eool) ;  bat  he  ettennated  and  diTetted  it  of  all  ooiw 
fier¥iwi  with  aeperate  oovporeal  lodgment^  or  with  peeoliar 
mofementa  of  anj  kind.  In  hia  psychology,  the  brain  no  longer 
nppeen  aa  the  aeat  of  intelligenoe,  bat  aimply  aa  e  oold,  nioiat» 
end  aapirieaa  organ,  deetined  to  ooanterrail  the  ezoeaaiTe  heat  of 
the  heart ;  whibh  laat  is  the  great  oentre  of  ammal  heat,  of  life, 
and  of  the  aentient  aoaL  Ariatotle  dedarea  Noaa  not  to  be 
eonnected  with,  or  dependent  on,  any  given  bodily  organs  or 
naorementa  appropriated  to  itaelf ;  this  ia  one  main  eiroametanoe 
dietingniahing  it  from  the  nntrient  Seal  aa  well  as  from  the 
aentient  Sool,  eadi  of  which  rests  indispensably  npon  ooxporeal 
organs  and  ageodea  of  ita  own. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  stated  the  relation  of  Sool  to 

Body  (in  Aristotle's  view)  aa  that  of  Form  to  Hatter;  the  two 

together  oonatitating  a  oonorete  indiyidnal,  namerioally  One; 

also  that  Form  and  Ifatter,  each  being  eaaentially  relatire  to  the 

other,  admitted  of  gradatioDS,  higher  and  lower ;  $.g.  a  massiTe 

eabe  of  marble  ia  already  Materia  Formate,  bat  it  is  stQl  paiely 

Materia,  xelatiTe  to  the  statae  that  may  be  obtained  from  il 

Mow,  the  grand  region  of  Form  is  the  cilbstul  bost— the  vast, 

deep,  peroeivaUe,  ciroalar  mass  oirenmscribing  the  Eoamos,  and 

enclosing,  in  and  aroond  its  centre,  Berth  with  the  other  three 

elemente,  tenaoted  by  aab^tanoea  generated  and  perishable.    This 

Cslestial  Body  is  the  abode  of  divinity,  indndiag  maoy  divine 

Beings  who  take  part  in  ita  eternal  rotatione— vis.,  the  Son, 

Moon,  Stars,  Aa,«-aad  other  Goda.    Now,  every  Sool,  or  eveiy 

Form  that  aaimatea  the  Matter  of  a  living  being,  derivea  ita 

vitalising  inflaenoe  from  this  oelestisl  rsgion.    All  seeds  of  lile 

iadade  within  them  a  spiritual  or  gaseoas  heati  more  divine  than 

the  foar  elemente,  proceedipg  from  the  Son,  and  in  natare  akin  to 

the  element  of  theaters.  Such  solar  or  celestial  heat  differs  generic 

esUy  from  the  heat  of  fire.    It  is  the  ooly  sonroe  from  whence 

the  principle  of  life,  with  the  animal  heat  that  aocompaniee  it, 

can  be  obtained.    Seal,  in  all  ita  varietiea,  proceeds  from  hence.* 

•  AiMot  Ds  Ornrnt  Ammal,  IL  S,  78e,b. ».    w^f  ftiy  •{»  y^t 
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Bat  thongh  all  varieties  of  Soal  emanate  from  the 
oelestial  soarce,  thej  possess  the  divine  element  in  very  difEerant 
degrees,  and  are  very  unequal  in  comparative  worth  and  dignity. 
The  lowest  variety,  or  nutritive  Soul — the  only  one  poMoasod  by 
plants,  among  which  there  is  no  separation  of  sex  (in  Aristotle's 
view*) — is  contained  potentially  in  the  seed,  and  is  thus  trans- 
mitted when  that  seed  is  matured  into  a  new  individnal.  In 
animals,  who  possess  it  along  with  the  sensitive  soul  and  among 
whom  the  sexes  are  separated,  it  is  also  contained  potentiaDy 
in  the  generative  system  of  the  female  separately ;  and  the  first 
commencement  of  life  in  the  future  animal  is  thus  a  purely 
vegetable  life.t  The  sensitive  soul,  the  characteristic  of  the 
complete  animal,  cannot  be  superadded  except  by  copulation  and 
the  male  semen.  The  female  being  comparatively  impotent  and 
having  less  animal  heat^  furnishes  only  the  Matter  of  the  fntnze 
offspring ;  Form,  or  the  moving,  fecundating,  cause,  is  supplied 
by  the  male.  Through  the  two  together,  the  new  individual 
animal  is  completed,  having  not  merely  the  nutritive  Soul,  but 
also  the  sentient  Soul  along  with  it.$ 

Both  the  nutritive  and  the  sentient  Soul  have,  each  of  them 
respectively,  a  special  bodily  agency  and  movement  belonging  to 
them.  But  the  Nous,  or  the  Noetic  Soul,  has  no  partner^ip 
with  any  similar  bodily  agency.  There  is  no  special  corporeal 
potentiality  (to  speak  in  Aristotelian  language)  which  it  is  des- 
tined  to  actualize.  It  enters  from  without,  and  emanates  from  a 
still  more  exalted  inflaence  of  that  divine  celestial  substance 
from  which  all  psychical  or  vitalizing  heat  proceeds.§     It  ts 

fi€vw¥  crotj^eiwv  wn  hi  Bitfpipovct  rtfuoiffrt  ai  y/fvxal  ko*  artft£a 
dXXi^Xw,  ovTtJ  got  ^  TOf airny  hianftip^i  0vtfcv  *  nvrmv  fU^  ^fop  «ar  t^ 
cirdpfutTi  iwirapy€i^  owup  iroi6f  yovtfui  eitftu  ra  ^inpftMra^  to  KaXovptmp^v 

*  Arifltot  De  Generat  Animal.,  I.  23,  781,  a.  37. 

t  Aristot  D«  Generat  Animal.,  11.  3,  786,  a.  S2,  b.  4-12. 

t  Ariatot  De  Generat  Animal.,  L  2,  716,  a.  5-17,  726,  b.  88,  728,  a.  17, 
729.  b.  6-27. 

§  Ariatot  De  Generat  AnimaL,  11.  8, 736,  b.  28.  Xtlwrrai  £c  roy  ifovy 
fiovov  6vpa0€u  imiffiit^aij  xal  Ottov  €itnu  fiovov  •  ovO€¥  r^ap  avrov  t» 
iv€prfM  Koivwv€i  ittofLuriie^  ivip^tui.  The  worda  Om¥  9i¥at  fgo¥9¥ 
must  not  be  conatnied  strictly ;  for  in  the  next  following  paaaage,  he  proceeds 
to  declare  that  uil  ^I^XT'^hOC^'V  ^^*^^f^*  or  apx^  partakes  of  the  divine 
element,  and  that  in  this  respect  there  is  only  a  di&renoe  of  degree  between 
one  "^pvj^rj  and  another. 
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■opgriiidBod  upon  the  nutriiiTe  and  MoiMiit  SoqIb,  and  intro* 

dnoQsilMlf  aikaaagao^  the  indiTidiuJ  later  than  both  of  them. 

Hftving  no  part  of  the  bodily  orgaaiam  apeoiaUj  appropxiated  to 

it^  tUa  tarietf  of  Soal — ^what  ia  oalled  the  Nona— atanda  diatiii* 

fl^niahed  from  the  other  two  in  being  perfiwtlj  aeparaUe  from  die 

iMidj  ;*  that  iai  aeparaUe  from  the  organiaed  body  whioh  it  ia 

the  eaaantial  ftinetion  of  the  two  lower  aonla  to  aotoaliae,  and 

with  whioh  both  of  them  are  bonnd  np.    The  Nona  ia  not  aepar^ 

able  from  body  altogether ;  it  belonga  eeaentiall  j  to  the  diTine 

oeleatial  body,  and  to  thoae  Inminariea  and  other  divine  Beinga 

bj  whom  poriiona  of  it  are  tenanted.    Theorizing  oontemplation 

—the  parfwt,  nnolonded,  nnembarraaaed,  eseroiw  of  the  theo> 

letical  Nona— ia  the  aingle  menial  aotiTity  of  theae  diTiniiaea ; 

contemptation  of  the  formal  regnlarity  of  the  Koamoa,  with  ita 

eternil  and  ftmltleaa  rotationa,  and  with  their  own  perfection  aa 

partjoipating  therein.     The  oeleatial  body  ia  the  body  whereto 

Nona,  or  the  noetic  Sonl,  properly  belonga  ;f  qntte  apart  frtnn 

the  two  other  Sonlay  aentient  and  nntritiTei  npon  which  it  ia 

grafted  in  the  animal  body;  and  apart  alao  from  all  the  ne- 

cwaaitiaa  of  hnman  action,  preceded  by  balanced  motiTca  and 

deliberate  choioe.t 

FWmi  tUa  cdeetial  body,  a  certain  inflnence  of  Nona  ia  ijana* 
fared  to  Bome  of  the  mortal  inhabitanta  of  earth,  water,  and  air. 
Thna  a  third  or  noetic  Sonl — or  rather  a  third  noetic  fiinction — 
ia  added  to  the  two  eriating  fnnctiona,  aenaitiye  and  nntrient,  of 
the  animal  Sonl,  which  acqoirea  thereby  an  improred  latitude 
for,  and  oonelation  with,  the  Formal  and  UniTeraal.  We  hare 
already  atated  that  the  aenaitiTe  Sonl  poaaeaeee  thia  aptitude  to  a 
certain  extent;  it  receiTca  the  impreaaion  of  aenaible  Forma, 
without  being  impreeeed  by  the  Matter  accompanying  them.  The 
noMo  Amotion  atrangthena  and  aharpena  the  aptitnde  ;  the  Sonl 
eomee  into  correlation  with  thoee  cogitaUe  or  inteUectiTe  Fonna 

•  AiMot  D«  0«i6nt  ▲asaeL,  IL  I,  7S7,  a.  ia  •  raXov^Mt  i^^ 
^DeAaimi,  IL  2, 413,  b.  16 ;  IL  «,  416.  a.  II. 

t  BMpectfpa  T«  m¥m  M^M,  •••  tb*  oopioae  ottetfoae  ia  IVeadilmbafg^e 
Mit  ed  Afiilot  D«  Aiiii&A,  IL,  7,  S.  p^  S7S. 

$  AmtotBUue.Nikom.,X.8, 117e,b.9a    ^  l^  {Atm^ 'ro^w^mmiw 

^   tm    Otcv  4M>7fi«,  ftmrnrnft^n    hta^^tm^  $%mf^*^  Ir  cff.*^ 
to  ■!»  UetepbTMC  A.  6, 1074,  b.  t6-<«. 
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which  are  inrolTod  in  the  sensible  Fonns ;  *  it  rises  fitxm  the 
lower  generalities  of  the  Second  Philosophy,  to  the  higher  gooe- 
ralities  of  the  First  Philosophy. 

As  the  sentient  or  percipient  Bool  is  the  Form  or  CorralsKle  of 
all  peroeiyables,  and  thns  identified  with  them  in  nature,  aU  of 
them  having  existAnoe  only  in  relation  to  it— mk>  the  oogitant  or 
intellective  Soul  is  the  Form  or  Correlate  of  all  CogitabiHa^  all  of 
which  exist  relatively  to  it,  and  only  relatively.t  It  is  in  fiict 
the  highest  of  all  Forms — the  Form  of  Forms ;  the  inmtftl  or 
sabjective  aspect  of  all  formal  reality. 

Such  at  least  is  the  tendency  and  pnrpose  of  that  noetic 
influence  which  the  celestial  substance  imparts  to  the  hnman 
Soul;  bat  it  is  realised  only  to  a  very  small  degree.  In  its 
characteristic  theorizing  efficacy,  the  godlike  Nona  oonnts  for  a 
small  fraction  of  the  whole  sonl,  though  snperexoeUent  in 
quality.^  There  are  but  few  men  in  whom  it  is  tolerably 
developed,  and  even  in  those  few,  it  is  countervailed  by  many 
other  agencies.  §  The  noStic  function  in  men  and  animals  exists 
only  in  companionship  with  the  two  other  psychical  fhnctions. 
It  is  subservient  to  the  limits  and  conditions  that  they  impose, 
as  well  as  to  the  necessities  of  individual  and  social  action; 
to  all  that  is  required  for  "acting  like  a  muk^"  according  to 
the  Aristotelian  phrase.  Man's  nature  is  complex,  and  not 
self-sufficing  for  a  life  of  theorizing  contemplation,  snch  as 
that  wherein  the  celestial  inmates  pass  their  immortality  of 
happiness.  || 

We  have  thus  to  study  the  noetic  flinction,  according  to  the 
manifestations  of  it  that  we  find  in  man,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
in  some  other  privileged  animals.    Bees,  for  example,  partake  in 


*  Aiictot  De  AninUi,  IIL  8,  432,  a.  6.    «V  To«ff  cjBmi  Toct  aUefjM 
t  Aristot  De  Animl,  IIL  8,  431,  A.  22,  432,  b.  10.     o  vovt  c!^  mA^ 

t  Axiitot  Ethifr  Nikom.,  X.  7. 1178,  ft.  1.    c«  ffap  rai  vf  cKyjry  pucpow 
iarv,  hvyofut  cai  rtfuortfrt  woXv  /taXVoy  watnwp  innptj^u. 
I  Aristot  De  M«mor.  et  Remin.,  c  1,  450,  ft.  Ig. 


g  Arirtot.  Kttdc  Nikonu,  X.  7-8-9,  1177,  h.  24,  1178,  a  22,  h.  W4. 
ie^fftrm  ovp  rotevrmywpot  to  nif$pww€V€aem — o^c  a^apci|v  ^  0^ff 
irff09  TO  ^€«^*i^— o  hi  ToiovTot  aif  •'7  filot  Kptirm¥  ^  wr*  ^ve^mrw. 
OomptM  BmiUr  sentimeati  in  Arittot  MeUphji.,  A.  983,  a.  1. 
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gift  to  a  oartftin  extent;  being  distingiiiBbed  in  this 


a  their  enelog*— waepe  and  hornett.* 
»  and  other  ^^^^^^i^ia^  and  in  man  to  a  still  greater 
theorising  aotiTity  exiato;  bat  it  ia  either  starred, 
baa  to  deal  with  materiala  obaeore,  piwling,  oonfliot- 
ins ;  ^^^  <n  ^  ^y**^  l^'^  ^  practical  inteUect  beoomea 
largely  developed,  throogh  the  pressoxe  of  wanto  and  deairea, 

with  ihe  teaching  of  experience.      In   Aristotle'a 
Ue  peraeption  ia  a  separate  source  of  knowledge, 

^ d  with  judgment  and  discrimination,  independent 

of  the'noStic  ftinction.  Occasionally,  he  refers  the  inteUectoal 
mxpeiiority  of  man  to  the  properly  attempered  comhinati0a 
And  antagonism  of  heat  in  the  heart  with  cold  in  the  brain, 
each  strong  and  pQie;t  all  the  highly  endowed  animals  (he 
Mys)  hare  greater  animal  heat,  which  is  the  essential  con- 
dition  of  a  better  aonl;t  he  reckons  the  finer  sense  of  touch 
b7  man  aa  an  essential  condition  of  the  same  inteU 


•  Afiilot  De  OMMt  Animal,  IIL  7M.  a.  5.  761,  ».  ».    ©Jt**  ^ 

(waaps  aad  honMi  •M«r  ^•••r,  «tfvf/i  -r.  yi^  wr  fuXtrn^.  »  to 
■  ■aiimitiftut  wtpiTTh  tht  nnthut  hiTt  -rr^--"  ^  ^"'^^^  ^  ^^ 
•pabflt  that  b«  alao  apiOiM  to  m«i  of  tbmotiod  and  opeeoUtiTt  acttvitj. 
aa  oooftnalod  with  mm  pradnt  and  fadioioaa  la  aeUon.-S6a  Metaphsro.,  L 
9SS,  a.  l;  olio^  nhia  HIkooi.,  VL  7. 1141.  b.  6.  Bl«>wb#f6  ho  oalla  Uaa 
^opi^a  Motaplijs^  L  1,  MO,  b.  22:  Sao  a  good  noU  of  Tofftoj*  oa 
Ariotot  Do  Aalmi,  Itt  42S.  a.  10,  p.  172  of  bia  Omim^aiMxr-^n^ 
maypoaOajba^  boon  oao  amoag  tha  pliiloaophon  that  Virga  bad  in  baa 

mind,  Oootgiei^  IT.  220, 

••  01a  q^Sn  ilgala,  alOM  hM  anaipla  iMirtl 

SMa  avow  paitaa  OlvlMi  ■aatit.  al  bMaMia 

JBth«lot  diiara:  Daaa  aaaqaa  Ira  p« 


t  Aifatot  Do  OoBont  Animal,  IL  6,  744,  a.  li-3a  ^  *7^04  M  nii^ 
€^a^M^  ^  aiiyoM*  4^p0Pifuinmr9P  yip  im  ^^  ft'^*'  •'^^f* 
Wa  Bay  xonark  that  AifatotU  oonatdait  oold  a%  ia  aoma  oaaaa,  a  poaitiva 
pcepaity;  not  aimplr  aa  tha  abaaooa  or  privation  of  boat  (Da  Fartibna 
AaiaaL,  IL  MS,  a.  18).  T^  baatt  ia  tha  part  whoroin  tha  paycbioal  fira 
(aa  it  w«a)  ia  kapt  boreinf-T^  "f^^  •^^^P  ifLwtwtr^f^i^^  ••^  Tovratt 
T*;*  TorMf-Aiialcl  Da  VitA  ai  Morta,  o.  4,  409,  b.  16.  7^,  j"  ^ 
baaslilol  Uaoa  of  bla  aaooad  Oaorfio  (483),  laaaata  that  be  la  diaqnaliflad  far 
doap  pbilooophioal  atodiaa  by  tha  want  of  boat  fooDd  hia  hMTi. 


MfldM  abttftUfft  flinaa  pcaaofdia  aaatfa*^"  ^*' 
X  Ariftot  Da  Baapiiat.,  c  IS,  477,  a.  16. 
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lectnal  result.*  Sensible  peroeptaon  in  its  five  diTerse 
festationsi  togeiher  with  its  seoondaxy  psychical 
tasy  and  nmpiory,  accnmnlate  in  the  human  mind  (and  in 
anixnalB)  a  greater  or  less  experience  of  particular  £ujtB ;  tram 
some  of  which,  inferences  are  drawn  as  to  others  nnknows, 
directing  conduct  as  well  as  enlarging  knowledge.t 

All  this  process,  aperpetual  movement  of  sense  and  meminy, 
begins  from  in&ncy,  and  goes  on  independently  of  Nona  or  the 
noetic  fonction  properly  so  called ;  which  grows  up  gradually  wX 
a  later  age,  aided  by  the  acquisition  of  language  and  by  inatne* 
tion  conveyed  through  language.  The  supervening  Nons  |n«enp- 
poses  and  depends  upon  what  has  been  thus  treasured  up  hj 
experience.    Though,  in  tbe  celestial  body.  Nous  exists  sepsjstely 
from  human  beings,  and  though  it  there  operates  proprio  siete 
apart  from  sense — such  is  not  the  case  with  the  hnnuoi  Nous ; 
which  depends  upon  the  co-operation,  and  is  sulrjeci  to  the 
restrictions,  of  the  complicated  Soul  and  Body  wherewith  it  is 
domiciled ;  restrictions  differing  in  each  individual  case.    Though 
the  noetic  process  is  distinct  from  sense,  yet  without  sense  it 
cannot  take  place  in  man.     Aristotle  expressly  says— **  Yob 
cannot  cogitate  without  a  phantasm  or  without  a  oontinuoiu 
image."    Now,  the  phantasm  has  been  already  explained  as  a 
relic  of  movements  of  sen8e,^-or  as  those  movements  themselves, 
looked  at  in  another  point  of  view.J     *' When  we  oogitale**  (he 
says)  *'our  mental  affection  is  the  same  as  when  we  draw  a 
triangle  for  geometrical  study;  for  there,  though  we  do  not 
make  use  of  the  fact  that  the  triangle  is  determinate  in  its  mag- 
nitude, we  still  draw  it  of  a  determinate  magnitude.    So  in 
cogitation,   even   when   we  are  not  cogitating  a  determinate 
quantum,  we  nevertheless  set  before  our  eyes  a  (detenninate) 
quantum,  but  we  do  not  cogitate  it  ^[udtenui  determinate."} 
We  cannot  even  remember  (he  goes  on  to  say)  the  Cogitahiha 

•  Ariitot  De  Animi,  11.  9,  421»  a.  2S. 

f  Axiitot  Metaphys.,  A.,  c  I. 

Z  Ariitot  De  Bomniii,  c  1,  459,  a.  15 ;  De  AnimA,  IIL  7,  4S1, 1. 17, 
428,  b.  12. 

{  Arifltot  De  Memor.  et  Bemin.,  e.  1, 449,  b.  IS.  ^rti  M  wf4  ifm^ 
raalan  €tp>rfrfu  iv  toU  w^pl  "ifVXVi  "'^  yo9i¥  ov«  «Vrii»  cTmr  4>atrri9/u[r99' 
avptfioiyti  fap  t3  airro  ToBot  iv  Tip  vouv  9W9p  mil  iv  rip  &«f«MS0itr* 
cVci  Tff  7a/>  ov0€P  wpo9j(ptLfUVOt  Tip  TO  woeiv  wpgeputfov  cimi  tov 
tptf^tSfVoVf    Ofuot   ripa0op€v   wpiofuvov    aroTa    to    yotfoV*    jtai  e  99V9 
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•wifthont  ***  pha&ium  or  ienaible  inuigo ;  to  thai  oor  iiMinoKy  of 
tbem  it  only  bj  way  of  oonoomitanoe*'  (indizaot  and  aaoondaiy).^ 
Fliaiiteaj  ia  thoa  abtolntely  indispimanbla  to  oogiCation:  flrat 
to  canTing  oa  Aa  prooaiB  at  allj  nost  to  romambaring  it 
after  it  ia  pait  Witfaoat  aitbar  tba  TiaQda  phintawn  of 
objaela  aaen  and  toooliad,  or  tha  andlUa  phantaam  of  worda 
liaard  and  ramambaredy  tha  Nona  in  bnmaa  bainga  woold  ba  a 
nalKtf.t 

Wa  aaa  tbat  thoogb  Ariatoila  raoogniaaa  a  ganaral  dialinetion 
batwaan  pbantvy  and  oogitation,  and  allndai  to  many  •»*^»»^«  aa 
baTing  tba  foroMr  witfaoat  attaining  to  tha  kttar,  yat  ba  alao 
dadaiaa  tbat  in  man,  wbo  poMeaeei  both,  not  only  ia  cogitation 
dapandant  npon  phantasy,  bat  phantasy  pasMa  into  oogitition  by 
gradatkma  afanoat  imparoaptibla*  Inr^podtothapraolioilifipli- 
caticMi  of  Koas  (L$^  to  animal  moremanta  datarminad  aithar  by 
appalita  or  by  reaaon),  ha  finds  a  great  dilBcaliy  in  kaaping  up 
tha  distinction  olearly  tnarkad,  Sabetantially  indaad  ha  lata  it 
drop.  Whan  ba  spadca  of  phantasy  as  baing  aither  oeloalating 
or  peroaptiTa,  wa  ara  onabla  to  eaa  in  what  reapaot  eobalaliRf 
pkamiatjf  (whioh  ha  etatee  not  to  balong  to  othar  animate)  di&ra 
from  an  anort  of  oogitationi  %  iDdaadi  ha  epaaks  wiw  soma 
difHdimfia  raapacting  any  distribation  of  parta  in  tha  sama  Bool; 


yrM«r. 

8m  Dt  8msB  ft  SioeiUp  e.  6,  44«,  b.  17;  Da  AnlmA»  lU.  8,  iS2,  s.  t. 
TL»  sboTS  psMsgib  extosctad  from  tha  trMtSat  De  MemoriA  si  Bml,  sppMn 
to  b«  M  clsir  a  itstsnant  of  tht  aisia  iootriDS  of  NoodaallHB  M  eta  b«  liDaod 
in  Hotto  or  Boi^olfly.  In  tbo  MztMnth  Mdion  of  tbo  Intiodaolion  to  tbo 
rrinoiplw  of  Hnaui  Knowlodgo,  Bcrkeloy  Myo— ''And  lun  It  miMt  bo 
sokaowlsdgod  that  a  nsn  may  ooMidor  a  flgmo  aoroly  t  trionaiilsr,  wMioat 
■timiltnf  to  tlio  poTtifflikT  qnalitiot  of  tbo  aaglat  or  rtUtioos  of  tho  lidoo. 
In  liks  maaam  wo  may  ooondar  Polar  ao  fiv  f oiib  aa  SBaa,  or  ao  &r  fotb  aa 
withoot  fraflftiaa  tba  fovasMntionad  Idea,  oltbM^  of  nuui  or  aabaal, 
MMtkMt  upttmmi  i$  mU  mmidmi.'^^'^mM^  bsa  aotimprotad 
vpoa  tba  atataaaaot  of  AriaiotU. 

•  Axiatot  Da  Memor.  at  fiamin.,  o.  1,  4M»  a.  It. 

t  Abovt  aaaaa  and  baarinf  » aa  tbo  fandamantaof  iatallaot,  aaa  Ariatot 
da  8aaaa  at  BmaiU,  0.  1.  497,  a.  M7. 

I  Axiatot  D^  Animi,  IH.  10,  4SS,  a.  10,  b.  It-ia     a/Tit  t^v  0ayT». 
mUw  Ti^ffi^  iM  ppfi^lp  Tivo— 0aafTo#/c  M  roro  4  ^^^^^  4  mUOffuni  • 
YtfVTV*  ^^^  avp  ««<  TO  dXX«  Cm  ^«Wxa<.— A]ao»  UL  7,  Ul,  b.  7. 
42 
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Baspeciiing  that  such  distribution  is  not  real  bnt  logioal ;  yoa  mar 
subdivide  as  much  as  you  choose.* 

It  appears  thus  dear  that  Aristotle  restricts  the  Nous  or  noiik 
function  in  man  to  the  matters  of  sense  and  experience,  physical  or 
mental,  and  that  he  considers  the  phantasm  to  be  an  oimnntiil 
accompaniment  of  the  cogitative  act.    Yet  this  does  not  at  all 
detract  from  his  view  of  the  grandeur,  importanoe,  and  wide  range 
of  Surrey,  belonging  to  the  noetic  function.    It  is  the  partioii  of 
man's  nature  that  correlates  with  the  abstract  and  uniTeraal;  but 
it  is  only  a  portion  of  his  nature,  and  must  work  in  conjiuictiQn 
and  harmony  with  the  rest.    The  abstract  cannot  be   xvally 
separated  from  the  concrete,  nor  the  universal  from  one  or  otlier 
of  its  particulars,  nor  the  essence  from  that  whereof  it  ia  the 
essence,  nor  the  attribute  from  that  of  which  it  is  the  attribute, 
nor  the  genus  and  species  from  the  individuals  comprehended 
therein ;  nor,  to  speak  in  purely  Aristotelian  language,  the  Farm 
from  some  Matter,  or  the  Matter  from  some  Form*     In  all  these 
cases,  there  is  a  noiionai  or  logical  distinction,  impreaaing  the 
mind  as  the  result  of  various  comparisons,  noted  by  an  appro- 
priate term,  and  remembered  afterwards  by  means  of  that  term 
(that  is,  by  means  of  an  audible  or  visible  phantasm)  ;  bnt  real 
separation  there  neither  is  nor  can  be.      This  is  the  cardinal 
principle  of  Aristotle,  repeated  in  almost  all  his  works;  lus 
marked  antithesis  against  Plato.     Such  logical  distinctions  as 
those  here  noticed  (they  might  be  multiplied  without  number)  it 
belongs  to  Nous  or  the  no^'tio  function  to  cognise.    Bnt  the  real 
objects,  in  reference  to  which  alone  the  distinctiona  have  a 
meaning,  are  concrete  and  individual ;  and  the  cognizing  Subject 
is  really  the  entire  man,  employing  indeed  the  no§tic  function, 
but  employing  it  with  the  aid  of  other  mental  forces,  phantasnut 
and  remembrances,  real  and  verbal. 

The  noetic  Soul  is  called  by  Aristotle  '  the  place  of  Forms, 
the  potentiality  of  Forms ;  tho  Correlate  of  things  apart  from 
Matter.'  f  It  cogitates  these  Forms  in  or  along  with  the  phan- 
tasms ;  the  cogitable-Forms  are  contained  in  the  sensible  Forms ; 
for  there  is  nothing  really  existent  beyond  or  apart  from  visible 
or  tangible  magnitudes,  with  their  properties  and  affectioDS, 

•  Ariitot.  De  AnimA,  III.  9,  482,  a.  28. 

i-  Aiifltot.  De  Anim&,  III.  4,  429,  a.  27,  b.  22. 
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aad  wiftfa  the  ■o.qJlad  abttnotknift  ooomdered  bj  the  geom* 
HeiMWi  witfaont  mamkiib  peroaptkn,  %  bua  omi  ndtiMr 
nor  nndflnfcaiid  uiy  thing;  in  all  his  tiiMrstioal  oonttm* 
plalioni,  he  leqniiee  lome  phwiteiin  to  oontemplate  elong  with 


Herein  liee  one  of  the  main  diatinetiona  between  the  noitio 
d  the  aantient  aonla.  The  aentient  deala  with  pertionlara,  and 
ooRelatea  with  external  bodiea;  the  noitio  apprehends  nniTeraala, 
whieh  in  e  oertain  aenae  are  within  the  aonl :  henoe  a  man  oan 
oogitate  whene?er  or  whatever  he  chooesa,  bat  he  oan  see  or  tonoh 
only  what  ia  prasent.f  Another  distinotion  ii|  that  the  aentient 
•ool  ia  embodied  in  apeeial  oigmns,  eaeh  with  determinate  oapa- 
citaee,  and  oonelating  with  estemal  olgeota»  -themselres  alike 
determinate,  aoting  only  nndsr  oertain  oonditions  of  locality.  The 
poeeibilitisa  of  aenaation  are  thna  from  the  bsginning  limited ; 
moraofer,  a  oertain  relatiTe  proportion  most  be  maintained  be- 
tween the  Psroipient  and  the  PerosivaUe ;  fbr  extreme  or  Tiolent 
eonndSy  ooloors,  Ao.,  prodnoe  no  eensation ;  on  the  eontrarj ,  thej 
deaden  the  aentient  oigan.^  Bnt  the  noMo  aonl  (what  is  oalled 
the  Nona  of  the  Sonl,  to  nas  Aristotle*s  hngnage)!  is  nothing  at 
all  ia  aotnalitf  before  its  noitio  f onetioa  eommenoe^  thoogfa  it  ia 
ererything  in  potentiality.  It  ia  not  embodied  in  any  eoiporsal 
organ  of  its  own,  nor  mingled  aa  %  new  elementary  ingredient 
with  the  body ;  it  doss  not  eorrslate  with  any  external  olqeets ; 
it  is  not  so  spsdaDy  attached  to  some  partienlars  as  to  maks  it 
antipathetic  to  others.  Acoordingly  its  possibilities  of  oogitation 
are  unlimited ;  it  apprtbendf  with  eqoal  Cicility  what  is  most 
cogitable  and  what  ia  least  cogitable.  It  is  thorooghly  indeter- 
minate in  its  nstnn,  and  ia  in  &ct  ai  bst  e  mors  milimited 


•  AtiiM.  Ds  AafiBl  m.  7,  4S1,K  L    rk  nip  ^  tOff  t#  p^ff"^ 
i^Offtmit  rm  wm^m  d^nw^  t«  ▼•  dm  itUum^t  K^00tspm.  gmi  ##«  f^ 


«««Vfra^r  c{fft  cm  wt^'  mms  Urn  ^mirf  0^79  ^if  mi^Omp^i^p^  9^*1^^^ 

Btmpup,  " 

DtAmii4.ILS,417.kn 
D«  Aen4»  m.  4, 41>,  s.  M 
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cogitative  potentiality.;*  Uke  a  taUeti  upon  wbieh  no  letten 
have  as  yet  been  writteni  but  npon  whibh  all  or  any  letfaera  wta§ 

he  written,  t 

We  have  already  said  that  the  Nona  of  the  hnmnn  aool 
emanates  from  a  peculiar  inflnenoe  of  the  celestial  body,  iHiieh  ii 
the  especial  region  of  Form  in  the  Koamos.    Tfaroagli   H  we 
acquire  an  enlarged  power  of  apprehending  the  abstmet  and 
universal ;  we  can  ascend  above  sensible  forms  to  the  oogiiable 
forms  contained  therein;  we  can  consider  sll  fannB  in  tiiBiD- 
selves,  without  paying  attention  to  the  matter  wherein  thej  aze 
embodied.    Instead  of  considering  the  concrete  solid  or  liquid  be> 
fore  us,  we  can  mentally  analyze  them,  and  thus  study  solidity  la 
the  abstract,  fluidity  in  the  abstract    While  our  senses  judge  of 
water  as  hot  and  cold,  our  mMc  function  enables  na  to  s^ipn* 
date  water  in  the  abstract ;  to  determine  its  essence^  smd  to 
furnish  a  definition  of  it$    In  all  these  objects,  as  oomhinatjotw 
of  Form  with  Matter,  the  cogitable  form  exists  potentiallj ;  and 
is  abstracted,  or  considered  abstractedly,  by  the  cogitant  Nods.§ 
Yet  this  last  cannot  operate  except  along  with  and  by  aid  of 
phantasms  (as  we  have  already  seen)— of  impressions  reviTed  or 
remaining  from  sense.    It  is  thus  immersed  in  the  materials  of 
sense,  and  has  no  others.    But  it  handles  them  in  a  way  of  its 
own,  and  under  new  points  of  view ;  comparing  and  analyzing; 
recognizing  the  abstract  in  the  concrete,  and  the  universal  in  the 
particular ;  discriminating  mentally  and  logically  the  one  from 
the  other;  and  noting  the  distinction  by  appropriate  terms. 
Such  distinctions  are  the  Noumena,  generated  in  the  process  of 
cogitation  by  Nous  itself.    The  Nous,  as  it  exists  in  any  indi- 
vidual, gradually  loses  its  original  character  of  naked  potentislitf  , 
and  becomes  an  actual  working  force,  by  means  of  its  own 
acquiredmaterials.il  Itisanaggregateof  Noumena^allof  themin 
nature  identical  with  itself;  and  while  cogitating  them,  the  Kodi 
at  the  same  time  cogitates  itsel£    Considered  abstractedly,  ^lart 


•  Ariitot  Be  Animft,  IIL  4,  429.  a.  21.  war€  fi^V  avrov  mttm  0mv 
firfi€fLiap  iX\'  fj  rawffv^  on  hfvwroif* 

t  Azirtot  De  Aninil^  III.  4,  480,  a.  1. 

::  Aratot  De  Aniinft,  HI.  4,  429,  b.  10. 

§  Ariftot  De  Animl^  lU.  4,  430,  a.  2-12. 

0  Ariatot  De  Animft,  II.  6,  417,  b.  28 ;  UI.  4,  429,  b.  7.  oW  MpfTRi 
€P€py€7v  ii"  avrov. 
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from  flMttar,  Hmy  niai  only  in  tbe  mmd  itedf ;  in  thaorstioftl 
■pmmlitioiii  tfa«  GognoMena  and  ifaa  Oognitnm  an  idontioiL 
Bst  thaj  «ra  not  nallj  wpanUa  from  matter,  and  bara  no 
raalitj  apart  from  it* 

Tha  diilraolam^  jai  at  iba  aama  lima  oondation,  baiwaan 
Tonn  and  Mattart  penradaa  all  natoia  (Axiatotta  afirma),  and 
wflll  ba  fimnd  in  iba  Nona  aa  daeirbara.  Wa  mnat  rooog- 
niaa  an  IntallaotQa  Agona  or  oonatmoliTa-— and  an  IntaUactoa 
PiHana  or  xaoapliTa.t  Tba  Agana  ia  tiia  great  iniellaotiial 
anargy  parrading  tba  oalaalial  body,  and  acting  npon  all  tbe 
animala  auaoaptibla  of  ita  oparation ;  analogona  to  li^t»  wbiob 
ilhiminataa  tba  diapbanooii  madinm,  and  ala?ataa  wbnA  waa 
mora  potential  ookmr  into  odkmr  aotoal  and  Tiaifala.^  Tbe 
PiatiaDa  la  tba  intaUaotoal  raoaptiTitj  aotad  vpoo  in  aaeb  in- 
drridnal,  and  oapabla  of  bamg  mada  to  oogitete  arary  tbing; 
antarior  to  tba  Aganai  in  tima»  ao  &r  aa  ragaida  iba  indiTidnal 
aa  a  ganaral  frot  (wban  wa  ata  talking  of  man  aa  a 
i),  not  antarior  a?an  in  lima,  bnt  ooniBlativa.  Of  tba 
two,  tba  Intallaotiia  Agana  ia  tba  mora  TanaraUa ;  it  ia  pnro 
inteDaotnal  aaargy^  nnmiTad,  nnimpraaaibla  from  wiibont,  and 
aapaiabia  from  all  animal  body,  tt  ia  tbia,  and  nothing  mora, 
wban  oooaidarad  apart  frtmi  animal  body;  bat  it  ia  tban 
•tamal  and  immortal,  wbila  tha  IntaOaetna  Patiana  pariahaa 
witb  tba  vamaining  aool  and  witb  tba  body.  Tat  tbongfa  tba 
IntaDaotna  Agana  ia  tbaa  atamal,  and  tboogb  wa  bara  part  in 
a,  wa  cannot  xamambar  any  of  ite  oparationa  antnior  to  oar  own 
malnritj ;  for  tba  oonoarranoe  of  ite  Intellaotaa  BiUaana,  wbibh 


•  Aiktot.  Dt  Animi,  m.  4,  429,  b.  9,  430,  a.  8-7. 

t  Aiiilot  Da  ABiaa,  IIL  $,  480/a.  U. 

t  AiMot  Dt  AaimA,  IIL  6, 490,  a.  la.  mm  c^r  •  ^Or  TM«6r»t  voOt 
VY  Ti^i^va  76f«#tfM,  •  M  Tip  vitf«^T«  v«M<v,  m9  /fit  Tit,  •IIn'  ti  06?- 
rpmrmp  «yi^  tiv«  gml  to  0^  W9t9i  tA  hpwmfmi  itnm  x^fkaftm  ip9f^^iuf 
X^A—^**  AiiitoUA  bwt  flhiftnlat  rovt  roiifTt«of  by  0^  and  Zj^tn ;  •a4 
w  kaov  wbttt  Tiaw  ha  tik«  of  0k>T  (Dt  AAim4,  II.  7, 419,  b.  9),  m  tha 
imfjma,  or  ^f«f  t*6  Im^ayOi  which  4i9pkmmm  b«  txpUiaf  to  bt  a 
0wrM  Tct  i¥vwapxav^%  iw  iJp*  mml  v6«Ti  csi  itf  Ty  iMtf  Ty  1pm  emfutfu 
Jadfiaf  by  this  fllnitntioo,  it  ■iwu  propw  to  oooplo  tba  ro^t  voiifriMt 
hwa  with  hit  dodaxvtioa  ia  Do  OoMrot  Aoinal,  IL  796,  b.  39,  797,  a.  10. 
Tor  povr  /Mror  Bvp^B^w  4w9tem¥mt  ami  0mp  •Ipmt  fUp^pi  ho  Qaanot  ooo* 
•idor  tha  ro^  voifTMot  whioh  io  ol  tho  aitaii  of  Fona,  ao  bikaging  te 
ooA  iadiTidaal  BMB,  liko  tho  Mdf  anAfTic^. 
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begins  and  ends  with  ns,  is  indispensaUe  both  to 
and  to  thought.* 

We  see  here  the  fnll  extent  of  Aristotle's  difference  froiii  the 
Platonio  dootrine,  in  respeot  to  the  inunortaliiy  of  the  SmL     He 
had  defined  the  Soul  as  the  first  aotualisation  of  »  body  lumng 
potentiality  of  life  with  a  determinate  organism.     This  of  oonzae 
implied,  and  he  expressly  declares  it^  that  Soul  and  Body  in  cadi 
individual  case  were  one  and  indivisible,  so  that  the  Kml  cf 
Sokrates  perished  of  necessity  with  the  body  of  Sokrates.t    But 
he  accompanied  that  declaration  with  a  reserre  in  favoiir  of 
Nous,  and  especially  of  the  theorizing  Nous;  which  he  reoogniaed 
as  a  different  sort  of  Soul,  not  dependent  on  a  determinate  bodOy 
organism,  but  d^ble  of  being  separated  from  it,  as  the  eternal 
is  from  the  perishable.^    The  present  chapter  informs  na  how  fisr 
such  reserye  is  intended  to  go.    That  the  theorizing  Nona  is  not 
limited,  like  the  sentient  soul,  to  a  determinate  bodily  organiBm, 
but  exists  apart  from  that  organism  and  eternally — is  Tnaintained 
as  incontestable ;  it  is  the  characteristic  intelleotnal  aotivity  of 
the  eternal  celestial  body  and  the  divine  inmates  thereof^    But 
the  distinction  of  Form  snd  Matter  is  here  pointed  out^  aa  pre> 
vailing  in  Nous  and  in  Soul  generally,  not  less  than  throughout 
all  other  Nature.    The  theorizing  Nous,  as  it  exists  in  Sokrates, 
Plato,  Demokritus,  Anazagoras,  Empedokles,  Xenokrates,  Ac,  is 
individualized  in  each,  and  individualised  differently  in  each.    It 
represents  the  result  of  the  Intellectus  Agens  or  formal  Noos, 
universal  and  permanent,  upon  the  InteUectus  Patiens  or  noStic 
receptivity  peculiar  to  each  individual ;  the  co-operation  of  the 
two  is  indiqmnsable,  to  sustain  the  theorizing  Intellect  of  any  in- 

•  Arifttot  De  AnunA,  IIL  6, 480,  a.  18.  rai  oSrot  o  yo&t  {us.  wwfn- 
>f)  x^P^^^^^  ''^  awaOrjt  koa  Afu*^^9^  rij  ovat^  i^v  cyc^cm  •  U  jm^ 
Tipuurrepoif  to  voiovv  toO  vdaxoyrotf  koI  if  ^fiX^  ^V  *>Xyt  *»  S« 
\wpic0u9  V  itm  fJLoyop  tovO*  owep  iari^  icat  jovro  ftdyov  iOa^arop  m 

<p0ap7O9f  Kal  av€v  rovrov  ovOey  ¥0€i.  In  this  obicttre  and  difficolt  dttptv 
(difficult  eTen  (o  Theopbrarto*  the  friend  and  pnpQ  of  the  author),  we  have 
given  the  beet  meaning  that  the  worda  leem  to  admiL 

t  Aristot  De  AnimH,  II.  1,  413,  a.  8,  b.  7. 

X  Aristot  De  Animft,  H.  2,  413,  b.  25.  wwpt  M  rev  red  mi  t^ 
$€vfnfruaJ9  ivyafumt  ovliv  vw  0avt^ov,  dXX'  c*oun  V^vx7t  ^ei^ot  Snpev 
mIuiu^  xal  rovro  fiopoy  i^tixnai  X'^P^Z^^^h  ^oo^f^P  ^^  iiiht»¥  t»v 
ipOaprtov, 
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t  dividnftl  nuuL  Bnt  the  InteDeeiot  Pfttieii8»  or  BeoepiivuA, 
periahet  along  with  the  indiyidiiaL  Aooordixigl7»  the  intdleotnal 
life  of  Sokxmtos  caimot  be  oontixmed  ftrther.  It  cannot  be  pro- 
loaiged  after  hia  aenaitiTe  and  nntritiTe  lift  baa  oeaaed;  the 
noetie  fimetion,  aa  it  eadata  in  him,  iaaaljeotto  the  aamelimite  of 
duration  aa  the  other  ftinotiona  of  the  Sonl*  The  inteUeotoal 
nutfi  la  no  more  immortal  than  the  aentient  man. 

Snob  ii  the  opinion  here  delivered  by  Aristotle.  AnditfoUowa 

indeed  aa  a  diatinet  corollary  from  hia  doehine  respecting  animal 

maod  vegetable  procreation  in  general.    IndiTidnality  (the  being 

XTnom  Nomero  in  a  apedea)  and  immortality  are  in  hia  Tiew  in* 

oompatible  fiMsta ;  the  one  ezdndea  the  other.    In  assigning  (aa 

be  ao  often  doea)  a  final  canae  or  pnrpoae  to  the  wide-spread  fact 

of  procreation  6t  apedea  by  ammala  and  Tegetables,  he  tells  ns, 

that  erery  individnal  living  organism,  having  once  attained  the 

advantage  of  existence,  yeama  and  aspires  to  prolong  this  for 

ever,  and  to  become  immortal.    Bat  this  aspiration  cannot  be 

realised ;  Nature  baa  forbidden  it^  or  is  inadequate  to  it ;  no 

individual  can  be  immortaL    Bdng  precluded  from  separate 

immortality,  Oe   individual  approachea  aa  near   to   it  as  is 

poaaible,  hj  generating  a  new  individual  like  itaelf^  and  thus 

perpetuating  the  apedea.     Bach  is  the  explanation  given  by 

Aristotle  of  the  great  fact  pervading  the  sublunary,  organised 

world ;*  immortal  spades  of  plants,  animals,  and  men — through 

a  anccesnon  of  individuals  each  essentiaUy  perishable.     The 

general  idctrine  applies  to  Nous  as  well  as  to  the  other  functions 

of  the  Soul.    Nous  is  immortal  \  but  the  individual  Sokratea, 

considered  aa  noiHac  or  intellectual,  can  no  more  be  immortal 

than  the  aame  individual  considered  as  seutient  or  reminiscent 

We  have  already  stated  that  Nous— Intellect-^the  noetic 
fnnctioQ — ^is  that  fiumlty  of  the  Soul  that  correlates  with  the 
abstract  and  univertal ;  with  Form  apart  from  Matter.  lU  pro- 
oeas  is  at  once  analytical,  sjmtbetical,  and  reteotive.  Nature 
presents  to  us  only  concretes  and  particalars,  in  a  perpetual 
course  of  change  and  reciprocal  action ;  in  tliete  the  abstract  and 
universal  are  immersed,  and  out  of  these  thivy  have  to  be  disen* 
gaged  by  logical  aoal/tis.     That  the  abstract  is  a  df rivatire  from 


Dt  GcMrat  AdIbsI.,  IL  1,  7BI.  b.  «1.  s^. ;  Dt  Aslml,  11. 
4,  415,  a.  IS,  ssq.  i  £cofM»iks»  I.  t,  \M,  b.  U. 
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the  concrete,  and  the  nniyersal  from  particalara— is  the  dootrinB 
of  AriBtotle.    Ascending  from  particolan,  the  analysis  is  ottinsd 
80  &r  that  at  length  it  can  go  no  &rther.    It  continaes  to  divide 
until  it  comes  to  inddvinhlet^  or  simple  notions,  the  highflst  ah- 
straetions,  and  the  largest  nniyersals.    These  are  the  elamflDti 
cat  of  which  nniyersal  propositions  are  formed,  the  first  jnreoiisBes 
or  principia  of  demonstration.    ITnphilosophical  minda  do  not 
reach  those  indwmbUi  at  all :  bnt  it  is  the  function  of  the  theoris- 
ing Nous  to  &Bten  on  them,  and  combine  them  into  trae  propo- 
sitions.   In  so  fiur  as  regards  the  indiyisiUes  themselyes,  falsn 
hood  is  oat  of  the  question,  and  tmth  also,  since  they  affirm 
nothing.     The  mind  either  apprehends  them,  or  it  does   not 
apprehend  them ;  there  is  no  other  altematiye.*    Bat  when  ocmi- 
bined  into  affirmatiye  piropositions,  they  then  are  trae  or  fidae^  as 
the  case  may  be.    The  formal  essence  of  each  object  is  among 
these  indiyisibles,  and  is  apprehended  as  sach  by  the  intellect; 
which,  while  confining  itself  to  sach  essence,  is  anerring,  as  each 
sense  is  in  regard  to  its  own  appropriate  peroeiyables.f  But  when 
the  intellect  goes  fiuiher,  snd  proceeds  to  predicate  any  attribats 
respecting  the  essence,  then  it  becomes  liable  to  error,  as  sense 
is  when  drawing  inferences. 

One  of  the  chief  fanotions  that  Aristotle  assigns  to  Koas,  or 
the  noetic  function,  is  that  the  jpruictjpui  of  demonstration  and 
knowledge  belong  to  it ;  and  not  merely  the  princtpux,  bat  also* 
in  cases  of  action  preceded  by  deliberation  and  balance  of  motives, 
the  ultimate  application  otprine^ia  to  action.  So  that  he  styles 
Nous  both  beginmng  and  end;  also  the  beginning  of  the  b^g;in- 
ning;  and  moreoyer  he  declares  it  to  be  always  right  and 
unerring— equal  to  Science  and  eyen  more  than  Science.^  These 
are  high  praises,  conyeying  litUe  information,  and  not  reoonctl- 
able  with  other  passages  wherein  he  speaks  of  the  exertue  of 
the  noetic  function  (to   yo€tv)  as  sometimes  right,  sometimes 


*  Axistot  Be  Animi,  III.  %  480»  a.  26.  ^  pAv  ow  f&v  uduuptrmv 
potf0i9  i»  TovToit  wtpi  &  ov€  iffTi  TO  yjttv^  *  c V  oif  3c  €tu  TO  ^^wdm 
Kol  TO  dXiy^cty  avtfOtatf  Tit  ffivf  varf/ucrtot^  wcr^p  iv  ovTwir.— Het^ihjM, 
9.  10,  1051,  b.  31.     w€pl  Tovra  ovk  &mv  avaTi^^yai,  aXX*  ^  i^ociy  ^  pn^, 

t  Axifltot  Be  Anixn&,  UI.  6,  430,  b.  29.  This  portioii  of  the  tnetueu 
peonliarly  oonfosed  and  difficnlt  to  nnderstand. 

X  AxiBtot  EUiio.  Nikomaeh.,  VL  12,  1148,  a.  28,  b.  10.  Ito  Mm  ipxi 
jral  TcXo*  ¥ovt, — Analyt  Post,  11.  18, 100,  b.  6, 
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^    But  for  the  qoestioii  of  psychologj,  tbe  pomt  to  be 

iliilainuiuoJ  ]t|  in  whaX  aeiiae  he  meent  tliai^riiic^iui  belonged  to 

l^'cnM.    He  eerteinly  did  not  meen  thit  the  first  prinoiplee  of 

T^mmmooivig  were  no? eltiee  originated,  eoggeefted,  or  introdnoed  into 

tl»e  aool  bj  noWo  infleenoe.    Not  only  he  does  not  eey  tbi8»  bat 

Ilia  tnkee  peine  to  impreoe  the  ezaetoontrerj.   In  peaiegeo  oited  a 

feer  pegee  beek,  be  dedeiee  thai  None  in  entering  the  Sool 

Isringa  nothing  whaterer  with  it;  that  it  ia  an  nniverwJ  poten* 

timHty — a  o^Mcitf  in  regard  tc  truth,  bat  nothing  more  ;t  that  it 

ia  in  &ot  a  oapadiy  not  merely  fi>r  oomparing  and  judging  (to 

bothof  whioh  he  reoogniaee  even  the  sentient  aool  aa  oompetent), 

Imt   alio  lor  ommhining   many  into   one,  and  resolTing  the 

apparent  one  into  aoTeral;  for  abstracting,  generalisiog,  and 

fiWring  among  the  phantasms  present^  whioh  of  them  should 

be  attended  to,  and  which  should  be  left  out  of  attention.  %    Such 

is  his  opinion  about  the  noStio  function ;  and  he  statee  ezpUcitly 

that  the  abstrsct  and  uniTorssl  not  only  arise  from  the  concrete 

and  particular,  but  are  inseparable  from  the  aame  realty— 

aeperable  only  logically. 

He  describes,  at  the  end  of  the  Analytioa  Posterioia  and 
elaewhere,  the  steps  whereby  the  mind  aaoends  gradually  from 
aense,  memoiy,  and  experience,  to  general  principles.  And  he 
indioatea  a  curioua  oontrsst  between  these  and  the  noetic  fnno- 
tiona.  Sease^  memory,  pbsntasy,  reminiscence,  are  morementa 
of  the  body  ae  well  as  of  the  soul ;  our  thoughts  and  feelings 
jome  and  go,  none  of  them  remaining  long.  But  the  noStac 
proeesi  is  the  rererw  of  this ;  it  is  an  arrest  of  all  this  mental 
morement,  a  detention  of  the  fugitiTe  thoughts,  a  subsidence 
from  perturbation— ao  that  the  attention  dwells  steadily  and  for 
some  time  on  the  same  matters.§    Analysis,  selection,  and  oon* 

•  AitaM.  Dt  Aoimi,  HI.  t,  497,  b.  9.     iXX'  wii  t«  t^of  ii^,  i¥  f  cWrt 

t  AiMot  De  AaimA,  L  2,  4u3,  b.  ZQ-^whw  b«  CMimrtt  D«Bokritet. 
•V  ^  Xf^T^  Yip  rip  iM  Iv^AfUi  Tiri  wtpl  rffw  a\ffB$tmiff  aXXo  Tat*T9 
^^  ihOCY""  «^  ''•vv.    Comp«r«  Dt  AnimA,  III.  4,  429,  a.  21,  b.  10. 

t  AjkfUKL  De  AaimA,  UL  6,  430.  b.  I.  li  U  tt^  wqwOi^,  toOt*  i  r*^ 
MKmm^^UL  11, 4S4,  a.  10. 

I  Axiilot  Phyaea,  VIL  8,  247.  b.  ».     if  I*  d(  hx^\  ^5^«  dwt^r^fiiff 

gm  ^pw9ip  Xi'^oftMP. — JlImo,  IH  AalniA,  L  S,  406,  b.  82,  sad  tbt  rtm*rk* 
•Ue  pesngt  ia  tb«  ADalrttca  PocUr.,  II.  IS.  100,  s.  8,  b.  8. 
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oeotntion  of  aiteatioD,  are  the  real  chanotemtica  of  the 
telian  Nona.  It  ia  not  (aa  aome  philoeophera  have  thought)  a 
■ooroe  of  new  general  tmtha,  let  into  the  sool  b^  a  nnpmtii 
door,  and  independent  of  ezperienoe  aa  well  aa  tranaoendiag 
ezperienoe. 

Pasaing  now  to  the  Emotionay  we  find  that  theae  aie  not 
syatematically  dasaified  and  analyied  by  Ariatotle,  aa  belongjiiig 
to  a  Bcheme  of  Paychologj;  though  he  troata  them  incidentally, 
with  great  ability  and  acntenen,  both  in  hia  Ethics,  whofa  he 
regards  them  as  anziliariea  or  impedimenta  to  a  rafaonal  plan 
of  life,  and  in  his  Bhetoric,  where  he  touches  upon  their  opemtaoa 
as  it  beara  on  oratorieal  efieot.  He  introduoea  however  in  his 
Psychology  some  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  it  that  prodnoes 
local  movement  in  the  animal  body  P  He  repliea  that  movement 
is  produced  both  by  Nous  and  by  Appetite, 

Speaking  stricUy,  we  ought  to  call  Appetite  alone  tha  direct 
producing  cause,  acted  upon  by  the  Appetitam,  which  ia  hare  the 
Primum  Movens  Immobile.    But  this  Appetitum  cannot  act 
without  coming  into  the  intellectnal  aphere,  aa  aomething  aeen, 
imagined,  cogitated.*    In  thia  case  the  Nona  or  Intdlect  ia 
stimulated  through  appetite,  and  operatea  in  subordination  thera> 
to.    Such  is  the  Intellect,  considered  aa  pmeUeal,  the  principle 
or  determining  cause  of  which,  ia  the  Appetitum  or  object  of 
desire ;  the  Intellect  manifesting  itself  only  for  the  sake  of  some 
end,  to  be  attained  or  avoided.    Herein  H  is  distinguished  alto- 
gether from  the  theoretical  Nous  or  Intellect^  which  does  not 
concern  itself  with  any  Expetenda  or  Fugienda,  and  does  not 
meddle  with  conductt    The  Appetitum  is  good^  real  or  apparent^ 
in  so  fiur  as  it  can  be  achieved  by  our  actions.    Often  we  have 
contradictory  appetites;   and  in  such    cases,  the   Intdleot  is 
active,  generally  as  a  force  resisting  the  present  and  caring  for 
the  future.    But  Appetite  or  Desire,  being  an  energy  inducing 
both  soul  and  body,  is  the  real  and  appropriate  cauae  that 
determinea  ua  to  local  movement^  often  even  against  atroDg 
oppoaition  from  the  Intellect.f 

Aristotle  thus  concludes  hia  scheme  of  Psychology,  oompia> 

•  Aristot  Be  Asiml,  IIL  10,  488,  h.  18-17.     wpunov  5d  wtunmp  t» 
op€Krov^  rovro  ^ap  Kiv€t  ov  xt^ovfuyov  Tip  yot^^Kcu  ^  0arroo^Mu, 
t  Axistot  Pe  AxuxnE,  III.  10,  488,  a.  26,  b.  19.     ci^  rott  nwoif 
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hwncling  all  pkntt  la  weD  m  all  *"^"»*^« ;  »  aohama  difliiring  in 

this  taapaet^  aa  wall  aa  in  othari,  from  thoaa  that  had  praoadad 

him,  and  fimndad  npon  tha  paooliar  prinoiplaa  of  hia  own  Fiiat 

Pfailoaophy,    8onl  it  to  orgamaad  body  aa  Jfarm  to  Mattor,  aa 

Actnaliiar  to  tha  Poiantial;  not  aimilar  or  homoganaoua,  but 

ooarelatiTa ;  tha  two  ara  only  aaparaUa  aa  diatinot  logical  pointa 

of  wiaw  in  r^gaxd  to  ona  and  tha  aama  int^for  or  indifidnaL 

Arifltotla  xaoogniBaa  many  difTarent  Tariatiaa  of  Soul,  or  rathar 

mnny  dittinei  fiinotiona  of  tha  aama  Sonl,  from  tha  lowaat  or 

most  nniTanal,  to  tha  highaati  or  moat  paooliar  and  privilagad ; 

bat  tha  highar  fbnotiona  preaappoaa  or  dapand  upon  tha  lowar, 

mm  conditiona ;  whOa  tha  aama  prinoipla  of  BalatiTity  parmdaa 

€tmai  alL    Ha  bringa  thia  prinoipla  prominently  forward,  whan 

he  ia  anmming  np*  in  tha  third  or  laat  book  of  tha  treatiM  Da 

Animi.    *Tha  Soul  (ha  aaya)  ia  in  a  oertain  way  all  axiatant 

thinga ;  for  all  of  tham  are  either  Peroeiyablea  or  CogitaUaa ; 

and  the  Cogitant  Sonl  ia  in  a  oertain  way  the  mattera  oogitated, 

while  the  Peroipiant  Sonl  ia  in  n  oertain  way  the  mattera  peiw 

oeived.'    The  Percipient  and  ita  Peroepta — ^the  Cogitant  and  iti 

Cogitats    aach  impliea  and  oorrelatea  with  the  other ;  the  Pei^ 

eipient  ia  the  hig^ieat  Form  of  all  Peroepta ;  the  Cogitant  ia  the 

Form  of  Forma,  or  the  faigheat  of  all  Forma,  cogitable  or  peroeiT- 

nUct   The  Peroipiant  or  Cogitant  Subject  it  thna  oonceifed  only 

in  rablioii  to  the  Olgecta  peroeiTed  or  cogitated,  while  theae 

Objeota  again  ara  praaented  aa  eaaentially  oorrelaiiTe  to  the  Snb* 

ject    The  raalitiea  of  natora  ara  partioolara,  exhibiting  Forma 

and  Hatter  in  one ;  thorgh,  for  pnrpoaea  of  soiantifio  atndy— of 

aaaimilatiirn  and  diatinotion — it  ia  neoaaaary  to  oonaider  eaob  of 

the  two  abatractedly  from  the  other. 

•  AiMot  Da  AalflO,  XIL  a,  411,  b.  10  nq.  Ndr  Zi  vt^  fvx9*^ 
Xfx^Wrre  #v(y«f0flXeia0#«rrtff,  •Iwmfmm  wikuf  Sri  f  "f^ij  rm  itnrn  wm 
i0r$  wimJi  4  IT*^  aUOtfiJi  ra  liwf  4  ^^*V^  ^^  ^  9  ^*^M  M^  ^ 
iwt09iifm  riM,  4  ^  •ttOif^i^  rA  «««tfip«. 

t  ikiiilot  J)%  ADlmi,  nL  8,  432,  e.  1     o  vovt  cZSot  clddr,  gm  ^ 
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A.— D^nAum  and  Dhkions  ofMind."^  9* 


In  definiog  the  department  of  Feeling,  it  will  be  obeerred  ibai 
the  negative  method  has  been  zetorted  to ;  it  being  implied  Haft 
the  positive  definition  is  attended  with  diffieoUiflS.  Warn  all 
feelings  either  pleasures  or  pains,  the  definition  woold  \m 
enongh.  Bat  there  are  feelings  indifferent  as  reepee 
and  pain, — ^for  example,  sorprise,  which  majbe  pleasnralife 
painfnl,  bnt  which  often  is  neither,  and  is  yet  deari^  » 
When  we  haye  occasion  to  draw  a  decided  oooinsi 
feeling  and  intelligence,  we  may  qnote  pleasnre  or  pain  as 
mistakeable  modes  or  examples  of  feeling,  bat  we  must  not  be 
anderstood  as  affirming  that  there  are  no  nentral  or 
states. 

In  the  first  edition,  I  nsed  the  word  '  Emotion '  aa  a 
of  Feeling,  on  the  gronnd  that  car  soKsalled  emotiona— Wosftdsr, 
Fear,  Anger,  Love— are  generically  identical  with  oor  RwisatWia; 
and  that  the  fact  implied  by  the  word  'amotion,'  namafy,  a 
certain  stir  of  the  bodily  members,  attaches  to  eferytbiag  tfias 
coold  be  called  a  feeling,  whether  sensation  or  emotiosL  I  waa 
anxioos  to  do  away  with  the  sapposed  distinction  between 
of  feeling  accompanied  with  bodily  manifestationa,  and 
accompanied  with  each  manifestations,  which  distiniiaon  I 
to  be  erroneoaa.  Nevertheless,  I  am  dispceed  to  defiv  to  the 
criticism  of  Mr.  Spencer  upon  this  point,  and  to  confine  inyaa!f 
to  the  word  '  Feeling,'  as  the  generic  name,  of  which  RnnaatiMi 
and  Emotion  are  the  two  species.  I  have,  accordingly,  oeaaad  to 
employ  the  word  '  emotion,'  as  the  oomprehensiYe  name  tat  the 
first  department  of  the  mind.  With  respect^  however,  to  the 
adjective  '  emotional,'  nsed  in  contrast  to  the  *  inteUecteal,*  or 
the  '  volitional,'  I  have  not  observed  the  same  reetrietion.  No 
adjective  coold  be  formed  from  the  word  *  feeling,'  and  yet  it  is 
often  convenient  to  possess  one.  Thns,  the  oonses  are  diviaibb 
into  two  classes,  emotional  and  intellectaal,  the  first  being  tboae 
where  '  feeling '  is  the  chief  characteristic,  and  the  second,  those 
that  minister  to  thoaght,  or  intellect 

I  have  also  departed  firom  the  nse  of  the  word  *  CopacioB» 
ness,'  employed  in  the  first  edition,  as  another  synonym  for 
Feeling.    I  employed  that  word  for  nearly  the  same  reason  as 
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*  emotion  *  wit  naed ;  nftxndjf  becaiue  whenever  we  are  oonaoions, 

X   beliere  thai  there  ii  a  physical  aooompaniment^  eaaentially  of 

'die  aame  natore,  aa  the  aooompanimentB  of  any  salient  emotion, 

^dthoogh  peihapa  in  a  lower  degree ;  and,  fitrther,  becanae  oon* 

sciootneaa  doea  not  neoeaaarily  attend  intelleotnal  qperationa. 

Snt  I  now  prefer  to  giye  to  the  word  a  greater  extension  than 

snind  proper,  and  make  nae  of  it  to  inblnde  onr  dtgeet  states  as 

-wrell  aa  onr  subject  states.    The  object  and  snbjeot  are  both  parts 

of  onr  being,  as  I  ooneeive,  and  hence  we  have  a  nlb)€el^wMeUm$^ 

<iets,  which  ia,  in  a  special  sense,  mind  (the  scope  of  mental 

•ctence)|  and  an  ob/sei-eoiMaoiisiistt,  in  which  all  other  sentient 

beings  participate,  and  which  gires  ns  the  extended  and  material 

Qniverse.    8och  a  mode  of  employing  the  term  I  consider  as 

highly  sernceaUe  in  dealing  with  the  great  problem  of  Meta* 

jHiysios* 

The  threefold  division  of  Mind— into  IMing,  Intellect,  and 

Will — ssems  to  have  been  first  explicitly  made  in  Germany,  in  the 

last  eentttry,   by  certain    almost  fovgotten  psychologists  who 

flonrished  in  the  interral  between  Wolf  and  Kant    In  so  far  as 

Kant  tronUed  himself  at  all  abont  psychology,  or  reqoired 

psychological  data,  in   executing  his   task  of  criticising  the 

foundations  of  hnman  knowledge,  it  was  to  the  works  of  theee, 

his  immediate  foremnnera,  that  he  had  recourse.    Thus,  he 

followed  their  principle  of  the  threefold  dirision  in  laying  out 

the  parts  of  his  whole  critical  undertaking ;  the  Critique  of  Pure 

E^QMU  corresponding  to  Intellect  or  the  power  of  Cognition,  the 

Vrttique  ofPracUcdl  Beasom  to  Will  or  Action,  and  the  Critique  of 

ike  PacuUy  of  Judgment  to  Feeling  of  pain  and  pleasure.    But  it 

was  no  part  of  his  plan  to  work  out  the  principle  in  a  psycho- 

logical  exposition  of  mind. 

As  little  did  it  come  within  Kant^s  scheme  to  giro  a  scientifio 
definiiicm  of  mind*  Btill,  if  he  was  no  psychologist,  he  was  not, 
therefore,  prepared  to  accept  the  common  metaphysical  assump> 
tion  of  the  mind  as  a  distinct  substaooe,  in  its  nature  absolutely 
simple  and  immateriaL  According  to  his  criticism,  this  is  a 
'paralogism  of  the  pure  reason  * :  the  real  nature  of  mind — ^mind 
ss  noumenon — is  altogether  unknowable  by  us,  and  so  too  of 
matter :  the  two  noumena,  if  distinct,  may  be  capable  of  entering 
into  transcendental  union  so  as  to  form  the  basis  of  our  united 
external  and  internal  experience,  or  there  may  be  but  one  real 
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or  nonmenal  fonndation  underlying  both  internal  and 
phenomena — ^for  anything  we  know ;  all  that  lies  open  to  us  is 
Hbe  phenomenal  opposition  as  experienced.  This  oppoaition  Kant 
was  generally  content  to  speak  of  under  the  phraaes  '  inf  iii  iial ' 
and  'extemaL*  One  dass  of  phenomena  we  have  by  *  the  intamal 
sense,'  whose  *form'  is  Time;  another  daas  by  the  a»»t*imi^ 
senses,  whose  form  is  Space  (and  Time,  indirectly).  This  would 
make  External  phenomena  all  come  nnder  the  Extended ;  bat 
Kant  did  not  care  to  grasp  the  rest  as  the  XTnextended. 

Since  the    time    of   Kant,  amongst  German    philoeo|dien 
Herbert  is  most  worthy  of  note  as  regards  the  qneetion  of  the 
definition  and    division   of   Mind.      Beoarring,    after    Kant's 
criticism,  to  a  more  positive  doctrine,  he  gave  a  pnxely  meta- 
physical definition  of  the  mind  or  soul,  aa  a  simple  nnextended 
entity.     This  is  not  very  {or  removed  from  the  soul-monad  ol 
Leibniz,  with  whom  Herbart  farther  agreed  to  some  extent  in  his 
explanation  of  the  difficulty  r^;ardxng  the  connexion  with  the 
body  which  must  attend  evexy  metaphysical  definition  of  mind. 
Leibniz  bridged  the  gulf  between  mind  and  matter  by  suppoaing 
the  body  itself^  like  all  matter,  to  be  made  up  of  myriads  of 
monads,  each  with  a  subjective  life  of  its  own,  only  of  lower 
intensity  than  belonged  to  the  central  souUmonad.    Herbart,  for 
his  part,  explaining  all  union  of  attributes  in  things  by  supposing 
things  made  up  of  a  number  of  reaUa  each  endowed  with  one 
special  qoaliiy  of  its  own,  placed  the  soul- entity  at  one  point  of 
the  brain,  and  assumed  its  relation  to  be  with  the  metaphysical 
'  reals '  composing  the  brain-matter.    The  single  quality  thatt  in 
conformity  with  his  general  doctrine,  he  ascribed  to  the  soul- 
monad  was  VoriieUen,  or  the  faculty  of  mental  preieniatum.    This 
may  be  taken  to  correspond  to  Intellect  or  Cognition^  and  back 
to  it  he  traced  Feeling  and  Volition :  Feeling  being  a  subjective 
experience  arising  differently  as  the  presentations  aid  or  repress 
each  other  in  coming  into    full   consciousness;    Yolition,  an 
impulse  joined  to  the  presentation  of  a  thing  as  attainable*    It 
was  in  this  peculiar  sense  that  Herbart  accepted  the  threefold 
division :  he  distinctly  separated  three  elements,  but  sought  to 
deny  the  primitive  character  of  two  of  them.    The  fidlure  of  the 
attempt  has  often  been  remarked;  for  instance,  he  oonld  sot 
resolve  Yolition  without  dragging  in  such  words  as  'impalM* 
and  *  attainable.' 


■■h.  k. 
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EQs  niBtapbjiioal  point  of  yiew  did  not  prerent  Herbart  from 
roitiTmting  empirioal  peyohology,  and  he  has  the  credit  of  origi- 
i«ting  the  groat  peTchcAogioal  morement  that  marks  the  latest 
#eriod  of  German  philosophy.  Within  his  school  the  thxeefeld 
liTimon  of  mind  has  not  been  fsrther  impeached ;  and  outside^  it 
imm  been  frankly  accepted.  Bat  Gterman  writers  hare  not  been 
^  the  babit  of  *^^^**g  it  so  distinctly  govern  the  coarse  of  the 
exposition  as  has  been  done  in  this  work. 

Mr.  Samnel  Bailey  adopts  the  threefold  partition,  which  he 
/words  as  fidlows : — ^L  SrasinyB  ArrBcnoxSi  comprising  (1) 
Bodily  Sensations,  and  (2)  Mental  Emotions.  U  IxTBLLiCTnAL 
OpsnATiovs;  ennmerated  as  (1)  Discerning,  (2)  Conoeinng, 
(3)  Beliering,  (4)  Beasoning.  UL  Wnxnfo ;  sabdivided  into 
.  Willing  operations  of  the  Body,  and  Willing  operations  of  the 
Mind. 

B.^Pky«iosI  aoampcmimmdi  of  Pleoiun  and  Pots.— p.  295. 

r        Hr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  an  Essay  on  Tears  and  Langfater, 

I  has  enggested  that  the  convnlsiTS  movements  of  the  Diaphragm, 

in  Langfater,  are  of  a  natare  to  lessen  the  action  of  the  brain. 

[  The  effort  made  ii,  not  to  take  in  more  air,  bnt  to  take  in  less. 

I  By  a  series  of  conTolsiTe  masoolar  contractions,  the  contained 

air  is  as  frr  as  possible  expelled ;  a  short  inspiration  follows,  and 

,   then  another  series  of  conynlsiye  moyements ;  and  so  on,  till  the 

I    langhter  ends;  we  being  then,  as  we  often  significantly  say,  'oat 

,    ot  brsaJL*    The  rssolt  of  this  mast  be  a  temporrry  failing  off  in 

I    the  absorption  of  oxygen ;  a  corresponding  diminntion  of  rital 

acting;  and,  by  implication,  a  decrease  of  that  high  cerebral 

excitement  of  which  langfater  is  a  conseqnence.    In  crying,  too, 

,    wbicfa,  as  shown,  is  accompanied  by  excess  of  cerebral  circolation, 

the  action  of  the  longs  is  in  essence  the  same.    The  long  and 

forcible  expirations,  and  the  Bhort  inspirations  wfaicfa  characterize 

it,  most  similarly  caase  deficient  oxygenation  and  its  resalts.-* 

,    (Essays,  first  series,  p.  400.) 

In  a  later  work,  Mr.  Spencer  has  pat  forth  an  interesting 
ipeeolation  on  the  Physiology  of  langfater,  foanded  on  an  analysis 
of  the  pfaysical  accompaniments  of  feeling,  in  many  respects 
identical  with  the  riew  that  soggested  itself  to  me,  as  best  in 
iooordance  with  the  fiMsts. 
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He  9BJB I  *  strong  feeUng,  mentil  or  pbjnoal,  beings 
the  general  caose  of  langhter,  we  have  to  note  thai  tiia 
actions  conBtitating  it  are  distingaished  from  moat  otfaflra  bj 
that  they  are  purpoBeless.    In  generali  bodily  motiotna  Aai 
prompted  by  feelings  are  directed  to  special  ends,  as  wIma  w 
try  to  escape  a  danger,  or  struggle  to  secure  a  gratificatiosi.     Bss 
the  movements  of  chest  and  limbs  which  we  make  wh«i  hngbrng. 
have  no  oljecti    And  now  remark  that  these  qnaai-oosiT«lHw 
contractions  of  the  musdeSy  having  no  olgect^  but  being 
of  an  uncontrolled  discharge  of  energy,  we  may  aee 
arises  their  special  characters— how  it  \mppmm  that 
classes  of  muscles  are  affected  first,  and  then  fwilaii 
classes.     For  an  overflow  of  nerve  force,  undirected  bj 
motive,  will  manifestly  take  first  the  most  habitttal  itmiea ; 
if  these  do  not  suffice,  will  next  overflow  into  the 
ones.     Well,  it  is  through  tiie  organs  of  speech  thai 
passes  into  movement  widi  the  greatest  frequency*    The 
tongue,  and  lips  are  used  only  to  express  strong 
gratification ;  but  that  very  moderate  flow  of  mental 
which  accompanies  ordinary  conversation,  flnds  its  dnef 
through  this  channeL    Hence  it  happens  that  certain 
round  the  mouth,  small,  and  easy  to  move,  are  the  fini  to  eo»> 
tract  under  pleasurable  emotion.    The  daas  of  musdea,  wUcL 
next  after  those  of  articulation,  are  most  oonstaatly  in  aotion  (or 
extra  action  we  should  say)  by  feelings  of  all  lands,  are  thoao  of 
respiration.    Under  pleasurable  or  painful  sensations,  we 
more  rapidly,  possibly  as  a  consequence  of  the  increased 
for  oxygenated  blood.    The  sensations  that  aooompany 
also  bring  on  hard  breathing;  which  here  more  evident^  re- 
sponds to  the  physiological  needs.    And  emotions,  too,  agieeaUt 
and  disagreeable,  both,  at  first,  excite  respiration;  tliov^  tht 
last  subsequently  depress  it     That  is  to  say,  of  the  bodily 
muscles,  the  respiratory  are  more  constantly  implicated  than  aaj 
other  in  those  various  acts  which  our  feelings  impel  ns  to ;  and 
hence,  when  there  occurs  an  undirected  discharge  of  nervoai 
energy  into  the  muscular  system,  it  happens  that,  if  the  quaattiT 
be  considerable,  it  convulses  not  only  certain  of  the  articQlalorf 
and  vocal  musdes,  but  also  those  which  expel  air  from  the  laaga 
Should  the  feeling  to  be  expended  be  still  greater  in  amouit— 
too  great  to  find  vent  in  these  dasses  of  musdes^  another  da« 
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into  phj.    The  tipper  limbt  are  eei  in  motion.    Children 

freqiiently  dap  their  hands  in  glee :  hj  some  adnlta  the  handa 

•re  nibbed  together ;  and  othera,  under  still  greater  intenaiij  of 

delight^  al^  their  kneea  and  sway  their  bodiea  hackwarda  and 

forwrnrda.    Last  of  all,  when  the  other  ohannels  for  the  escape  of 

the  surplna  ner?e-fofoe  have  been  filled  to  overflowing,  a  yet 

further  and  less  nsed  group  of  mnsoles  is  spasmodioally  aiFeoted : 

the  bead  ia  thrown  back,  and  the  spine  bent  inwards — ^there  is  a 

aliglit  degree  of  what  medical  men  caD  opitthoiomot*    Thns,  then, 

the  mnsdes  first  affected  are  those  which  feeUing  most  habitoall j 

Btimnlatea;  and  as  the  feeling  to  be  expended  increases  in 

qnnatiiy,  it  exdtee  an  increasing  number  of  mnsdes,  in  a  saccee- 

noQ  determined  by  the  relative  fireqnenqy  with  which  they 

respond  to  the  regnlated  dictates  of  feeling/ — (Essays,  Second 

Series,  p.  111.) 

That  the  impnlse  thai  canses  a  finding  tends  also  to  produce 
bodily  movements,  is  to  my  mind  incontestable.  And  I  think 
thftt  Mr.  Spencer's  remark  as  to  the  natural  priority  of  the  move- 
ments  in  musdes  small  in  calibre  and  often  exercised  (or,  as  he 
cdaewhere  expresses  it,  that  the  i«fi««r><^  operates  first  in  the  line 
of  least  resistance),  is  su£Ebient  to  explain  the  selection  of  the 
ftialnne  as  orgain  of  rTpmenon  by  pre  fmninfmne  The  tendency 
of  the  breathing  functions  to  be  soon  affected,  also  Uls  under  the 
same  principle. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  Mr.  Spencer,  by  omitting  to 
rtudy  the  diibrence  of  manifestations  under  pleasure  and  under 
pau^  haa  not  only  left  his  theory  inoomplete,  but  has  nude  state* 
ments  thai  are  too  sweeping.  He  admits  that  disagreeable  emo- 
tiona  in  the  end  depress  the  respiration.  He  speaks  of  a  few 
*  apparently  exceptional  cases,  in  which  emotions  exceeding  a 
certain  intensity  produce  prostration,'  but  maintains,  neverthe- 
less,  that,  as  a  general  law,  alike  in  man  and  in  animals,  *  there 
is  a  direct  connexiou  between  feeling  and  motion ;  the  last  grow- 
ing  more  vehement  as  the  first  grows  more  intense.'  My  view  is, 
on  the  contraxy,  that  the  law  of  increase  of  movements  by  increase 
of  feeling,  should  be  applied  only  to  pleasurable  feelings.  I  hold 
that  when  a  stimulation  ii  of  a  kind  to  cause  pain,  the  general 
rule  is,  that  it  abates  instead  of  originating  movements.  A  blow 
tufidently  severe  will  bring  the  activity  to  a  stand-still  at  any 
moment;  a  smaller  blow  will  show  itself  in  a  partial  stoppage  of 

41 
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energy.  I  am  not  nnaware  of  the  ezeeptums  to  this  role ;  thej 
have  been  dwelt  upon  in  the  text  Bat  these  ezo^tianB  sre  very 
&r  from  sabTertiiig  the  role  to  the  extent  of  cliiHiring  the  peinfnl 
and  the  pleasurable  siuniili  nnder  one  head.  I  agioe  with  Mx, 
Spencer  that  force  is  nerer  lost  in  the  animal  system,  aadthai^xn 
the  case  of  every  sensation,  we  shonld  enqolre  *  where  is  all  the 
nerrons  energy  gone?'  bat  I  am  qoite  aUe  to  render  a  foil 
aoooant  of  the  effects  of  a  hart;  they  are  the  deetrnctian  of  the 
preexisting  energy  of  the  system,  the  raptaring  of  the  tissnes, 
and  the  perverting  of  the  nataral  fonctiona.  They  aie  njegatiTe, 
or  hostOe  infloencee ;  they  pat  an  arrest  apon  oar  movements, 
instead  of  increasing  them.  This  arrest  I  look  apon  as  the  pri- 
mary and  proper  effect  of  the  agencies  of  pain ;  while  the  appear- 
ances of  heightened  energy  that  woald  seem  to  oonfonnd  pain 
and  pleasure,  are  bat  the  occasional  and  temporary  operation  of 
another  law  of  the  animal  organization. 

Kant,  m  a  passage  qaoted  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  (Metaphysics, 
ii.  472),  appears  to  have  regarded  pleasare  as  connected  with 
Conservation.  The  following  sentences,  separated  from  a  nomber 
of  very  confosing  statements  in  the  iniF*i*^^t^^  context^  are  to  thii 
effect :  '  Pleasare  is  the  feeling  of  the  fortherance  (BefcrdenmgX 
pain  of  the  hindrance  of  life.  Under  pleasare  is  not  to  be  onder* 
stood  the  feeling  of  life ;  for  in  pain  we  feel  life  no  less  than  in 
pleasore — nay,  even  perhaps  more  strongly.  In  a  state  of  pain, 
life  appears  long,  in  a  state  of  pleasare,  it  seems  brief;  it  is  only, 
therefore,  the  feeling  of  the  promotion  or  fortheranoe  of  life, 
which  constitatep  pleasare.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  the  mere- 
hindrance  of  life  which  constitntes  pain;  the  hindrance  most  not 
only  exist,  it  mast  be  felt  to  exist.' 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  propoanded  a  theory  of  pleasare  and 
pain,  snbtantially  identical  with  the  definition  given  by  Aristotle 
(Nicomachean  Ethics,  Book  X.).  It  is  sammed  ap  in  these 
words :  '  Pleasare  is  the  reflex  of  the  spontaneons  and  nnimpeded 
exertion  of  a  power,  of  whose  energy  we  are  oonscioas.  Pain  is 
a  reflex  of  the  overstrained  or  repressed  exertion  of  each  a  power.' 
It  is  no  part  of  my  present  plan  to  enter  folly  into  the  theoiy  of 
pleasare  and  pain ;  the  present  discassion  has  been  exdasivdj 
tamed  apon  the  physical  concomitants,  which  in  all  the  theories 
qaoted  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  are  mixed  ap  with  parely  mental 
considerations.    I  will  only  remark  that  the  theory  of  Aristotle, 
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mm  midflred  hf  Hunilton,  nuJciiig  plaMnra  tlie  oonoomitMit  of 
the  *  wiimpedad  enwgj  of  %  natnnl  power,  fiumltf,  or  aoqiiirod 
babtti*  bj  ozdnding  patrivo  ploftsaret  (a  mrm  bath,  tat  iiutiaoe), 
is  otmondj  ono-cided.  The  oaae  it  not  botierod  bj  giTing  to 
enorgy  a  ^'^^•^^^^g  to  wide  m  to  indiide  our  peiii?e  ■en«biilitiee ; 
the  defiaitkm  is  thereby  rendered  to  Tagoe  as  to  be  quite  worth- 
Ian.  The  adoption  of  aiieh  ft  theory  is  interesting  only  as  throw- 
injg  light  on  the  indiTidnality  of  the  holder. 


C.^Tks  Omm$  ami  the  l>0wllopmmd  of  FoUtiMi.— pp.  805, 418. 

In  %  note  (p.  415)  I  have  given  obeerrationi  made  upon  two 

r-bom  hmbai  aa  illnatraling  the  origin  and  progreia  of  vdhin- 
tnry  power.  I  have  ainoe  had  opportonitiee  of  *"^^^g  obeerra- 
tioos  on  the  first  movementi  of  the  oalf^  which  bore  ont  the  main 
points  stated  in  the  other  case.  It  wasa  matter  of  ooolar  demon* 
■tration,  that  the  new-boni  oalf  at  first  did  not  know  whioh  way 
to  more  to  approach  the  oow,  and  had  no  notion  of  the  ndder  or 
of  its  whereabottts. 

I  haTe  interrogated  shepherds  as  to  the  circnmstanoes  attend* 
ing  the  birth  of  Iambs,  and  especiaUy  as  to  their  ability  to  find 
ont  fer  themseiTes  the  mother's  teats.  I  have  been  told  in  reply, 
that  when  the  ewe  and  the  lamb  are  both  Tigorons,  they  oome  to- 
gether ymrj  soon  of  their  own  accord ;  bat  if  one,  or  other,  or 
both,  are  weakly,  assiitanoe  mnst  be  given,  otherwise  the  lamb  is 
in  danger  of  perishing  before  it  can  find  its  way  to  the  teat.  This 
was  the  moit  pertineut  statement  that  I  could  elicit,  and  it  is 
strongly  confirmatory  of  the  general  doctrine  ad? anced  in  the  text, 
namely,  initial  spontaneity  working  under  trial  and  error,  the 
snccsssful  strokes  being  clenched  aod  sustained  under  the  law  of 
Conserradon.  Oreat  physical  vigour  in  the  lamb  is  necessarily 
accompanied  with  an  abundant  spontaneity,  the  essential  condi- 
tion of  A  &vourable  start  or  commencement  in  the  process  of 
volitional  acquisition. 

I  have  stated,  under  the  title  of  the  principle  of  Self*oonser- 
ration,  what  I  deem  the  primitive  link  that  connects  action  with 
feeling.  This  has  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Speocer,  with  reference 
to  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  in  the  following  terms : — '  Thus,  there 
ii  not  a  little  reason  to  think,  that  all  forms  of  sensibility  to 
external  stimuli,  are,  in  their  nascent  shapeCi  nothing  but  the 
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of  n  odovwffl  tend, 

fek  MhMqMrt  fTyliMtinM  of  Iha  growth  cf 

vlij  cwtiin  iiMifuiieai%  ovt  of  a  graat 
Rtaiaed  br  pveferaBocL  so  as  to  CBtar  nto 
vitti  ^IrfiiiiiB  ttitBft  of  fisclniig. 

D.— &«/  (^rcraai  ■■jwiiwi.— p-  846. 

The  foDovxng  additiooil  iDaiAntioB,  j^gaiduiy  Hw  pli^sicil 
•eat  of  reviled  nnpffwioos,  is  giwi  b^  Wimdtb  'If 
long  9X  grttn  bgbt,  a  whhe  ifftre,  wlwa  we  toon  to  it^ 
red;  if  we  look  long  at  red  ligiil^  the  white  soz&oe 
green.  Thus,  eveij  pKtme  of  an  ertexBal  oibjeot  leavea  belniid 
it  an  after-|MCtiiie,  which  haa  the  aam^  onfiiiie  as  the  *»*gw— ^ 
pictme,  b«it  ia  aeen  of  the  coBBpleaaefitaiy  colour  of  the  originaL 
Now,  a  pictaie  of  the  hxMCj  leafei^  thoo^  genenify  mndi  leas 
intensely,  an  after-pictare  toa  J£,  with  die  eye  doeod,  a  piciaze 
of  Tery  HtoIj  ooloar  ia  for  a  long  time  steadily  held  fixed  hefere 
the  fiuMTy  and  the  eye  he  then  suddenly  opened  and  tnmed  upon 
a  white  snr&oe,  the  pictore  of  the  hncj  im  seen  upon  the  white 
ground  for  a  short  time  of  a  ookmr  die  complement  of  the 
originaL  This  oan  take  place,  only  becaoae  the  eye  has  been 
wearied  by  the  samenessof  the  colour  of  the  pieiare  of  tihe&n^, 
and  needs  to  Btek  relief  in  its  complement,  just  aa  it  would  do 
with  a  real  coloored  object  befove  it.  The  experimept  provee 
that  the  nervoos  process  in  both  cases  is  identicsL'  Eant^  also, 
in  one  of  his  minor  works,  wishing  to  oppose  the  opinkni  that 
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tlie  aool  or  tiiinking  pi  if  ipb  imIiIm  oolyia  tiw  ham  wadm, 
oiK»iMriorit»aMtea»«rg«MBt  addMad  ftom  Oefaeli^wa 
liA^e  m  Um  baid  m  hnd  thjnkingi  as  fdlova 
tlia  thinkmg  tool  to  faa  frit  ehkAj  m  Iba 
An  thonghl  laqdrai  Oa  aadiataaa  af 

Um  idaaa  to  ba  aroaaad  —d  gha  tiha  iii mij  d^iaa  of 

iifiM  Sodi  OQi^miaD  BigM  iv  ov  ideaa  aia  fir  tfaa 
ohtaihiad  throagh  hearing  and  atgbt,  boA  winch 
action  bjtiia  Innainnian  in  Aa  brain,  alaea  thair  organs  Da 
to  iL  H  noar,  tha  raaaing  of  thaaa  signs,  csDad  bj 
•dan  mafmitttm^  ba  ytopaily  a  stiinnkiion  of  tha  nsrras 
to  nn  aciiTity  rsasnihling  thai  wUdi  iaewaaij  broagfat  abooi  tha 
annaation,  tha  tiasna  of  tha  brain  inihaaet  of  thinking  wiD  hh 
to  ba  aflaeted  in  tenony  with  fbmar  mipfassions,  snd  Oerabj 
baenma  azhaastad.*  Hera  wa  hava  a  partial  raeqgnition  of  tiia 
theory  contendad  fat  in  tha  text. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  naintaina  sabslantiany  tha  aaoM  Tiew  in 

tha  following  paassgea :— *  I  ahsD  tarannaia  tha  conaidaration  of 

Tintgniation  propar  fay  a  ipaiiilihou,  conoanung  tha  organ  whidi 

it  employs  in  tha  lapraaentation  of  sensible  objeeta.*    *  Bnt  es- 

parianoa  aqaally  proras  that  tha  inter cisnial  portion  of  any 

extenial  organ  of  aanaa  cannot  ba  deatroyed,  w^hont  a  certain 

partial  abolition  of  tha  Imagination  proper.    For  axsmple,  thara 

are  many  caaea  recorded  by  medical  obserrars  of  persons  losing 

their  sight,  who  hsra  also  lost  the  (scaity  of  representing  the 

imagea  of  visible  objects.    Tbey  no  longer  call  op  such  objects 

by  reminisoenoe,  they  no  longer  dream  of  them*     Now,  in  theea 

esses  it  is  fimnd  that  not  merely  the  eztemsl  inatrament  of  light 

— 'tha  eye    has  been  discrgsciz^d,  bot  that  the  diA</rgsniiaticm 

hai  extended  to  thoea  parts  of  the  brain  wLicb  cocuititute  the 

internal  instrnmect  of  this  eence,  iLst  is,  tlje  optic  nerree  sod 

thslsmi.     If  the  latter,  the  real  ori^rin  of  ruK/n,  remain  •'^aad, 

the  eya  alone  being  de^trm^A,  tl>e  ir/iA^irtstifm  of  aAonn  sod 

forms  remains  as  ri^r/roos  as  wh#-n  rjuf/n  wm  eri* ire/     '  liut  not 

oolyeensible  perotptr.tit,  TolTf/Ary  wfA-t/mM  l/^fwiut  are  imitated 

in  snd  by  the  ima;r.i^*.^o«     1  rMn,  in  irnft/irjiiMon,  rrpmustxt  the 

action  of  speech,  the  pUy  of  the  tn't^if^  //f  the  cunuuttukuc^^  tha 

morement  of  the  limU ;  ar,d.  wh#:o  I  do  thi*.  I  f»-«I  cle»rJy  that 

Iswikan  a  kind  of  ter.ii*</n  in  fh*.  •'ims  nfn>u  through  which,  by 

M  act  of  will,  I  can  det^mir^  ao  otert  aiid  rolufiiary  motion  of 
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tlie  mofldes ;  nay,  when  {he  plej  of  iTimgiimtann  is  very  fively, 
this  external  moyement  is  actually  determined/ — (Metaphyaao^ 
iL,  169,  274.) 

I  qoote  farther  a  few  Bentenoea  from  Mr.  Spencer's  tlieorf  of 
Memory.  '  To  remember  the  oolonr  red,  is  to  have,  in  a  weak 
degree,  that  psychical  state  which  the  presentation  of  iiie  ooloor 
red  prodnces ;  to  remember  a  motion  jnst  made  by  the  ami,  ia  to 
feel  a  repetition,  in  a  feint  form,  of  thoae  internal  states  who^ 
accompanied  the  motion — ^is  an  incipient  excitement  of  all  thoas 
nerrea  whose  stronger  excitemmt  was  experienced  anring  the 
motion.' — (Psychology,  p.  859.) 


'B.—Pere^tum  of  (he  Material  IFbrU.— p.  884. 


I  shall  here  adrert  to  the  mode  of  solying  this  great  problem 
agreed  on  by  some  of  the  most  distingnished  philosophers  of  the 
present  day. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  baa  examined  the  snlject  at  great  length, 
recnrring  to  it  in  many  parte  of  his  writings.  I  select  the 
following  quotation  as  sufficiently  expressing  his  views :-»'  In  the 
act  of  sensible  perception,  I  am  oonscioas  of  two  things— of 
mysdf  as  the  perceiving  tubject^  and  of  an  exUmal  raoUy,  in 
relation  with  my  sense,  as  the  objed  perceived.  Of  the  exis- 
tence of  both  these  things  I  am  convinced ;  because  I  am  oon- 
sdouB  of  knowing  each  of  them,  not  mediately  in  somethii^ 
else,  a$  represerUedf  but  immediately  in  itseli^  as  exietmg.  Of 
their  mutual  dependence  I  am  no  less  convinced ;  because  each 
is  apprehended  equally  and  at  once,  in  the  same  indivisible 
energy,  the  one  not  preceding  or  determining,  the  other  not 
following  or  determined ;  and  because  each  is  apprehended  out 
of,  and  in  direct  contrast  to,  the  other.' — (Beid^  p.  747.) 

Mr.  Samuel  Bailey,  in  his  Letters  on  tJte  PhUoeophy  of  (he 
Bwnan  Mind,  has  exposed,  with  great  clearness  and  force,  the 
equivocations  of  language  and  confusion  of  ideas  that  have 
clouded  the  question  of  external  perception.  His  own  view  is 
expressed  in  the  following  sentence — '  It  seems  to  have  been  only 
after  a  thousand  struggles  that  the  simple  truth  was  arrived  at| 
which  is  not  by  any  means  yet  universally  received — ^the  trath 
that  the  perception  of  external  things  through  the  organs  of 
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is  ft  direot  maahJ  xei  or  phenomeaop  of  conieiownMii  not 
snaoepiible  of  being molrod  into  aolliiiig  elso.*— p.  111. 

Ifr.  HflriMTi  SpoDoer,  after  refiewiDg  the  wliole  qneelioii  ei 

laoSth  (Frineqdee  of  F^jdiology,  Ftot  L),  emtee  at  the  feUow- 

xtkg  ormdneiofi — ^'Theee  positiooe  being  greoted,  it  ineniebly 

resnltei  ee  w»  k*fe  finmd,  that  tbe  ooneat  belief  in  olgeole  ae 

eztenal  independent  entitiea»  hee-  a  bigber  goazantee  tbaa  any 

othar  belief  whaterer    that  oaroognitionof  eiielenoeooneidered 

mm  Bonmeaal,  bee  a  eertainty  whieb  no  cognition  of  erietenoe, 

ooofidered  ae  phenomenel,  ean  ever  ^pproech ;  or  in  ether  words 

tbat,  jndged  logieellj  ae  well  eft  inetinotiTely,  Reetiem  ie  the 

only  rational  creed ;  and  that  all  adTereeoreede  ere  eelf-deetmiy 

tiTe.'— p.  59. 

Now,  with  regerd  to  this  theory  of  Tleeliew,  eo  emphatioally 
^▼indicated  by  theee  three  groat  specolatiTe  th]nkeri»  I  mast  still 
take  lesTe  to  demand  the  wiaawiwyof  an  ertenal  and  independent 
reality.    If  the  anewer  be,  that  this  also  is  given  to  as  in  con* 
■cioQsneesi   as   a   fwwiji.  nltiinatft    ^»*f^^^ijmblo,  imm^li^M^ 
notion,  like  coloor  or  heat,  I  diepate  the  aaeertion«    I  deny  the 
Qltimate  natoreof  all  three  notions^^  external,'  '  independenti* 
and  *  reality.'    Bteiy  one  of  them  admite  of  being  explained, 
analyied,  or  reedlTod  into  other  notions.    The  idea  of  *  exter* 
nality,'  as  applied  to  the  object  world,  is  a  figaratiTe  employment 
of  the  notion  that  we  obtain  in  oar  experience  of  extended  tilings. 
We  eee  an  extended  objeot^ae  a  fields  with  some  cattle  grasing 
within  ite  endoeare^  and  others  gracing  withoatF—and  by  com- 
paring all  soch  experiences,  we  obtein  the  idea  of  externality, 
which  we  apply  to  the  objectpworld  as  compared  with  the  sobjecU 
world.     The  application  is,  at  best,  bat  figaratiTe ;  the  cases  are 
not  perallel.     The  parallelism  applies  properly  to  oar  hodim  ae 
compered  with  sarroanding  objecte ;  it  appliee  to  mind  only  by 
the  qaeetionable  mode  of  representing  the  mind  ae  a  eomething 
endoeed  in  the  body. 

Again,  how  do  we  come  by  oar  notion  of  '  independent  P' 
Is  it  not  by  a  etady  of  tbe  complicated  arrangements  of  the  world 
sboat  ns  P  This  is  hr  from  an  elementary  idea.  Children  do 
not  understand  it  at  first  It  is  an  abstraction  from  a  certain 
dsss  of  &cts  gradaslly  disdosed  in  our  experience.  Moreorer, 
it  is  applied  to  the  relation  of  subject  and  object  with  stiU  lees  of 
relerance  than  the  foregoing.    Indeed,  this  is  the  word  that  bee 
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inlD  mBBL*u  nindi  tiwk  giiwacw  qpiiiioiiy  whicb 
Bcrkelej  critacMd,  and  wikh  Im  had  to  be  fchmdonBd—flw 
theorj  of  a  worid  **'*■*' "g  afMst  from  mind,  batt,  ccmiing  into 
eontaci  wHh  aindl.  ao  as  to  impi  aw  tiwiwni  imagea  or  ideaa  of 
itaelf.  y 04  only  is  tha  woid  JiMjiplinaHf,  aa  it  aeema  to  me^  bat 
tba  applkation  of  H  k  oppoaad  to  tiia  &oto  o(  tba  caae.  *Ia 
depandanea*  laneitlier  an  altiniata  oonoeptkn  or  notian,  aor  a 
nitaUa  darired  ooneoption,  in  tta  preaent  Inaftannn 

Lartfyylwooldappaal  toaajenadidpsaonto  aaj,  if 'raaHij* 
ia  a  ainiple,  nanaljnable^  notion,  fit  to  onier  into  an  azicnnntie  or 
ultimata  tnith  of  cnnacJoamaai.  Ifc  ia  an  esoeadingi j  nobtle  and 
complex  aobon,  ohiained  from  tta  exandnaftaon  of  n  wide  mnga 
of  fiicta.  Tbe  tann  is  vaij  vagoely  nndentood  bj  the  generality 
of  peraons.    Aaappliad  totta  theorf  of  paroeptioD,  iiia  ofaaeore 


Tlias,  than,  I  otject  to  the  Bwaliirto  craad,  aa  praaauting  to  as 
n  itataaMBt  inTolTiDg  tagmaof  enmplex  and  derived  aignifioation, 
of  donbtfal  meaning,  and  of  nnanitahle  applioataon.  I  eannot 
call  the  theofy  ahogelher  fiJae^  any  mora  than  I  ean  call  it  tnie. 
It  ia  simply  irrelevani.  It  ia  n  ernde  fignxatiTe  mode  of  ezpresB- 
ing  the  greatest  diatandion  that  ive  can  draw  within  onr  oonadou 
life ;  it  saita  the  commoner  pnipoaaa  of  mankind ;  bnt  it  iS|  in 
my  opinion,  altogether  nnworthy  of  the  name  of  philnaophy. 

I  haTe  made  an  attemp^  in  the  text,  to  aniTe  at  an  anai^siB 
of  the  great  and  radical  contraet  of  the  Object  and  the  Snbject 
I  consider  that»  before  iuToking  conacionaneaa  to  atteat  n  &cl^  the 
&ct  itaelf  should  be  rednced  to  ita  primitive  and  indmsible 
dements.  Sndi  doctrines  as  an  External  worid,  the  Freedom  of 
the  Will,  a  Moral  Senae,  are  not  in  n  ahape  to  be  aabmitted  to 
the  test  of  onr  conadonsness,  aa  I  hsTe  endeaTOored  to  point  out 
elsewhere  ('  Emotiona  and  the  UHll,'  Liberty  and  Neoeaaity,  §  9). 
The  truths  of  conscioosness  onght  to  be  azaomatio  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word  ;  they  should  involTe  only  nhimato  notions, 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  analysis  haa  not  gi^en  nniverail 
satis&ction.  The  following  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  critidsni 
it  has  met  with. 

*  According  to  this,  to  see  the  son  in  the  heavens  ia  to  believe 
that,  if  we  oonld  only  keep  on  walking  long  enongh,  we  might 
bom  onr  fingers;  to  deecry  the  lark  aloft^  ia  to  redtSi  hj 
mnscolar  sympathy,  the  beating  of  its  wings  ainoe  it  kfk  its  nost; 
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tliink  of  tnj  distaoi  qwee,  k  to  rm  ofw  oar  looomotiTe 
m  Feadung  il^  and  Hm  opportooify  of  throBtmg  oot 
OfW]ianii,iHi«nw«liftT»goitib»B.  BtoptfaiMi  maani  mmfij 
tat  mmoiilaF  flzntsiM:  and  tlw  infiiiitndA  €£  msiM  inmorfea 
vnly  potontiil  gymntitin  Ibr  vs  mdar  aD  eooeemble  oixoom* 
staaoet.  TUm  kind  of  malyns  of  onr  Mum,  Moms  to  vii  we 
nmt  oon&iii  a  ornel  opewrfaon  a  oold-Uoodod  diMaeKon  of 
to  daotlL  Tho  du^oela  Misitm,  gmn  m  their  aqiuTilont^ 
d  strong  togother  in  ■necwion  to  rapboe  Hm  original  iHiolo^ 
defy  all  identifioation.  Look  down  an  sfoooa  of  treaa,  and  oon- 
aader  whether,  in  afipreciating  its  peiipaaive,  joa  aie  engaged 
on  the  mero  imagination  of  toQcheOi  or  the  oompntatioo  of 
&t]gneP* 

I  mnat  leafo  the  reader  to  judge  whether  a  philoeophioal 
aiudyais  ia  to  be  relbted  bj  the  epithete  *  orael*  and  *  edUUblooded,* 
aren  if  tmly  applied.  Bcientifieezplanationa  hare  often  a  repol- 
•£▼0  and  diaenohanting  efeet ;  and  the  aeientifie  mania  not  made 
nnaweraUe  fbr  thia.  To  the  reaioni  gi^en  againat  the  adeqnacy 
of  the  analyiia,  I  am  bound  to  fomiih  a  repl j. 

When  I  walk  down  an  avenne  of  faeea,  the  import  of  what 
bappene  to  me  ia  oontained  in  theae  foor  partienlars : — I  am  pot* 
ting  fivth  mnaeolar  energy;  my  eeneationi  of  sight  are  changed 
in  aooordanoe  with  my  moeeolar  energies ;  the  eeneatione  of  my 
other  aenses  arias  in  the  asms  uniform  connexion  with  my  en«r> 
gies;  snd,  Isstly,  all  other  beings  are  affected  in  theiame  way  as 
myselC  When  I  look  down  the  arenne,  without  walking  down, 
the  sight  alone  rsreals  all  those  £icts,  owing  ic  (reqnent  associa- 
tion, and  rsreals  no  other  &cts.  It  tells  me  what  wonld  happen 
to  me,  and  to  any  other  beingt  constitated  like  me,  if  we  were  to 
walk  down.  It  recalls  the  actual  experiences  of  conjoint  energies 
and  sensationa,  in  the  past,  and  anticipatss  the  like  in  the  fatore. 
This  I  take  to  be  the  simple  rerelatioo  of  consdoosneM,  and  all 
that  oonsdonsness  can  rereal,  or  that  it  concerns  ns  to  know.  If 
an  external  and  independent  reality  means  anything  besides  thcee 
mnsonlar  feelinga  and  sensations,  and  their  mntnal  dependence,  it 
is  something  that  I  am  nnable  to  imagine,  and  that  wonld  eerre 
no  end.  People,  no  donbt,  will  ask,  is  the  external  nnirerse 
merely  an  appendage  of  the  collection  of  minds,  ranishing  when 
they  are  gone  P  Are  we  to  beliere  that  if  all  minds  wsrs  to  be> 
come  extinct,  the  annihilation  of  matter,  space,  and  time  wonld 
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reBoUP  Iieidy,  ilnsif  nota&irstateiiieiiiaf  tlieoiMe.  IflVf, 
if  I  pleMe,  stall  Bpecnlate  upon  the  oeriaanlj  of  an  extended  un- 
▼erae^  althoDi^  ietJUi  may  have  orertaken  all  its  inhafastenta. 
But  my  ooooeptaoii,  even  then,  would  not  be  an  independeat 
reality,  I  ahonld  monely  take  on  theobjeet-oooacioiianeaB  of  m  wap^ 
poeed  mind  then  preaont  I  ahonld  oonoeiire  nothing  bat  irtatra 
of  mnacolar  energy,  ooigoined  with  aenaatian. 

Of  thefonrpartacnlara  eontainedin  the  analyaia,  tibe  Inai  ii 
what  haa  moat  oontribatAd  to  anggeet  the  eztemaUij  and  inde> 
pendenoe  of  onr  olgeot  eonacionaneaa>    When  other  beingB  are 
fonnd  to  be  affected  by  the  aame  aenaationB,  on  perfbrming  the 
aamemovementa,  there  appears  ta  be  an  elimination  of  peraonalxly, 
or  of  all  QMoial  or  individnal  charaeteristics.    We  think  we  can- 
not mark  the  contrast  atrongly  enough,  by  any  prooeaa  abort  of 
cutting  each  one'a  bemg  into  two  parte,  and  depriving  it  of  the 
part  held  by  ua  in  common,  beoanae  it  is  in  common.    But  I  atfll 
contend,  that  the  separation  is  only  a  figure  of  speech,  wbidiylike 
many  other  fignrea,  has  a  rhetorical  uae  while  invblTing  a  oontra> 
diction  in  logic.    The  past  eristenoe  and  fiitnre  penriatence  of  the 
otgect-universe  can  mean  to  us  only  that  if  minds  existed  in  the 
past,  and  are  to  exist  in  the  future,  they  woidd  be  affected  in  a 
certain  way.    My  object  conaciousness  is  as  much  a  part  of  my 
being  as  my  subject  consciousness  is.    Only,  when  I  am  goae^ 
other  beinga  will  sustain  and  keep  aHve  the  object  part  of  my 
consciousness,  while  the  subject  part  is  in  abeyance.    The  object 
is  the  perennial,  the  common  to  all ;  the  subject  is  the  fluctuating, 
the  special  to  each.    Bat  there  ia  nothing  in  the  &ot  of  oomma> 
nity  of  experience  (the  object)  that  justifies  us  in  separating  the 
experience  from  the  alliance  with  mind  in  the  strict  aenae  (the 
subject). 

The  new  Bealism  is  little  better  than  the  old  popular  notion, 
>Tith  Berkeley  gagged. 


F.— C<mfi>ium#  AMiociaUmi  mi  the  %dea$  ofHoSnund  Otjeoi$.—T^  417. 
A  critic  in  the  '  National  Beview*  haa  represented  *  this  order 


begm  withpfai' 


rality  and  arrive  at  unity,'  aa  *a  complete  inveraion  of  oar 
Psychological  history.*  He  considers,  in  opposition  to  the  expla- 
nations in  the  text,  '  that  each  state  of  consciousness,  whedber 
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throoglimcmor  fiBwerohftnnelB,  is,  during  its  oontmii« 

originaDy  siinplei  and  reaoWes  itadf  only  hj  change  of 

ibrinm**    *  Experianoe  prooeeda,  and  intelleet  ia  trainad,  not 


oy   A  aanciation,  bat  by  Disioeiatton^  not  by  radnction  of  ploralitiea 

or  impraaaion  into  ona,  bat  by  the  opening  oat  of  one  into  many.* 

I  waa  perh^pa  wrong  in  not  gaarding  my  expoaition  in  the 

plftoe  alladed  to,  by  the  atatementi  that  I  waa  illoatraiing  not  the 

first  atepa  of  aU  in  oor  oognition  of  thinga,  bat  a  later  atage  in 

oiur  edooalion,  when  we  haye  obtained  oor  elementary  ooncep- 

turns  of  body,  and  aie  engaged  in  combining  theae  in  all  the 

▼mrietiaa  preaented  by  natare.    In  treating  of  the  firat  origin  of 

oor  notiona  of  fonn,  colonr,  hardneaa,  &c^  a  yexy  different  line  of 

rk  from  that  in  the  text  would  have  to  be  paraaed.    Bat  we 

arriye  at  a  period  of  life  when  theae  notiona  are  formed,  and 

^irfaen  we  reepgniie  any  new  concrete  object  preaented  to  aa,  a 

building,  for  example,  aa  a  compound  of  form  and  effecta  of 

oolonr,  and  lay  it  ap  in  oar  memory  by  the  aaaodation  of  thoae 

notiona.    The  ednoation  of  the  mineralogiat,  botaniat,  loologiat, 

prooeedi,  at  the  atage  I  am  aappoaing,  by  aaaociation  whoUy. 

The  objecta  of  their  aeyeral  atadiea  axe  aggregatea  of  qoalitiea  in 

the  acoaptation  of  the  text.    I  aappoaed  the  primary  conatitaenta 

of  the  differant  concaptiona  to  have  been  obtained  by  the  mind, 

which  ia  the  condition  recognized  by  the  critic  aa  enabling  the 

principle  of  Aaaociation  to  come  into  play. 

I  hare,  in  Tariona  parta  of  my  two  Tolamea,  discoaaed  the 
primaiy  origin  of  oar  ideaa,  ao  far  aa  we  are  able  to  reaaon  back 
to  *ljb  dawn  of  intelligence ;  and,  in  the  ccndnding  chapter  of 
*The  Emotiona  and  the  TVill,'  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  fenda- 
mentala  of  cognition,  acme  of  my  atatementa  on  that  aabject  ob>i 
taining  the  approral  of  the  aame  reviewer.  Bat  I  am  bound  to 
mention,  that  my  able  contemporary,  Mr.  Spencer,  haa,  while 
adopting  aubatantially  the  aame  Tiewa  aa  mine,  dcTcloped  thia 
part  of  the  aubject  with  a  Byatematio  completeneaa  peculiar  to 
himself. — (Psychology,  Part  ii.,  Chapters  on  Perception,  9-17.) 

It  must  be  admitted,  aa  the  reviewer  remarks,  that  the  first 
presentation  to  consciousness  of  an  object,  afterwards  accounted 
complex,  doea  not  necessarily  give  a  feeling  of  complexity.  The 
first  effect  of  any  new  presentation  is  an  indefinable  shock  to  the 
mind,  a  rousing  of  consciousness,  by  the  mere  circumstance  of 
change  of  impression*  It  is  impossible  to  describe  this  consoioaa* 
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neBB  aa  either  single  or  oomplex;  it  is  bettor  oonsidered  as  pforelj 
yagoe.    If  the  state  passes  away,  and,  after  aa  interval,  when  the 
mind  has  had  other  shocks,  is  reprodnoed,  there  ariaea  with  it  the 
conscioiisness  of  identLty,  or  recognitiony  which  la  a  atep  towarJi 
determining  and  defining  its  character.    If  it  ia  a  nfmaatimi  of 
cold,  we  are  led  bj  it  to  reinstate  the  preyioos  stotea  of  oold ;  and 
the  comparison  has  the  effect  of  singling  out  and  detarbing  this 
experience  from  others,  an  effect  already  commenced  by  the  ocq- 
scionsness  of  the  difference  between  it  and  other  atatea.   No  long 
time  is  necessary  to  recognize  the  complexity  of  oar  aenaataona : 
for,  if  we  see  a  fire,  and  fSsel  the  warmth,  we  dimoriate  the  con- 
jonct  impression  by  identifying  the  sight  with  former  improcBlomi 
of  the  same  colour,  and  the  warmth  with  former  experiences  of 
wannth.    As  soon  as  we  hare  a  past  to  refer  to,  howeyer  limited, 
we  separate  eyery  compoond  sensation  into  its  elemente.     If  Ae 
first  sensation  that  combined  light  and  warmth  be  yagae  and  n&- 
analyzable,  two  or  three  experiences,  where  these  occor  in  diffe- 
rent connexions,  would  lead  to  a  commencement  of  the  diaen* 
tangling  consciousness.    Each  element  in  a  compound  would 
recall  the  preyious  impressions  of  that  element ;  heat  would  bring 
up  heat,  blackness  would  go  on  the  old  track  of  blackneaa,  and  so 
on.    We  cannot  tell  how  soon  this  process  would  be  distinctly 
possible ;  it  matters  little  what  the  precise  lapse  of  time  ia ;  we 
can  see  that  the  mind  after  an  experience,  longer  or  ahorter,  must 
arriye  at  the  state  representing  our  habitual  conduct  in  the  matter 
—namely,  that  every  complex  aensation  is  instantaneonaly  taken 
to  pieces  by  filirg  eyery  separate  ingredient  on  ite  own  thread. 
The  round  figure  of  a  pebble  reviyes  the  accumulated  impressioii 
made  by  all  experiences  of  roundness ;  the  colour  is  fused  witii 
all  the  previous  impressions  of  that  colour ;  the  hardneaa  brings 
back  the  sum  total  of  traces  of  the  same  hardness,  and  so  on. 
Hence,  Mr.  Spencer  justly  describes  perception  as  a  proceea  of 
eloMificaiion,     Of  course  there  can  be  no  perception  untQ  soma 
accumulation  of  separate  impressions  has  taken  place ;  but  it  can- 
not be  long  ere  we  are  prepared  to  make  a  beginning  in  the  work. 
As  a  compositor  distributing  types  effectoally  disintegratea  his 
compound  impression  of  a  word,  by  tossing  an  a  with  the  a's,  and 
an  n  with  the  n's,  so  we  require  a  foregone  reference  for  each 
item  of  a  compound  sensation ;  but  when  this  has  been  obtained 
by  means  of  our  growing  stock  of  agreeing  impressions,  wa  ars 
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prepared  for  the  work  of  combioiiig  and  ■mnniatinfl  in  the  aaa* 
ner  •ttempted  to  be  ezpliined  in  Om  text.    Not  to  mj  thai  tko 

f   cUnooiAtion  wm  oponnted  only  thraugh  an  iMoniition  (of  nod. 

,   Ittriij)  Cor  OTory  donont  tepantdj. 

Q.—8mbi0aim  $lmdm  tmd  fiyonk^p.  448. 

The  OlgeetiYe  diieetion  of  the  niad  impliee  the  ■fnfuiii  of 
the  «0Nieff  npon  the  TarioDS  propertiee  of  the  Objeet  world,  with 
the  least  degree  of  attention  eren  to  the  plneimee  and  p^s^ 
growing  oat  of  thie  exeroiee.  Bxteneion,  Form,  Coloor,  Soond, 
and  the  chief  Trifle  propertiee,  belong  to  oor  otgeetire  attitnde. 
Tbej  cannot  be  teken  nogniMnoe  of  in  an  abeolate  Toid  of  enb- 
jeotive  regards,  ainee  the  motifee  to  etiention  are,  in  the  last 
rewnt,  freling^  that  ie,  deoaenla  of  flie  Solgeet  Intheinfttior, 
nad  more  exdaei?ely  emotional,  eeaeee, — Smell,  Teele^  Organic 
Ldfe, — ealgectirity  ie  more  defoloped,  and  attains  ile  "**»■—"** 
in  thn  Orgsnir  ennmtinni 

The  Olgect  attitude  fittlfaer  indadee  r^Ueiiam  oa  olgeot  pro- 
pertiee, as  when  the  geometer  studies  a  problem  mentallj,  or  an 
engineer  meditatee  his  plans  bslbre  patting  them  on  paper.  In 
theee  situations,  the  mind  is  ooafersant  with  sabjeet  elements,  in 
the  form  of  ideae ;  bat  it  thinks  of  these  ideas  as  repreieoting 
object  reelities;  it  doss  not  make  a  stadj  (as  a  ptjcbologist 
wonld  do)  of  the  snoetssions  of  ideas  ss  exemptifjriog  mental 
k.ws. 

The  study  of  the  sciencet  of  the  so-called  Eitemal,  or  the 
Object,  worid,  is  purely  an  object  attitode.  In  o'/oo  of  thivm  is 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  be  sobjectiTtly  en^nf^nd.  In  ^»e 
praotioel  edenoe  named  Logic,  maitms  tuny  iwlmml  im  ilurivml 
from  the  study  of  m«nd;  io  E*hiC«,  Un*  in  •/«  l/i  a  siill  grMiUr 
degree;  but  to  that  exteLt,  !//{(. c  sod  KUi»f«  are  oofiviifftiiiit 
with  the  eubject  mind« 

The  Tarioas  prvnical   arts  sr.d  ir^tmrnUntt^  /*oriviif«Afii  wilh 

object    properties  ( A ^rq!* 'J rii,    M«r>riU/ tfin**,    N'av <(/•»( turi,    At   ) 

eroke  the  object  n^ps^n  \,j  i»i'ri//««  » t/  l<i«rrii  ^tfutftuui  m  rt<-«'|>i 
in  the  motiTe  (the  end  tA  kt\0»A\» ),  mht*  \\  ffiM«i  m^u^  \m  Btunm 
bding^^lcssore  or  p%.i«  a'l/h  n^u  tht  tt**i  tUfttif  )i*voly«  ii» 
their  machiAery  %uj\*.it»fi  ir*U'f«|.«./ i^t*  '|i»*  *#»«ij'«»"tt  U»  t>** 
mie  will  be  c/^t.^'it'i  yf»u^\j 
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Etvd  Si  ngvos  hM  ndnd  itBoU,  ovr  niowlfidgs 
Htilj',  or  wfaouj,  Biifa|06bve.  li  nniit  bo  ao  in 
flifOfy  Hif ntrf  Bict  has  s  pbjsiCM.  dmiitffpMl^ 
wqacnce  ruam  aids  bj  nde  willi  m  jkpial 
md  often  do,  xcdmid  coiiiBni  widi  tiio  piijaicil 
image  the  phenomena  to  oondTea  ander  Ihat 
Sodi  ia  the  farm  wbam  we  embodf  oar  knowledgn  of  the 
inferior  animak ;  weamkelittte  or  no  attempt  topeneCato  latD 
their  conerinnimePB ;  periiqw  when  the^  grre  ovidenea  of  neate 
pain,  or  acote  pleaanre,  we  hare  a  oertam  so]i|ei4ivn  ajiupalhT 
with  thoae  atatea;  but  we  think  of  their  characfaarirtiea  maznlr 
under  the  objective  manifestationa ,  tiieir  likiDga  and  diaiikix^ 
ase  imaged  nnder  a  varietf  of  morementa  and  bodilj  oonfigva- 
tionSy  like  a  spinning  jennj  or  ihe  working  of  a  afai|». 

In  nearij  the  aame  ezdoaiTelj  objective  fimna,  we  can  aiadr, 
and  think  oi^  onr  feDow*men.  Wie  may  refrain  from  oottueifiag 
their  pleaanreSy  paina,  emotiona,  ideas,  in  the  sabjectiTe  dmracfar ; 
we  mnj  think  of  them  all  throagh  the  affied  object  appear- 
anoee  :*»-€aeh  objectiTe  drcomstsaoes  as  material  abondanoe  or 
material  privation,  and  the  objective  diqilays  in  aetioo,  geatme, 
and  language,  in  symptoms  of  health  or  disnasn,  life  or  doatfi 
We  may  even  Tnarntain  a  oertain  propriety  of  oondnct  towards 
onr  fellows,  wbUe  considering  their  interests  soldy  on  the  ofayeo- 
tive  side.  There  is  comparaiively  greater  precision  and  certainty 
in  dealing  with  this  ootward  side ;  onr  senses  can  tall  ns  whether 
any  one  has  had  an  average  meal,  or  the  nsnal  amoont  of  doCh- 
ing;  and  whether  the  poraon  has  a  satisfied  cbeerfiil  look^  or 
very  much  the  reverse. 

The  practical  management  of  human  beings  may  be  oondnctad 
(not  badly)  on  the  same  subjective  method.  A  military  com- 
mander may  image  or  conceive  his  army  pnrdy  as  a  fighting 
engine,  requiring  material  supports,  and  displaying  itself  to  the 
eye  of  sense  by  marching  and  fighting,  and  by  outward  expres- 
sions of  contentment  or  displeasure.  He  may  never  tiiink  of 
their  proper  feelings  at  all ;  perhaps  he  is  too  exdusivelf  bent 
upon  object  regards,  to  be  often  aware  of  his  own. 

Nevertheless,  the  knowledge  of  beings  endowed  willi  mind  is 
not  complete,  not  thorough,  without,  to  some  extent>  coupling  the 
subject  study  with  the  object  study :  as  will  be  seen  when  we 
oonsider  the  precise  nature  and  results  of  a  subjective  referenoe. 
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1.  Wa  ave  in  a  aolgaet  itata,  if  wa  are  under  Vealing,  aa  when 
iiJive  to  pkaanre  and  pain.  It  ia  finally  on  aooonnt  of  theee  that 
.-vra  «zlBt;  for  thaaa  wa  are  prompted  to  objeetiTa  ezeroiaei  and 
^ngsida :  jet  in  the  momenta  when  the  olgeot  attitude  ia  trinm- 
.  ptwMit,  the  ftelinga  that  indnoed  it  are  nnder  an  eclipee ;  we  have 
pto  xvmit  the  otgeot  etrain,  at  intenrala,  to  allow  either  pleaanre  or 
^  p«m  to  be  ftlt  or  to  eome  into  oonadooaneee.  Now,  aa  human 
r  banigB  rarelj  eiiat  in  the  eraot  mean  in  anything,  there  may  be 

aa  exoeaiiTa  tendency  to  the  object  attitude,  brought  about 
chiafiy  by  great  apontaneoua  actiTity,  and  by  the  predominance 
of  the  olgeot  aenaee  eight,  touch,  and  hearing;  whence  too 
little  qiaoe  ii  giTcn  to  the  eubject&Ta  ezpanaion  even  of  mooda  of 
planaure.  The  tracte  of  objeetiTa  indiffBrentiam  may  encroach 
upon  our  poaitiTo  eqoymente,  aince  theie  demand  a  certain 

^  ftwjuenoj  of  relapeea  into  the  aubject  attitude.  SubjectiTity 
•nlargee  the  area  of  feeling,  both  pleaaurable  and  painftd ;  to  our 

I  gain,  if  pleaaure  ia  the  aacendant  fiustg  to  our  loea  if  pain  pre- 
doninatae* 

2.  Tha  Subjectita  attention  ia  neoeeeary  to  the  recollection  of 
oar  plaaauree  and  paina,  aa  eubh,  or  on  their  purely  mental  eide, 
tha  aide  wherein  liee  their  power  aa  motiTee.    The  object  aide  of 

•  pleaaure  and  pain, — tha  outward  meana  of  procuring  the  one  or 
aroiding  the  other,  baa  a  motive  force,  but  only  by  aeeociation 
with  tha  autgeet  fact;  and  it  needa  to  be  ra-inTigorated  and 
oofreoted  by  ccmaltuig  the  eubject  experience.  The  subjective 
study  ia  tha  only  way  of  eatimating  tUnga  at  their  real  worth ; 
it  teachea  ax^otly  what  ere^  agent  does  for  us  in  the  fica!  appeaL 
Kot  to  beatow  tfaia  amount  of  study  is  to  leave  ourselves  at  the 
mercy  of  irrational  fixed  ideas,  as  wealth  or  the  contempt  of 
wealth,  honour,  power,  afiection,  length  of  life,  and  other  things. 
Sulgeofctvity  oontaana  the  part  of  the  philosophic  habit  that  has 
regard  to  the  iutrinsic  value  of  each  worldly  good,  which  is  the 
measured  subjective  value,  ascertained  by  self-consciousness,  and 
by  an  aoourate  memoxy  and  comparison  of  experienced  pleasures 
and  rains 

nius,  although  without  Subjectivity  man  may  be  tolerably 
osrsfnl  of  the  usual  outward  aids  and  adjuncts  to  happiness,  it  is 
jet  indispensable  to  the  higheat  development  of  Prudence.  It  is 
slso,  to  the  same  extent,  favourable  to  the  fullest  and  truest  forms 
of  Sympathy,  or  to  the  appreciation  of  the  exact  conacioua  ex* 
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perienoe  of  othars,  as  distingnuhed  from  tbeir  oaiwacd  eo 
Btaaces  and  manifestations. 

8.  The  snlrjectiye  tendenoj  is  also  necossary  to  the  ^^J^**^ 
sense  of  right  and  wrong.  Ethioal  self-examination,  to  be 
thorough,  mnst  be  oonsciooSy  having  regard  to  the  fiwHi^B, 
motiTes,  or  intentions  of  the  aofcor.  It  may  not^  however,  be 
essential  to  reotitade  in  all  degrees,  bat  only  to  the  faigliest 
degrees.  The  Stoical  morality,  as  seen  in  Maroos  AnWIwf^  ««§ 
intensely  salrjeetiTe;  so  also  is  the  highest  morality  of  the 
modem  world. 

The  best  practical  mode  of  seising  the  ideal  balanoe  of  the 
olgectiYe  and  snbjectiTe  regards,  is,  in  the  manner  of  Artttotis^ 
to  stady  the  extremes. 

The  objectiTe  regards  have  these  signal  advantagea.  Thtej 
are  &Yonrable  to  activity ;  they  promote  health ;  they  aabdae 
both  a  considerable  amount  of  pain,  and  also  morbid  broodingi 
and  discontents.  They  alternate  the  outbursts  of  pleaonre  wilh 
large  periods  of  satisfied  indifference ;  thereby  fmhanciTig  enjoy- 
ments when  they  come.  The  delineation  of  Plot-IntereBt  ia  ^ 
illustration  of  these  advantages. 

The  disadvantages  of  too  great  Olgectivity  are  nTprwioil  fay 
the  negation  of  what  has  been  said  in  &vour  of  the  aolgeotive 
regards. 

The  disadvantages  of  excessive  Subjectivity  are  also  implioated 
in  the  above  remarks.  Explicitly,  they  may  be  described  as  sn 
inactive,  unhealthy,  morbid  preying  upon  self;  an  aggravation  of 
painful  states  generally ;  an  extremo  oceupatian  of  mind  wift 
organic  feelings,  called  hypodiondria;  a  tendency  to  puah  ethial 
fieir-«xamination  to  the  point  where  it  brings  misery  rattier  thsa 
a  stimulus  to  duty ;  a  mystidzing  disposition  to  convert  Babj»- 
tive  abstractions,  as  soul,  wil],  conscience,  into  independent 
existences ;  an  extreme  idealism,  with  a  distaste  for  the  practioil 
world  as  it  is ;  a  susceptibility  to  opposition  and  to  veproach ;  s 
revulsion  against  the  coarse,  indiscriminate  energy  of  the  objec- 
tive man. 

The  ancient  world,  compared  with  the  modem,  was  objective. 
Homer,  as  a  poet,  was  in  the  objective  extreme ;  Wordsworth  is 
near  the  other  extreme.  Shakespeare  has  strong  snbjeoizTe 
leanings ;  but,  in  him,  there  is  a  good  mixture  of  both* 

The  excess  of  subjectiviiy  is  seen  in  the  religions  mystica 
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•dmhrnlito  OTunpia  is  mtrodnoed  hj  Goedie,  into  *  Wilhalm 

/  mder  the  tide  « OonftHioiis  of  a  lUr  Suit' 
Adua  8iiiilh*t  'Thaofj  of  ICbnJ  Sentimeati'  ii  %  ooniiniioui 
VjaeCiTe  ezpotitioii ;  Idi  Imgnage  and  iDostnitioii  prepondanita 

■lllQWilfiij. 

4l  The  stedj  of  the  mind,  at  a  Mnonoo,  nuiit  contain  an 

^lamffit  of  introapeefion*     Thoro  ia  difbrenoa  of  qrinion  aa  to 

^i^hai  lalio  thia  ahoold  baar  to  the  olgaottra  atndj  of  the  phyaioal 

ocMMWiiDitantaoftheiaind*    Sobm  pajdiologiati  define  the  aoienoa 

o£  mind,  aa  the  aoienoe  of  the  &otB  of  Conaeionwieaa,  meaning 

Self-oonaoioiianeaB  or  eafajeoti?itf ;  aa,  tat  eiample^  Hamilton  and 

CJooain.    Angnata  CSomte,  in  hia  '  Gonra  de  Fhfloaopfaie  PoaitiTey* 

rtejactad  aelf>fionanionintiea  aa  n  aouoe  of  mental  knowledge,  and 

propoaad  an  exehiai?e  reference  to  the  material  a^jnnotBy  aa 

^rhihited  in  the  Fhyaiologj  of  the  brain.    The  only  tenable' 

poaitiop  ia  flte  combination  of  both. 

H.— 2%e  AhdtaeUoM^Nufktmr^  3Vm«,  amd  Bpao$. 

In  the  great  oonfaroteraj  aa  to  whether  oar  entire  knowledge 
ia  deriTed  from  eaperimue^  or  whether  part  of  it  ia  derired  from 
aa  laiaiiipe  aooroe,  the  anpportera  of  the  laat>named  riew  have 
gi^en  fariona  ennmermtiona  of  the  demente  dedarad  to  be  intoi- 
tiTO  or  innate.  Thoae  demente  are  atated  dther  in  the  shape  of 
NoUonif — aa  Time,  8paoe»  Canae,  or  in  the  shape  of  PrinetpUit — 
aa  the  axioma  of  Mathematica»  and  the  law  of  Osnaation.  lu 
pohit  of  fiict^  howe?er,  the  aame  intnition  is  stated  aometimes  aa 
a  notion,  and  aometimea  aa  a  principle.  Thoa  the  intnition  of 
space  is  considered  identicd  with  the  intnition  of  the  geometrical 
azioma.  The  notion  *  canse,'  and  the  law  of  oanse  and  offeoti 
most  be  treated  as  the  aame  thing  in  a  dilTerent  form  of  speech. 

For  example,  Mr.  Manaert  ennmeration  of  innate  dements 
(ezdnsiTe  of  the  moral  aentiment)  would  probably  be  exhansted 
by  the  aoMmt^Time,  Space,  Canse,  Substance,  together  with  the 
prmdplm  of  Identity,  Contradiction,  and  Ezduded  Middle  (cdled 
the  Lat^s  of  thought).  Each  of  the  notions  oould  at  wiU  be  ex* 
pressed  in  the  form  of  principlee.  It  is  aometimes  aaid,  that  the 
axioma  of  Oeometry  flow  out  o(  or  are  deriTed  from,  the  notion 
of  Space ;  but,  more  correctly,  the  notion  and  the  axioms  are  to 
be  held  aa  the  aame  intuition  in  an  altered  dreas. 

44 
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Number.    Of  all  the  attribates  of  things  knowaUe  to  nSy  the 
most  oomprehenaive  and  widely-spread  is  Qoantity.     We  cftimos 
be  ccmscLoas  at  all  without  the  conscioTisness  of  more  or  laaa — of 
degree,  or  quantity.     Our  very  first  acts  of  discrimination  and  of 
identification  have  reference  to  the  degree  of  onr  feelings ;  of  two 
differing  sensations  of  light,  one  is  felt  as  more  intense  than  the 
other ;  of  two  mnscnlar  energies,  we  recognize  the  difierenoe  of 
amonnt.    It  is  the  same  with  pleasnres  and  pains,  and  with  £nl- 
ings  of  every  description.    The  property  called  degree  is  inaqia- 
rable  alike  from  object  states  and  from  sabject  states.     We  eren 
discriminate  different  modes  of  degree ;  we  distingoish  the  hti 
of  eoniiftiiatice  from  the  fact  of  iniamty^  and  estimate  the  d^iee 
of  each  by  comparison  with  its  own  kind ;  one  day  is  longer  than 
another ;  one  flame  is  brighter  than  another. 

Our  estimate  of  degree  is  more  or  less  delicate  aooording  to 
the  quality  of  the  sense  concerned.  In  the  higher  senses— eight 
and  hearing,  onr  discrimination  is  at  the  maximum  as  in  the  in- 
teresting case  of  visible,  or  retinal,  magnitude. 

Quantity,  or  degree,  is  familiarly  divided  into  two  kinds — 
eoniinwiUB  and  dieereie. 

CorUinuoue  or  unbroken  quantity  is  the  more  typical  ftrm. 
Its  best  example  is  the  Duration  of  a  continuous  impression — the 
continuance  of  a  muscular  exertion,  a  sound,  a  pleasure.  It 
farther  applies  to  Extension,  whose  primary  measure  is  the  con- 
tinuance or  duration  of  movement.  It  does  not  apply  to  wiaum 
quantity,  or  the  comparison  between  a  stronger  and  a  weaker 
impression,  as  the  loudness  of  a  sound,  or  the  brilliancy  of  a 
light. 

Discrete  quantity  is  the  same  as  number.  It  supposes  onr  im- 
pressions to  be  interrupted,  or  changed ;  and  takes  advantage  of 
the  effect  of  sudden  change  in  making  us  acutely  conscious,  or 
mentaUy  wakeful.  la  the  case  of  breaks,  or  interruptions,  we 
note  the  frequency  of  the  transitions ;  we  mark  the  difference  be- 
tween a  transition  made  once,  and  a  series  of  those  transitions — 
two,  three,  four,  and  so  on.  This  is  Number.  It  is  in  various 
ways  a  remarkable  experience.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  given  bj 
every  sensibility  that  we  possess.  By  Aristotle,  it  was  accounted 
one  of  the  common  perceivables,  or  the  notions  attained  tiirongli 
all  our  senses  alike ;  which  is  true,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  We 
have  it  by  every  one  of  our  emotions ;  we  distinguish  a  day  when 
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^^m  bftd  one  mrpriie,  one  fngfati  one  fit  of  anger,  or  one  bunt  of 

t^ender  ftding,  from  %  day  when  we  had  two  or  tfafee  eoeh  ezpe- 

We  heTe  it  from  the  flow  of  our  ideeii  which  are  inter- 

ipted  or  diicrete  efl*eele. 

In  the  aeoond  placei  Nomber  it  oor  beat  and  moat  aocnrate 

of  eatimating  qnantiij.    The  moat  deUoate  of  onr  aenai* 

bQitiea — TiaiUe  magnitnde,  maj  be  to  aome  degree  inaocoimte ; 

-fsrwo  peraona  may  differ  aa  to  whether  two  rode  exactly  ooindde  in 

length ;  bat  nobody  waa  erer  miataVim  in  the  difference  between 

one  and  twa    Hence  the  higfaeat  art  of  meaanring  both  continu- 

one  qnantity,  and  intenaiTe  quantity,  conaiata  in  reaolTing  each 

into  diaorete  qoaatity ;  the  beata  of  a  dock  are  a  aorer  meaanre 

of  time  than  the  place  of  the  handa  between  the  dial  figarea. 

Probably  no  one  now  contenda  that  Nnmber  ia  an  intoition, 
or  a  *  form  of  thongfati'  prorided  by  natore  beforehand.  It  ia  a 
fact  inaeparable  fromthenatnreof  onr  feelinga;  if  theec  are  inter- 
xnitted  and  reaomed,  they  are,  by  that  Tery  drcomatance,  nnm- 
bered;  and  if  onr  conadonaoeaa  ia  interrupted  by  beata,  or  tran- 
aitiona,  it  ia  a  conaeiouaneaa  of  number. 

Tim$.  Thia  ia  one  of  the  intuitive  *  forma'  of  the  d  priori 
achooL  The  Ezperience>peychology  treata  it  aa  an  abatraction 
from  partioulara.  In  our  feeling  of  the  eontununu^  whether  in 
morementi  in  aenaation,  in  emotion,  or  in  intellectual  atrain,  we 
have  a  conadousneas  of  degree,  and  that  conaeiouaneaa  ia  the  fact 
called  Time,  or  Duration.  Time  in  the  abatracti  ia  the  generali- 
sation of  aU  theee  modea  of  the  continuoua,  and  apart  fr<«itheee, 
or  prior  to  theae,  it  doea  not  exiat.  We  eannut  be  conadoua  of 
two  movements  being  differently  prolonged, — aa,  for  example, 
lifting  (at  the  same  pace)  a  weight  one  foot  and  lifting  it  two 
feet-^witbout  baring  a  particular  experience  of  duration ;  we 
could  not  be  deprived  of  that  cognition,  without  being  deprired 
of  our  diacriminatiTe  muscolar  aensibility.  If  thia  be  so,  a  form 
of  thought  pre^^xiBtiDg  in  the  mind,  corresponding  to  Time,  ia  a 
superfluity ;  it  could  add  nothing  to  our  particular  experiencea  of 
duration ;  and  our  generalizing  faculty  can  obtain  out  of  these 
whatever  is  meant  by  Time  in  general,  or  in  the  abstract. 

Space,  The  origin  of  our  notion  of  the  Extended,  the  charac* 
teristic  property  of  the  object  world,  has  been  traced  in  its  suc- 
cessive stages,  under  the  heads  of  Muscular  Feeling  (p.  95), 
Touch  (p.  181),  Sight  (p.  234),  External  Perception  (p.  871).    It 
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w^ill,  of  course,  be  inferred  that  I  do  not  regard  it  as  an  infaliim 
of  the  mind,  a  form  of  thought,  or  an  element  tranacsondiiig  oar 
actual  experience.  By  such  eteps  as  I  have  endeaTouiBd  to 
describe,  we  derive  our  notions  of  extended  things.— of  ^rJ^nfiiffB 
in  the  concrete.  And  from  this  we  can  obtain  an  abstarsct  notiaB 
of  the  extended,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  gain  any  other  absfizact 
notion,  as  colour,  heat,  or  justice. 

The  Kantian  dootrine,  which  regards  Space   and  Time  u 
forms  of  thought,  and  not  products  of  onr  experience,  has  bett 
examined  and,  as  I  think,  decisiTelj  refuted  bj  yarioos  wriien, 
among  whom  I  may  name  Mr.  Spencer  (Psychologyy  pp.  52,  24i 
809)  and  Mr.  Bailey  (Letters  on  the  Mind).    I  do  not  here  pro- 
pose to  argne  the  point.    My  plan  has  been  to  exhibit  iprhat  eocirn 
to  me  the  genesis  of  the  notions ;  and  if  that  is  Bafawfactary  to 
the  reader,  an  d  priori  origin  is  disproved  by  being  snpeneded. 
The  objections  urged  by  Locke  against  innate  notions  genersl^ 
have  never,  to  my  mind,  been  repelled ;  and  they  have  been  ro- 
inforced  since  his  time.    It  may  be  granted,  however,  that  Locke 
did  not  succeed  in  explaining  how  we  come  by  such  nottons  as 
Space,  Substance,  and  Power.     The  five  senses,  as  oommoolj 
understood,  are  inadequate  to  the  purpose.    I  am  satisfied,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  muscular  feelings  are  fhlly  taken  into  the 
account,  the  difficulty  exists  no  longer.    The  d  priori  notion  of 
space  has  a  shadowy  and  evanescent  character  in  the  hands  of 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  who  concedes  an  empirioal  knowledge  of  ez- 
tension,  as  an  element  of  *  existence.'    He  proposes  to  give  '  the 
name  extension  to  our  empirical  knowledge  of  space,  and  to 
reserve  the  name  of  space  for  space  considered  as  a  form,  or 
fandamental  law  of  thought.'    I  confess  myself  altogether  unable 
to  follow  him  in  constitnting  a  difierenoe  between  (empty)  exten- 
sion and  space. 

I. — Classification  of  the  InteUedual  Powers, 

The  Litellectual  powers  were  classified  by  Beid  as  follows  :— 
External  Senses ;  Memory ;  Conception,  or  Simple  AppiehensioD ; 
Abstraction,  under  wLich  he  discassed  the  questions  of  NominBl- 
ism,  Realism,  &c. ;  Judgment,  or  the  theory  of  Common  Sense  as 
a  basis  of  truth,  the  distinction  between  Necessity  and  Contingent 
Truth,  &c. ;  Beasoning,  which  contains  under  it  Demonsbatioa 
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mad  ProhaUa  BciMtming ;  Tade.  He  does  not  specify  Tmngina* 
tioo,  aor  aUndft  to  it^  except  indiraotly  under  Tute. 

Dogeld  Stewart  added  to  tbe  above  aoheme  Ckmaaumanees, 
Attnntion,  jiLMOoiation  of  Tdoai,  and  TmaginatitTfi ;  •"^  omitted 
TMte.  Sa  emuneralion  atanda  flina ;— OtmacioiKiMff ;  Bxiemdl 
TwetpKom;  AHmfiim ;  CcmctfUtmi  Ahdra/Gticm;  AmooiaJtigm  cf 
XJeoi  ;  Mmmmji;  Imagimatiim;  BMBomimg,  Under  the  laat^iamed 
li««3.  BaaaoniBflL  lia  dianuMa  maiiara  nrinoiiiallT  •wg*^»^inimr 
to  Logio;  ibe  nature  of  Belief  Bndenoe^  Demonatratioii,  the 
Arittntelian  SjUogiam,  and  Lidaetion. 

Ilieee  two  aohemea  are  liaUe  to  a  oommon  objection.  Tbej 
are  not  an  analyaia  of  oar  intdlectnal  operationa ;  tfaej  do  not 
aeparate  the  hitdlect  into  ita  diibrent  Ibnotiona,  anppoaing  it  to 
bftTO  a  pbualitjr  of  fimetiona.  The7  are  merdy  the  popolar 
deaignationa  for  the  emplojment  of  the  inteUectual  powera  in 
certain  diatinot  departeMnta  of  exertion ;  aa,  tor  example,  Imagi- 
nation for  line  Art^  Beaaoning  for  Science,  Memoiy  for  in- 
teOectaal  acqniaiiion  generaDj.  Thejftrther  agree  in  containing 
matter  irrdevaat  to  die  aeience  of  mind. 

Baid  ia  qieciallj  chargeable  with  the  anomalj  of  incloding 
tbe  ftdinga  of  BeMity,  Ac,  in  the  intellect  The  only  remedy 
for  thia  would  baive  been  to  adopt  tbe  threefold  partition  of  the 


Stewart  baa  committed  the  irregolaritj  of  plamng  an  exereiae 
of  volition  among  tbe  inteUectual  fiumltiea,  namely.  Attention. 
In  introdneiiig  tbe  Aiaociatiott  of  Ideaai  be  has  fiJlen  into  the 
ervor,  pointed  oat  by  Mr.  BaOey  (Letters  on  the  Hind,  First 
Series,  p.  72),  of  placing  the  same  subject  on  two  fonndations. 
The  Assocrialaon  of  Ideas,  if  good  for  anything,  is  competent  to 
anpereede  Hemory,  Reason,  Imagination,  &a,  fay  explaining  all 
tbe  phenomena  that  they  severally  imply.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  co-ordinate  with  theee  powers. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  giTss  six  InteUectual  Faonltiea ;  PreteiUaiive^ 
inftl^ilmg  the  Senses,  and  Self-conscionsness  as  the  knowledge  of 
mental  phenomena;  ConservaUvet  or  Memory;  Seproduetiv^ 
depending  on  the  Laws  of  Association  ;  ElaboraUoe^  or  Abstrao- 
tion  and  Beasoning;  Sepr$$€niaUve^  or  Imagination ;  and  B^gu- 
lotivs,  which  indndes  the  instinctiTe  sooroes  of  tmth.  The  first 
of  these,  tbe  lV«f«nial»Vs,  recognises  the  eensss  as  the  first  sonroe 
of  oar  ideas,  and  is  merely  another  form  of  prefkeing  InteUeot 
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by  SensattOD.  The  second  department  of  the  PresentntiYe 
relates  to  the  knowledge  of  mental,  or  subject  states,  as  jtenaation 
is  supposed  to  relate  to  object  states.  In  like  manner,  Stewart 
thoogbt  it  necessary  to  specify  the  scarce  of  onr  mental  know- 
ledge, by  giving  '  consdonsness '  at  the  bead  of  his  ennmeratuMu 
There  is  a  theoreticai  completeness  attained  by  thia  plan ;  bat 
the  explanation  in  detail  of  the  naiore  of  the  self-oonsciooa,  or 
introspectiye,  fiusnlty  is  inadequate  in  both  writers.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  subtlety.  I  haye  endeavoured  to  handle  it^  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  in  a  late  stage  of  the  ezpositian  of  the 
Intellect    (Contiguity,  §  71,  p.  442.) 

Hamilton's  Con$ervaiwe  Fftculty,  viewed  by  itself  wooid  be 
another  name  for  Memory  or  Betentiveness.  But  when  we  take 
this  with  the  third  in  the  list,  the  Bq^rodmetwe^  indudingthe  Laws 
of  Association,  a  very  serious  ol:rjection  arises.  Of  Conservation 
apart  from  Reproduction,  we  know  nothing.  That  I  have  a 
thing  in  my  memory,  means  that,  on  a  certain  prompting,  I  can 
reproduce  it,  or  make  it  present.  Conservation  without  repro- 
duction would  be  a  nonentity ;  reproduction  carries  with  it  what- 
ever we  mean  by  conservation.  Then,  the  criticism  above  made 
with  reference  to  Stewart's  '  Association  of  Ideas,'  applies  equally 
to  Hamilton.  If  he  makes  Reproduction  a  power  of  the  mind  in 
the  sense  of  Association,  he  might  explain  by  means  of  it  the 
Elaboraiivef  or  Scientific,  ftculty,  and  the  B^eaeniative^  at  Ima- 
gination. By  the  BegulaUve  &culty,  Hamilton  means  whatBeid 
calls  Common  Sense,  or  Instinctive  Judgments,  and  what  has  siso 
been  called  the  *  Reason,'  in  a  certain  peculiar  acceptation,  in 
which  it  renders  the  Greek  yovt,  and  the  German  VemufifL  It 
is  the  source  of  the  d  priori  principles  of  the  mind ;  and  TTMmHn^ 
discusses  under  it  the  '  Law  of  the  Conditioned,'  which  he  mors 
especially  developes  into  a  theory  of  the  instinctive  belief  in  Cause 
and  Efiect  This  law  corresponds  in  a  great  measure  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  Universal  Relativity,  a  principle  applied,  in  like  manner, 
by  Mr  Spencer,  to  the  theory  of  causation.     (First  Principlei^  p. 

241.) 

Mr.  Bailey's  dassificatiou  of  the  powers  of  the  Intellect  is 
given  above  (A).  He  proposes  a  division  into  four  generSi  with 
species  under  each.  I.  IHseeming^  divided  mto  Sense-disoenif 
ment,  and  discernment  not  through  the  senses.  Thisconesponds 
to  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Presentative  Faculty.    Under  the  second 
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kind  of  diaoemiiieiifti  I  presome  he  would  indiide  inthiqpeotion, 
cr  lelfcoonacioQraeii.  IL  CSmmMn^— thst  is,  hmng  idcM  or 
iMDtel  wprctentitioM.  ThflM  are  tlnee  spedee  of  this  power. 
(1.)  CoooeiTiiig  without  indiTidiial  reoogmtion.  (2.)  Bemember- 
iDg»  ocMioeiTiiigt  with  mdiTidiial  reeognition.  (8.)  LnagiiuDg,  or 
oonoeiviiig  nnder  new  oomhinatinm  IIL  Bdieomgt  (1.)  on  evu 
deno6^  end  (2.)  withooi  efidenoe.  IV.  Bsatomtigf  of  two  kinds, 
Contingent  and  DemonstratiTe. 

As  lir.  Bailej  has  not  made  this  soheme  the  basis  of  a  fnll 
exposition  of  the  mind,  we  aie  not  in  a  position  to  judge  folly  of 
its  merits.  I  should  he  disposed  to  differ  from  him  as  to  the 
plaoingof  Belief  among  intelleetoal  operations,  for  reasons  stated 
elsewhere.  Apart  from  this,  the dassificstion is  open  to  thesame 
objeetion  (if  the  author  would  oonsider  it  an  objection)  as  all  the 
foregoing ;  there  is  no  analysis  of  the  ultimate  and  distinct  pro- 
perties or  functions  of  the  intellect;  the  diTinons  aie  not  mu- 
tually ezdusiTe*  Imagining  and  Reasoning  aie  not  separate 
functions,  but  the  ssme  functions  and  powers  applied  diffnently. 
It  sesms  to  me  requisite  to  present  such  an  analysis,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  order  to  see  what  our  inteUeetual  powers  really  are ; 
and  then  to  trace  the  workisgs  of  these  iu  such  operations  as 
Memory,  Beasoning,  and  Imagination. 

Mr.  Spencer,  in  his  Essays  (Second  Series,  p.  189),  has  indi* 
cated  a  classification  to  the  following  effect  He  speaks  of  the 
Intellect  under  the  name  of  Cognitioks,  which  he  defines  ss  the 
reUUiom  subsisting  smong  our  Feelings,  and  divides  into  four 
s^b-dasses.  L  Pruertative  Cognitions^  by  which  he  means  the 
localising  of  sensations  in  the  body,  as  in  knowing,  when  hurt, 
what  is  the  part  affected.  11.  PresefUaiive're^e$etitaiive  CognU 
uons,  by  which  is  meant  the  perception  of  things  in  wholes  firom 
the  sensation  of  some  of  their  other  coDstituents,  as  when  the 
sight  of  an  orange  brings  to  mind  all  its  other  attributes.  IIL 
Bepreuniative  Cogaitions,  including  all  acts  of  recollection.  IV. 
B^TtprtsentaJtivt  Cognitions,  inclading  the  higher  abstractions 
formed  by  the  sssistanoe  of  symbols,  as  in  Matbematics. 

I  can  have  little  doobt  that  when  Mr.  Spencer  expounds  this 
classification  in  detail,  he  will  do  much  to  elucidate  the  workings 
of  the  intellect  Bat,  with  the  fullest  deference  to  his  philo- 
sophical acuteness,  I  conaider  that  it  proceeds  from  a  mistaken 
point  of  Tiew.    In  the  sdenos  of  mind  we  hsTe  to  deal  not  with 
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cognitioDB,  things  cognised,  or  the  prodneto  of  cpgnilna,  bx 

wiih  the  cogniUve  pawen^  with  the  foroeSy  fimetiooi»  or 

of  mind  oalled  intellectoaL    A  clMsifloafion  of  oar 

may  throw  light  upon  the  cognitiye  powers ;  we  most 

of  them  in  iUnstration,  bnt  what  we  have  mainlj  to  dmal 

the  prooesB,  or  the  mean^  of  arriTing  at  those  oognitioiiB.     T^ 

means  are,  as  I  believe,  and  as  Mr.  Spenoer  wo^  admits  t£< 

three  primary  powers  of  Difference,  Agreement^  and 

ness.    Consequently  I  consider  that  the  unfolding  of  tlia 

anism  of  the  intellect  consists  in  the  systematic 

these  powers,  and  in  the  reference  to  them  of  all  the  popnlarlr 

recognised  faculties.    I  know  of  no  other  plan  thai  hna  aa  eqai> 

likelihood  of  being  comprehensive  and  exhaostive  of  tha  phctho 

mena.    Bnch  a  scheme  as  Mr.  Spencer's  would 

partial  ends ;  it  would  probably  discuss  once  for  all 

portant  notions,  such  as  Space  and  Time,  whose  deriralioB  is»  ia 

this  volume,  broken  up  and  scattered  over  diflbrent  parta  of  the 

work.    But,  until  actnslly  shown  by  him  to  be  c^iable  of  mtro* 

ducing,  in  a  full  and  systematic  way,  all  that  I  conaidgr  eaaanfik 

to  an  exposition  of  the  Intellecti  I  doubt  its  adeqoaoj  isr  tkas 

end. 
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